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Richmond,  Ind 1904 

Richmond,  Ind 1905 
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Trustees  from  Western  Yearly  Meeting* 


AMOS  K.  HOLLOWELL Indianapolis,  Ind.  (2505  College  Ave.)  . . 1904 

JOHN  T.  STOUT Paoli,  Ind 1904 

JOSEPH  R.  EVANS Indianapolis,  Ind.  (708  N.  Alabama  St.)  . . 1905 

CAROLINE  M.  WRIGHT Kokomo,  Ind 1905 

MORRIS  E.  COX Westfield,  Ind 1906 

LILY  M.  HISS Plainfield,  Ind 1906 

ROBERT  L.  KELLY,  President  of  the  College  (ex-officio). 


Trustees  of  Endowment  and  Trust  Funds* 


MORDECAI  M.  WHITE  (President  Fourth  National  Bank,  Cincinnati,  Ohio),  President. 
JOSEPH  R.  EVANS  (Indianapolis,  Indiana),  'Treasurer. 

TIMOTHY  NICHOLSON  (Book  Dealer,  Richmond,  Indiana),  Secretary  and  Member  of 
Investment  Committee. 

WILLIAM  P.  HENLEY  (Cashier  Bank  of  Carthage,  Carthage,  Indiana),  Chairman  of 
Investment  Committee. 

NATHAN  PICKETT  (President  Howard  National  Bank,  Kokomo,  Indiana),  Member  of 
Investment  Committee. 
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*Effie  Freeman  Thompson,  Professor  of  Greek. 

Wellesley  College,  1887-90;  A.  B.,  Boston  University,  1891;  Newton  Theological 
Seminary,  1891-92;  Holder  of  Garrett  Graduate  Scholarship,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 

1894- 95;  Awarded  Honorary  Graduate  Fellowship,  Yale  University,  1899 ; Graduate 
Student  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  University  of  Chicago,  five  quarters ; Instructor  in  Greek 
and  Biblical  Literature,  Berea  College,  Ky.,  1899-1^0;  Professor  of  Greek,  Earlham 
College,  1901-04. 

*|-Anna  M.  Demaree,  Professor  of  Greek. 

A.  B.,  Indiana  University,  1892;  A.  M.,  ihid,^  1893;  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
Albert  Lea  College,  1893-1903. 

^Andrew  Creamor  Life,  Professor  of  Biology. 

B.  S.,  Indiana  University,  1896;  A.  M.,  ihid^  1897;  Teacher  Secondary  Schools,  1897- 
1902;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago,  six  quarters. 

Harlow  Lindley,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Librarian  and 
Registrar. 

B.  L.,  Earlham  College,  1898;  A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1899;  Graduate  Student  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  1899 ; Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago,  six  quarters ; 
Librarian  Earlham  College,  from  1898  ; Instructor  in  History,  Earlham  College,  1899- 
1901  ; Assistant  Professor  of  History,  since  1901  ; Fellow  in  History,  The  University 
of  Chicago,  1902-03. 

Laurence  Hadley,  Instructor  in  Pure  Mathematics. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1902 ; Earlham  College,  from  1902. 

Mary  E.  Woodard,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  and  Lady  Principal. 

B.  L.,  Earlham  College,  1898;  Teacher  in  Secondary  Schools,  1891-96  and  1898-1901  ; 
Earlham  College,  from  1901  to  1904. 

Jennie  W.  Papworth,  Instructor  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music. 

Associate  of  American  College  of  Musicians ; Department  of  Music,  Earlham  College 
since  1900. 

Carrie  Lane  Charles,  Instructor  in  Spanish,  elect, 

Ph.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1894 ; Teacher  of  French  and  German,  Secondary  Schools, 

1895- 98  and  1899-1902  ; Graduate  Scholar,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1898-99  ; Student  Uni- 
versity of  Munich,  1902-03  ; University  of  Berlin,  1903-04;  University  of  Besancon  , 
Summer  Term,  1903. 

Sarah  P.  Rogers,  Lady  Principal  and  Assistant  in  German,  elect, 

Ph.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1900. 

Murray  Shipley  Kenworthy,  Instructor  in  Biblical  Literature,  elect, 

B.  L.,  Earlham  College,  1900;  Pastor  Friends  Church,  Paoli  and  Kokomo,  Indiana. 


♦Absent  on  leave,  since  October,  1903. 
f Substitute  Professor  for  the  year  1903-04. 
^Substitute  Professor  for  the  Winter  Term,  1904. 
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Elsie  M.  Marshall,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Science  and  Assistant  in 
Physical  Culture,  elect. 

Undergraduate  Student  Lewis  Institute;  Graduate  Drexel  Institute,  1904. 

John  J.  G.  Miller,  Football  Coach,  1903. 

B.  S.  (C.  E.)  Purdue  University,  1903  ; Captain  Purdue  Football  Team  and  Member  of 
the  All-Western  Football  Team,  1902. 

Walter  C.  Wilson,  Assistant  in  Gymnasium,  1903. 

Anna  Elizabeth  Jay,  Assistant  in  German. 

Ph.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1900. 

George  E.  Hamilton,  Assistant  in  Latin. 

William  J.  Reagan,  Assistant  in  Library. 

Florence  Lindley,  Assistant  in  Library. 


Richard  Warren  Barrett,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

Ph.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1897  ; Superintendent  Secondary  Schools,  1895-96  and  1897-98; 
Professor  Latin,  Earlham  College,  1898-1902;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  since  1902. 


A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1896;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1900 ; 
Fellow  and  Assistant  in  Pscychology,  1901-03  ; Head  Department  of  Pedagogy 
in  Louisiana  State  Normal,  spring  1902;  Head  Department  Psychology  and  Pedagogy, 
Wisconsin  State  Normal,  Oshkosh,  1903. 

Daniel  R.  Ellabarger,  Instructor  in  Mathematics ; Principal  Rich- 
mond High  School. 

A.  B.,  Indiana  University;  Instructor  in  Secondary  Schools  since  1889;  Graduate  Student 
in  Mathematics  and  Pedagogy,  University  of  Chicago,  1896  and  1897  (Summer  Terms). 


Mark  Marshall,  Assistant  in  Biology. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1902;  Graduate  Student  University  of  Michigan,  1902-03; 
Instructor  in  Science,  Orchard  Lake  Military  Academy,  Mich.,  1903-04. 


Special  Appointments  for  the  Summer  School* 


Irving  King,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Department 
Pedagogy,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Other  Officers* 

William  Furnas,  Superintendent  Earlham  Hall. 

Deborah  Moore  Furnas,  Matron  Earlham  Hall. 

Finley  Newlin,  Treasurer  and  Postmaster. 

Melinne  Ellen  Cloud,  Stenographer  and  President’s  Secretary. 
Marmaduke  Gluys,  Engineer  and  Mechanician. 


EARLHAM  COLLEGE 


EARLY  HISTORY. 

Earlham  College  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  educational  enter- 
prise which  characterized  the  pioneer  settlers  in  eastern  Indiana 
and,western  Ohio.  It  was  projected  as  early  as  the  year  1837. 
It  was  opened  for  students  in  1847  maintained  as  a school 
of  advanced  grade  until  1859,  when  it  was  organized  as 
Earlham  College. 

Its  earliest  officers  and  teachers  were  men  and  women 
from  New  England,  whose  refinement,  force  of  character  and 
scholarly  attainments  gave  to  the  school,  from  its  beginning, 
an  enviable  reputation  throughout  the  Ohio  Valley.  It  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  having  been  one  of  the  foremost  among  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  West  in  the  promotion  of 
advanced  practical  instruction  in  science.  In  the  year  1853 
it  made  the  first  beginning  in  Indiana  toward  a permanent  col- 
lection of  material  in  Geology  and  Natural  History  for  purposes 
of  college  instruction.  The  present  Earlham  College  museum, 
with  its  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  specimens,  is  the 
outgrowth  of  that  beginning.  About  the  same  the  first 
astronomical  observatory  in  the  State  was  established  at  Earl- 
ham. A room  in  Earlham  Hall,  adjoining  the  present  quarters 
of  the  Christian  Associations,  was  the  location  of  the  first 
chemical  laboratory  for  the  use  of  college  students  in  Indiana. 
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CHRISTIAN  CULTURE* 

Earlham  College  was  founded  and  is  controlled  by  the 
Orthodox  Friends.  It  is  pervaded  by  the  utmost  catholicity 
in  regard  to  non-essentials  in  matters  of  religious  faith.  The 
members  of  its  present  faculty  have  been  drawn  from  several 
different  evangelical  churches.  No  distinction  of  church 
membership  prevails  among  its  students,  more  than  one-half 
of  them  being  drawn  from  outside  the  Friends  Church.  The 
church  affiliation  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  year  of 
1903-04,  includes:  Friends,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians, 

Lutherans,  Methodists,  United  Presbyterians,  United  Brethren, 
Congregationalists,  New  Lights,  Christians,  Roman  Catholics, 
Evangelical  Association,  Universalists,  German  Reformed,  as 
well  as  non-church  members. 

Earlham  is  a distinctively  Christian  college.  It  maintains 
a standard  of  scholarship,  the  breadth  and  thoroughness  of 
which  have  been  signally  recognized  by  the  leading  American 
universities.  At  the  same  time  its  management  proceeds  upon 
the  assumption  that,  apart  from  the  inculcation  of  morality, 
virtue  and  religion,  no  amount  of  intellectual  training  will 
adequately  fit  young  men  and  women  for  usefulness  in  life. 

It  is  a fundamental  principle  in  the  organization  of  Earlham 
College  that  for  the  exertion  of  a wide  and  permanent  influence 
upon  the  character  of  students,  the  religious  forces  of  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  must  find  recognized  and  efficient 
leadership  in  a faculty  composed  exclusively  of  teachers  whose 
religious  character  is  as  conspicuous  and  genuine  as  is  their 
scholarship  and  teaching  skill.  Not  less  than  85  per  cent,  of 
all  the  students  in  attendance  last  year  were  consistent  Chris- 
tians. In  accordance  with  the  original  purpose  of  its  founders, 
the  religious  influences  within  the  college  are  of  the  most 
positive  character,  and  in  harmony  with  evangelical  Christian 
doctrines.  But  the  courses  of  study  and  the  instruction  in 
all  departments  are  such  as  to  foster  in  students  a spirit  of 
broad  and  impartial  research.  For  a statement  of  the  formal 
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instruction  in  Biblical  studies,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation. 

A COLLEGE  AS  CONTRASTED  WITH  A UNIVERSITY. 

Earlham  has  no  Preparatory  Department.*  It  does  not 
invite  the  attendance  of  graduate  students.  Its  purpose  is  to 
offer  undergraduate  training  of  the  most  thorough  and  liberal 
character  under  conditions  more  favorable  in  many  respects 
than  can  be  maintained  in  an  overcrowded  institution  of  com- 
plex organization  and  numerous  lines  and  grades  of  work. 
Upon  their  completion  of  a college  course,  Earlham  consist- 
ently encourages  its  graduates  to  prosecute  their  work  for 
advanced  or  professional  degrees  in  universities  which  offer 
the  best  advantages  in  the  particular  department  to  which  each 
individual  student  looks  forward.  In  this  way  a high  degree 
of  efficiency  is  assured  in  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
study.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy  is  abundantly  justified  by 
the  large  number  of  Earlham  graduates  who,  from  year  to 
year,  pursue  with  distinction  to  themselves  and  their  Alma 
Mater^  graduate  courses  in  the  leading  universities  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  As  a college,  in  distinction  from  a 
university,  Earlham  makes  the  unfolding  of  character  of  as 
much  importance  as  the  training  of  the  intellect.  In  the 
promotion  of  these  two  fundamental  ends  it  offers  to  students 
the  following  distinct  advantages  : 

(1)  A high  standard  of  requirement  for  matriculation 
and  graduation. 

(2)  A faculty  strong  in  scholarship  and  teaching  skill. 

(3)  Extensive  and  excellent  laboratory  and  library  ad- 
vantages. 

(4)  Close  contact  of  individual  students  with  instructors 
whose  character  and  ability  quicken  the  intellectual,  moral  and 
social  life  of  students,  and  incite  to  worthy  ideals  and  achieve- 
ments. 

* For  special  classes  for  the  accommodation  of  students  deficient  in  preparatory  work,  see 
statement  on  a subsequent  page. 
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(5)  Instruction  during  the  earlier  as  well  as  in  the  later 
years  of  the  college  course  by  professors  of  recognized  stand- 
ing in  their  special  departments. 

(6)  Adaptation  of  courses  of  study  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  student. 

(7)  Conditions  favoring  financial  economy  on  the  part 
of  the  students  without  detriment  to  their  progress  and  stand- 
ing in  college. 

CO-EDUCATION. 

Earlham  was  among  the  earliest  of  co-educational  insti- 
tutions in  this  country.  At  the  beginning  of  its  first  session  its 
doors  were  opened  to  both  men  and  women.  Its  first  gradu- 
ating class  was  composed  of  one  man  and  one  woman. 
Throughout  its  history  it  has  continued  to  offer  to  women 
equal  educational  opportunities  and  facilities  with  men.  From 
year  to  year  its  enrollment  of  men  and  women  has  been  nearly 
the  same.  Co-education  in  Earlham  College  has  in  no  degree 
lowered  the  character  of  its  educational  work.  The  wide 
range  of  electives  in  courses  of  study  which  it  offers,  in 
common  with  most  higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
present  day,  affords  ample  opportunity  for  accommodating  the 
work  to  individual  students. 

HOME  LIFE. 

The  authorities  of  the  College  strive  to  make  of  Earlham 
Hall  an  ideal  dormitory.  Students  are  thrown  here  into  the 
midst  of  a beautiful  home  life.  Great  care  is  taken  to  afford 
the  most  favorable  possible  conditions,  and  to  surround  the 
students  with  the  most  helpful  influences  during  their  college 
careers.  Earlham  takes  especial  pleasure  in  inviting  inspection 
of  her  College  home,  and  she  takes  especial  pride  in  the  success 
she  has  had  in  preserving  and  developing  the  characteristics  of 
complete  manhood  and  womanhood.  It  is  no  unusual  thing 
for  students  residing  in  Richmond  to  live  in  Earlham  Hall 
during  their  college  days,  so  fully  are  the  advantages  of  such 
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experience  recognized  by  those  who  know  the  situation  best. 
Students,  however,  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  find  boarding  places 
in  the  community  or  city,  if  they  so  elect. 

LOCATION* 

The  college  is  located  on  a tract  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  western  limits  of  the  city 
of  Richmond.  The  college  buildings  occupy  a commanding 
site  overlooking  the  romantic  valley  of  the  Whitewater  River, 
the  city  and  the  surrounding  country. 

The  college  campus  has  an  area  of  forty  acres  and  is  one 
of  unusual  attractiveness,  being  delightfully  shaded  by  native 
forest  trees  and  tastefully  laid  out  in  walks  and  drives. 

Richmond  is  a beautiful  city  of  twenty  thousand  people, 
easily  accessible  from  all  directions  by  steam  and  electric  rail- 
ways. Its  business  interests  are  extensive  and  varied.  It  is 
noted  for  its  desirability  as  a place  of  residence.  It  is  a noted 
center  of  artists  and  art  interests.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
healthful  cities  in  the  country.  It  is  a city  of  churches,  schools 
and  superior  social  conditions.  Earlham  College  is  situated 
one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city,  and  is 
exceptionally  free  from  temptations  and  vicious  influences 
which  are  liable  to  imperil  college  life. 

BUILDINGS* 

Five  buildings  accommodate  the  several  departments  of 
the  college,  viz. ; Lindley  Hall,  Parry  Hall,  Earlham  Hall,  the 
Astronomical  Observatory,  and  the  Gymnasium. 

Lindley  Hall  is  a substantial  three-story  brick  and  stone 
structure,  of  modern  design,  with  a frontage  of  174  feet  and 
a depth  of  159  feet.  It  contains  the  office  of  the  President  of 
the  college,  the  faculty  room,  the  college  museum,  the  biological 
laboratory,  the  physical  laboratory,  the  psychological  laboratory 
and  adjoining  lecture  room,  the  library  and  reading  room,  fifteen 
large  recitation  rooms,  the  auditorium  with  a seating  capacity  for 
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one  thousand  persons,  rooms  of  the  department  of  music,  the 
Ionian  Society  hall,  the  Phoenix  Society  hall,  the  office  of  The 
Earlhamite^  and  the  college  postoffice.  The  class-rooms  are  all 
on  the  first  and  second  floors.  The  halls  are  wide  and  well 
lighted,  the  stairways  broad  and  of  easy  flight,  and  the  whole 
building  is  handsomely  finished  and  well  adapted  to  the  various 
purposes  for  which  it  is  designed. 

Parry  Hall  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  two  stories  in 
height.  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  department  of  chem- 
istry. 

Earlham  Hall  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  boarding 
department  of  the  college,  with  the  exception  of  the  spacious 
room  of  the  Christian  Associations  on  the  first  floor.  It  is  a 
four-story  brick  building,  the  main  part  of  which  has  a frontage 
of  190  feet  and  a depth  of  64  feet,  with  an  L at  each  end 
53x37  feet.  These  parts  of  the  building  are  occupied  by 
offices,  rooms  for  students,  parlors,  dining  room,  etc.  In  the 
rear  of  the  center  of  the  main  building  is  a three-story  brick 
structure  containing  engine  and  boiler  rooms,  laundry,  kitchen 
and  apartments  for  domestics.  Earlham  Hall  has  comfortable 
accommodations  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  students. 

The  three  buildings  above  named  are  all  heated  throughout 
by  steam  and  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  is  a brick  building 
38X  16  feet.  It  has  a movable  dome  and  is  furnished  with 
good  apparatus  for  the  practical  study  of  astronomy.  It  has 
an  achromatic  telescope,  equatorially  mounted,  with  a 6 ^-inch 
object  glass  and  five  eye  pieces,  affording  high  and  low  mag- 
nifying powers;  a transit  instrument,  with  a 3^-inch  object 
glass'  and  two  declination  circles,  and  a fine  clock,  with  mer- 
curial compensation,  adjusted  to  siderial  time. 

The  Gymnasium  is  a well-built  wooden  structure,  with 
stone  foundation,  60  x 40  feet.  It  is  well  furnished  with 
modern  apparatus,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a competent 
director. 


THE  EQUIPMENT. 


THE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  occupies  the  entire  second  floor 
of  Parry  Hall.  It  comprises  three  well-lighted  and  well- 
ventilated  rooms  and  a dark  supply  room.  It  has  throughout 
a superior  equipment  of  apparatus,  not  only  for  qualitative 
analysis,  but  also  for  quantitative  chemistry,  both  volumetric 
and  gravimetric.  The  main  working  room  for  general  chem- 
istry is  23x53  feet,  and  has  tables  for  forty-four  students 
working  at  a time.  Each  table  is  supplied  with  a full  set  of 
reagents,  gas  and  running  water. 

The  balance  room  has  an  excellent  equipment,  including 
an  exceptionally  fine  balance  with  agate  bearings,  weighing 
to  tV  m.  g.,  a Westphal  Balance  and  a Soleil  Saccharimeter. 

The  private  work  room  for  the  Professor  of  Chemistry 
opens  into  the  main  room,  the  balance  room  and  the  supply 
room. 

THE  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

The  Biological  Laboratory  occupies  four  rooms  on  the 
third  floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  The  main  room  is  30  x 60  feet, 
lighted  by  two  large  windows  in  each  end  and  a skylight  6x15 
feet  in  the  center,  and  is  provided  with  desk  room  and  lockers 
for  thirty  pupils  working  at  a time.  It  has  an  aquarium  with 
running  water.  It  is  provided  with  four  microtomes,  a hand- 
section  cutter,  a rocking  microtome,  a sliding  microtome  and 
a minot  microtome,  and  twenty-seven  compound  microscopes. 

It  has  an  imbedding  oven  heated  by  gas,  with  automatic 
regulator  and  with  sixteen  separate  compartments  for  paraffin 
imbedding. 
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In  addition  to  the  main  room  there  is  a paraffin  imbedding 
and  sectioning  room  that  communicates  with  the  other  three 
rooms.  There  is  also  a room  for  more  advanced  work,  with 
capacity  for  twenty  students. 

The  fourth  room  is  a projection  room,  with  seating  capacity 
for  fifty  students,  that  can  be  quickly  and  perfectly  darkened, 
in  which  a screen  is  permanently  hung  and  a stereopticon  is 
always  ready  for  use.  It  can  be  lighted  by  either  acetylene  or 
a lime-light.  The  department  has  a collection  of  400  slides, 
illustrating  ecological  botany,  vegetable  and  animal  histology, 
embryology,  cytology,  etc.  This  collection  is  constantly 
growing.  C.  S.  Bond,  M.  D.,  Richmond,  joined  the  Board 
of  Control  in  the  purchase  of  the  best  outfit  attainable  for 
photomicrography.  With  this  instrument  photomicrographs 
of  from  ten  to  four  thousand  diameters  can  be  made.  The 
microscope  used  in  this  work  is  a Zeiss  stand  with  four  eye- 
pieces, and  apochromatic  objectives  from  70  mm.  to  2 mm. 
focal  distance.  The  light  used  is  the  electric  arc. 

The  several  rooms  of  the  Biological  Laboratory  have  nine 
cases  for  the  accommodation  of  reagents  and  material  and 
books.  The  college  museum,  concerning  which  full  particu- 
lars are  given  on  subsequent  pages,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country. 

THE  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY. 

The  Physical  Laboratory  occupies  three  rooms  at  the  south 
end  of  Lindley  Hall.  The  general  laboratory,  where  are  held 
the  lectures  and  recitations,  is  on  the  first  floor.  This  room 
is  well  lighted  and  fitted  with  tables  suitable  for  all  general 
experiments.  The  physical  apparatus  is  arranged  in  cases  in 
this  room.  Adjoining  the  general  laboratory  is  a smaller  room 
which  is  used  for  the  more  delicate  experiments  in  magnetism 
and  electricity.  A heavy,  broad  shelf,  fastened  to  the  wall  by 
brackets,  runs  nearly  around  three  sides  of  this  room  and  fur- 
nishes a convenient  and  firm  support  for  magnetometers  and 
sensitive  galvanometers,  being  free  from  jars  of  the  floor.  This 
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room  is  provided  with  dark  screens  for  the  windows,  and  has 
a porte  lumiere  for  projections.  Immediately  beneath  the 
general  laboratory  is  a warm,  dry  basement  room,  which  is 
used  for  the  storage  of  larger  pieces  of  apparatus  and  as  a work 
room.  It  contains  a work  bench  and  outfit  of  tools  for  making 
and  repairing  apparatus.  This  room  may  be  darkened,  and  is 
used  for  photometry  and  other  experiments  in  light. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY* 

.The  Psychological  Laboratory  is  on  the  second  floor  of 
Lindley  Hall.  The  laboratory  is  furnished  with  water,  light, 
heat,  and  with  a new  and  complete  equipment  for  investigation 
of  sensation  and  perception  in  the  dermal,  auditory,  olfactory 
and  gustatory  realms.  The  equipment  is  good  also  for  the  study 
of  affective  qualities  of  consciousness  and  simple  and  complex 
reactions.  Among  the  pieces  of  apparatus  may  be  mentioned 
the  kymograph,  Marey’s  tambour,  bell  metronome,  Franck’s 
plethysmograph,  Hallior  and  Comte  plethysmograph,Walpert’s 
carbacidometer,  aesthesiometer,  Smedley’s  adjustable  grip  dyna- 
mometer and  dynamograph,  double  olfactometer,  the  Clark 
University  improved  vernier  chronoscope  measuring  to  5V  sec- 
ond, Galton  whistle,  stereoscopes,  campimeter,  hand  counter, 
stop  watch,  Snellen’s  type  tests.  Rumble’s  color  test,  temper- 
ature cylinders,  pressure  points,  color  mixers,  color  disks,  full 
set  Hering^s  standard  colored  papers,  set  of  Quincke’s  tubes, 
vertically  mounted  bi-convex  lense,  etc. 

THE  MUSEUM* 

The  Museum  is  upon  the  first  floor  of  Lindley  Hall. 
The  space  it  occupies  is  indicated  by  the  following  facts: 

1.  One  room,  60  by  70  feet,  with  large  galleries  on 
three  sides. 

2.  One  room,  15  by  20  feet. 

3.  Total  floor  space,  6,000  square  feet. 
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4.  Cases  for  specimens,  90 ; including 
35  Flat  cases,  7 by  3 feet. 

13  Flat  cases,  7 by  4 feet. 

20  Wall  cases,  7 by  4 feet. 

7 Upright  cases,  7 by  6 by  3 feet,  with 
five  shelves  each. 

A general  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  museum  may  be  gained 
from  the  following  inventory.  This  list  is  not  complete,  but 
names  the  most  important  collections  and  specimens  : 

(1)  Mounted  skeleton  of  mastodon.  Height  of  this  skeleton  to 
top  of  head  is  1 1 feet  2 inches ; length,  including  forward  curve  of 
tusks,  20  feet  2 inches. 

(2)  Mounted  skeleton  of  elephant. 

(3)  Mounted  skeleton  of  the  fossil  beaver.  Cast  oroides  Ohioensis. 
Unless  there  have  been  finds  made  in  very  recent  years,  of  which  reports 
have  not  been  published,  this  is  by  far  the  most  complete  skeleton  of 
the  species  known  to  scientists  anywhere  ; no  other  one  being  suffici- 
ently complete  to  be  mounted. 

(4)  A collection  of  mounted  skeletons  in  addition  to  the  three 
just  named,  including  two  human  skeletons,  the  skeleton  of  a camel, 
lion,  horse,  alligator,  python  sixteen  feet  long,  and  others. 

(5)  An  exceptionally  well  prepared  dissection  of  a human  body. 

(6)  Over  three  hundred  mounted  birds,  besides  a number  of 
mammals  and  reptiles,  including  a South  American  sloth,  baboon,  deer, 
foxes,  raccoons,  alligator,  etc. 

(7)  A collection  of  about  five  hundred  bird  skins,  collected  in 
Indiana,  North  Carolina  and  Florida.  Deposited  by  Alden  Hadley. 

(8)  A collection  of  papier-mache  anatomical  models,  and  twenty 
plaster  of  Paris  casts  of  brains,  representing  a series  from  man  to'  the 
ornithorhynchus. 

(9)  A collection  of  alcoholic  specimens,  including  fishes,  reptiles 
and  mollusks. 

(10)  An  herbarium,  including  a valuable  collection  representing 
in  part  the  local  flora,  besides  over  one  hundred  species  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  with  additions  from  North  Carolina  and  New  England. 

( 1 1 ) About  ten  thousand  palaeontological  specimens. 

(12)  Upwards  of  three  thousand  archaeological  specimens. 
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(13)  Four  large  cases  of  corals,  collected  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  the  West  Indies,  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Bahamas,  with  occasional 
specimens  from  other  waters. 

(14)  Over  three  hundred  specimens  of  volcanic  origin,  mainly 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ; collected  largely  fresh  from  the  crater  of 
Kilauea,  and  other  localities  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

(15)  More  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  mineral  specimens, 
including  : 

(^)  A series,  gift  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  collected 
from  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Greenland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Australia,  South 
America,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

{b')  ‘^The  Educational  Series”  of  rocks  and  minerals, 
gift  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(16)  More  than  five  thousand  marine,  fresh  water  and  land  shells. 

(17)  The  George  P.  Emswiler  collection  of  coins,  consisting  of 
nearly  twelve  hundred  pieces. 

(18)  A series  of  rock  specimens,  representing  the  general  geo- 
logical formation  of  Indiana,  from  the  oldest  to  the  latest. 

(19)  A large  and  interesting  collection  of  miscellaneous  articles 
from  various  mission  fields.  This  includes  valuable  specimens  from 
Palestine,  Africa,  Madagascar,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  China,  and  other  lands. 

(20)  About  one  thousand  miscellaneous  specimens,  including  textile 
fabrics,  implements,  ornaments,  weapons,  etc.,  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  ; heathen  idols  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  other 
objects  of  educational  value. 

Frequent  additions  are  being  made  to  the  museum,  either 
by  finds,  donations,  exchange  or  purchase.  Worthy  of  men- 
tion among  recent  accessions,  are : 

1 . A wall  case,  7 by  5 feet,  containing  principally  corals  and 
marine  shells.  From  the  late  James  M.  Starr,  of  Richmond,  Ind. 

2.  Cases  and  specimens,  mainly  archaeological  specimens  and 
insects.  From  the  late  Dr.  John  Arnold,  of  Rushville,  Ind. 

The  Museum  contains  a considerable  amount  of  working 
material,  aside  from  that  arranged  in  series  and  for  display. 
Both  the  working  material  and  specimens  arranged  primarily 
for  display,  are  used  extensively  for  purposes  of  scientific 
illustration. 
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THE  LIBRARIES. 


In  the  various  libraries  described  below,  students  of  Earlham 
College  have  access  to  about  40,000  volumes. 

I.  The  Libraries  of  the  College  and  of  the  Ionian 

AND  Phcenix  Societies. 

These  are  all  in  one  large,  well  lighted  room,  with  alcove 
annexed,  and  contain,  altogether,  8,000  volumes,  not  including 
a large  collection  of  pamphlets  and  unbound  periodicals.  The 
library  is  classified  according  to  the  Dewey  decimal  system 
of  classification,  and  has  a card  catalogue  embracing  authors, 
titles  and  subjects.  Poole’s  Index,  the  Cumulative  Index,  and 
other  supplementary  helps,  afford  ample  means  for  reference 
in  general  reading  and  special  work.  Students  have  direct 
access  to  all  books  and  periodicals. 

The  Reading  Room  is  supplied  with  a large  number  of  the 
leading  magazines  and  periodicals. 

Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library,  explaining  the  nature 
and  use  of  the  card  catalogue,  the  classification  and  shelf 
arrangement,  the  use  of  reference  books,  indexes,  tables  of 
contents,  bibliographies,  etc.,  is  given  by  the  Librarian  at  the 
opening  of  each  term,  and  individual  assistance  will  be  given 
at  any  time. 

II.  Departmental  Libraries. 

1.  The  German  and  French  Reference  Library. 

2.  The  History  Club  Reference  Library,  which  has  been 
incorporated  with  the  College  Library. 

3.  The  Geological,  Zoological  and  Botanical  Library. 

4.  The  Biological  Reference  Library. 

5.  The  Chemical  Reference  Library. 

6.  The  Anglican  Club  Library. 

7.  The  Reference  Library  of  the  Biblical  Department, 
in  the  reading  room.  It  contains  {a)  Standard  reference  works 
— dictionaries, encyclopaedias, concordances  and  commentaries; 
(V)  The  church  histories  of  Neander,  Schaff,  Milman,  Allen, 
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Pressence,  Stanley,  Trench  and  others;  (r)  Works  on  Biblical 
and  systematic  theology;  (d')  Works  on  Bible  history  and 
Bible  geography ; (^)  Selected  works  of  the  best  devotional, 
evangelistic  and  missionary  writers;  (/')  A large  collection  of 
Friends’  writings. 

III.  The  Morrisson-Reeves  Library. 

This  is  the  free  public  library  of  the  city  of  Richmond. 
It  contains,  at  present,  over  30,000  volumes.  Its  substantial 
growth  in  the  future  is  assured  by  liberal  endowment.  It  is 
accommodated  in  a beautiful  and  imposing  stone  and  brick 
building,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  rooms  for  the  shelving 
and  distribution  of  books,  reference  library  rooms,  a reading 
room,  and  an  assembly  hall  for  the  use  of  literary  and  scientific 
organizations  in  the  city.  Earlham  College  participates  with 
the  general  public  in  the  free  use  of  all  its  enlarged  educational 
resources  and  facilities. 

THE  AUDITORIUM. 

The  audience  room  of  the  college  is  upon  the  second  floor 
of  Lindley  Hall.  It  is  61  x 70  feet,  with  a gallery.  The 
lower  floor  is  seated  with  folding  chairs  of  comfortable  and 
attractive  pattern.  This  room  has  a seating  capacity  for  1,000 
persons,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  audience  rooms  in 
eastern  Indiana. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

The  equipment  of  surveying  instruments  consists  of  a 
Gurley  transit ; Berger  & Son  transit ; Holmes  transit,  with 
solar  attachment ; an  Admiralty  sextant ; Buff  & Berger 
18-inch  hydrographic  level;  Ulner  14-inch  level;  Gurley 
plane  table  of  original  design  ; Steel  tapes,  chain,  stadia  rods, 
and  all  the  necessary  equipment  for  precise  topographic  and 
railroad  surveying. 

Most  of  the  equipment  is  new  and  of  the  kind  in  general 
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engineering  use.  Other  equipment  is  added  as  the  number  of 
students  increases. 

The  draughting  room  is  well  lighted,  and  is  fitted  with 
substantial  and  convenient  tables  for  the  use  of  those  taking 
the  course  in  topographical  drawing,  shades,  shadows  and  per- 
spective, and  designing. 

Blue  printing  apparatus  is  used,  and  the  preparation  of 
tracings  and  blue  prints  is  a part  of  several  courses. 

Tests  of  brick,  cement,  etc.,  are  made  on  a machine 
installed  in  the  basement  of  Parry  Hall. 

Visits  are  made  to  the  yards  and  signal  system  of  the 
P.  C.  C.  & St.  L.  Ry. ; to  the  numerous  and  varied  bridges 
and  other  engineering  features  about  Richmond. 

SOCIETY  HALLS. 

These  are  two  in  number,  and  are  located  upon  the  third 
floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  They  are  commodious  rooms,  elegantly 
furnished. 

MUSIC  ROOMS. 

The  music  rooms,  upon  the  third  floor  of  Lindley  Hall, 
are  of  ample  size  and  convenient  arrangement.  They  afford 
the  best  of  facilities  for  practice  in  instrumental  music. 

REID  FIELD. 

An  athletic  field,  known  as  Reid  Field,”  joins  the  college 
campus  on  the  southeast.  It  is  600  feet  in  length  by  300 
feet  in  width.  The  Gymnasium  stands  in  its  northwest  corner. 
It  has  a quarter-mile  track,  of  approved  form,  football  and  base- 
ball grounds,  and  a grand  stand  of  ample  seating  capacity. 

The  expense  of  constructing  this  field  has  been  met  by 
private  contributions  from  the  alumni,  undergraduate  students, 
and  other  friends  of  the  college.  It  receives  its  name  in  honor 
of  Daniel  G.  Reid,  of  New  York  City,  who  was  the  largest 
single  contributor.  Extensive  and  well  constructed  tennis 
courts  join  Reid  Field  on  the  north. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 


Candidates  for  matriculation  must  pass  satisfactory  exam- 
inations, or  produce  acceptable  certijficates  of  proficiency  in 
the  following  branches,  namely  : English,  Foreign  Language, 
Mathematics,  History  and  Science,  equivalent  in  all  to  sixteen 
units  of  a four  years’  high  school  course  (a  ‘‘unit,”  as  here 
used,  standing  for  a yearns  daily  recitation  in  one  subject). 

ENGLISH*  (3  Units*) 

The  requirement  in  English  must  not  be  less  than  three 
full  years  in  high  school,  and  must  include  the  following 
subjects : 

1.  Composition. 

(<^)  Ability  to  write  the  English  language  readily  and  cor- 
rectly, in  any  simple  and  familiar  subject-matter ; this  will  be 
tested  in  spelling,  sentence-structure,  punctuation  and  para- 
graphing, 

(Z>)  Ability  to  vary  diction  and  phrase,  somewhat,  at 
pleasure,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  varieties  of  suject-matter 
commonly  found  in  literature. 

2.  Rhetoric. 

Knowledge  of  the  principles  of  literary  expression  in  their 
broader  range,  as  given  in  Genung’s  Practical  Rhetoric  (pp. 
i— 214),  or  other  standard  text-books  on  Rhetoric,  such  as 
Hart’s  Manual  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Carpenter’s 
Exercises  in  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or  Lewis’  First  Book 
in  Writing  English. 
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3.  Literature. 

{a)  Knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  literature,  such 
as  is  to  be  found  in  Stopford  Brooke’s  English  Literature,  Dr. 
Arnold’s  Manual  of  English  Literature,  and  other  works  of 
like  character  and  grade. 

(/5>)  Knowledge  of  the  history  of  American  literature,  such 
as  is  given  in  Pancoast’s  Introduction  to  American  Literature 
and  like  works. 

(c)  General  knowledge,  such  as  is  obtained  by  ordinary 
private  reading,  of  a dozen  or  more  English  or  American 
classics. 

Structural  literary  knowledge,  such  as  is  to  be  obtained 
in  a good  high  school  class,  of  half-a-dozen  English  or  Amer- 
ican classics. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE.  (3  Units.) 

The  full  equivalent  of  three  years’  daily  recitations  in 
either  Latin,  Greek  or  German  will  be  accepted.  (The  special 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  Engineering  Course  will  be 
found  under  the  discussion  of  the  work  of  that  department.) 
Quality  of  work  is  regarded  rather  than  the  amount  read,  but 
the  minimum  requirement  is  as  follows : 

Latin. — Grammar;  Caesar,  two  books  of  the  Commen- 
taries; Cicero,  five  orations;  Virgil,  two  books  of  the  ^Eneid. 

Greek.— Grammar ; Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  two  books; 
Homer,  three  books  of  the  Iliad,  and  three  books  of  the 
Odyssey  ; Prose  Composition. 

German. — Otis’  Elementary  German  (last  edition),  les- 
sons 1-37,  42,43;  Niebuhr’s  Heroengeschichten ; Brandt’s 
German  Reader;  Lessing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm ; Schiller’s 
Wilhelm  Tell;  Goethe’s  Iphigenie ; one  hundred  pages  of 
German  prose  of  some  difficulty;  thirty  pages  of  Jagemann’s 
German  Prose  Composition,  together  with  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  leading  features  of  German  syntax. 
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MATHEMATICS*  (3  Units*) 

Algebra,  through  quadratic  equations.  Special  attention 
should  be  given  to  factoring,  the  solution  of  equations  and 
quadratics. 

Plane  Geometry,  with  emphasis  upon  the  demonstration 
of  original  propositions  and  the  solution  of  original  problems. 

HISTORY*  a Unit*) 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  United  States  History,  covered 
by  the  usual  common  school  course,  the  admission  require- 
ments in  History  are  as  follows : 

(a)  The  history  of  the  ancient  oriental  nations,  and  of 
Greece  to  its  absorption  by  Rome. 

{h)  The  history  of  Rome  to  its  fall  in  476  A.  D.  Myers’ 
History  of  Greece  and  Allen’s  History  of  Rome  are  recom- 
mended. As  an  equivalent,  a thorough  mastery  of  Myers’ 
General  History,  or  other  text  of  equal  extent  and  value, 
together  with  a satisfactory  amount  of  supplementary  reading, 
will  be  accepted.  But  in  any  case  the  work  offered  should 
not  be  less  than  one  year  of  daily  recitations,  in  addition  to 
the  Common  School  History  of  the  United  States. 

Note. — The  Mediseval  and  Modern  History  given  in  the  General 
Histories  will  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  College  work  on  those 
periods. 

SCIENCE*  (I  Unit*) 

A year’s  laboratory  work  in  any  of  the  following  sciences : 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Zoology  or  Botany.  This  must  include 
both  laboratory  and  text-book  work,  together  equivalent  to  a 
full  year’s  course  in  high  school. 

Chemistry. — The  text-book  requirement  in  Chemistry 
should  cover  the  ground  of  such  a text-book  as  Remsen’s 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemistry.  The  student  must 
present  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  performed  the  experi- 
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ments  himself.  The  time  devoted  to  laboratory  work  should 
be  equal  to  that  given  to  text-book  work. 

Physics. — In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  in  Physics 
the  student  must  have  had  text-book  work  equivalent  to  that 
given  in  Gage’s  Elements,  together  with  an  adequate  amount 
of  actual  laboratory  work.  The  requisite  amount  of  work  in 
the  laboratory  is  four  hours  per  week  throughout  a high 
school  year. 

Zoology. — In  satisfying  the  requirements  in  Zoology,  the 
candidate  may  offer  a year’s  work  in  such  text-books  as 
Kingsley’s  Zoology,  Needham’s  Elements,  or  Packard’s  Briefer 
Course.  He  must  also  present  detailed  information  concern- 
ing the  practical  study  of  animals  which  he  has  made  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  the  text-book. 

Botany. — The  requirement  in  Botany  includes  the  mas- 
tery of  some  such  text-book  as  Bergen’s  Elements  of  Botany, 
Bessey’s  Briefer  Course,  or  Gray’s  Structural  Botany,  and  an  ~ 
adequate  amount  of  laboratory  and  out-of-door  study. 

Work  in  Physical  Geography  is  not  accepted  as  an  admis- 
sion requirement  in  Scienee. 

ELECTIVE  SUBJECTS*  (5  Units*) 

For  the  remaining  five  units  of  entrance  requirement,  the 
candidate  may  present  any  high  school  subjects  in  which  he 
gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  proficiency,  and  which  shall  each 
have  been  pursued  for  a period  of  not  less  than  one  school 
year  of  daily  recitations. 

ADMISSION  UPON  CERTIFICATE* 

A certificate  of  scholarship,  signed  by  the  principal  of  any 
one  of  the  following  schools,  is  accepted  in  place  of  examina- 
tion on  any  of  the  branches  required  for  admission  to  the 
College,  provided  that  the  work  certified  to  is  equal  in  amount 
to  that  given  heretofore  under  Requirements  for  Admission.” 
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Fairmount  Academy,  Fairmount,  Indiana. 

Spiceland  Academy,  Spiceland,  Indiana. 

Bloomingdale  Academy,  Bloomingdale,  Indiana. 

Union  High  School,  Westfield,  Indiana. 

Central  Academy,  Plainfield,  Indiana. 

Amboy  Academy,  Amboy,  Indiana. 

Raisin  Valley  Seminary,  Adrian,  Michigan. 

Damascus  Academy,  Damascus,  Ohio. 

Vermilion  Academy,  Vermilion  Grove,  Illinois. 

Commissioned  High  Schools  of  Indiana,  and  their  Super- 
intendents, as  furnished  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 


Instruction  : 

Akron,  Mrs.  Carrie  Templeton 
Albany,  W.  L.  Cory 
Albion,  J.  A.  Cummins 
Alexandria,  J.  G.  Collicott 
Amboy,  A.  E.  Martin 
Anderson,  J.  W.  Carr 
Angola,  J.  W.  Wyandt 
Arcadia,  E.  J.  Llewellyn 
Ashley,  J.  A.  Moody 
Attica,  E.  H.  Drake 
Auburn,  B.  B.  Harrison 
Aurora,  J.  R.  Houston 
Bedford,  W.  E.  Alexander 
Bloomfield,  C.  B.  McLinn 
Bloomington,  James  K.  Beck 
Bluifton,  W.  A.  Wirt  . 
Boonville,  C.  E.  Clarke 
Boswell,  J.  H.  Barnes 
Brazil,  L.  B.  Odell 
Bremen,  W.  F.  Ellis 
Broad  Ripple,  S.  B.  Flasket 
Brookville,  H.  Lester  Smith 
Brownstown,  W.  B.  Black 
Butler,  H.  G.  Brown 
Cambridge  City,  Lee  Ault 


Cannelton,  James  F.  Organ 
Carmel,  J.  W.  Teter 
Carlisle,  F.  B.  Johnson 
Carthage,  J.  H.  Scholl 
Cayuga,  Colfax  Martin 
Centerville,  E.  E.  Oldaker 
Charlestown,  W.  A.  Codings 
Chesterton,  S.  H.  Roe 
Churubusco,  Claude  Belts 
Cicero,  F.  A.  Gause 
Clinton,  William  F.  Clarke 
Chalmers,  John  Gowers 
Colfax,  C.  O.  Mitchell 
College  Corner,  Eli  P.  Wilson 
Columbia  City,  Craven  L.  Hottel 
Columbus,  T.  F.  Fitzgibbons 
Connersville,  W.  S.  Rowe 
Converse,  C.  E.  Spaulding 
Corydon,  Jesse  W.  Riddle 
Covington,  H.  S.  Kaufman 
Crawfordsville,  W.  A.  Millis 
Crown  Point,  F.  F.  Heighway 
Dana,  William  H.  Smythe 
Danville,  O.  C.  Pratt 
Darlington,  Daniel  Freeman 
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Decatur,  H.  A.  Hartman 
Delphi,  E.  L.  Hendricks 
Dublin,  J.  C.  Mills 
Dunkirk,  C.  E.  Vinzant 
East  Chicago,  W.  C.  Smith 
Edinburg,  C.  F.  Patterson 
Elkhart,  D.  W.  Thomas 
Elwood,  C.  S.  Meek 
Evansville,  F.  W.  Cooley 
Fairmount,  C.  H.  Copeland 
Flora,  I.  S.  Slabaugh 
Fortville,  Wm.  A.  Myers 
Fowler,  Lewis  Hoover 
Frankfort,  Edwin  S.  Monroe 
Franklin,  H.  B.  Wilson 
Fountain  City,  B.  W.  Kelly 
Frankton,  Jos.  B.  Fagan 
Fort  Wayne,  J.  N.  Study 
Galveston, 

Garrett,  E.  C.  Dollar 
Gas  City,  J.  H.  Jeffrey 
Goodland,  M.  A.  Hester 
Goshen,  V.  W.  B.  Hedgepeth 
Gosport,  E.  L.  Thompson 
Greencastle,  H.  G.  Woody 
Greenfield,  W.  C.  Goble 
Greensburg,  Elmer  C.  Jerman 
Greentown,  H.  E.  Shepherd 
Greenwood,  O.  E.  Behymer 
Hagerstown,  O.  L.  Voris 
Hammond,  W.  H.  Hershman 
Hartford  City,  C.  H.  Drybread 
Hobart,  W.  R.  Curtis 
Huntingburg,  F.  B.  Kepner 
Huntington,  W.  P.  Hart 
Indianapolis,  C.  N.  Kendall 
Jasper,  Bertram  Sanders 
Jeffersonville,  A.  C.  Goodwin 
Jonesboro,  A.  E.  Highley 


Kendallville,  D.  A.  Lambright 
Kentland,  C.  L.  Stubbs 
Kirklin,  F.  B.  Long 
Knightstown,  W.  D.  Kerlin 
Knox,  C.  W.  Egner 
Kokomo,  R.  A.  Ogg 
Ladoga,  J.  F.  Warfel 
Lafayette,  Russell  K.  Bedgood 
Lagrange,  W.  H.  Brandenburg 
Lapel,  W.  W.  Mershon 
Laporte,  John  A.  Wood 
Lawrenceburg,  T.  H.  Meek 
Lebanon,  C.  A.  Peterson 
Liberty,  John  W.  Short 
Ligonier,  W.  C.  Palmer 
Lima,  A.  W.  Nolan 
Linton,  Oscar  Dye 
Logansport,  A.  H.  Douglas 
Lowell,  H.  B.  Dickey 
Lynn,  Ossian  S.  Myers 
Madison,  C.  M.  McDaniel 
Marion,  Benjamin  F.  Moore 
Markle,  John  Reber 
Martinsville,  J.  E.  Robinson 
Middletown,  H.  N.  Coffman 
Mishawaka,  J.  F.  Nuner 
Michigan  City,  P.  A.  Cowgill 
Mitchell,  John  L.  Clauser 
Monon,  J.  N.  Shafer 
Montezuma,  J.  A.  Linebarger 
Monticello,  J.  W.  Hamilton 
Muncie,  G.  L.  Roberts 
Montpelier,  L.  E.  Kelley 
Mooresville,  W.  C.  Pidgeon 
Mt.  Vernon,  Edward  G.  Bauman 
McCordsville,  W.  B.  Stookey 
New  Castle,  J.  C.  Weir 
New  London,  M.  R.  Heinmiller 
New  Harmony,  Joseph  E.  Kelley 
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Newport,  J.  W.  Kendall 
Nappanee,  S.  W.  Baer 
New  Albany,  C.  A.  Prosser 
New  Augusta,  John  Shipman 
New  Carlisle, 

Noblesville,  John  A.  Carnagey 
North  Judson,  C.  F.  Blue 
N.  Manchester,  Chas.  F.  Miller 
North  Vernon,  G.  P.  Weedman 
Oakland  City,  R.  J.  Dearborn 
Odon,  F.  M.  McConnell 
Orleans,  M.  S.  Mahan 
Oxford,  M.  F.  Orear 
Paoli,  J.  C.  Brown 
Pendleton,  E.  D.  Allen 
Pennville,  W.  T.  Knox 
Peru,  A.  A.  Campbell 
Petersburg,  Sylvester  Thompson 
Pierceton,  F.  F.  Vale 
Plymouth,  R.  A,  Randall 
Portland,  Hale  Bradt 
Princeton,  Harold  Barnes 
Red  Key,  J.  E.  Orr 
Remington,  J.  N.  Spangler 
Rensselaer,  W.  H.  Sanders 
Richmond,  T.  A.  Mott 
Rising  Sun,  R.  L.  Thiebaud 
Roachdale, 

Roanoke,  Will  Lambert 
Rochester,  D.  T.  Powers 
Rockport,  F.  S.  Morgenthaler 
Rockville,  O.  H.  Blossom 
Rochester  Tp.  H.  S.,  W.  H.  Banta 
Rushville,  A.  G.  McGregor 
Salem,  L.  D.  Coffman 
Sheridan,  Abraham  Bowers 
Shipshewana,  J.  W.  Hostetler 


Shoals,  O.  H.  Griest 
South  Bend,  Calvin  Moon 
South  Whitley,  J.  W.  Coleberd 
Spencer,  A.  L.  Whitmer 
Sullivan,  W.  C.  McCollough 
Seymour,  H.  C.  Montgomery 
Shelby ville,  J.  H.  Tomlin 
Summitville,  A.  C.  Woolley 
Swayzee,  E.  E.  Petty 
Terre  Haute,  W.  H.  Wiley 
Thorntown,  T.  C.  Kenneday 
Tipton,  I.  L.  Conner 
Union  City,  L.  N.  Hines 
Upland,  W.  W.  Holiday 
Valparaiso,  A.  A.  Hughart 
Veedersburg,  W.  C.  Brandenburg 
Vevay,  E.  Danglade 
Vincennes,  A.  E.  Humke 
Van  Buren,  S.  W.  Convoy 
Wabash,  Adelaide  S.  Baylor 
Walkertown,  A.  E.  Clawson 
Warren,  J.  H.  Shock 
Warsaw,  Noble  Harter 
Washington,  William  F.  Axtell 
Wanatah,  F.  R.  Farnam 
Waterloo,  W.  S.  Almond 
Waveland,  Rupert  Simpkins 
West  Lafayette,  E.  W.  Lawrence 
Whiting,  Robert  L.  Hughes 
Williamsport,  S.  C.  Hanson 
Winamac,  Will  H.  Kelly 
Winchester,  Oscar  R.  Baker 
Westfield,  W.  A.  Jessup 
Windfall,  John  Owens 
Wolcott,  E.  B.  Rizer 
Worthington,  W.  B.  VanGorder 
Zionsville,  H.  F.  Gallimore 
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TESTIMONIALS. 

j|@^  Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and 
deportment  (preferably  from  the  last  principal  instructor)  is 
required  in  all  cases  before  a certificate  of  admission  is  granted. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  are  exam- 
ined in  the  studies  which  have  been  pursued  by  the  class  they 
wish  to  enter,  and  also  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  College,  if  advanced  standing  has  not  been  regularly  at- 
tained in  another  college.  A student  from  another  college, 
in  applying  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  at  Earlham, 
should  present  a letter  of  honorable  dismissal,  together  with  a 
detailed  certified  statement  of  the  work  done  by  him,  in  each 
department  of  study,  at  the  college  from  which  he  comes. 
Due  credit  is  given  for  all  such  work,  if  certified  by  a college 
of  acknowledged  standing. 

In  no  case  will  a student  be  granted  the  Bachelor’s  Degree 
who  has  not  spent  at  least  one  year  in  resident  study  at  the 
College. 

PREPARATORY  STUDIES. 

Earlham  College  has  no  Preparatory  Department.  In 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  otherwise  capable  and  worthy 
students  whose  preparation  for  college  has  been  incomplete  or 
irregular,  small  classes  are  maintained  in  preparatory  Latin, 
Mathematics,  History  and  English,  as  given  below.  The 
amount  of  work  which  a student  ^‘making  up”  preparatory 
studies  may  take  is  governed  by  the  rule  found  on  a subse- 
quent page. 

Latin. 

Collar  and  Daniel’s  First  Latin  Book;  Caesar’s  Commentaries; 
Cicero’s  Orations.  Fall  term. 
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Collar  and  Daniel’s  First  Book,  continued ; Vergil’s  ^neid. 
Winter  term. 

Collar  and  Daniel’s  First  Book;  Cesar’s  Commentaries;  Cicero’s 
Orations;  Vergil’s  iEneid.  Spring  term. 

Mathematics. 

Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry.  Fall  term. 

Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry.  Winter  term. 

Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry.  Spring  term. 

History. 

Oriental  Nations  and  Greece. — Botsford.  Fall  term. 

Rome. — Myers  or  Seignobos.  Winter  term. 

English. 

Rhetoric  and  Composition.  Winter  term. 

Rhetoric  and  Composition.  Spring  term. 

COLLEGE  REGISTRATION* 

At  the  commencement  of  every  term,  all  students,  whether 
they  have  previously  attended  the  College  or  not,  must  reg- 
ister their  names  in  the  President’s  office,  in  Lindley  Hall. 
Until  he  has  thus  registered,  no  one  is  regarded  as  a student 
or  entitled  to  the  advantages  or  accommodations  of  the  College 
in  any  way  whatever. 

After  having  enrolled  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
requirements,  each  student  will  receive  a Class  Registration 
card.  This  must  be  signed  by  the  College  Treasurer  and 
returned  at  once  to  the  Registrar.  No  student  is  a member 
of  any  class  until  the  above  conditions  are  complied  with  and 
his  name  is  sent  to  the  Professor  by  the  Registrar. 

ATTENDANCE  UPON  COLLEGE  EXERCISES* 

Regular  attendance  is  expected  upon  all  recitations  and 
lectures  prescribed  in  a student’s  course  of  study.  All  stu- 
dents not  residing  at  their  homes  are  expected  to  attend  the 
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daily  chapel  exercises,  as  are  also  all  students  who  are  due  at 
recitations  or  lectures  immediately  before  or  after  the  hour 
appointed  for  chapel,  or  who  for  any  reason  are  at  the  college 
during  the  time  of  chapel  service.  The  chapel  exercises  are 
designed  to  be  distinctly  religious  and  devotional  in  their  char- 
acter, and  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  give  them  such  variety 
and  interest  as  to  render  attendance  upon  them  a pleasure 
rather  than  a duty.  All  students  not  residing  at  their  homes 
are  expected  to  attend  religious  service  at  the  College  on 
Sabbath  mornings.  On  Sabbath  evenings  a general  prayer 
meeting  is  held  by  the  students  and  officers,  attendance  upon 
which  is  voluntary. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION, 

In  order  to  receive  the  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Earlham  Col- 
lege, a student  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  a four-years’ 
course  of  study  in  addition  to  the  entrance  requirements  here- 
tofore enumerated.  The  aggregate  amount  of  work  required 
for  graduation  for  students  entering  with  and  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  Fall  term,  1904,  is  equivalent  to  thirty-eight  “credits,” 
which  cover  not  less  than  five  recitations,  or  lectures,  of  fifty 
minutes  each  per  week,  for  an  entire  college  term.  Subjects 
in  which  fewer  than  four  hours  recitation,  or  lectures,  per  week 
are  assigned  are  given  proportional  fractional  credits  on  the 
basis  of  five  hours  per  week,  e,  ^.,  subjects  reciting  two  hours 
per  week  throughout  the  term  are  counted  two-fifths  of  a credit, 
three  hours  per  week  count  for  three-fifths  of  a credit. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORK. 

A complete  undergraduate  course  consists  of  three  classes 
of  subjects,  viz. : I.  Prescribed  Subjects.  II.  A Major 

Subject.  III.  Elective  Subjects. 

I.  Prescribed  Subjects. 

The  Prescribed  Subjects  required  of  all  students  who  are  candi- 
dates for  a degree  are  as  follows : 
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(1)  English,  one  year,  daily.  Three  credits, 

(2)  Mathematics,  one  year,  daily.  Three  credits.  To  be 
chosen  from  Solid  Geometry,  College  Algebra,  Plane  Trigonometry 
and  Analytic  Geometry. 

(3)  Science,  one  year,  daily,  with  at  least  two  terms  of  laboratory 
work.  Three  credits.  Or  a student  may  offer  two  terms  in  each  of 
two  departments,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Faculty,  for  which  four 
credits  will  be  granted. 

(4)  Language.  Two  years  of  daily  work,  or  six  credits ^ is  re- 
quired in  language  other  than  English.  This  may  consist  of  two  years 
in  any  one  language  offered  by  the  College,  or  one  year  in  each  of  two 
languages. 

(5)  History.  Two  credits, 

(6)  Philosophy  (Psychology  or  Ethics).  One  credit, 

(7)  Elocution  and  Rhetoric.  One  credit. 

The  total  number  of  credits  in  prescribed  work  required  for  grad- 
uation is  nineteen, 

II.  Major  Subject. 

This  must  be  chosen  by  the  student  not  later  than  the  beginning  of 
the  second  year  in  college,  and  must  be  pursued  for  a period  of  not  less 
than  three  years,  except  that  in  case  laboratory  science  is  selected,  a 
total  of  four  years  devoted  to  two  properly  related  sciences  may  be 
accepted  as  a student’s  major  work.  ^Trescribed”  work  can  not  be 
counted  for  major  work,  except  when  a student’s  major  subject  is  lan- 
guage, in  which  case  one  year  of  ^‘Prescribed  ” work  in  another  lan- 
guage will  be  accepted. 

The  minimum  number  of  major  credits  required  for  graduation  is 
nine. 

If  a student  change  his  major  study  (which  can  only  be  done  by 
permission  of  the  Faculty),  the  full  amount  of  major  work  in  one 
department  must  be  completed  before  he  receives  a degree.  That  is 
to  say,  no  substitutions  are  allowed  for  major  work. 

III.  Elective  Studies. 

These  may  be  selected  by  the  student  from  any  department  of  the 
College,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  professor  in  whose  department 
his  major  subject  is  found.  The  total  number  of  elective  credits  allowed 
in  the  full  four  years’  course  is  ten. 
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AMOUNT  OF  WORK  PER  TERM. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  take  at  least  fifteen  hours  of 
recitation  work  or  lectures  per  week,  each  term,  unless  a 
smaller  assignment  is  granted  by  the  President  or  Faculty. 

Not  more  than  eighteen  hours,  exclusive  of  Physical  Cul- 
ture, may  be  taken  except  by  permission  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Faculty  on  Extra  Studies. 

The  maximum  amount  of  work  for  Seniors  during  the 
Winter  and  Spring  terms  is  fifteen  hours  and  thesis.  In  no 
case  shall  the  total  number  of  hours  granted  exceed  twenty- 
three.  For  tuition  for  additional  work  see  a subsequent  page. 


WORK  IN  ABSENCE. 

Only  under  very  exceptional  conditions,  and  to  a very 
limited  extent,  is  credit  given  to  students  for  work  done  out- 
side of  course,  and  never,  except  by  permission  of  the  Faculty, 
granted  in  advance. 


PROFESSIONAL  WORK  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  attention  of  teachers  and  students  preparing  to  teach 
is  called  to  the  opportunity  offered  in  Earlham  College  for 
pursuing  professional  studies  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
a regular  College  Course.  One  full  year  may  be  devoted  to 
Psychology  as  a theoretical  basis  for  such  studies,  and  two 
terms  to  the  history  of  the  development  of  thought. 


SPRING  TERM  STUDIES. 

The  demand  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  a college  education  is  rapidly  growing. 
An  increasing  number  of  college  students  make  teaching  the 
means  of  providing  for  their  expenses  at  college.  For  these 
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reasons  many  persons  who  engage  in  teaching  during  the  Fall 
and  Winter  months  are  glad  to  spend  the  Spring  and  early 
Summer  in  College.  For  the  purpose  of  accommodating  this 
class  of  students,  Earlham  College  offers  instruction  in  a wide 
range  of  studies,  at  various  stages  of  advancement,  during  the 
Spring  term,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Schedules 
of  Recitations,  which  appear  on  subsequent  pages. 


SUMMER  TERM. 

For  special  announcement  concerning  the  Summer  Term, 
see  subsequent  pages  of  this  Catalogue. 


DEGREES. 

THE  bachelor’s  DEGREE. 

Earlham  College  grants  only  two  academic  degrees,  viz. : 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science,  The  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  will  be  awarded  to  all  students  who  have 
completed  the  full  requirements  for  graduation  as  heretofore 
set  forth  and  who  have  taken  as  their  major  work  Science  or 
Mathematics.  Students  whose  major  work  has  been  in  any 
other  department,  and  who  have  fully  complied  with  the  grad- 
uation requirements,  will  be  granted  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

GRADUATION  THESIS. 

A graduation  thesis  is  required  of  every  student  before  his 
diploma  is  issued.  The  subject  of  this  thesis  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Faculty,  for  approval,  not  later  than  the  second 
Wednesday  in  the  Winter  term;  the  thesis  itself  must  be 
completed  and  presented  for  approval  by  the  third  Wednesday 
in  May.  The  copy  of  the  thesis  presented  to  the  Faculty 
shall,  if  accepted,  become  the  property  of  the  College. 
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THE  MASTER^S  DEGREE. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  Degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  by  Earlham  College : 

1.  The  applicant  must  have  already  received  the  Bachelor’s  De- 
gree from  Earlham,  or  some  other  college  of  equal  standing. 

2.  The  minimum  period  of  graduate  work  required  of  students 
in  residence  is  one  year,  and  of  students  in  absentia , two  years. 
The  maximum  period  of  study  shall  be  four  years.  The  work  must, 
in  every  case,  be  the  full  equivalent  of  a year’s  study  in  residence. 

3.  In  all  cases  the  work  proposed  by  the  applicant  must  be  laid 
out  by  the  professors  in  whose  departments  it  belongs,  and  be  approved 
by  the  Faculty  in  advance. 

4.  The  work  may  be  done  : {a)  In  residence,  under  the  rules  of 
residence  required  of  other  students,  the  times  of  study,  recitation, 
etc.,  to  be  determined  by  the  convenience  of  the  applicant  and  his 
professors,  (f)  It  may  be  done  by  correspondence,  under  conditions 
to  be  specified  by  the  professors  having  charge  of  the  courses  taken, 
(r)  It  may  be  done  by  home  study,  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
professors,  in  case  the  applicant  resides  in  the  vicinity  of  the  College  ; 
the  hours  and  methods  of  instruction  to  be  arranged  between  the  appli- 
cant and  the  professors. 

5.  During  the  period  of  graduate  study  at  least  two  examina- 
tions shall  be  taken,  arranged  at  the  discretion  of  the  professor  in 
charge.  A third  and  final  examination  over  the  entire  course,  before  a 
Faculty  committee  of  three,  shall  be  taken  at  least  two  weeks  before 
Commencement,  at  which  time  the  thesis  shall  be  presented  and  de- 
fended. 

6.  In  case  credits  are  asked  for  work  done  under  instruction  other 
than  that  of  the  Earlham  Faculty,  the  value  of  such  credits  shall  be 
determined  by  examinations  taken  at  Earlham  College,  and  conducted 
by  the  professors  in  whose  departments  the  work  belongs. 

7.  Graduate  students  taking  undergraduate  courses  shall,  in  all 
cases,  pay  the  usual  college  fees. 

8.  No  undergraduate  work  regularly  offered  in  the  college  courses 
will  be  accepted  for  the  Master’s  Degree. 
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9.  Before  being  admitted  to  the  Master’s  Degree,  the  applicant 
must  present  an  acceptable  thesis  upon  some  subject,  for  the  treatment 
of  which  his  graduate  course  of  study  shall  have  specially  prepared 
him.  This  thesis  must  be  an  exponent  of  original  work  done  on  the 
part  of  the  writer,  and  shall  be  a substantial  and  valuable  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  treats. 

10.  Twenty-five  dollars  shall  be  paid  the  College  Treasurer  upon 
the  acceptance  of  the  proposed  course  of  study  and  before  the  candi- 
date enters  thereon,  and  twenty-five  dollars  when  the  work  is  half 
completed,  provided  the  course  pursued  is  entirely  in  one  department 
and  under  the  professor  outlining  the  course.  For  each  additional  pro- 
fessor conducting  a course  or  courses,  twenty-five  dollars  shall  be  paid 
the  College  Treasurer  in  two  equal  payments,  one  at  the  beginning  and 
the  remainder  when  the  work  is  half  completed.  An  additional  fee  of 
twenty  dollars  shall  be  paid  the  College  Treasurer  previous  to  receiving 
the  degree. 

1 1.  The  work  proposed  by  a graduate  student  and~ approved  by 
the  professor  in  charge,  must  be  presented  to  the  Faculty,  approved  by 
it,  and  made  a matter  of  record. 

The  proper  fees  must  be  reported  paid  before  the  candidate  shall 
proceed  with  his  course. 


HONORARY  DEGREES* 

Honorary  degrees  have  not  been  conferred  by  Earlham 
College  in  recent  years. 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS* 

Persons  of  mature  years  and  character  who  desire,  for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  the  President  or  Faculty,  to  pursue 
some  special  line  or  lines  of  work  without  becoming  candi- 
dates for  a degree  are  admitted  as  special  students.  Such 
students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  regular  students 
with  regard  to  the  quality  of  work  performed,  and  attendance 
upon  college  exercises  of  all  kinds. 


SCHEDULE  OF  LECTURES  AND  RECITATIONS  FOR  THE  FALL  TERM,  J904. 

[All  classes  meet  daily,  unless  otherwise  specified.  M,  T,  W,  Th  and  F,  indicate  the  days  of  the  week.] 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE, 

PROF.  BEGGS. 

PROF.  DEMAREE. 

PROF.  THOMPSON. 

The  work  in  this  department  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  two  classes  of  students : 

1.  Those  who  intend  to  make  Greek  their  major  subject 
during  their  college  course.  Such  students  will  pursue  the 
regular  Greek  course. 

2.  Those  students  whose  other  subjects  make  it  impos- 
sible or  unadvisable  for  them  to  spend  more  than  two  years 
in  the  study  of  Greek.  To  such  there  are  two  lines  of  work 
open : 

(a)  A course  designed  especially  for  students  who  want 
to  read  the  Greek  New  Testament,  in  order  that  they  may 
understand  and  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  truth  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  most  perfect  language  ever  known  for  the 
clear,  exact,  and  full  expression  of  spiritual  ideas.  These 
students  will  pursue  the  first  four  terms  of  the  regular  course, 
one  term  in  New  Testament,  and  one  term  in  other  Greek, 
to  be  arranged  with  the  head  of  the  department. 

(Z>)  A course  of  two  years,  consisting  of  the  first  two 
years  of  the  regular  course,  or  of  the  first  four  terms  of  the 
regular  course,  and  two  terms  of  other  Attic  Greek. 

Regular  Course  in  Greek, 

FIRST  YEAR. 

I.  Elementary  Greek.  The  underlying  principles  of  Greek  Ety- 
mology, an  understanding  of  which  will  enable  the  student  to  build  up 
the  inflection  of  the  noun  and  the  conjugation  of  the  verb.  This 
process  gives  large  development  to  the  reasoning  faculty  of  the  mind  ; 
and  since  the  Greek  is  a most  logically  constructed  language,  it  obviates 
the  necessity  of  learning  paradigms  chiefly  as  a matter  of  memory. 
Translation  of  easy  Greek  into  English.  Five  hours  a week,  1 1 140 
A.  M , Fall  term. 
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II.  Elementary  Greek,  continued.  Etymology.  Principles  of 
Syntax.  Acquisition  of  a vocabulary  by  building  up  words  from  Greek 
roots.  Daily  translation  of  Greek  into  English,  and  of  English  into 
Greek.  Five  hours  a week,  11:40  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

III.  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  with  daily  Prose  Composition  on  the 
basis  of  the  vocabulary  and  grammatical  structure  of  the  portion  read 
in  the  Anabasis.  Five  hours  a week,  1 1 140  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

IV.  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  continued.  Five  hours  a week,  9:10 
A.  M.,  Fall  term. 

V.  Homer’s  Iliad.  Introduction  to  Epic  Greek.  Scansion. 
Five  hours  a week,  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

VI.  Homer’s  Odyssey.  P'ive  hours  a week,  9:10  a.  m , Spring 
term. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

VII.  The  Apology  and  Crito  of  Plato.  Selections  from  Xeno- 
phon’s Memorabilia.  Lectures  on  Life  and  Thought  in  Athens  in  the 
Time  of  Socrates.  Five  hours  a week,  8 a.  m.,  P'all  term. 

VIII.  The  Four  Gospels.  This  course  will  cover  the  entire  life 
of  Christ  in  chronological  order.  Rapid  interpretation  of  the  Greek 
text  daily.  The  acquisition  of  a vocabulary  which  will  enable  the 
student  to  read,  without  consulting  the  Lexicon,  except  for  words 
occurring  less  than  ten  times  in  the  entire  New  Testament.  Lectures 
on  the  most  important  uncial  and  cursive  manuscripts  and  versions,  and 
their  use  in  determining  the  best  Greek  text.  Five  hours  a week,  8 
A.  M.,  Winter  term. 

IX.  Introduction  to  Greek  Tragedy.  One  or  more  plays  of 
Euripides.  Lectures  on  the  Development  of  Tragedy,  and  on  the 
Moral  Ideals  of  the  Dramatists.  Exposition  of  the  meters  used  in 
tragedy,  and  practice  in  Scansion.  Five  hours  a week,  8 a.  m..  Spring 
term. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

X.  Greek  Tragedy,  continued.  Two  plays  of  Sophocles  trans- 
lated, scanned  and  interpreted.  Five  hours  a week,  10:50  a.  m.. 
Fall  term. 
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XL  Introduction  to  Greek  Oratory.  The  oration  of  Demos- 
thenes on  the  Crown,  with  references  to  the  oration  of  ^Eschines 
against  Ctesiphon.  Five  hours  a week,  10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

XII.  Thucydides,  Book  II.  Five  hours  a week,  10:50  a.  m.. 
Spring  term. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

XIII.  Introduction  to  Greek  Philosophy.  Three  Books  of  Plato’s 
Republic.  Lectures  on  the  Development  of  Greek  Philosophy  from 
the  Ionian  Physicists  to  Plato.  Five  hours  a week,  10:50  a.  m.. 
Winter  term. 

XIV.  Lectures  and  library  work  on  the  History  and  Develop- 
ment of  Greek  Literature.  Five  hours  a week,  10:50  a.  m..  Spring 
term. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE* 

PROF.  CHASE. 

The  entrance  requirements  in  Latin  are  found  on  a pre- 
ceding page  of  this  catalogue.  Students  taking  Latin  as  a 
major  study,  read  Latin  during  at  least  three  years  after  enter- 
ing the  Freshman  class.  After  completion  of  the  Freshman 
year,  students  can  elect  any  of  the  courses  offered  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  they  are  competent  to  pursue. 
All  courses,  unless  it  is  otherwise  specified,  meet  five  hours  a 
week. 

The  aims  of  the  department  of  Latin  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows : 

First,  to  make  it  possible  for  students  with  fair  preparation 
to  enter  at  once  upon  an  appreciative  enjoyment  of  a great 
literature  and  a general  acquaintance  with  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  Romans,  thus  offering,  through  a wide  range  of  read- 
ing, an  attractive  line  of  elective  work  to  those  who  may  not 
contemplate  taking  Latin  as  a major  study.  But,  as  the  work 
of  the  preparatory  schools  in  making  students  acquainted  with 
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the  structure  of  the  language  is,  at  best,  inadequate,  consider- 
able attention  will  be  given  to  this  during  the  first  year.  Prose 
composition,  grammatical  review  and  a more  careful  study  of 
syntax  will  be  given  considerable  attention  with  the  end  that 
students,  by  the  close  of  this  year,  may  be  in  a position  to 
read  quite  rapidly  and  with  attention  almost  entirely  to  the 
finer  points  of  literary  criticism  and  other  matters  of  a more 
general  interest. 

Second,  as  few  separate  courses  in  Roman  history  or  an- 
tiquities will  be  offered,  very  considerable  attention  will  be 
given  to  these  subjects  in  connection  with  the  general  reading 
courses.  This  department  believes  most  strongly  that  a defi- 
ciency of  information  here  is  fatal  to  that  comprehension  of 
Roman  life  and  thought  and  institutions  which  forms  so  large 
a part  of  the  culture  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  Latin. 
General  lectures  upon  these  subjects  will  be  given  from  time 
to  time  in  the  department,  and  will  be  supplemented  by  the 
work  in  the  Latin  Club  and  by  that  offered  by  the  departments 
of  Greek  and  Ancient  History. 

Third,  there  are  two  classes  of  students  whom  it  is  espe- 
cially desired  to  attract.  It  is  felt  that,  in  addition  to  those 
whose  principal  interest  lies  in  the  work  in  this  department, 
more  students  who  have  completed  the  required  preparatory 
work  should  keep  fresh  their  knowledge  of  Latin  and  elect 
from  time  to  time  courses  in  this  field;  it  is  certainly  a mis- 
fortune to  have  the  work  of  the  preparatory  years  to  so  large 
an  extent  lost.  The  interests  of  such  students  will  be  care- 
fully conserved. 

Fourth,  this  department  believes  that  in  view  of  the  large 
demand  for  trained  teachers  of  Latin,  considerable  effort 
should  be  made  to  properly  equip  those  who  intend  to  teach. 
To  this  end  the  practical  questions  and  mooted  problems  in 
the  field  of  Latin  will  be  taken  up  during  the  last  years  of 
those  who  make  Latin  a major  study.  A regular  Teachers’ 
Course  is  now  being  offered  in  the  Summer  term,  and  may, 
upon  demand,  be  given  in  the  Spring  also. 
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Courses  in  Latin. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

I.  Livy.  (Selections  from  Books  XXI  and  XXII.)  The  reading 
will  be  largely  from  Book  XXI,  and  will  be  accompanied  with  prose 
composition  based  upon  the  text.  Fall  term,  1:45  p.  m.  Text, 
Westcott’s  Livy. 

II.  Cicero.  (De  Senectute  and  Selections  from  Cicero’s  Letters.) 
Wilkin’s  Primer  of  Roman  Literature  will  be  used  as  a basis  for  the 
study  of  the  history  of  the  literature.  1 145  p.  m..  Winter  term.  Texts, 
Bennett’s  De  Senectute,  Kirkland’s  Selections  from  the  Letters. 

III.  Tacitus.  (Germania  and  Agricola.)  1:45  p.  m..  Spring 
term.  Text,  Gudeman’s  Agricola  and  Germania. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

IV.  Horace.  (The  Odes  and  Epodes.)  This  course  is  entirely 
literary  in  its  character  and  is,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant offered.  It  is  expected  that  students  will  have  become  thoroughly 
familiar,  through  repeated  translation  and  review,  with  the  more  beau- 
tiful of  the  odes,  committing  copious  passages  to  memory.  Finished 
written  translations  will  be  required  from  time  to  time.  2:35  p.  m.. 
Fall  term. 

V.  Pliny’s  Letters.  Practically  all  of  the  selections  in  Westcott’s 
edition  will  be  read.  One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  course 
is  to  give  students  a vivid  picture  of  the  life  and  conditions  at  Rome  in 
the  early  empire.  2:35  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

VI.  Terence.  Several  of  the  plays  will  be  read,  one  with  great 
care,  and  the  others  rapidly  and  in  part  by  assigned  readings.  Careful 
study  will  be  made  of  the  Roman  drama  — its  origin  and  history,  and 
the  production  of  dramatic  performances.  2:35  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

VII.  Plautus.  Compare  Course  VI  for  the  aims  of  this  course. 
In  addition,  a careful  study  of  the  language  of  Plautus  will  be  made, 
with  some  attention  to  the  Sermo  Plebeius  and  Colloquial  Latin.  1 1 140 
A.  M.,  Fall  term. 

VIII.  Cicero’s  Letters.  This  course  is  primarily  historical,  and 
the  letters  will  be  made  the  basis  of  a careful  study  of  the  events  leading 
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up  to  the  civil  war.  The  complete  edition  of  the  letters  will  be  used, 
and  students  will  be  expected  to  prepare  papers  on  subjects  assigned 
them  in  this  field.  11:40  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

IX.  Roman  Private  Life  and  Roman  Administration.  For  the 
convenience  of  those  who  desire  to  take  two  and  three-hour  courses, 
this  course  will  be  divided,  the  time  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  being  devoted  to  Private  Life,  and  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
to  Roman  Administration.  Photographs  and  slides  will  be  used,  and  in 
every  way  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  make  vivid  and  real  the  private 
and  public  life  of  the  Romans. 

This  course  may  be  open,  at  the  option  of  the  instructor,  to  all 
who  have  completed  the  work  of  the  first  year.  11:40  a.  m..  Spring 
term. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

X.  The  Satires  of  Horace.  The  principal  attention  will  be 
directed  to  Horace’s  philosophy  of  life  and  views  of  men  and  affairs. 
The  development  of  the  satire  as  a literary  form  and  Horace’s  debt 
to  his  predecessors  will  be  briefly  studied.  1 1 :4c  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

XL  The  Elegiac  Poets — (Propertius,  Tibullus  and  Ovid).  The 
literary  tendencies  during  the  Augustan  age,  which  fostered  the  elegiac 
school  of  writers,  will  be  studied.  Characteristic  selections  from  these 
three  writers  sufficient  to  give  a clear  knowledge  of  their  style  and 
content,  will  be  read.  1 1 :4c  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

XII.  The  Satires  of  Juvenal.  The  object  of  this  course  is  in 
large  part  the  same  as  that  of  Course  V — to  picture  clearly  the  state  of 
life  and  manners  of  the  times,  Pliny  and  Juvenal  being  in  some  respects 
the  complement  of  each  other.  1 1 :40  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

The  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  will  alternate.  Thus,  the 
courses  marked  Third  Year  in  this  catalogue  will  be  given  in  1904—05, 
and  those  marked  Fourth  Year  in  1905—06. 

ROMAN  AND  GREEK  HISTORY. 

For  these  courses,  which  Latin  students  are  expected  to  take,  if 
they  have  not  already  had  them,  see  announcements  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  History. 

THE  LATIN  CLUB. 

A working  club,  formed  of  the  more  advanced  students  of  Latin, 
meets  bi-weekly  throughout  the  year.  Each  year  some  such  subject 
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as  the  following  is  studied  — Roman  private  life,  Roman  administra- 
tion, Roman  law,  problems  in  Roman  history,  history  of  the  literature, 
etc.  Systematic  work,  requiring,  however,  little  extra  work  from 
each  individual,  is  done,  and  members  prepare  numerous  short  papers. 
The  club  is  thus  a most  important  supplement  to  the  regular  work. 
Its  organization  is  entirely  informal. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMAN. 

PROF.  CHARLES. 

PROF.  GERBER. 

PROF.  HOLE. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America,  the  primary  objects  of  this  course  are 
philological  scholarship,  literary  culture,  and  linguistic  disci- 
pline, while  oral  practice  is  considered  a valuable  auxiliary. 

Philological  scholarship  means  in  this  case,  in  the  first 
place,  a satisfactory  acquaintance  with  the  essentials  of  Eng- 
lish grammar;  then  a thorough  mastery  of  German  grammar; 
and,  finally,  an  outlook  into  the  great  field  of  comparative 
grammar  and  philology  in  general. 

Literary  culture  is  obtained  through  a close  study  of  what 
is  best  in  literature.  The  value  of  literary  culture  can  not 
possibly  be  overestimated.  The  great  classics  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  languages  rank,  in  their  elevating  and  ennobling  in- 
fluence, next  to  the  Bible,  and  nothing,  with  that  one  excep- 
tion, can  give  such  supreme  delight  and  inspiration  as  a close 
contact  with  the  master-minds  of  the  human  race  and  an 
adequate  understanding  and  appreciation  of  their  works. 

Linguistic  discipline  signifies  the  mental  drill  which  is 
derived  from  conscientious  and  idiomatic  translation.  We 
fully  endorse  what  James  Russell  Lowell  remarked  on  this 
subject,  in  his  presidential  address  before  the  Association  at 
Cambridge:  ^Tt  (the  translating  of  standard  works  in  for- 

eign languages  into  English)  compels  us  to  such  a choosing 
and  testing,  to  so  nice  a discrimination  of  sound,  propriety. 
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position,  and  shade  of  meaning,  that  we  now  first  learn  the 
secret  of  the  words  we  have  been  using  or  misusing  all  our 
lives.” 

Courses  in  German* 


FIRST  YEAR. 


I.  Grammar  and  Composition;  Guerber’s  Maerchen  und  Erzaeh- 
lungen  II.  Daily,  8 a.  m.  and  11:40  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

II.  Grammar  and  Composition;  Storm’s  Immensee  and  Heyse’s 
L’Arrabbiata.  Daily,  8 a.  m.  and  11:40  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

III.  Grammar  and  Composition  ; Bernhardt’s  Novelletten-Bibli- 
othek  I.  Daily,  8 a.  m.  and  11:40  a.  m..  Spring  term. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

IV.  Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell;  Stories  by  Heyse  or  others;  Syn- 
tax and  Composition.  Daily,  10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

V.  Lessing,  Minna  von  Barnhelm  ; Historical  Prose  such  as  : 
Freytag,  Aus  dem  Jahrhundert  des  Grossen  Krieges,  or  Sybel,  Die 
Erhebung  Europas  gegen  Napoleon  I ; Syntax  and  Composition. 
Daily,  10  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

VI.  Goethe,  Iphigenie,  and  Hermann  und  Dorothea ; Lyric 
Poetry.  Daily,  10  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

VII.  Life  of  Schiller;  Schiller’s  Lyrische  Gedichte  and  one  or 
two  dramas;  Modern  Prose;  Prose  Composition.  Daily,  10:50 
A.  M.,  Fall  term. 

VIII.  Life  of  Lessing ; Lessing,  Emilia  Galotti  and  Nathan  der 
Weise  ; Prose  Composition.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

IX.  SchefFel,  Ekkehard ; Sudermann,  Frau  Sorge ; Outline  of 
the  History  of  German  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Daily, 
10:50  A.  M.,  Spring  term. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

X.  Goethe,  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  and  Tasso ; History  of 
German  Literature,  with  Collateral  Reading.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m.. 
Fall  term. 
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XI.  Goethe,  Faust,  with  Collateral  Reading,  3 hours  a week  ; 
Wright’s  Gothic  Primer,  2 hours  a week.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Win- 
ter term. 

XII.  Goethe,  Faust,  with  Collateral  Reading,  continued,  3 hours 
a week;  Wright’s  Middle  High  German  Primer,  continued;  and 
Outline  of  the  History  of  the  German  Language,  2 hours  a week. 
Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES* 

PROF.  CHARLES. 

MRS.  CHARLES. 

The  aims  in  view  in  this  department  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  outlined  under  the  Department  of  German,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  introduction  of  Spanish 
into  the  course  of  study  is  largely  in  response  to  the  demand 
resulting  from  the  recent  active  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  problems  of  international  interest. 

Courses  in  French. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

I.  Grammar  and  Composition;  Whitney’s  Introductory  French 
Reader.  Daily,  1:45  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

II.  Sand,  La  Mare  au  Diable ; Sandeau,  Mile,  de  La  Seigliere  ; 
Labiche,  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon ; Grammar  and  Composition. 
Daily,  1:45  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

III.  Sarcey,  Le  Siege  de  Paris ; Merimee,  Colomba  ; Racine, 
Athalie ; Grammar  and  Composition.  Daily,  1:45  p.  m..  Spring 
term. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

IV.  Corneille,  Le  Cid ; Hugo,  Hernani ; Racine,  Phedre ; 
Moliere,  Le  TartufFe  and  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme ; Syntax  and 
Composition.  Daily,  3:25  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

V.  Zola,  La  Debacle  ; other  Nineteenth  Century  Prose ; Syntax 
and  Composition  ; Outline  of  the  History  of  French  Literature.  Daily, 
3:25  p.  M.,  Spring  term. 
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Courses  in  Spanish* 


FIRST  YEAR. 

I.  Grammar  and  Composition  ; Ramsey’s  Elementary  Spanish 
Reader,  3 hours.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall 
term.  Mrs.  Charles. 

II.  Grammar  and  Composition  ; Alarcon,  El  Capitan  Veneno, 
3 hours.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term. 
Mrs.  Charles. 

III.  Galdos,  Marianela ; Grammar  and  Composition,  3 hours. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Mrs.  Charles. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY* 

PRESIDENT  KELLY. 

PROF.  W.  N.  TRUEBLOOD. 

PROF.  HODGIN. 

There  was  never  a time  in  the  history  of  education  when 
the  philosophical  disciplines  came  into  such  intimate  and  vital 
relation  with  the  movements  of  civilization  as  they  do  to-day. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  the  operation  of  two  tendencies. 
The  so-called  practical  work  of  our  times  is  being  recognized 
as  successful  more  and  more  in  proportion  to  its  being  grounded 
on  true  and  adequate  theory.  At  the  same  time  philosophic 
thought  is  assuming  more  and  more  the  biological  and  develop- 
mental point  of  view  — is  taking  more  into  account  actual 
experience. 

In  the  courses  offered  in  this  department  the  attempt  is 
made  to  lead  the  student  into  sympathetic  touch  with  this  dom- 
inating spirit  in  contemporary  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

During  the  first  term  a general  course  is  given  in  Psychol- 
ogy, in  which  the  theoretical,  physiological  and  experimental 
phases  of  the  subject  are  touched  upon.  In  the  third  term  a 
study  is  pursued  of  educational  and  genetic  Psychology.  In 
Philosophy  two  terms  are  spent  in  the  study  of  the  works  and 
the  methods  of  the  great  epoch-makers,  and  in  the  third  term 
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the  student  is  given  special  opportunity  for  original  thinking 
in  criticising  and  evaluating  the  leading  ethical  theories,  the 
ultimate  purpose  being  to  elaborate  an  adequate  ethical  theory. 

For  equipment  of  Psychological  Laboratory,  see  page  19. 

Courses  in  Psychology. 

I.  Introductory  Course.  The  general  theory  of  Psychology  is 
discussed  in  its  most  important  hypotheses,  with  constant  appeal  from 
the  text-book  to  observation,  experimentation  and  introspection.  James* 
Briefer  Course  or  Stout’s  Manual,  and  lectures.  Daily,  8 a.  m..  Fall 
term.  President  Kelly. 

II.  Educational  Psychology.  The  term’s  work  consists  in  a 
statement  and  analysis  of  the  stages  passed  through  by  the  individual 
in  the  rise  of  intelligence.  Attention  is  given  to  animal  pyschology 
and  the  general  evolution  of  consciousness.  The  problems  and  meth- 
ods of  modern  pedagogical  procedure  are  examined  in  the  light  of  the 
above  investigation.  Lectures  and  quizzes  on  assigned  readings,  3 
hours.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term. 
President  Kelly. 

Courses  in  Philosophy. 

III.  Logic.  A course  in  Logic  is  offered  during  the  third  term, 
using  Jevons’  text-book.  After  a thorough  study  has  been  made  of 
definitions  and  of  correct  and  apparent  reasoning,  abundant  exercises 
are  given  in  the  detection  and  analysis  of  fallacies.  Daily,  2:35  p.  m.. 
Spring  term.  Prof.  Wm.  N.  Trueblood. 

IV.  Greek  Philosophy.  A study  of  the  salient  points  in  the 
trend  of  thought  through  the  Greek  period.  Most  of  the  time  is 
spent  with  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Weber’s  History  of  Phi- 
losophy and  selections  from  Plato’s  Dialogues  and  Aristotle’s  Nicho- 
machean  Ethics.  Daily,  10  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Not  given  in  1904. 
President  Kelly. 

V.  Modern  Philosophy.  Following  a brief  survey  of  the  medi- 
aeval sQurces  from  which  modern  philosophy  sprang,  the  growing  con- 
ceptions of  philosophy  are  traced  through  the  writings  of  DesCartes, 
Hobbes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Leibnitz,  Spinoza,  Kant  and  Hegel. 
Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term.  Not  given  in  1905.  President 
Kelly. 
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VI.  Ethics.  An  introductory  course  in  the  theories  of  Ethics, 
with  some  attention  to  their  historical  development.  Mackenzie’s 
Manual  of  Ethics  is  used  as  a text,  and  is  supplemented  by  lectures 
and  discussions.  Daily,  8 a.  m..  Winter  term.  President  Kelly. 

VII.  Philosophy  of  Literature.  Studies  in  English  Philosophy. 

Work  for  1904:  (i)  Bascom’s  Philosophy  of  English  Literature. 

(2)  An  option  from  Bacon,  Moore,  Spencer,  Fisk,  Ruskin,  Emerson 
or  J.  S.  Hill.  Daily,  11:40  a.  m..  Winter  term.  Prof.  Trueblood. 

VIII.  Philosophy  of  History.  This  is  a study  of  Guizot’s  His- 
tory of  European  Civilization,  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  French 
Revolution,  with  Hegel,  Draper,  Morris,  Adams,  Balmes,  Flint  and 
others  for  reference.  Knight’s  edition  of  Guizot  is  used  as  the  text. 
Daily,  8 a.  m..  Spring  term.  Prof.  Hodgin. 

IX.  The  History  of  Education.  (See  Department  of  History, 
Course  XIII.) 

Allied  Courses  for  Psychology : Biology,  Courses  I,  II,  III. 

Physics.  Chemistry. 

Allied  Courses  for  Philosophy  and  Ethics : Greek  I,  II,  III. 

History.  English.  Biblical  Literature. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY. 

PROF.  HOLE. 

The  facilities  for  the  study  of  Geology  are  to  some  extent 
indicated  in  the  description  of  the  College  Museum  in  the » 
chapter  on  ‘^Equipment.”  In  the  vicinity  of  Richmond 
occur  outcrops  of  both  Ordovician  and  Silurian  deposits. 
The  drift  is  nowhere  better  represented  than  here,  glacial 
striae  being  abundant  within  a mile  of  the  College,  and  at 
various  places  a little  more  remote.  A gorge  seventy-five 
feet  deep  and  several  miles  in  length,  the  cliffs  teeming  with 
fossils,  is  within  twenty  minutes’  walk  of  the  College. 
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I.  Elementary  Mineralogy.  Study  of  the  common  rocks  and 
rock-forming  minerals.  Each  student  collects  and  classifies  not  less 
than  seventy-five  rock  specimens.  This  course  should  be  preceded  by 
the  equivalent  of  one  term’s  work  in  Chemistry.  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day, 8:oo  A.  M.,  Fall  Term. 

II.  Dynamic  and  Structural  Geology,  {d)  Study  of  the  agencies 
which  produce  changes  on  the  earth  : Volcanoes,  earthquakes,  wind, 
rain,  frost,  rivers,  glaciers,  the  ocean,  etc.  ; {b)  The  gross  structure 
of  rocks.  Assignments  are  made  for  study  of  related  topics  in  the 
literature  of  Geology.  Course  II  should  be  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  Course  I.  Daily,  3:25  p.  m..  Fall  Term. 

III.  Physiographic  Geology.  Study  of  the  origin  of  the  geo- 
graphic features  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  the  different  stages  in  their 
development.  Assigned  readings  as  in  Course  II.  Not  given  in 
1904-1905. 

IV.  Historical  Geology.  The  historical  succession  of  the  rocks 
forming  the  earth’s  crust ; geological  history  of  the  North  American 
continent,  with  a study  of  the  succession  of  the  ancient  forms  of  life. 
The  work  includes  a brief  study  of  Comparative  Zoology,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  relation  of  present  life  systems  to  those  of  the  past. 
Some  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  classification  of  fossils  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, of  which  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  well  defined  species. 
This  course  should  be  preceded  by  Courses  I,  II  and  III.  Not  given 
in  1904-1905. 

V.  General  Geology.  A course  with  assigned  readings,  giving 
a general  view  of  the  successive  epochs  in  the  geological  history  of  the 
earth,  with  the  most  important  facts  and  principles  of  dynamic,  structural 
and  physiographic  geology.  An  examination  of  specimens  from  the 
College  Museum,  and  a study  of  some  of  the  geological  phenomena 
of  the  neighborhood  constitute  a part  of  this  course.  Course  V is  open 
to  all  students,  but  can  not  be  counted  among  the  three  required  credits 
in  Science.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Fall  Term. 

Allied  Courses : Biology,  I,  II  and  IV  ; Physics,  first  year  ; 

Chemistry,  first  year ; Applied  Mathematics,  IX  and  XVIII. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY. 

PROF.  DENNIS. 

PROF.  LIFE. 

Candidates  for  a degree  in  Biology  are  required  to  pursue 
Botanical  and  Zoological  studies  for  not  less  than  three  years. 
An  option  for  more  than  this  minimum  requirement  has  been 
accepted  by  a majority  of  the  students  who  have  taken  this 
course. 

The  Course  Comprises 

1.  A year  in  a' general  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom,  in- 
cluding vegetable  Morphology  and  Histology. 

2.  A year  in  a general  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
including  Morphology  and  Histology. 

3.  A year  in  Cytology,  Neurology  and  such  special  in- 
vestigations as  the  students  may  be  able  to  pursue.  This  work 
varies  somewhat  from  year  to  year.  All  courses  require  two 
hours  of  laboratory  or  field  work  daily. 

Courses  in  Biology. 

I.  A Study  of  Trees.  This  is  in  the  main  an  ecological  study. 
It  might  be  called  Field  Botany.  The  student  learns  to  name  the  trees 
of  Wayne  County  by  their  bark,  their  leaves,  their  fruit,  their  appear- 
ance in  the  distance.  He  makes  a study  of  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
put,  of  the  light  relations  of  plants,  of  their  soil  relations,  of  polination, 
seed  scattering,  branching,  buds,  plant  societies,  mass  life.  A large 
collection  of  illustrative  photographs  has  been  made.  Coulter’s  Plant 
Relations  and  Apgar’s  Trees  for  Naming  have  been  used.  Daily,  9:10 
a.  m..  Fall  term. 

II.  Plant  Histology.  Permanent  microscopic  mounts  of  all  vege- 
tative and  reproductive  parts  are  made  and  studied.  Along  with  this  a 
study  is  made  of  evolution  of  sex.  Coulter’s  Plant  Structures  and 
Chamberlain’s  Methods  in  Vegetable  History  have  been  used.  Open 
to  all  students  who  have  had  Course  I.  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

III.  Birds — A Study  of  Relationships.  Seventy-five  birds,  in- 
cluding' all  that  nest  in  Wayne  County,  are  studied.  These  lectures 
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are  accompanied  by  lectures  on  mimicry,  sexual  dimorphism,  migra- 
tions, nesting,  the  food  of  birds,  adaptation,  etc.  Open  to  all  students. 
Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

IV.  General  Animal  Histology,  with  Histological  Methods.  Shaf- 
fer’s Essentials  of  Histology  and  Lee’s  Microtomist’s  Vademecum  are 
the  texts.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  Course  II.  Daily, 
1:45  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

V.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Osteology  and  Myology — A Mor- 
phological Study.  The  skeletons  of  twenty-five  species  of  vertebrates 
furnish  abundant  material  for  this  work.  Skeletons  of  sheep,  cat,  fox, 
rabbit,  bat,  frog  and  opossum  have  been  prepared  by  students  of  this 
course,  Fowler’s  Mammalian  Osteology.  Open  to  all  students. 
Daily,  1:45  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

VI.  Embryology.  Segmentation  has  been  studied  in  the  eggs  of 
frog  and  fish  and  organic  development  in  the  eggs  of  chick  and  turtle. 
Text,  Foster  and  Balfour,  with  Hertwig  and  Minot  for  reference. 
Daily,  1:45  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

VII.  Cytology.  Cytology  has  been  studied  in  the  roots  of  onion 
and  tradescantia,  in  the  early  segmentation  of  ascaris,  and  in  the  pollen, 
mother  cells  and  embryo  sacks  of  plants,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
histological  and  embryological  work,  which  has  included  the  segmenta- 
tion stages  of  Sea  Urchins  and  Crepidula.  Text,  Wilson’s  Cell  in  its 
Variations  and  Inheritance.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  all  previous 
courses.  Daily,  2:35  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

VIII.  Neurology.  In  this  term’s  work  the  sheep’s  brain  is  first 
carefully  studied  after  Wilder  and  is  then  compared  with  every  available 
sort  of  brain.  This  is  followed  by  a study  of  Golgi  and  other  prep- 
arations for  minute  structure.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  all  pre- 
vious courses.  Daily,  2:35  p.  m..  Winter  term, 

f 

IX.  Special  Studies.  The  following  special  studies  have  been 

made  and  acceptable  theses  presented  in  most  of  them : The  Butter- 

flies of  Wayne  County.  The  Descent  of  Pollen  Tube.  The  Adap- 
tation of  the  Water  Cress.  The  Mosses  of  the  Vicinity  of  Richmond. 
Spore  Formation  in  the  Algae.  Microscopic  Sections  of  Native  Woods. 
The  Development  of  Feathers.  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the 
Pituitary  Body.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  all  previous  courses. 
Daily,  2:35  p.  m..  Spring  term. 
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X.  Photomicrography.  The  opportunity  is  offered  any  student 
who  has  had  two  full  years  of  biological  study  to  take  a course  in  Pho- 
tomicrography, lantern  slide  making  and  projections.  7:10  p.  m.,  two 
nights  a week. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY* 

PROF.  COLLINS. 

For  description  of  Chemical  Laboratory,  see  page  17. 

Courses  in  Chemistry* 

I.  General  Chemistry.  This  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  elements,  as  given  in  Course  II.  Hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  carbon,  and  the  members  of  the  halogen  group,  are  studied 
this  term.  Much  time  is  devoted  to  elementary  Chemical  Theory. 
Laboratory  work,  about  one  hour  per  day.  Text : Newth’s  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  Part  I,  twelve  chapters.  All  of  Part  II,  and  Chapter  I,  in 
Part  III.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

II.  General  Chemistry.  In  this  course  are  covered  the  remaining 
chapters  of  Part  III,  of  Newth’s  Text.  The  student  learns  in  the 
laboratory  the  characteristic  reactions  of  the  metals  studied.  Laboratory 
work,  one  hour  per  day.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

III.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Each  student  determines  the  metals 
in  twenty-five  unknown  solutions,  and  both  metals  and  acids  in  twenty- 
five  unknown  solids.  Text:  McGregory’s  Qualitative  Analysis. 
Laboratory  work,  three  hours  per  day.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Spring 
term. 

IV.  Volumetric  Analysis.  In  this  course  the  student  becomes 
acquainted  with  a wide  range  of  methods  of  Volumetric  Quantitative 
Analysis.  Text:  Sutton’s  Volumetric  Analysis.  Daily,  11:40  a.  m. 
Two  hours  daily.  Fall  term. 

V.  Volumetric  Analysis.  A continuation  of  Course  IV.  Each 
student  usually  devotes  the  greater  part  of  this  term  to  a thorough  study 
of  some  one  problem.  In  past  years,  the  pollution  of  streams  by 
^sewage  and  factories ; analysis  of  mineral  waters,  fertilizers  and  baking 
powders,  are  subjects  which  have  been  taken.  Daily,  11:40  a.  m.. 
Winter  term. 
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VI.  Organic  Chemistry.  Remsen’s  Text  is  used,  and  a number 
of  preparations  are  made  in  the  laboratory.  Daily,  11:40  a.  m.. 
Spring  term. 

VII.  Physiological  Chemistry.  In  this  course  Rockwood’s  Text 
is  used,  and  practically  all  the  experiments  there  outlined  are  performed 
in  the  laboratory.  The  course  includes  a study  of  food,  blood,  bone, 
ferments,  digestive  agents  and  the  products  of  digestion.  Daily,  9:10 
a.  m..  Fall  term. 

VIII.  Theoretical  Chemistry.  This  course  consists  of  lectures 
on  Chemical  Theory.  The  laws  of  gases,  theory  of  solution,  elec- 
trolysis and  thermo-chemistry  are  discussed.  Experiments  are  shown 
which  illustrate  the  laws,  and  numerous  problems  are  worked.  Open 
to  those  who  have  taken  Courses  I to  V,  and  at  least  a year’s  work  in 
Physics.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS- 

PROF.  COLLINS. 

The  work  of  the  first  year  is  somewhat  more  advanced 
than  a high  school  course.  It  may  be  taken  by  those  who 
have  not  studied  Physics,  but  those  who  have  taken  a year  of 
high  school  Physics  may  take  this  course  with  profit.  Students 
who  expect  to  teach  Physics  in  high  schools  will  find  this 
course  valuable  in  preparation  for  such  work.  Students  enter- 
ing this  course  should  have  some  knowledge  of  Trigonometry. 

The  work  of  the  second  year  is  intended  to  give  a more 
thorough  study  of  three  lines  of  work  for  those  who  merely 
want  to  know  more  about  physical  phenomena,  and  for  those 
who  expect  to  engage  in  some  branch  of  engineering  work. 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  separate  parts,  any  one  of 
which  may  be  taken  without  the  other  two.  Only  those  who 
have  had  the  first  year’s  work,  or  its  equivalent,  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  any  of  these  courses.  A knowledge  of  Trigonom- 
etry is  essential,  and  some  knowledge  of  Calculus  is  useful. 
No  text-book  is  used,  but  frequent  reference  is  made  to 
standard  works  on  the  special  subjects. 
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Courses  in  Physics. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

I.  Practice  in  Measurement,  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics  ; Com- 
position and  Resolution  of  Forces  ; Motion ; Work  ; Energy  ; Sound. 
Daily,  8;oo  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

II.  Heat ; Light.  R.  W.  Stewart’s  Elementary  Text.  Daily, 
8:oo  a.  m.  Winter  term. 

III.  Magnetism  ; Electricity.  Sylvanus  P.  Thompson’s  Lessons. 
Daily,  8:oo  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

IV.  Magnetism  and  Electricity.  Determination  of  H.  by  methods 
of  Gauss  and  by  Electrolysis.  Study  of  magnetic  qualities  of  iron  wires 
by  the  magnetometric  method.  Hysteresis  Curves.  Measurements 
of  resistance  with  slide  wire,  box  and  Carey-Foster  Bridges.  Making  of 
resistance  coils.  Clark’s  Potentiometer.  Dynamo  characteristics.  In 
connection  with  the  laboratory  work,  a careful  study  will  be  made  of 
the  direct  current  dynamo-electric  machinery,  with  experiments  on  a 
small  dynamo  belonging  to  the  College,  and  visits  to  neighboring  power 
plants.  Daily,  2:35  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

V.  Heat.  Expansions  of  Liquids,  Solids  and  Gases.  Radiation, 
Conduction.  Pressure  of  Saturated  Vapor  at  various  temperatures  above 
and  below  100  C.  Osmotic  Pressure.  Measurements  of  High  Tem- 
perature. Heat  of  Combustion.  In  connection  with  this  work  a 
study  will  be  made  of  the  steam  engine,  and  some  elementary  work  in 
Thermodynamics  will  be  taken  up.  Daily,  2:35  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

VI.  Light.  Use  of  the  Spectrometer  in  measuring  angles  and 
determining  indices  of  refraction.  Spectra.  Determination  of  constants 
of  lenses.  Compound  Microscope.  Interference.  Diffraction.  Polar- 
ization. Saccharimeter.  In  connection  with  the  experiments  will  be 
taken  some  work  in  geometrical  optics,  and  a consideration  of  the  limits 
to  the  power  of  the  telescope  and  microscope.  A study  will  be  made 
of  the  various  errors  and  corrections  in  objectives  of  telescopes,  cameras 
and  microscopes.  Daily,  2:35  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

Science  Club* 

A club  composed  of  those  interested  in  Science  meets  bi-weekly  for 
the  discussion  of  matters  not  treated  in  the  regular  courses.  Papers  are 
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presented,  either  on  topics  of  a general  scientific  nature  or  the  results 
of  investigations  carried  on  in  the  College  laboratories.  A general  dis- 
cussion follow^s  the  presentation  of  a paper.  The  student  membership 
is  limited. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

PROF.  SACKETT.  ♦ 

PROF.  HOLE. 

MR.  HADLEY. 

The  course  in  Mathematics  offers  wide  latitude  to  the 
student  who  wishes  to  prepare  to  teach  or  to  pursue  advanced 
work  in  Astronomy  or  Mathematical  Physics. 

The  courses  are  not  short  and  smattering  but  are  more 
extended  and  are  designed  to  give  good  drill  and  thorough 
knowledge. 

Graduates  of  the  course  will  find  their  work  credited  at 
any  of  the  largest  Universities  where  they  may  wish  to  pursue 
graduate  work  in  the  same  line. 

Courses  in  Mathematics. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

I.  Solid  Geometry.  Daily,  two  sections  : 8:oo  a.  m.  and  1 1 140 
a.  m..  Fall  term. 

II.  College  Algebra.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m.  and  11:40  a.  m.. 
Winter  term. 

III.  Trigonometry.  Daily,  two  sections  : 8:00  a.  m.  and  1 1:40 
a.  m..  Spring  term. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

IV.  Analytic  Geometry.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

V.  Analytic  Geometry.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

VI.  Differential  Calculus.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

VII.  Integral  Calculus.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

VIII.  Analytic  Mechanics.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term. 
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FOURTH  YEAR. 

IX.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  Daily,  1 145  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

X.  Advanced  Trigonometry  and  Least  Squares.  Daily,  1 1 140 
a.  m..  Winter  term. 

XI.  Mathematical  Astronomy.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
1 145  p.  m..  Spring  term. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

PROF.  SACKETT. 

PROF.  HOLE. 

Entrance  requirements  are  the  same  as  specified  on  pages 
25-33,  that  a student  offering  the  equivalent  of  only  two 

years  of  daily  recitations  in  either  Latin,  Greek  or  German 
may  graduate  by  making  two  additional  credits  in  Applied 
Mathematics,  /.  ^.,  by  offering  for  graduation  forty  credits, 
eleven  of  which  shall  be  in  the  major  subject.  A student 
offering  the  equivalent  of  only  one  year  of  Foreign  Language 
(preferably  German)  may  graduate  by  making  four  additional 
credits  in  Applied  Mathematics,  /.  ^.,  by  offering  for  gradua- 
tion forty  credits,  thirteen  of  which  shall  be  in  the  major 
subject.  The  prescribed  subjects  remain  the  same. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  a firm  foundation  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  most  advanced  technical  knowledge  or  for  the 
practice  of  civil  engineering. 

Both  class  room  and  field  work  are  very  thorough  and 
receive  full  credit  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Cornell 
University,  or  University  of  Chicago. 

There  are  405  hours  of  field  and  recitation  work  in  Land 
and  Railroad  Surveying. 

The  analysis  of  roofs,  bridges  and  arches,  the  mechanics 
of  engineering  structures  and  the  designing  of  railway  and 
highway  bridges  and  girders  occupy  an  hour  a day  for  one  year. 

Hydraulics,  involving  the  flow  of  water  through  orifices, 
pipes  and  conduits;  and  problems  in  water  supply  and  sewer- 
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age,  including  a course  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  San- 
itary Engineering,  continues  five  times  a week  for  twenty- 
seven  weeks. 

A year  of  Astronomy  not  only  gives  culture  knowledge 
but  also  affords  practice  in  the  determination  of  latitude,  long- 
itude and  time.  The  method  of  least  squares  is  applied  to 
problems  in  geodetic  surveying. 

A large  number  of  Earlham  graduates  are  now  occupying 
engineering  positions,  and  the  demand  for  graduates  is  larger 
than  the  supply. 

Courses  in  Civil  Engineering* 

I.  Solid  Geometry.  A study  of  propositions  concerning  lines 
and  planes  in  space,  polyhedrons,  cylinders,  cones  and  the  sphere,  with 
numerous  original  exercises.  Daily,  two  sections:  8:00  and  11:40 
a.  m..  Fall  term. 

II.  College  Algebra.  {a)  A brief  review  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Algebra,  such  as  factoring,  surds  and  imaginaries,  systems 
of  quadratic  equations,  inequalities,  proportion  and  variation,  (b)  A 
further  study,  which  will  include  progressions,  development  of  functions 
in  series,  logarithms,  theory  of  equations,  permutations  and  combina- 
tions, probability  and  determinants.  Credit  upon  this  term’s  Algebra 
will  not  be  given  for  work  done  in  High  Schools,  except  upon  certificate 
showing  in  full  the  scope  which  has  been  covered  by  the  pupil  and  his 
grades  therein.  Daily,  8:00  and  11:40  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

III.  Plane  Trigonometry.  The  trigonometric  functions  of  an 
angle,  and  the  ‘equations  expressing  their  relations,  with  practice  in 
proving  trigonometric  identities.  The  principles  are  applied  in  the 
solution  of  triangles ; problems  are  selected,  partly  from  text-books, 
partly  from  assigned  field  work.  This  course  must  be  preceded  by 
Course  I.  Daily,  two  sections:  8:00  and  11:40  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

IV.  Analytic  Geometry.  A study  of  the  geometric  equivalents 
of  Algebraic  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degrees,  containing  one, 
two  or  three  unknown  quantities,  with  a few  of  the  more  interesting 
and  important  Higher  Plane  Curves.  This  course  must  be  preceded  by 
Courses  I and  III.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

V.  Analytic  Geometry.  Course  V is  a continuation  of  Course 
IV,  and  completes  the  discussion  of  conic  sections  and  the  related  sur- 
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faces  and  solids.  Coarse  V must  be  preceded  by  Courses  I,  III  and 
IV.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

VI.  Differential  Calculus.  The  method  of  rates  is  used  to  intro- 
duce the  subject.  The  significance  of  the  derivative,  the  formation  or 
successive  derivatives  and  the  theory  of  maxima  and  minima  are  dw^elt 
on  with  special  emphasis.  The  principles  of  Integral  Calculus  and 
practice  in  integration  are  also  given  attention.  Course  VI  must  be 
preceded  by  Courses  I,  II,  III,  IV  and  V.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m.. 
Spring  term. 

VII.  Integral  Calculus.  This  course  includes  a review  of  and 
advanced  work  in  Differential  Calculus,  the  theory  of  limits,  the  dis- 
cussion of  plane  curves,  areas,  surfaces  and  solids.  Course  VII  must 
be  preceded  by  Course  VI.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

VIII.  Analytic  Mechanics.  Force,  motion,  velocity,  acceleration, 
friction,  work,  power  and  energy  are  the  principal  subjects.  The  text 
is  accompanied  by  a large  number  of  practical  problems.  Course  VIII 
must  be  preceded  by  Courses  VI  and  VII.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m. 
Winter  term. 

IX.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  This  is  the  first  of  three  courses 
constituting  a year’s  work  in  Astronomy.  The  text-book  work  is  sup- 
plemented by  essays  requiring  investigation  by  the  student,  and  by  work 
at  the  Observatory.  Course  IX  requires  only  Course  III  to  precede  it. 
Daily,  1:45  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

X.  Advanced  Trigonometry  and  Least  Squares.  This  course 
includes  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Engineering  Astronomy  and  an  intro- 
duction to  the  method  of  Least  Squares  with  problems  showing  method 
of  application.  Course  X requires  Courses  III  and  IX  to  precede  it. 
Daily,  11:40  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

XI.  Mathematical  Astronomy.  This  course  leads  to  the  deter- 
mination of  latitude,  longitude  and  time,  and  the  instrumental  work  and 
computations  necessary  for  correct  methods  and  results.  Instrumental 
errors  are  obtained.  Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  work  at  the 
Observatory.  Course  XI  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  IX  and  X. 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1:45  p.  m , Spring  term. 

XII.  Drawing.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
facility  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  drawing  instruments  and  a working 
knowledge  of  plain  lettering.  Daily,  2:35  p.  m..  Spring  term. 
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XIII.  Perspective.  This  course  presents  the  methods  of  obtain- 
ing shades,  shadows  and  perspective  by  the  use  of  Projective  Geometry. 
A large  number  of  drawings  are  made  illustrating  the  principles.  Work 
in  freehand  perspective  closes  the  term.  Course  XIII  should  be  preceded 
by  Course  XII.  Daily,  3:25  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

XIV.  Graphics.  This  course  presents  the  methods  of  graphical 
analysis  of  various  structures,  such  as  derricks,  roof  trusses  and  bridges. 
The  stresses  in  a number  of  designs  are  carefully  obtained.  Course 
XIV  should  be  preceded  by  Course  VIII.  Daily,  10:00  a.  m.. 
Spring  term. 

XV.  Strength  of  Materials.  The  design  of  the  various  members 
that  enter  into  engineering  structures  is  discussed,  and  the  work  of 
Course  XIV  is  continued  by  finding  proper  dimensions  for  different 
members.  Structural  details  are  worked  in  completed  designs.  Daily, 
10:00  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

XVI.  Hydraulics.  The  course  embraces  the  theory  of  the  flow 
of  water  through  orifices,  nozzles,  short  and  long  pipes.  Practical 
problems  in  water  works  construction,  pumping  and  water  power  are 
investigated  and  the  actual  flow  of  streams  is  measured.  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  10:00  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

XVII.  General  Sanitation.  A study  of  the  germ  theory  of 
disease  and  the  relation  of  pure  air,  food  and  water  to  public  health  and 
epidemic  diseases.  The  theory  and  practice  of  heating,  lighting  and 
ventilating  are  also  discussed.  Lectures.  Tuesd::y  and  Thursday, 
10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

XVIII.  Sanitary  Engineering.  The  elements  of  design  and 
construction  of  water  supply,  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  are  studied, 
taking  practical  problems.  The  construction  and  cleaning  of  streets 
also  receive  proper  attention.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  10:50 
a.  m..  Winter  term. 

XIX.  Land  Surveying.  This  course  familiarizes  the  student 
with  the  use  and  adjustment  of  instruments,  the  ordinary  methods  of 
land  surveying.  Government  surveys,  re-surveys  and  transit  and  stadia 
and  plane  table  methods.  Course  XIX  must  be  preceded  by  Course 
III.  Daily,  2:35  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

XX.  Railroad  Surveying.  The  field  work  of  running  circular 
and  transition  curves,  leveling  and  cross  sectioning  is  done  as  in  actual 
work.  Profiles,  estimates  and  computations  of  cost  are  made.  Daily, 
2:35  p.  m..  Spring  term. 
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XXI.  Railway  Economics.  A study  of  railway  location  and 
operation,  using  Wellington’s  Economics  of  location  and  original  maps 
and  profiles.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  io:oo  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

XXII.  Arches.  As  a continuation  of  Courses  XIV  and  XV, 
a study  of  steel,  masonry  and  concrete-steel  arches  is  offered,  using 
graphical  and  analytical  methods.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:45  p.  m.. 
Spring  term. 

Allied  Courses:  Physics,  I,  II,  III  ; Chemistry,  I,  II,  III  ; 
Political  Economy ; Biology,  first  year ; Psychology,  Introductory 
Course. 

The  Mathematical  Society* 

The  object  of  this  society  is  to  give  ample  opportunity  for  those 
manifesting  an  especial  taste  for  pure  or  applied  mathematics,  not  only 
to  study  different  phases  and  new  methods  of  work  in  higher  mathe- 
matics, as  an  addendum  to  the  class  work,  but  also  to  discuss  problems 
which,  from  their  nature,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  any  regular 
course. 

The  society  is  also  useful  to  its  members  by  affording  them  practice 
in  the  presentation  of  subjects  with  which  the  rest  of  the  society  are 
more  or  less  unfamiliar.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  class  work,  and 
must  be  of  great  value  to  the  prospective  teacher. 

Additions  will  be  made  to  the  mathematical  sections  of  the  library 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  growth  along  the  line  demands. 

The  Morrisson-Reeves  Library  possesses  a number  of  publications 
on  pure  and  applied  mathematics. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH  AND  LITERATURE* 

PROF.  W.  N.  TRUEBLOOD. 

PROF.  RUSSELL. 

This  department  comprises  courses  in  English  and  Amer- 
ican Literature,  Biblical  Literature,  Literary  Art,  Rhetoric 
and  Composition,  the  Old  English  Language  (Anglo-Saxon), 
Middle  English  Language  and  Modern  English  Language. 
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Courses  in  English* 

I.  Studies  in  the  Philosophical,  Critical  and  Esthetic  Essay. 
These  studies  will  be  made  from  famous  types;  selections  from  Bacon, 
Addison,  Lamb,  Stevenson,  Arnold,  Warner,  Renan.  They  will 
emphasize  the  Essay y as  a literary  product.  Daily,  2:35  p.  m..  Fall 
term. 

II.  Biblical  Literature.  A study  of  the  elements  and  characteristic 
forms  of  the  Biblical  writings.  The  course  Heals  mainly  with  the  Old 
Testament,  and  aims  to  enable  the  reader  of  the  English  Bible  to 
appreciate  to  a larger  extent  the  literary  beauty  and  power  of  the  Hebrew 
writings,  and  so  to  realize  more  fully  their  spiritual  worth.  Fall  term, 
10:50  a.  m.  Prof.  Russell: 

III.  Studies  in  Prose  Fiction.  These  studies  will  be  made  in 
the  Realistic  Novel,  the  Romantic  Novel,  the  Historical  Novel,  and 
the  Short  Story,  and  will  emphasize  the  qualities  and  forms  of  these,  as 
species  of  Prose  Fiction.  Daily,  10:00  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

IV.  A General  Survey  of  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament. 
(For  a description  of  the  course,  see  under  Department  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Interpretation,  on  a subsequent  page.)  Winter  term, 
10:00  a.  m.  Prof.  Russell. 

V.  The  Book  of  Isaiah.  (For  the  description  of  the  course,  see 
under  the  Department  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation,  on  a 
subsequent  page.)  Spring  term,  10:50  a.  m.  Prof.  Russell. 

VI.  Studies  in  the  Elements  of  Literary  Art.  This  course  embraces 
a study  of  the  elements  of  Poetry,  for  which  the  text-book  in  use  is 
Stedman’s  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry.  Daily,  10:00  a.  m..  Fall 
term. 

; VII.  Studies  in  the  Law  and  Technique  of  the  Drama.  Author, 

Woodbridge.  Daily,  1:45  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

VIII.  Studies  in  English  and  American  Poetry.  Work  for 
1904—05  : Nineteenth  Century  Poets.  Ten  poems  from  each  of  live 

authors  chosen  from  this  list : Longfellow,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Whittier, 
Bryant,  Riley,  Maurice  Thompson,  Kipling,  Tennyson,  Robert  Brown- 
i ing,  Mrs.  Browning,  Byron,  Campbell,  Wordsworth,  Shelley  ; studied 
analytically  and  critically  for  characteristics  of  author — thought,  form, 
conception  and  expression.  Daily,  2:35  p.  m..  Winter  term. 
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IX.  Philosophy  of  English  Literature.  Author,  Bascom.  Daily, 

1 1:40  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

X.  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  Course  in  theory  and  practice 
of  composition.  Two  hours,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  9:10  a m.. 
Winter  term. 

XI.  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  Continuation  of  Course  X. 
Two  hours,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

Courses  in  the  English  Language* 

XII.  Studies  in  Syntax  and  Idioms.  The  matter  of  this  course 
is  mainly  post-Shakesperian  idioms,  but  wherever  necessary  for  foun- 
dation or  explanation  of  peculiarities,  it  reaches  backward,  even  into 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  course  was  designed  for  only  advanced  students 
of  the  language,  but  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  adapt  it,  as  much 
as  possible,  without  changing  its  basis,  to  the  needs  of  the  teacher  of 
Modern  English.  Daily,  3:25  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

XIII.  Old  English  (Anglo-Saxon),  (i)  Studies  in  the  elements 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language — phonology,  etymology  and  syntax. 
(2)  Selections  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels,  Chronicle  Conver- 
sations, Homilies,  and  Alfred’s  Translation  of  Bede.  Cook’s  First 
Book  in  Old  English.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

XIV.  Early  English  (1150- 13 50).  Studies  (philological, 
linguistic  and  literary)  in  The  Ormulum,  The  Ancren  Riwle,  and  the 
Early  English  Chronicles.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

XV.  Middle  English  (1350—1550).  (i)  Studies  (philological, 

linguistic  and  literary)  in  options  from  Wycliffe’s  New  Testament, 
Chaucer’s  Poems,  Malory’s  Mort  D’ Arthur,  Ascham’s  Toxophilus. 
(2)  Studies  in  modern  English  syntax  and  idioms.  Daily,  10:50 
a.  m..  Spring  term. 

XVI.  History  of  the  Evolution  of  the  English  Language. 
Studies  in  Lounsburry’s  English  Language,  with  comparisons  with 
Marsh,  Latham,  Emerson  and  others.  Daily,  3:25  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

Allied  Courses  : For  students  in  Anglo-Saxon  : History,  Courses 

II  and  VIII ; and  German,  Courses  I and  II.  For  students  in  Liter- 
ature : German,  Courses  III  and  IV ; Greek,  Courses  V,  IX,  X ; 
Latin,  Courses  VI,  VIII  ; Philosophy,  Courses  II,  VI,  VIII. 
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The  Anglican  Club. 

This  club  was  established  some  years  ago  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
Department  of  English,  and  has  been  in  successful  operation  since. 

It  is  a literary  organization  of  limited  membership,  designed  to  alFord 
opportunity  to  those  specially  interested  in  the  study  and  production  of 
literature,  for  more  thorough  investigation  of  standard  works,  and  more 
thorough  culture  of  natural  tastes  and  qualities. 

It  is  organized  on  the  club  basis,  and  thus  frees  itself  from  formality, 
and  secures  to  its  members  the  utmost  liberty  consistent  with  dignity  and 
order.  It  meets  semi-monthly  in  the  class-room  assigned  to  English 
literature.  Its  sessions  are  two  hours  in  length. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

PROF.  HODGIN. 

ASST.  PROF.  LINDLEY. 

The  work  of  this  department  — History,  Government, 
Economics  and  Sociology  — is  arranged  with  the  following 
purposes  in  view  : 

1.  To  give  to  the  student  some  insight  into  the  develop- 
ment of  the  institutional  life  of  the  most  progressive  modern 
nations,  and  the  ideas  which  have  organized  and  controlled  the 
facts  and  movements  of  this  development. 

2.  To  furnish  the  information  and  incentives  necessary 
to  broad,  intelligent,  sympathetic  citizenship. 

3.  To  supply  a basis  of  preliminary  training  for  those 
who  contemplate  entering  the  law,  journalism,  business  or  the 
civil  service. 

The  libraries  to  which  the  students  have  access  (see  page 
22)  afford  a fairly  good  working  laboratory  for  the  department. 

Courses  in  History. 

I.  Mediaeval  History.  A study  of  the  emergence  of  Teutonic 
nations  out  of  the  apparent  chaos  following  the  fall  of  Rome ; attempt 
to  revive  the  Empire  by  Charlemange  ; Feudalism,  Chivalry  and  the 
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Crusades ; contest  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities  for 
supremacy  ; and  the  great  literary  and  religious  awakening  preparatory 
for  modern  times.  Myers’  Middle  Ages  is  the  text,  supplemented  by 
reference  to  numerous  other  authorities,  and  by  occasional  lectures. 
Daily,  8:oo  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Prof.  Hodgin. 

II.  Modern  History.  The  facts  and  principles  of  the  religious 
and  political  revolutions  of  the  period  are  studied,  tracing  the  transition 
from  the  forms  of  absolutism  in  Church  and  State  to  freedom  in  both. 
Institutions  of  the  leading  European  States  are  compared  and  contrasted. 
Myers’  Modern  Age,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  references.  Daily, 
2:35  p.  m..  Winter  term.  Prof.  Hodgin. 

III.  English  History.  This  course  covers  the  time  from  Caesar’s 
invasion  to  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  concerns  itself  with  the  institu- 
tional and  constitutional  history  of  the  period  involved.  Lectures,  text- 
book, required  readings  and  reports.  Open  to  all  students.  Daily,  10 
a.  m..  Winter  term.  Prof.  Hodgin. 

IV.  English  History.  This  course  studies  the  constitutional 
monarchy,  the  growth  of  democracy,  and  the  imperial  reaction,  1689- 
1903.  Lectures,  text-book,  required  readings  and  reports.  Open  to 
all  students  who  have  had  Course  III  or  its  equivalent.  Daily,  1:45 
p.  m..  Spring  term.  Prof.  Hodgin. 

V.  History  of  the  Protestant  Revolution.  This  study  traces  the 
state  of  Christendom  at  the  opening  of  the  era;  the  revolt  from  Rome 
and  the  consequent  division  of  Europe  into  Protestant  and  Catholic 
states,  with  the  results  of  the  movement  in  the  various  lines  of  human 
progress.  Seebohm’s  text,  with  supplementary  references  to  Fisher, 
Hausser,  D’Aubigne,  etc.,  and  the  biographies  of  leading  reformers. 
Open  to  all  students.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Prof  Hodgin. 

VI.  History  of  Greece.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  under- 
take a study  of  Greek  institutions  and  life — political,  social  and  cultural. 
The  work  is  also  designed  to  supplement  the  work  of  students  pursuing 
Greek  language  and  literature  as  a major.  A general  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  Greek  history  is  presupposed,  and  Courses  I and  II  in  Euro- 
pean History,  or  their  equivalent,  are  prerequisites.  Lectures,  text- 
book and  assigned  reading.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  9:10 
a.  m..  Fall  term.  Prof.  Lindley. 

VII.  History  of  Rome.  This  course  presupposes  a general 
knowledge  of  the  external  facts  of  Roman  history,  and  is  designed,  on  the 
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one  hand,  to  give  a basis  for  the  further  understanding  of  Roman  political 
institutions  and  the  history  of  Roman  law;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  student  of  Latin  language  and  literature. 
Prerequisite,  Courses  I and  II  in  European  History,  or  their  equiva- 
lent. Lectures,  text-book  and  assigned  reading.  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term.  Prof.  Lindley. 

VIII.  History  of  France.  The  growth  of  the  French  people 
is  traced  through  the  periods  of  feudalism,  monarchy,  the  revolutions 
and  the  governments  to  which  they  gave  rise.  Adams’  Growth  of  the 
French  Nation  is  the  basis,  supplemented  by  reference  to  Duruy  and 
other  authorities.  A short  time  is  devoted  to  a study  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Third  Republic.  Daily,  9 : i o a.  m..  Fall  term.  Prof.  Hodgin. 

IX.  American  Colonial  Institutions.  A study  of  the  planting 
and  growth  of  American  institutions  from  1607  to  1775.  Virginia, 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  are  studied  as  furnishing  the  types  of 
social,  religious,  political,  industrial  and  educational  development  of  the 
Southern,  Northern  and  Central  sections  of  the  United  States.  The 
beginnings  of  co-operation  and  union  among  the  colonies,  and  the  insti- 
tutional influences  of  the  American  Revolution  are  also  examined.  The 
work  consists  of  lectures,  with  notes,  readings  and  reports.  Open  to 
all  students.  Daily,  1:45  p.  m..  Fall  term.  Prof.  Hodgin. 

X.  Political  and  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.  A 
study  of  the  time  from  1775  to  1817,  including  the  formation  of  the 
Confederation  and  the  Constitution ; the  organization  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution,  and  the  history  of  the  United  States 
through  the  period  of  dominant  foreign  influence.  Lectures  and  notes, 
required  readings  and  reports.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  had 
sufiicient  preparation.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term.  Prof. 
Lindley. 

XI.  Political  and  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States, 
from  1817  to  1872,  including  a study  of  the  Great  Compromises, 
showing  both  the  growth  of  sectionalism  and  the  unfolding  of  the 
national  spirit;  Territorial  Expansion,  and  the  Slavery  Question;  the 
Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  Lectures,  with  notes,  readings  and 
reports.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  X,  or  its  equivalent. 
Daily,  8:00  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Prof.  Lindley. 

XII.  Philosophy  of  History.  This  is  a study  of  Guizot’s 
History  of  European  Civilization,  from  the  Fall  of  Rome  to  the  French 
Revolution,  with  Hegel,  Draper,  Morris,  Adams,  Balmes,  Flint  and 
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others  for  reference.  Knight’s  edition  of  Guizot  is  used  as  the  text. 
Daily,  8:oo  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Prof.  Hodgin. 

XIII.  History  of  Education.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
make,  from  a historical  point  of  view,  a brief  elementary  study  of  the 
evolution  of  education.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  theories  of  life 
underlying  the  systems  of  education  developed  by  different  peoples 
through  progressive  stages  of  civilization.  Davidson’s  History  of  Ed- 
ucation will  be  used  as  a basis.  Supplementary  lectures  will  be  given 
and  readings  required  from  the  educational  classics,  the  Great  Educa- 
tors Series,  and  other  related  works.  Daily,  8:oo  a.  m..  Winter  term. 
Prof.  Hodgin. 

Courses  in  Political  Economy. 

XIV.  Economic  History  and  Theory.  A study  of  Economic 
Principles,  Bullock’s  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Economics  being 
used  as  a basis.  From  time  to  time,  special  subjects  are  assigned  to 
members  of  the  class,  and  oral  or  written  reports  are  required.  These 
reports  are  discussed  by  the  class.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Fall  term. 
Prof.  Hodgin. 

XV.  Questions  of  Public  Economics.  A study  of  some  of  the 
practical  questions  of  Public  Economics.  Reports  and  discussions  will 
be  had  as  in  the  previous  course.  Lectures  will  be  given  and  references 
made  to  the  works  of  various  authors  and  to  the  Reports  of  the  States, 
the  United  States,  and  of  various  institutions.  Open  to  students  who 
have  had  Course  XIV  or  its  equivalent.  Daily,  3:25  p.  m..  Winter 
term.  Prof.  Hodgin. 

Courses  in  Political  and  Social  Science* 

XVI.  The  American  Government.  A study  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  Legislative,  Judicial  and  Executive  departments  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  Attention  is  also  given  to  local  and 
State  governments.  This  course,  or  its  equivalent,  is  required  of  all 
students  taking  History  as  a major.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m , Spring  term. 
Prof.  Hodgin. 

XVII.  Comparative  National  Government.  This  course  em- 
bodies a comparative  study  of  the  constitutions  of  the  leading  European 
States,  especially  England,  France,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  United  States.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day, 9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Prof.  Lindley. 
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XVIII.  Sociology.  A course  intended  to  give  a theory  of  the 
nature,  structure  and  growth  of  human  society,  and  an  introduction  to 
the  principles  of  sociology.  Daily,  8:oo  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Prof.  Lindley. 

For  Courses  in  Church  History,  see  Department  of  Biblical  Liter- 
ature and  Interpretation, 

Thesis  'Writing* 

That  the  student  may  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
forms  of  historical  composition,  and  acquire  some  training  in  the  col- 
lection and  organization  of  historical  materials,  each  member  of  a history 
class  is  required  to  present,  each  term,  a carefully  prepared  paper,  or 
pursue  some  problems  of  independent  historical  investigation,  on  some 
topic  connected  with  the  term’s  work. 

History  Club* 

Since  1888  there  has  been  maintained,  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  History,  a club  of  students,  meeting  regularly  for  the 
study  of  current  topics  and  for  the  pursuit  of  some  line  of  historical 
investigation.  The  past  year  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  colonization.  The  club  is  a member  of  the  American  Historical 
Association,  and  receives  all  of  its  publications.  It  has  accumulated  a 
Department  Library  of  about  500  volumes,  which  it  has  incorporated 
with  the  College  Library. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY* 

PROF.  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD. 

The  work  in  Elocution  and  Oratory  embraces  class  instruc- 
tion in  Elocution,  Oratory,  Forensics  and  readings  from  Shakes- 
peare. In  addition  to  this,  special  individual  drill  is  given  in 
preparation  for  public  exercises,  for  oratorical  contests,  and  in 
preparation  for  debates. 
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Courses  in  Elocution. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

I.  Students  recite  selections  from  the  best  authors.  Study  of 
Webster’s  first  Bunker  Hill  speech,  and  eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson, 
and  Grady’s  orations.  These  orations  are  analyzed,  and  the  best  parts 
are  committed  and  delivered.  Each  member  is  required  to  write  and 
deliver  before  the  class  an  original  literary  production.  Three  hours 
each  week  (Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday),  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

II.  Orthoepy.  Breathing  Exercises.  Vocal  Culture.  Daily 
readings  and  recitations.  Original  orations  by  members  of  the  class. 
Three  hours  each  week  (Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday),  9:10  a.  m.. 
Winter  term. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

III.  Elements  of  Quality  and  Force.  Special  attention  given  to 
principles  of  action  as  applied  to  oratorical  selections  (Fulton  and 
Trueblood).  Original  oration  from  each  student.  Three  hours  (Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday),  10:50  a.  m.,  and  2:35  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

IV.  Elements  of  Pitch  and  Time.  Daily  readings  and  recitations. 
Original  orations.  Three  hours  (Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday), 
10:50  a.  m.,  and  2:35  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

Courses  in  Oratory  and  Shakespeare. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

V.  Study  of  great  orators  of  Europe  and  America.  Orations  and 
extempore  speeches  by  members  of  class  on  subjects  relating  to  these 
orators.  In  addition,  one  or  more  Shakespearean  plays  are  studied  for 
their  oratorical  value.  This  course  must  be  preceded  by  the  first  three 
courses  or  their  equivalents.  Three  hours  (Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday),  1:45  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

VI.  Reading  and  Critical  Study  of  Shakespeare’s  Macbeth,  Tem- 
pest, and  one  classical  play  from  the  modern  drama.  This  course  must 
be  preceded  by  the  first  three  courses  or  their  equivalents.  Three  hours 
(Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday),  1:45  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

VII.  Study  of  Hamlet  and  King  Lear.  This  course  must  be 
preceded  by  the  first  three  courses  or  equivalents.  Three  hours  (Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday),  1:45  p.  m..  Spring  term. 
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VIII.  Debates.  Any  student  will  be  admitted.  Debates  in 
groups  of  four.  Each  debater  will  submit  a brief  of  the  argument  pre- 
sented. Three  hours,  men’s  class  (Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday), 
3:25  p.  m.;  two  hours,  women’s  class  (Tuesday  and  Thursday),  3:25 
p.  m..  Fall  term. 

IX.  Two  hour  course.  Arguments  one  hour,  text-book  (Alden) 
one  hour.  Men’s  class  (Tuesday  and  Thursday),  1:45  p.  m.; 
women’s  class  (Tuesday  and  Thursday),  2:35  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

X.  Course  in  Arguments,  Presidential  Conventions,  Congressional 
Sessions.  Two  hours  (Tuesday  and  Thursday),  11:40  a.  m..  Spring 
term. 

Course  in  Oratorical  Analysis. 

XI.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  from  all  classes 
who  contemplate  entering  the  oratorical  contest  in  the  Fall  term  of  the 
following  year.  Analysis  of  masterpiece  orations.  Original  oration 
required.  One  hour  (Wednesday),  2:35  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

Prizes. 

As  an  incentive  to  superior  excellence  in  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment, the  following  prizes  are  open  for  competition  to  members  of  all 
the  classes  of  the  College  : 

I.  Prize  in  Oratory.  This  prize  is  fifty  dollars,  and  is  awarded 
to  the  student  who  obtains  first  place  in  the  Annual  Oratorical  College 
Contest,  on  condition  that  he  shall  not  rank  below  third  place  in  the 
State  Oratorical  Contest. 

II.  Prize  in  Debate.  This  prize,  amounting  to  forty-five  dollars, 
was  equally  divided  among  the  three  students  who  obtained  places  upon 
the  Earlham  team  for  the  Annual  Inter- Collegiate  Debate  with  DePauw 
in  1904. 

The  Oratorical  Association. 

The  Oratorical  Association  is  an  organization  composed  of  students 
from  each  of  the  College  classes.  Each  class  has  representatives  in  the 
primary  contest,  held  at  the  College  during  the  Fall  term.  The  student 
who  is  awarded  first  place  in  this  contest  represents  the  College  at  the 
State  Oratorical  Contest  at  Indianapolis. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  AND 
INTERPRET  ATION* 

PROF.  ELBERT  RUSSELL. 

MR.  KENWORTHY. 

The  work  of  this  Department  is  arranged  to  give  a prac- 
tical knowledge  of  history,  literary  forms  and  thought  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible,  and  to  train  students  in  correct  methods 
of  Bible  study  and  interpretation.  The  courses  will  require 
as  high  intellectual  attainments  for  their  successful  pursuit, 
and  are  intended  to  give  as  effective  mental  discipline,  as  cor- 
responding courses  in  other  lines  of  study.  Yet  their  primary 
purpose  will  be  to  teach  an  intelligent,  Christian  attitude  to  the 
problems  and  duties  of  life,  and  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
Christian  character. 

Courses  I to  IV  are  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
students  who  wish  to  take  up  the  systematic  study  of  the 
Bible  but  are  unable  because  of  insufficient  preparation  to 
enter  the  more  advanced  classes. 

Description  of  Courses. 

I and  II.  Hebrew  People.  These  courses  cover  in  successive 
steps  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  monarchies,  from  the  abortive  attempts 
at  kingship  under  the  Judges  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Chaldeans.  They  embrace  a study  of  the  important  phases  of  the  social, 
political  and  religious  life  of  the  Hebrews,  and  some  notice  of  the  con- 
temporary history  of  the  surrounding  nations.  Fall  and  Winter  terms, 
8:oo  a.  m.  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

III.  The  Life  of  Paul.  A study  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  great 
missionary  apostle,  based  on  the  records  in  Acts  and  Paul’s  epistles. 
Spring  term,  8:oo  a.  m.  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

IV.  The  Gospel  of  John,  A study  of  the  contents,  plan,  au- 
thorship, purpose  and  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Spring  term, 
io:oo  a.  m.  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

V.  The  Books  of  Kings.  This  course  will  embrace  the  sources 
of  these  books  — their  composition,  date,  authorship,  chronology,  con- 
tent ; their  character  and  purpose  ; their  use  as  sources  of  Hebrew  his- 
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tory,  and  the  parallel  records  from  the  monuments  of  other  nations.  It 
is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
Hebrew  History.  Fall  term,  8 :oo  a.  m.  Prof.  Russell.  [Not  given 
1904-5.] 

VI.  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine.  The  po- 
litical and  religious  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  Maccabean  Age  to  the 
Fall  of  Jerusalem.  Matthews’  History  of  New  Testament  Times 
in  Palestine  will  be  made  the  basis  of  the  work.  The  course  is  intended 
as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus.  Fall 
term,  9:10  a.  m.  Prof.  Russell. 

VII  and  VIII.  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus.  These  courses 
aim  to  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus 
in  the  order  of  their  development,  and  a practical  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity as  revealed  in  them.  Stevens’  and  Burton’s  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels  and  Burton’s  and  Matthews’  Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life 
of  Christ  will  be  used  as  a basis  for  the  work.  Winter  and  Spring 
terms,  9:10  a.  m.  Prof.  Russell. 

IX.  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
history  of  the  Grseco-Roman  world  in  the  first  century  A.  D. ; the  rise, 
spread  and  development  of  the  Christian  Church  from  a Jewish  sect  at 
Jerusalem  to  the  Gentile  Church  at  the  beginning  of  its  conflict  with  the 
Roman  Empire.  Fall  term,  10:50  a.  m.  Prof.  Russell.  [Not  given 
1904-5.] 

X.  The  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  A general  outline  of 
the  chief  events  of  Christian  History,  especially  the  spread,  organiza- 
tion and  doctrines  of  the  Church  from  100  to  1500  A.  D.  Winter 
term,  10:50  a.  m.  Prof.  Russell. 

XI.  The  Protestant  Reformation.  For  description,  see  Course 
V,  Department  of  History. 

XII.  History  and  Doctrines  of  Friends.  A study  of  the  condi- 
tion of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century;  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Society  of  Friends ; the  organization  and  fundamental  doctrines. 
Spring  term,  1 1 140  a.  m.  Prof.  Russell. 

XIII.  Biblical  Literature.  (For  the  description  of  this  course  see 
under  Department  of  Literature,  Course  II.)  Fall  term,  10:50  a.  m. 
Prof.  Russell. 

XIV.  General  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. A study  of  the  authorship,  occasion,  purpose  and  contents  of 
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the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  Winter  term,  io:oo  a.  m.  Prof. 
Russell.  [Not  given  1904-5.] 

XV.  The  Book  of  Isaiah.  A study  of  the  historical  setting, 
chronological  order,  literary  form,  and  interpretation  of  the  most  im- 
portant prophesies  contained  in  this  book.  Spring  term,  10:50  a.  m. 
Prof.  Russell.  [Not  given  1904—5.] 

XVI.  New  Testament  Greek.  (For  the  description  of  this 
course,  see  under  Department  of  Greek,  p.  44.)  Winter  term,  8:00 
a.  m.  Prof.  Beggs. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

PROF.  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD,  Director. 

MR.  MILLER,  ’03. 

MISS  MARSHALL,  ’04. 

Reid  Field,  a description  of  which  is  given  on  page  24,  is 
admirably  arranged  for  all  kinds  of  athletic  sports.  The 
gymnasium,  adjoining  Reid  Field,  is  a substantial  frame  build- 
ing, 40  X 70  feet,  and  has  a clear  floor  space  of  nearly  the 
same  dimensions.  It  is  well  equipped  with  modern  apparatus. 
During  the  five  Winter  months,  when  outdoor  sports  are 
impracticable,  a systematic  course  of  training  is  pursued,  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  train  the  student  so  that  each  part  of  his 
physical  being  may  be  well  developed. 

Work  in  the  gymnasium  consists  of  light  gymnastics,  and 
all  kinds  of  heavy  work. 

The  light  floor  work  consists  of  free  gymnastics,  marching 
and  running  exercises,  dumb-bell  drills,  all  ordinary  movements 
with  the  Indian  club,  and  plain  and  fancy  wand  exercises. 

The  heavy  gymnastics  include  work  on  the  horse,  hori- 
zontal bar,  parallel  bars,  horizontal  and  vertical  ladders,  travel- 
ing rings,  trapeze,  swings,  chest-weights,  and  climbing  ropes 
and  poles.  Other  general  work,  including  tumbling,  high- 
kicking  and  jumping,  is  also  introduced.  A regular  schedule 
of  basket  ball  is  carried  out  during  the  Winter  term.  During 
the  Winter  term,  systematic  gymnasium  work  is  offered  to 
the  boys,  for  which  one-fifth  credit  is  given. 
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Physical  Culture  for  Girls. 

The  gymnasium  is  open  to  the  girls  of  the  College  every 
afternoon  of  the  week  throughout  the  year.  Systematic  work 
is  carried  on  in  light  gymnastics,  chiefly  with  the  use  of 
dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs,  and  wands.  An  opportunity  is  given 
for  heavy  work  as  well,  care  being  exercised  that  no  undue 
risks  be  taken.  The  work  is  made  both  pleasurable  and 
profitable.  Basket  ball  is  played  every  day,  and  much  interest 
is  awakened  in  this  most  popular  game. 

One-fifth  credit  per  term  is  allowed  for  systematic  gym- 
nasium work. 

Medical  examinations  are  required  in  connection  with  this 
work,  and  are  furnished  free  by  the  College. 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

JENNIE  W.  PAPWORTH,  Director. 

[Associate  American  College  of  Musicians.) 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  School  of  Music  to  maintain  a 
standard  of  proficiency  equivalent  to  that  which  characterizes 
the  work  of  other  departments  in  Earlham  College.  The 
course  of  study  conforms  to  the  syllabus  of  the  American 
College  of  Musicians,  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  of  which  the  director  of  the  Earlham  Music  School  is 
an  associate. 

Outline  of  Studies. 

1.  Notation.  The  staff ; meter  ; rhythm  ; F,  G and  C clefs ; 
signatures  of  time  and  key  ; dynamics  ; tempo ; form.  The  study  is 
objective  throughout,  the  essential  nature  and  relations  of  things  being 
first  considered  and  then  the  signs  therefor.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
course  daily  exercises  are  given  in  writing,  in  rendering  by  voice  or 
instrument,  and  in  interpreting  or  reading  by  ear.  This  is  designed  to 
give  facility  in  the  use  of  notation  and  accuracy  in  performance,  and 
to  render  the  contents  of  the  staff  intelligible  to  the  ear.  The  purpose 
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is  to  cultivate  a discriminating  aural  perception  and  to  make  the  contents 
of  a musical  expression  as  intelligible  to  the  ear,  when  rendered  into 
sound,  as  are  the  contents  of  a picture  to  the  eye. 

II.  Harmony.  This  study  broadens  the  student’s  ideas  of  music 
in  general,  besides  enabling  him  to  appreciate  more  fully  a composer’s 
work.  Also  his  ability  is  increased  to  recognize  at  sight  intricate  figures. 
Text-book,  Emery’s  Elements  of  Harmony. 

1.  A thorough  working  knowledge  of  the  formation,  names  and 
classification  of  intervals,  scales,  keys,  chords ; figured  bass ; structure 
of  forbidden  progressions.  The  student  is  expected  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  recognize  these  elements  at  sight  and  by  ear,  and  to  form 
them  with  facility  upon  the  key-board  and  staff.  Rules  of  part-writing  : 
Concords  and  their  inversions,  in  all  keys ; auxiliary  and  passing  notes ; 
cadences ; the  phrase  and  period  ; modulation  by  means  of  triads  only  ; 
dictated  and  original  exercises  to  be  written  and  played  ; reading  by 
ear.  First  year. 

2.  Discords  and  their  inversions ; modulations  ; dictated  and 
original  exercises  with  figured  bass,  to  be  written  and  played  ; harmo- 
nizing melodies  ; reading  by  ear.  Second  year. 

3 . Altered  and  ambiguous  chords  ; dictated  and  original  exercises 
in  figured  bass ; modulation  ; harmonizing  melodies,  with  modula- 
tions ; reading  by  ear ; exercises,  to  be  written  and  played.  Third 
year. 

4.  Organ  point ; suspension  ; anticipation  ; passing  notes  ; mel- 
odic embellishment  ; harmonic  embellishment ; harmonizing  melodies 
and  unfigured  basses  ; figuration  ; reading  by  ear ; exercises,  to  be 
written  and  played.  Fourth  year. 

5.  Advanced  work.  Fifth  year. 

III.  Counterpoint,  i.  Two  parts  ; one,  two,  three,  four,  six 
and  eight  notes  against  one;  syncopation;  florid  counterpoint;  dictated 
and  original  exercises,  to  be  written  and  played  daily  throughout  the 
course  ; reading  by  ear.  First  year. 

2.  Three  parts  ; all  classes  as  in  first  year.  Four  parts  ; all  classes 
as  in  first  year.  Second  year. 

3.  Counterpoint  in  five  or  more  parts ; imitation  ; canon.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  study  of  examples,  the  student  must  prepare  original  exer- 
cises throughout  the  course.  Fugue  ; the  subject  ; real  and  tonal 
answers ; counter-subject ; episode  ; reply  ; modulation  ; stretto  ; pedal 
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point ; analysis  and  classification  of  examples ; original  work ; reading 
by  ear.  Third  year. 

4.  Double,  Triple  and  Quadruple,  with  advanced  study  of  sub- 
jects as  in  third  year.  Fourth  year. 

IV.  Terminology.  In  the  various  departments  of  music  a large 

number  of  terms  of  special  significance,  and  derived  from  many  sources, 
are  employed,  with  which  the  student  of  music  should  be  acquainted. 
The  study  is  designed  to  bring  out  the  technical  and  exact  meaning  of 
such  terms,  together  with  their  derivation,  orthography  and  correct 
pronunciation.  The  study  should  include  a critical  examination  of 
terms  used  in  melody,  rhythm,  dynamics,  meter,  harmony,  counter- 
point, and,  in  short,  in  every  branch  of  music.  The  following  are 
examples  : Define  key,  scale,  mutation  stop,  triad,  adagio,  stretto, 

exposition,  the  inverted  turn,  etc. 

V.  Music  Form.  i.  Meter,  rhythm,  section,  phrase,  period, 
small  and  large  primary  forms ; licenses  of  construction ; development 
of  motives  ; composite  primary  form  ; theme  and  variations  ; etude, 
dance  forms,  march,  idealized  dance  forms,  special  forms,  reading  and 
analysis  throughout  the  course,  with  original  work.  First  year. 

2.  The  Rondo  ; first,  second,  third,  and  mutational  forms ; vocal 
forms ; first  and  third  parts  of  sonatina  form  in  major  and  minor  ; 
omissions ; second  part  of  sonatina  form.  Second  year. 

3.  The  Sonata;  principal  subject;  secondary  subject;  closing 
group  ; coda  ; connecting  link  ; third  part ; modulations ; modifications ; 
developments ; thematic  work  ; finale,  higher  rondo  forms  ; the  fourth 
and  fifth  forms  ; the  slow  movement ; the  composite  large  sonata ; 
other  applications  of  the  instrumental  forms  ; canon  and  fugue ; reading 
and  analysis  throughout  the  course  with  original  work.  Third  year. 

VI.  Pianoforte.  The  course  in  this  branch  follows  the  latest  and 
most  approved  methods  of  the  German  and  French  schools  of  playing, 
and  provides  every  opportunity  for  acquiring  not  only  a thorough  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  the  art  of  pianoforte  playing,  but  also  the  ability 
to  interpret  the  works  of  the  masters. 

The  course  is  arranged  in  a series  of  years,  from  one  to  five.  The 
work  of  each  year  includes  a thorough  study  of  etudes  and  pieces  of 
both  the  classic  and  free  styles. 

VII.  Voice.  The  course  in  voice  includes  the  study  of  tone 
production  by  means  of  exercises,  having  especial  reference  to  respira- 
tion, emission  of  tone  and  pitch,  also  appropriate  vocalises,  which  are 
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supplemented  by  English,  German  and  Italian  songs,  and  selections 
from  Oratorios  and  Operas,  with  careful  attention  to  articulation  and 
phrasing. 

Diplomas* 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  graduation  in  music  will  be  expected 
to  complete  the  prescribed  course  in  Piano  or  V oice,  one  year  of  which 
must  have  been  taken  in  the  College,  besides  a year’s  course  in  Har- 
mony and  History  of  Music.  Besides  this,  one  year  of  German  and 
the  equivalent  of  some  one  of  the  literary  courses  through  the  Sopho- 
more year. 

Pupils’  Recitals* 

At  short  intervals,  throughout  the  year,  is  given  a series  of  recitals 
at  which  students  of  varying  degrees  of  proficiency  are  allowed  to 
perform.  These  are  intended  to  be  a means  of  education,  by  affording 
opportunities  to  hear  selections  from  the  masterpieces  of  great  composers 
of  different  nationalities.  Special  advantages  in  ensemble  work  is  a 
feature  of  these  recitals. 

Expenses* 

Private  lessons  of  one-half  hour,  any  branch  (one  lesson  a week): 


Fall  term  (13  weeks) % 7 80 

Winter  term  (12  weeks) 7 20 

Spring  term  (12  weeks) 7 20 


Total  for  the  year $22  20 

Two  lessons  per  week: 

Fall  term  (13  weeks) ^15  60 

Winter  term  ( 1 2 weeks) ^ 4 40 

Spring  term  (12  weeks) H 4*^ 


Total  for  the  year ^44  40 

Additional  charges  for  piano  practice  are  made  as  follows  : 

Fall  term  ( 6 hours  a week),  per  term $2  00 

Fall  term  (12  hours  a week),  per  term 3 75 

Fall  term  (18  hours  a week),  per  term 5 25 

Fall  term  (24  hours  a week),  per  term 6 50 
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Chorus  and  Sight  Singing. 

A chorus  class  is  organized  for  the  study  of  work  of  genuine  merit. 
Besides  this  a Notation  Class  for  beginners  will  be  formed.  Fee  for 
each,  $ 1 .00  per  term. 

All  music  bills  are  payable  strictly  in  advance. 


HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMICS. 

MISS  MARSHALL. 

Three  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  above  subject. 

I.  In  the  Fall  term  there  will  be  a three-hour  course  on  the 
House  : its  plan,  conveniences,  decoration,  furnishing,  plumbing,  etc. 

II.  In  the  Winter  term,  a three-hour  course  will  be  offered  in 
the  study  of  Foods : their  classification,  selection  for  various  ages  and 
occupations,  digestion  and  assimilation. 

There  is  also  a two-hour  course  in  General  Sanitation  during  this 
term,  which  presents  the  germ  theory  of  disease  ; diseases  carried  by 
impure  food,  air  and  water,  and  their  prevention.  Heating,  lighting 
and  ventilation  are  also  included.  Prof.  Sackett. 

III.  The  three-hour  course  in  the  Spring  term  will  discuss  the 
proper  preparation  of  foods,  home  nursing  and  emergency  cases. 


LIBRARY  SCIENCE. 

HARLOW  LINDLEY,  Librarian. 

A general  preliminary  education  is  one  of  the  necessary 
factors  demanded  for  Librarianship.  Library  schools  are, 
more  and  more,  limiting  themselves  to  college-bred  candidates, 
because  college  training  has  given  them  a wider  culture  and 
broader  view,  with  a considerable  fund  of  information,  all  of 
which  is  valuable  working  material  in  a library.  It  is  also  the 
testimony  of  library  schools  that  college  discipline  enables  the 
mind  to  work  with  a quick  precision  and  steady  application 
rarely  otherwise  gained. 

For  general  library  work  the  most  important  subjects  are 
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Literature,  History,  Social  and  Economic  Science,  and  Lan-. 
guage,  especially  the  modern  languages.  As  a result  of  a de- 
mand for  regular  college  work  as  a preparation  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  and  practical  work  of  Librarianship,  the 
following  course  of  study  is  suggested. 

I.  The  Prescribed  Subjects  required  of  all  students  who  are  can- 
didates for  a college  degree. 

II.  Regular  college  courses  selected  to  furnish  a basis  for  pro- 
fessional work : 

1.  Language.  At  least  two  years  of  German  and  one  year 
of  French. 

2.  Literature.  Prose  Fiction,  Literary- Art  Criticism,  English 
and  American  Poetry,  Philosophy  of  Literature,  Dramatic  Literature. 

3.  History.  Mediaeval  History,  Modern  History,  History  of 
England  II,  American  Colonial  History,  Constitutional  and  Political 
History  of  the  United  States,  Philosophy  of  History. 

4.  Social  and  Economic  Science.  American  Government,  Com- 
parative Government,  Sociology,  Economic  History  and  Theory. 

5.  General  Science.  At  least  four  terms  of  Laboratory  Science, 
preferably  two  terms  in  each  of  two  sciences. 

Of  the  courses  suggested  above,  six  majors  of  the  Lan- 
guage, three  majors  of  the  Literature  and  three  of  General 
Science  may  be  applied  as  prescribed  subjects. 

The  faithful  student  who  will  spend  a year  in  technical 
training  in  a professional  library  school  in  addition  to  this 
broad,  general  course,  should  then  be  ready  to  begin  a successful 
career  in  this  comparatively  new  but  rapidly  growing  profession. 


PRE-MEDICAL  COURSE. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  students  contemplating 
the  study  of  medicine  will  find  in  the  courses  in  science, 
language  and  literature  given  at  Earlham  College,  practically 
all  the  work  required  as  entrance  to  the  best  medical  colleges. 
Such  students  may  also  be  assured  that  such  work  will  be  given 
full  credit  by  these  institutions.  Students  so  choosing  can 
confine  their  courses  to  pre-medical  work. 
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COLLEGE  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

During  the  year,  college  courses  have  been  given  in  the  city 
of  Richmond,  by  members  of  the  Earlham  College  Faculty, 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  those  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools 
and  others  who  wish  to  pursue  their  advanced  study  and  who 
are  unable  to  enroll  in  the  regular  college  classes.  This  work 
is  put  upon  the  same  basis  as  any  other  college  work,  and 
credit  is  given  accordingly.  The  courses  presented,  the  hour  of 
the  recitations  and  lectures,  and  all  such  matters,  are  deter- 
mined in  the  light*  of  the  needs  of  those  enrolling  for  this 
work.  The  attendance  and  interest  have  been  very  gratifying. 
This  work  will  be  continued  in  the  future,  as  there  is  demand 
for  it. 


COLLEGE  LECTURES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Rare  opportunities  are  afforded  students  of  the  College  for 
hearing  scholars  and  artists  of  wide  reputation.  There  follows 
a partial  list  of  those  who  have  appeared  during  the  year, 
wholly  or  partially  under  the  auspices  of  the  College. 

Josiah  Royce,  Ph.  D.,  Harvard  University. 

(1)  Pragmatism  and  Truth. 

(2)  George  Fox,  the  Mystic. 

A.  E.  Winship,  Boston. 

The  Standards  of  the  New  Century. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.  D.,  Boston. 

International  Arbitration. 

Isaac  Sharpless,  LL.  D.,  President  Haverford  College. 

The  Function  of  the  College. 

Rufus  B.  Richardson,  Ph.  D.,  New  York. 

The  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Corinth. 

Jacob  A.  Riis,  New  York. 

The  Battle  with  the  Slums. 

Maude  Ballington  Booth,  New  York. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  Prison  Life. 
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Herbert  L.  Willitts,  Ph.  D.,  The  University  of  Chicago. 

New  Continents. 

S.  W.  Gillilan,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sunshine  and  Awkwardness. 

Amos  W.  Butler,  Secretary  Indiana  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Prevention  of  Pauperism  and  Crime. 

The  Banda  Rossa  Concert  Co. 

The  Temple  Quartette. 

Haydn’s  Imperial  Mass”  was  rendered  by  the  Earlham  Oratorio 
Society,  and  Lehmen’s  ^‘In  a Persian  Garden”  was  given  under  its 
auspices. 

The  students  have  also  had  opportunities  during  the  year  of  hearing 
the  following  distinguished  artists : James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Indian- 
apolis ; Madame  Schumann-Heink,  Berlin ; The  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  leading  soloists,  in  three  concerts  with  the  Richmond 
May  Festival  Chorus.  Students  participate  also  in  the  benefits  of  the 
extensive  exhibition  of  the  Richmond  Art  Association. 


LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  two  Literary  Societies,  composed  of  students 
belonging  to  the  college  classes:  The  Ionian,  conducted  by 
the  gentlemen,  and  the  Phoenix  Band,  conducted  by  the  ladies. 
The  societies  have  large  and  elegantly  furnished  rooms  in 
Lindley  Hall.  They  have  each  a well  selected  library,  which 
is  constantly  increased  from  the  proceeds  of  a joint  endowment 
fund.  The  library  of  the  former  contains  i,6oo  volumes; 
that  of  the  latter,  i,ooo  volumes. 

The  Earlhamite. 

The  Ionian  and  Phoenix  Societies  publish  a semi-monthly 
magazine  during  the  ten  months  of  the  college  year,  under 
the  name  of  The  Earlhamite,  There  is  an  editorial  staff  of 
ten  persons,  and  a financial  manager,  who  are  elected  annu- 
ally. The  paper  contains  sixteen  large  pages,  devoted  to 
literary  and  scientific  subjects,  editorial  matter  and  college 
news,  and  ranks  among  the  best  of  college  journals. 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  TERM  COURSES 
FOR  TEACHERS- 


There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  college  trained  teachers. 
The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education  requires  at  least  one 
college  graduate  in  each  commissioned  High  School.  To 
accommodate  teachers,  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies 
without  resigning  their  positions,  Earlham  College  offers 
instruction  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  terms,  in  a wide 
range  of  special  studies,  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
teachers.  'The  two  terms  together  constitute  nearly  the  equiv- 
alent of  a half  college  year. 


THE  SUMMER  TERM. 

The  purposes  of  the  Summer  term  are  as  follows  : 

First,  To  afford  deficient  college  students  the  opportunity 
of  making  up”  their  deficiencies  in  Mathematics,  Language, 
Science,  History  and  Literature,  under  the.  direction  of  members 
of  the  Faculty  of  Earlham  College. 

Second,  To  offer  to  teachers  and  students  preparing  them- 
selves to  teach,  (a)  Review  and  advance  work  in  all  the  Com- 
mon School  branches,  {F)  Training  in  general  methods  of 
instruction  in  the  Common  School  branches,  (r)  Training  in 
practical  School  Management,  (d^  Instruction  in  the  general 
principles  of  Pedagogy. 

Third,  To  place  within  the  reach  of  any  intelligent, 
capable  persons  who  are  unable  to  enter  upon  an  extended 
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college  course,  the  opportunity  of  spending  six  weeks  in  the 
pursuit  of  special  lines  of  study  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions. 


THE  SCHCX)L  OF  NATURE  STUDY. 

This  school  will  afford  its  members  an  opportunity,  not  | 
only  to  become  acquainted  with  the  method  of  nature  study, 
but  to  become  familiar  from  practical  and  continuous  study  in 
the  field  and  forest  with  the  birds  and  trees  of  eastern  Indiana 
and  western  Ohio.  The  work  is  largely  in  the  open  air^  and 
off'ers  inducements  for  recreation  as  well  as  study.  See  description 
of  courses  on  a subsequent  page  of  this  catalogue. 

COLLEGE  CREDITS. 

All  students  who  continue  their  studies  in  Earlham  College 
will  receive  full  credit  for  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the 
Summer  term  as  well  as  the  Spring  term.  Such  credits  can 
only  be  allowed  on  two  subjects,  besides  common  branches,  in 
one  Summer  term.  Students  not  seeking  credits  may  pursue 
their  work  without  restrictions. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  laboratories,  libraries  and  museum  of  Earlham  College 
afford  exceptional  advantages.  Earlham  Hall,  a commodious 
and  comfortable  building,  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of 
such  students,  both  women  and  men,  as  may  desire  to  board 
in  the  college. 

With  these  advantages  at  their  command,  and  the  division 
of  work  among  so  large  a number  of  capable  instructors,  it  is 
believed  that  students  will  be  able  to  accomplish,  in  the  six 
weeks  of  the  term,  more  than  double  the  amount  of  actual 
work  often  done  in  Summer  schools  of  equal  length. 
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SPRING  TERM  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Department  of  Philosophy. 

PRES.  KELLY. 

I.  Educational  Psychology.  The  term’s  work  consists  in  a 
statement  and  analysis  of  the  stages  passed  through  by  the  individual  in 
the  rise  of  intelligence.  The  problems  and  methods  of  modern  peda- 
gogical procedure  are  examined  in  the  light  of  the  above  investigation. 
Lectures  and  quizzes  on  assigned  readings.  Open  to  all  students. 

Department  of  History. 

PROF.  C.  W.  HODGIN. 

ASST.  PROF.  LINDLEY. 

I.  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States 
since  1789.  Organization  of  the  Government;  Growth  and  Change 
of  Parties ; Great  Compromises,  showing  the  spirit  of  sectionalism ; 
Territorial  Growth  ; the  Slavery  Controversy  ; the  Civil  War  ; the 
period  of  Reconstruction.  Especially  valuable  for  High  School  Teachers. 
Asst.  Prof.  Lindley. 

II.  History  of  the  Protestant  Revolution.  The  basis  of  this 
course  is  Seebohm’s  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution.  The  study 
traces  the  state  of  Christendom  at  the  beginning  of  the  era,  the  revolt 
from  Rome,  and  the  results  upon  the  various  lines  of  human  history. 

I Prof.  Hodgin. 

I III.  English  History.  General  view  of  the  growth  of  the  English 

nation  from  the  beginning  until  the  present  time.  Lamed’ s English 

History  is  used  as  a text-book.  It  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and 
I library  work.  Prof.  Hodgin. 

; IV.  Philosophy  of  History.  This  is  a study  of  Guizot’s  History 

of  Civilization  in  Europe,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
French  Revolution.  Knight’s  Edition  is  used.  Prof.  Hodgin. 

V.  History  of  Rome.  This  course  presupposes  a general  knowl- 
edge of  the  external  facts  of  Roman  history,  and  is  designed  on  the 
, one  hand,  to  give  a basis  for  the  further  understanding  of  Roman  po- 
i litical  institutions  and  the  history  of  Roman  law  ; and,  on  the  other 

I hand,  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  student  of  Latin  language  and 

literature.  Lectures,  text-book  and  assigned  reading.  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  9:10  a.  m.  Asst.  Prof.  Lindley. 
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Department  of  Political  Science* 

PROF.  C.  W.  HODGIN. 

I.  The  Civil  Government  of  the  United  States.  A study  of  the 
practical  vs^orking  of  the  Legislative,  Judicial  and  Executive  departments 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Woodburn’s  American  Re- 
public is  used  as  a text. 

Department  of  English* 

PROF.  WM.  N.  TRUEBLOOD. 

I.  Advanced  English  Grarnmar.  Middle  and  Modern  English. 
The  syntax  and  idioms  of  the  English  language  as  they  now  are, 
studied  by  a comparison  of  authors : Whitney,  Meiklejohn,  Fowler, 
Brown  (Grammar  of  Grammars),  Latham,  and  others.  (These  books 
are  furnished  by  the  College  Library.) 

II.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  Esthetics  : Selections  from 

Addison,  Steele  and  Johnson.  Criticism : Selections  from  Bentley, 
Burke  and  Pope.  Pamphleteering:  Selections  from  Swift,  Defoe  and 

Sir  Philip  Francis.  Stories:  Selections  from  Defoe,  Miss  Edgworth 
and  Jane  Austen,  studied  as  Eighteenth  century  thought  and  literary 
forms. 

III.  Modern  Prose  Fiction.  Schools  and  types;  illustrated  by 
selections  from  English  and  American  authors.  This  work  is  introduced 
by  a study  of  Simond’s  Introduction  to  English  Fiction. 

IV.  Dramatic  Literature.  Old  English  Drama.  Selections  from 
Shakespeare,  Jonson  or  Marlowe.  Recent  English  drama  and  dramatic 
poetry.  Selections  from  Robert  Browning.  All  studied  for  character- 
istics of  author  and  dramatic  forms,  accompanied  with  discussions  or 
the  origin,  growth  and  distinctive  features  of  the  English  Drama. 

Department  of  Mathematics. 

PROF.  ROBERT  L.  SACKETT. 

MR.  LAURENCE  HADLEY. 

Miss  MARY  E.  WOODARD. 

I.  Beginning  Algebra. 

II.  Advanced  Algebra. 

III.  Beginning  Geometry. 

IV.  Advanced  Geometry. 

V.  Trigonometry. 

For  more  advanced  Mathematics,  see  Department  of  Mathematics. 
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Department  of  Latin. 

PROF.  C.  K.  CHASE. 

PROF.  DEMAREE. 

I.  Caesar’s  Commentaries. 

II.  Vergil’s  ^Eneid. 

III.  Terence 

IV.  Cicero’s  De  Senectute,  De  Amicitia. 

V.  Cicero’s  Letters.  Course  largely  historical. 

Department  of  Geology. 

PROF.  ALLEN  D.  HOLE. 

I.  General  Geology.  A course  with  assigned  reading,  giving  a 
general  view  of  the  successive  epochs  in  the  geological  history  of  the 
earth,  with  a study  of  some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  dynamic 
and  physiographic  geology.  This  course  includes  field  trips  to  points 
of  geological  interest  near  the  college.  Open  to  all  students. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY,  SUMMER  TERM. 

Nature  Study. 

PROF.  D.  W.  DENNIS. 

MR.  MARK  MARSHALL. 

I,  A Course  in  Trees  and  General  Ecological  Botany,  Students 
taking  this  course  will  become  acquainted  with  all  the  trees  growing  in 
the  forests  and  parks  about  Richmond  ; fully  1 00  in  number,  and  com- 
prising most  of  the  trees  to  be  found  in  this  latitude.  The  characteristics 
of  thirty  orders  of  plants  will  be  studied  from  the  plants  themselves. 
Daily  lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  or  outings  will  be  made. 

II.  Birds  and  General  Ecological  Zoology.  Students  taking  this 
course  will  learn  to  recognize  fifty  or  more  birds  in  the  field,  and  an 
indefinite  number  by  museum  specimens.  Attention  will  be  given  to 
song,  color,  mating  habits,  and  the  general  life  history  of  birds.  A 
good  reference  library  will  be  available  for  each  of  these  courses,  and 
students  will  have  opportunity  to  do  all  the  work  they  can.  Stere- 
opticon  lectures  will  be  given  in  connection  with  these  courses,  open  to 
students  taking  either  of  them. 
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III.  A Course  in  Elementary  Microscopy  and  Courses  in  His- 
tology and  Embryology  will  be  given  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Dennis, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Marshall,  in  case  five  students,  or  more,  apply. 

Pedagogy* 

PROF.  IRVING  KING. 

I.  The  Science  of  Education.  Lectures  and  discussions  of  the 
following  topics : The  general  nature  of  the  educative  process,  why 
necessary  ; its  relation  to  society  ; the  factors  involved  in  it  discussed 
with  reference  to  their  function  within  it  ; the  aim  of  education  stated 
in  terms  of  the  process  ; the  place  of  the  school  studies  or  lessons  in 
the  process  of  education ; the  theory  of  school  discipline ; the  relative 
value  of  the  studies,  etc.  A selection  will  be  made  from  these  topics 
to  suit  the  needs  of  the  class.  The  theories  of  Spencer,  Bain,  Payne, 
Harris,  Butler  and  Dewey  will  be  discussed. 

II.  General  Pedagogy.  Study  and  discussion  of  the  pedagogical 
aspects  of  interest,  the  mental  image,  the  process  of  learning  or  the 
growth  of  ideas  ; the  development  of  concepts  and  of  judgments,  etc. 
Topics  varied  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  class.  The  aim  will  be  to  apply 
directly  to  the  actual  work  of  the  school-room  the  principles  here 
brought  out. 

III.  Educational  Thinkers  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries.  The  significance  of  the  work  of  Locke,  Rousseau,  Herbart, 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Spencer,  Harris,  Dewey  and  others,  as  time  may 
permit,  for  our  present  day  problems. 

Note. — Such  other  courses  in  Psychology  or  Pedagogy,  as  are  demanded  by 
students  in  attendance,  will  be  given. 

History. 

PROF.  HODGIN. 

I.  General  Review  of  U.  S.  History.  (Teachers’  Course.) 
Using  the  Indiana  text-book  as  a basis.  This  will  be  very  valuable  to 
common  school  teachers  from  the  side  of  practical  school-room  work. 

II.  American  Colonial  Institutions.  A study  of  the  planting 
and  growth  of  American  institutions,  from  1607  to  1789.  Virginia, 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  are  studied  as  furnishing  the  types  of 
social,  religious,  political,  industrial  and  educational  development  of  the 
Southern,  Northern  and  Central  Sections  of  the  United  States.  The 
beginnings  of  co-operation  and  union  among  the  colonies,  and  the 
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institutional  influences  of  the  American  Revolution  are  also  examined. 
The  work  consists  of  lectures,  with  notes,  readings  and  reports.  Very 
valuable  to  teachers. 

III,  Political  and  Institutional  History  of  the  United  States, 
since  1789.  Organization  of  the  Government  ; Growth  and  Changes 
of  Parties ; Great  Compromises,  showing  the  spirit  of  sectionalism  ; 
Territorial  Growth  of  the  United  States  ; the  Slavery  Controversy,  and 
the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  are  presented  in  a course  of  lectures, 
supplemented  by  notes,  readings  and  reports  by  students. 

This  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  High  School  teachers  who  give  or 
contemplate  giving  advanced  courses  of  United  States  History.  Such 
texts  as  Channing’s,  Chambers’  and  Montgomery’s  Histories  for  High 
Schools  and  Colleges,  Hart’s  Formation  of  the  Union,  Wilson’s  Divi- 
sion and  Reunion,  Gordy’s  History  of  Political  Parties  in  the  United 
States,  or  Woodburn’s  Political  Parties  and  Party  Problems  in  the 
United  States,  will  be  useful  in  connection  with  this  course. 

IV.  Elements  of  Political  Economy. 

V.  History  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution. 

VI.  Civil  Government  of  the  United  States. 

If  a sufficient  number  of  students  apply,  classes  will  be  organized  in 
two  or  three  of  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Oriental  Nations  and  Greece. 

2.  History  of  Rome  to  476  A.  D. 

3.  Mediaeval  History. 

4.  Modern  History. 

5.  History  of  England. 

6.  History  of  France. 

7.  History  of  the  Protestant  Revolution. 

8.  Philosophy  of  History. 

Note. — Courses  i and  2 of  this  last  list  may  be  used  as  preparatory  credits ; 
Courses  3 to  8,  and  II,  III,  IV,  V and  VI  above,  may  be  used  as  college  credits,  pro- 
vided the  student  passes  a satisfactory  examination  and  presents  an  acceptable  essay  on 
some  topic  connected  with  the  work,  and  provided,  further,  that  not  more  than  two 
credits  will  be  allowed  for  work  done  in  the  same  term.  Time  beyond  that  of  the 
Summer  term  will  be  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  essay. 

Latin. 

PROF.  BARRETT. 

The  work  in  Latin  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  and  wishes 
of  students,  and  unannounced  courses  will  be  offered  wherever 
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there  is  a sufficient  demand  for  them.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  needs  of  teachers  of  Latin.  The  giving  of  a 
course  may  be  in  some  cases  determined  by  the  number  of 
applicants. 

I.  Teachers’  Course.  In  this  course  will  be  taken  up,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  of  the  mooted  and  difficult  problems  connected  with  the 
teaching  of  Latin : pronunciation,  spelling,  the  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing syntax  and  prose  composition,  with  a thorough  review  of  the  Latin 
subjunctive,  sight  reading,  the  inductive  method,  etc.  Practical  dem- 
onstrations of  the  methods  of  teaching  will  be  given  before  the  class, 
and  students  will  have  a chance  to  put  into  practice  their  own  theories, 
under  the  criticism  of  the  instructor.  In  addition  to  the  pedagogical 
side  of  the  work,  it  is  expected  that  the  student  will,  during  the  course, 
have  made  a thorough  review  of  the  essentials  of  Latin  grammar,  to- 
gether with  a brief  study  of  Roman  political  institutions, ^private  life  and 
general  history.  In  recommending  teachers  for  positions,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Latin  will,  other  things  being  equal,  give  preference  to  those 
who  have  successfully  completed  this  course. 

II.  Beginning  Latin.  A course  in  beginning  Latin,  in  which  the 
student,  with  the  exclusive  attention  to  this  one  subject,  may  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  forms,  the  leading  principles  of  syntax  and  English  deriv- 
atives. 

III.  Other  Preparatory  Latin.  The  equivalent  ot  a term’s  work 
in  Caesar,  Cicero  or  Virgil.  Careful  drill  in  constructions,  with  prose 
composition,  will  be  an  important  part  of  the  class  work. 

IV.  College  Latin,  A term’s  work  in  College  Latin  will  be 
offered,  the  author  to  be  chosen  at  the  time,  so  as  not  to  conflict  with 
the  previous  work  done  by  the  students. 

Mathematics. 

PROF.  ELLABARGER. 

' I.  Arithmetic.  (Teachers’  Course.)  This  course  is  intended  to 
give  a more  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  of  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  those  difficult  parts  which  offer  most  resistance  to  teachers 
and  students. 

II.  Algebra.  (Two  Courses.)  The  first  course  is  for  beginners, 
and  embraces  the  fundamental  principles  and  simple  equations  of  one 
unknown  quantity. 
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The  second  course  covers  simple  equations  of  two  or  more  unknown 
quantities,  the  theory  of  exponents,  and  quadratic  equations. 

The  purpose  is  to  develop  power  over  the  equation  and  lead  the 
pupil  to  see  the  use  of  it  in  other  mathematics. 

III.  Plane  Geometry.  (Two  Courses.)  The  first  course  is  for 
beginners,  and  comprises  the  fundamental  conceptions  and  the  first  and 
second  books. 

The  second  course  comprises  the  remainder  of  Plane  Geometry. 
Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  pupiP  s ability  to  demonstrate  original 
exercises. 

IV.  Solid  Geometry.  (One  Course.)  This  course  includes  Solid 
and  Spherical  Geometry,  as  laid  down  in  Wells  or  Wentworth. 

V.  Trigonometry.  (One  Course.)  The  fundamental  principles, 
the  analysis  of  formalae,  and  the  solutions  of  triangles,  constitute  the 
work  of  this  course. 

For  those  who  expect  to  teach  Algebra  and  Geometry,  a review 
course  is  offered  by  Prof,  Ellabarger,  in  which  much  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects, 

jl^^The  instructor  does  not  obligate  himself  to  take  charge  of  a 
class  in  any  one  course,  unless  a sufficient  number  of  students  present 
themselves. 

English  Grammar. 

(Teachers’  Course.) 

PROF.  WM.  N.  TRUEBLOOD. 

Explanations  and  Illustrations  of  the  Established  Constructions  and 
discussions  of  Solecisms. 

I.  Predicative  Combinations.  i.  Typical  predicative  combina- 
tions. 2.  Predication  through  a copula.  3.  Adjective  and  adverbial 
predicates. 

II.  Attributive  Combinations.  i.  Appositive  constructions. 
2.  Possessive  and  genitive  constructions.  3.  Adjective  and  participial 
constructions. 

III.  Objective  Combinations.  i.  Typical  objective  construc- 

tions. 2.  Objective,  dative,  and  old  genitive  constructions.  3.  Fac- 
titive constructions.  4.  Quasi  factitive  constructions. 

IV.  Adverbial  Combinations.  i.  Typical  adverbial  construc- 

tions. 2.  Growth  in  various  directions  from  this  type. 
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V.  Sentences : Forms  and  Functions  of. 

VI.  Phrases : Growth  of.  Forms  of.  Use  of 

VII.  English  Modes  and  Auxiliaries.  Three  special  lessons. 

VIII.  English  Definitives.  Two  special  lessons. 

IX.  English  Participial  and  Gerundive  Constructions.  Three 
special  lessons. 

English  Literature. 

PROF.  WM.  N.  TRUEBLOOD. 

(Seven  Optional  Courses.) 

1 . In  the  Novel. 

2.  In  the  Short  Story. 

3.  In  the  Poets. 

4.  In  the  Essayists. 

5.  In  the  Drama. 

6.  In  Philosophy  of  Literature. 

7.  In  Elements  of  Criticism. 

Reading. 

(Teachers’  Course.) 

PROF.  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD. 

The  work  in  reading  will  be  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  doing  review  and  advanced  work  in  the  Common  School  branches. 
The  aim  will  be  to  present  methods  as  now  taught  in  the  best  schools 
in  the  country.  Selections  from  the  best  authors  will  be  studied,  and 
the  best  methods  for  teaching  them  in  the  schools,  discussed.  For  this 
purpose,  the  class  will  use  Prof  Southwick’s  book  on  Reading  in  the 
Public  Schools.  In  addition  to  the  study  of  methods  of  reading,  the 
class  will  each  day  read  selections  from  the  best  authors — attention 
being  given  to  the  oral  as  well  as  the  thought  side  of  reading. 

Elocution. 

PROF.  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD. 

The  work  in  Elocution  will  consist  of  four  courses.  The  following 
outline  will  give  some  idea  of  the  work  to  be  presented  : 

First  Course. 

1.  Exercises  in  breathing,  enunciation  and  articulation. 

2.  Drill  on  pronunciation,  and  general  work  in  orthoepy. 
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3.  Vocal  exercise  for  strength  and  purity  of  voice. 

4.  Gesture,  position  of  feet,  and  other  action  for  grace  and  ease 
of  bearing. 

5.  Study  of  two  elements  of  expression:  (a)  Quality — normal, 
orotund,  oral,  aspirate,  guttural ; (b)  Force — form,  degree  and  stress. 

6.  Reading  of  short  selections. 

Second  Course. 

1.  Action  applied  to  selections,  and  rendered  by  members  of 
the  class. 

2.  Study  of  the  elements  of  pitch  and  time. 

3.  Recitations  and  readings  by  members  of  the  class,  daily. 

4.  Study  of  emphasis. 

Third  Course. 

This  will  be  a course  in  extempore  work.  Students  will  study 
the  great  ancient  and  modern  orators,  and  make  short  extempore 
speeches  concerning  them  before  members  of  the  class.  Readings  will 
be  given  from  the  best  selections  in  oratory. 

An  effort  will  be  made,  in  all  the  Elocution  courses,  to  suit  the 
work  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers  in  common  and  high  schools,  as  well 
as  those  who  are  making  a special  study  of  Elocution. 

Fourth  Course. 

Shakespearian  Readings.  This  course  will  be  a critical  study  and 
reading  of  two  Shakespeare  plays  to  be  selected  by  members  of  the 
class.  All  courses  will  be  given  full  five  hours’  credit. 

Bible  Study* 

PROF.  ELBERT  RUSSELL. 

Biblical  courses  are  intended  for  college  or  academy  students 
who  feel  that  an  education,  is  incomplete  without  some  scholarly 
Bible  study;  for  Sunday-school  teachers  who  feel  the  responsi- 
bilities of  their  position  and  wish  to  do  more  efficient  work; 
and  for  ministers  who  are  unable  to  take  extended  theological 
courses  but  desire  to  add  to  their  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 

I.  The  Book  of  Kings.  This  course  will  embrace  the  sources  of 
these  books  — their  composition,  date,  authorship,  chronology,  content  ; 
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their  character  and  purpose ; their  use  as  sources  of  Hebrew  history, 
and  the  parallel  records  from  the  monuments  of  other  nations. 

II.  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine.  The  polit- 
ical and  religious  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  Maccabean  Age  to  the 
Fall  of  Jerusalem.  Matthews’  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in 
Palestine  will  be  made  the  basis  of  the  work. 

III.  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus.  This  course  aims  to  give 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  in  the  order  of 
their  development,  and  a practical  conception  of  Christianity  as  revealed 
in  them.  Stevens’  and  Burton’s  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  and  Burton’s 
and  Matthews’  Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ  will  be  used 
as  a basis  for  the  work. 

IV.  Biblical  Literature.  A study  of  the  elements  and  character- 
istic forms  of  the  Biblical  writings.  The  course  deals  mainly  with  the 
Old  Testament,  and  aims  to  enable  the  reader  of  the  English  Bible  to 
appreciate  to  a larger  extent  the  literary  beauty  and  power  of  the  Hebrew 
writings,  and  so  to  realize  more  fully  their  spiritual  worth. 

German  and  French. 

PROF.  ELBERT  RUSSELL. 

The  work  in  German  and  French  will  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  wishes  of  students,  whether  teachers  or  college 
students.  The  giving  of  advanced  work  will  be  conditioned 
on  the  number  of  applications. 

I.  Beginning  German  or  French. 

II.  Simple  German  or  French  Prose,  with  Drill  in  Grammar  and 
Composition. 

III.  Classical  German  or  French  Drama,  or  Historical  Prose. 

Chemistry,  Physics,  Human  Physiology. 

MR.  H.  P.  COOK. 

Laboratory  work,  both  beginning  and  advanced,  and  teach- 
ers’ courses  to  meet  the  necessities  of  students  who  apply. 
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EXPENSES. 


Much  of  the  work  of  the  Summer  term  is  continuous  with 
the  Spring  term  studies.  The  two  terms  together^  beginning 
March  28  and  closing  Julv  22,  constitute  nearly  the  equivalent 
of  a half  college  year.  The  total  expenses  for  board  and 
tuition,  for  this  entire  time,  will  range  from  S75  to  Si 00, 
according  to  the  subjects  pursued  and  the  price  paid  for  board. 

Sixty-five  dollars,  or  less,  will  cover  all  necessary  expenses 
for  board  and  tuition  during  the  Spring  term.  Board  in  the 
College  Dormitorv,  for  the  six  weeks  of  the  Summer  term, 
will  cost  S20.  Tuition  charges  in  Summer  term  are  as 
follows  : 

Tuition. 

1.  A general  fee  of  $6.00  will  cover  the  tuition  for  the  whole 
term  in  any  one,  or  in  all,  of  the  Common  School  branches,  including 
Reading  ; /.  e.y  a student  will  be  charged  §6.00  for  work  in  common 
branches,  whether  he  takes  one  subject  or  more.  All  may  be  taken 
for  $6.00. 

2.  Special  fees,  wholly  separate  from  the  above,  will  be  charged 
in  other  branches,  as  follows  : 


Latin  

German 

French  

English  Literature,  each  course,  except  Grammar 
Mathematics,  each  course,  except  Arithmetic  . 

Nature  Study  (each  course) 

Chemistry  or  Physics 

History,  each  course,  except  Review  of  L^.  S. 

Elocution 

Pedagogy  

Bible  Study 


S6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

CO 

00 

00 

00 

00 


For  the  term  of 


six  weeks 


LABOR.ATORY  FEES. 

Nature  Study,  50  cents.  Chemistry,  $2.00  plus  breakage. 
^^All  tuition  fees  are  payable  in  advance. 
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BOARDING* 

Earlham  Hall  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  students 
for  the  Summer  Term  on  Monday,  June  13.  It  is  a large  brick 
building,  and  has  comfortable  rooms  for  150  students.  The 
charge  for  board  during  the  Summer  Term  (six  weeks)  will  be 
^20.00,  in  advance,  two  students  to  each  room.  These  figures 
include  cost  of  furnished  rooms,  meals,  light,  heat,  and  use  of 
bath  rooms. 

Rooms  will  he  reserved  in  the  order  of  application^  but  no  rooms 
will  be  held  later  than  Tuesday  afternoon^  fune  i/j.. 

In  case  students  prefer  to  board  elsewhere  than  in  Earlham 
Hall,  assistance  will  be  given  by  the  officers  of  the  College  in 
finding  suitable  places,  if  requests  for  such  assistance  are  received 
before  Saturday^  fune  //. 

Students  who  find  it  necessary  to  board  themselves  can 
considerably  reduce  the  living  expenses  stated  above,  though, 
in  the  long  run,  this  is  considered  as  poor  economy. 


Application  for  further  information,  should  be  addressed  to 

THE  PRESIDENT, 

Earlham  College, 

Richmond,  Indiana. 


MISCELLANEOUS- 


BOARDING. 

Students  board  in  Earlham  Hall  or  in  private  families,  at 
their  option. 

The  Boarding  Department  of  the  College  is  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Superintendent  and  Matron. 

Earlham  Hall,  a description  of  which  may  be  found  upon 
page  1 6,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Boarding  department  of 
the  College.  This  building  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by 
electricity  and  gas,  and  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-five  students  can  be  accommodated  with 
rooms  in  the  building.  Study-rooms  and  sleeping  rooms  are 
ready  furnished,  but  are  uncarpeted.  Good  meals,  well  served, 
are  furnished  in  the  dining  room.  A number  of  the  members 
of  the  Faculty  reside  within  the  College  and  board  at  the  same 
tables  with  the  students.  It  is  designed  to  supply  teachers  and 
students  with  good  and  acceptable  board  at  the  lowest  prac- 
ticable rate,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  comforts, 
influences  and  advantages  of  a Christian  home. 

Students  taking  rooms  in  Earlham  Hall  furnish  their  own 
mirrors,  towels  and  napkins. 

A reasonable  amount  of  washing  is  done  free  at  the  Col- 
lege laundry  for  students  boarding  in  Earlham  Hall.  Bath- 
rooms are  free  to  all  students  boarding  in  that  building. 

Applications  for  rooms  in  Earlham  Hall  should  he  addressed 
to  ^^The  Superintendent^  Earlham  College^  Richmond^  IndJ^ 

A professional  nurse,  of  long  and  successful  experience,  is 
employed  by  the  College,  whose  services  are  free  to  students 
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boarding  in  Earlham  Hall,  except  in  cases  of  protracted  sick- 
ness, when  a reasonable  charge  may  be  made. 

There  are  excellent  detention  hospitals  near  the  College  grounds^ 
where  the  best  possible  care  is  given ^ in  cases  of  serious  contagious 
diseases. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term  students  are  expected  to 
observe  all  the  regulations  of  the  College  from  the  time  of  their 
arrival.  Before  taking  meals  in  the  dining-room,  or  occupying 
lodging  or  study-rooms,  they  must  enroll  their  names  upon  the 
register  in  the  Superintendent’s  office.  A strict  observance  of 
this  regulation  is  expected. 

The  advantages  of  the  bath-rooms  and  laundry  are  not 
open  to  students  who  do  not  board  in  Earlham  Hall. 

The  fact  that  students  board  outside  the  College  gives 
them  no  exemption  from  attendance  upon  Chapel  or  Sabbath 
services. 

Students  engaging  rooms  in  Earlham  Hall  at  the  beginning 
of  any  term  are  not  at  liberty  to  withdraw  to  any  other  boarding 
place  during  that  term. 

Private  families  who  let  rooms  to  students  are  expected  to 
co-operate  with  the  Faculty  in  securing  conformity  to  the 
regulations  of  the  College.  Students  will  not  be  permitted  to 
board  in  families  where  such  co-operation  is  not  freely  given. 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  a student  to 
change  his  place  of  boarding  at  any  time  when,  in  their  judg- 
ment, there  is  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing. 

VACATIONS* 

Earlham  Hall  is  not  open  for  students  during  any  of  the 
regular  vacations.  The  published  rates  of  board  cover  the  time 
from  the  day  preceding  the  opening  of  the  term  to  the  day 
following  the  close  of  the  term.  Students  coming  earlier,  or 
remaining  later,  will  be  charged  extra. 
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DISCIPLINE* 

Whenever  a student  enters  it  is  assumed  that  he  agrees  to 
have  due  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  institution,  all  of 
which  are  designed  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  college 
community,  of  which  he  becomes  a member. 

In  any  case  where  the  student  does  not  appear  to  be  ben- 
efited by  the  advantages  offered  by  the  College,  or  manifests  an 
unwillingness  cheerfully  to  assist  in  maintaining  good  order, 
or  indulges  in  practices  which  are  detrimental  to  others  or  the 
reputation  of  the  College,  he  will  be  privately  dismissed  or  his 
parents  requested  to  withdraw  him. 

Students  who  are  guilty  of  habitual  profanity,  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  or  visiting  saloons  or  billiard  rooms,  forfeit 
their  rights  to  the  privileges  of  the  College. 

The  officers  of  Earlham  Hall  constitute  a board  of  control, 
with  full  powers  to  dispose  of  all  matters  of  discipline  within 
or  growing  out  of  the  boarding  department  of  the  College  with 
or  without  the  advice  of  the  College  Faculty,  as  they  may 
deem  best.  They  are  authorized  to  suspend  any  student  from 
residence  in  Earlham  Hall  whenever  his  or  her  deportment  or 
influence  renders  such  action  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
good  order  in  the  college  buildings  or  on  the  grounds. 

DAMAGE  TO  PROPERTY* 

All  damage  to  the  property  of  the  College,  resulting  from 
willfulness  or  gross  carelessness,  will  be  assessed  upon  the 
perpetrators  of  the  damage,  and  must  be  paid  in  cash.  Any 
student  failing  to  make  prompt  payment  in  such  cases  forfeits 
his  rights  in  the  College. 

PUBLIC  WORSHIP* 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  daily  morning  exer- 
cises in  the  college  chapel,  except  such  students,  residing  at 
their  own  homes,  as  have  no  recitation  immediately  before  or 
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after  the  chapel  service.  These  services  are  designed  to  be 
distinctively  religious  and  devotional  in  their  character,  and  an 
earnest  effort  is  made  to  give  them  such  variety  and  interest  as 
to  render  attendance  upon  them  a pleasure  rather  than  a duty. 

All  students  not  residing  at  their  own  homes  are  required 
to  attend  religious  service  at  the  College  on  Sabbath  morning. 
On  Sabbath  evening  a general  prayer  meeting  is  held  by  the 
students  and  officers,  attendance  upon  which  is  voluntary. 

RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS* 

Branches  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  sus- 
tained by  students  and  have  a large  membership.  They  do 
much  to  promote  interest  in,  and  give  direction  to,  religious 
work  within  the  College. 

BIBLE  STUDY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS* 

The  voluntary  Bible  classes  maintained  by  the  Christian 
Associations  have  come  to  be  an  important  feature  of  the 
college  work. 

During  the  present  year,  there  have  been  young  men’s 
classes  in  The  Life  of  Christ,  and  Great  Men  of  Israel;  young 
women’s  classes  in  Matthew,  and  Great  Men  of  Israel ; and 
joint  classes  in  Life  of  Paul,  God’s  Methods  of  Training 
Workers,  and  Christian  Doctrines. 

The  classes  were  in  charge  of  professors  and  competent 
students,  and  met  weekly  at  hours  convenient  to  the  students. 

In  all  these  classes  the  purpose  of  the  Bible  was  kept 
steadily  in  view,  and  its  spiritual,  moral  and  devotional  lessons 
enforced. 

COLLEGE  EXPENSES* 

In  estimating  the  actual  expense  incurred  in  attendance 
upon  any  college,  numerous  items  must  be  taken  carefully  into 
account.  Railroad  fare,  room  rent,  light,  heat,  laundry,  society 
expenses,  must  all  be  reckoned  in  determining  the  comparative 
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outlay  at  different  institutions.  The  public  sentiment  prevail- 
ing in  the  student  body  of  a college  in  favor  of  economy  or 
extravagance  is,  as  a rule,  of  quite  as  much  consequence  as 
the  matter  of  college  charges.  There  are  few  colleges  that 
are  so  easily  accessible  from  all  directions,  over  so  wide  a sec- 
tion of  country,  as  is  Earlham.  Students  may  board  in  Earlham 
Hall  or  in  private  families,  at  their  option.  But  those  who 
prefer  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  an  excellent  college 
home  to  boarding  themselves  or  boarding  in  clubs  may  find 
these  comforts  and  advantages  at  Earlham  College  at  a cost  so 
low  as  to  more  than  counterbalance  lower  tuition  rates  else- 
where. Furnished  rooms  (see  page  loi)  heated  by  steam, 
excellent  meals,  the  use  of  attractive  student  parlors,  well- 
equipped  bath-rooms,  the  services  of  a first-class  laundry  and 
attendance  by  a professional  trained  nurse  in  case  of  illness 
may  all  be  had  at  a total  cost  of  not  more  than  1^3.70  per  week. 

When  all  of  the  foregoing  considerations  are  taken  into 
account,  it  is  apparent  that  the  actual  necessary  expense  of 
attending  Earlham  College  is  exceptionally  low  as  compared 
with  expenses  at  colleges  of  equal  standing  throughout  the 
country.  The  amount  paid  for  board  and  tuition  at  Earlham 
ranges  from  1^150  to  ;^2 20  a year  of  thirty-eight  weeks.  These 
figures  cover  all  necessary  expenses,  except  clothing,  travel, 
books  and  stationery.  Incidental  expenses  are  large  or  small, 
as  students  desire  to  make  them. 

Many  students,  not  a few  of  them  being  among  the  most 
capable  and  promising,  have  in  recent  years  found  employ- 
ment in  the  city  of  Richmond  by  which  to  meet  a large  part 
of  their  college  expenses.  But  students  from  a distance  are 
not  advised  to  enter  college  without  knowing  in  advance  from 
what  source  their  expenses  can  be  met  for  at  least  one  full 
term.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  capable,  reliable,  ener- 
getic students  rarely  find  it  impossible  to  secure  an  education 
at  Earlham  College  for  want  of  money. 
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Total  Charges  to  Students  Boarding  in  Earlham  Halh 

Fall  term ^75  00 

Winter  term 70  00 

Spring  term 70  00 

The  foregoing  figures  cover  all  charges  for  furnished  rooms 
(see  page  loi),  electric  and  gas  light,  steam  heat,  meals,  hot 
and  cold  baths,  laundry,  attendance  by  trained  nurse  in  case 
of  sickness,  and  tuition  for  the  regular  amount  of  work  (see 
page  36)  in  all  subjects  except  Music.  This  also  includes  the 
registration  fee  and  tuition  in  Physical  Culture,  including  all 
necessary  medical  examinations.  It  may  be  confidently  as- 
serted that  no  college  in  the  country  offers  equal  advantages 
at  less  cost. 

Total  Charges  to  Students  Not  Boarding  in  Earlham  Hall* 


Fall  term ^27  00 

Winter  term 25  00 

Spring  term 25  00 


For  charges  in  Department  of  Music,  see  page  82. 

For  charges  in  Summer  term,  see  pages  99  and  100. 

A pro  rata  increase  is  made  in  tuition  charges  in  case  more 
than  the  regular  amount  of  work  is  taken. 

No  extra  charges  whatever  are  made  except  (i)  A fee  of 
$2,00  per  term  to  students  in  the  Biological  Laboratory, 
Course  in  ‘‘Trees’’  50  cents,  “ Birds”  50  cents.  Osteology 
50  cents;  (2)  A fee  of  $2,00  per  term  in  the  Physics  Labora- 
tory; (3)  Chemical  Laboratory  fees,  as  follows:  A fee  of 

^3.00  per  term  for  each  course  of  Laboratory  work;  a de- 
posit of  $2,00  per  term  is  also  required  of  students  in  the 
Chemical  Laboratory  to  cover  the  cost  of  replacing  broken 
apparatus,  when  the  student  returns  the  key  to  his  desk 
the  apparatus  returned  is  checked  off  and  the  unused  balance 
of  his  deposit  is  returned;  (4)  A graduation  fee  of  ^5.00  is 
charged  at  the  close  of  the  college  course;  (5)  Ten  cents  is 
charged  for  the  delivery  of  each  trunk  or  other  heavy  piece  of 
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baggage  to  the  College  or  the  railroad  station;  (6)  An  extra 
charge  of  ;$5.oo  a term  when  a student  is  allowed  to  room 
alone;  (7)  The  fee  for  a special  examination  is  ^5.00,  pro- 
ceeds to  go  to  the  Library  Fund. 

PAYMENT  OF  BILLS- 

Payment  of  all  bills  for  each  term  must  be  made  at  the 
opening  of  the  term.  In  case  a student  is  absent  for  three 
weeks  or  longer  on  account  of  sickness  or  other  equally  urgent 
cause,  a pro  rata  part  of  the  money  paid  will  be  refunded  on 
presentation  of  a physician’s  certificate,  but  no  rebate  will  be 
made  for  a shorter  period.  If  any  should  leave  the  institution 
for  any  other  cause,  or  be  expelled  or  suspended,  they  will 
forfeit  the  money  advanced. 

FINANCIAL  AID- 

As  heretofore  stated,  a limited  amount  of  aid  is  extended 
by  Earlham  College  to  students  of  high  character  and  good 
scholarship,  who,  without  such  assistance,  are  unable  to  meet 
their  expenses  at  college.  This  aid  is  given  in  the  form  of 
scholarships. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a number  of  her  friends,  the 
College  possesses  funds  which  warrant  the  granting  for  the 
coming  year  of  forty  scholarships,  to  the  value  of  ^50.00  each. 
This  amount  is  sufficient  to  reduce  the  maximum  necessary 
expenses  of  a student  (exclusive  of  travel,  clothing  and  books) 
to  a year. 

Young  women  are  equally  eligible  to  these  scholarships 
with  young  men. 

Every  applicant  for  a scholarship  of  this  kind  must  furnish 
a certificate  of  character  and  of  class  standing  from  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  last  school  which  he  has  attended,  together  with 
such  information  concerning  his  financial  ability  as  shall  be 
required,  in  order  that  the  merit  of  his  application  may  be 
satisfactorily  determined. 
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Holders  of  these  scholarships  are  required  to  board  in 
Earlham  Hall  unless  by  special  arrangement.  The  benefits 
of  these  scholarships  will  be  withdrawn  from  students  who 
incur  the  censure  of  the  College  Faculty  or  who  fail  to  main- 
tain a reputable  standing  in  their  studies. 

Applications  for  scholarships  of  this  class  for  the  year 
1904—5  will  be  received  at  anytime  until  August  i,  1904. 
They  should  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  College, 
who  will  furnish  full  particulars  and  blank  certificates  to  be 
filled  by  the  applicant,  his  parent  or  guardian,  and  his  last 
principal  teacher. 

THE  ZACHARIAH  J.  STANLEY  SCHOLARSHIPS* 

The  late  Zachariah  J.  Stanley,  of  Union  County,  Indiana, 
bequeathed  to  Earlham  College  two  tracts  of  valuable  land, 
directing  that  the  net  proceeds  resulting  from  the  rents  of 
said  lands,  or  the  income  produced  by  the  proceeds  thereof,  if 
sold,  should  be  applied  to  the  aid  of  students  in  Earlham  Col- 
lege,” upon  the  following  conditions,  as  set  forth  in  his  last 
will  and  testament : 

It  being  my  desire  that  my  blood  relations  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  procuring  an  education,  I make  the  above  bequest  in  order 
to  enable  them  so  to  do.  Such  being  my  intention,  I direct  that  the 
income  that  shall  result  from  the  said  lands,  or  fund,  shall  be  applied 
by  the  proper  authorities  of  Earlham  College,  as  follows  : First,  to  the 
education,  as  hereinafter  directed,  of  my  blood  relations,  preference 
being  given  to  those  bearing  the  name  of  Stanley.  * * * * It  being 
understood  that  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  educating  my 
relations  shall  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  seek  to  be  educated 
at  said  Earlham  College  and  not  elsewhere.  Persons  who  apply  to  said 
college  for  the  purpose  of  the  benefit  of  the  said  fund  shall  be  admitted 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  said  college  applying  to  the  admission 
of  other  students  as  to  character,  deportment  and  other  qualifications, 
and,  after  being  admitted  to  said  college,  a full  compliance  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  said  college  shall  be  exacted  from  said  students, 
it  being  understood  that  no  such  student  shall  have,  or  possess,  any 
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rights  or  privileges  while  attending  said  institution,  by  reason  of  their 
being  beneficiaries  of  said  endowment  fund,  not  possessed  by  other 
students  as  to  their  control  and  government  by  the  college  authorities. 
Students  admitted  to  said  college  under  provisions  of  this  will  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  tuition  and  board  to  the  extent  of  the  available  income 
which  shall  come  into  the  hands  of  said  college  authorities,  as  long  as 
said  college  contains  boarding  departments.  If  said  boarding  depart- 
ment of  said  college  should  be  abolished,  then  said  income  shall  be 
applied  to  the  tuition  of  these  said  students  only.  * * * * If  a greater 
number  of  students  entitled  to  enter  said  college  under  provisions  of  this 
will  shall  apply  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  income  of  said  fund 
than  said  income  will  provide  for,  then  said  college  authorities  shall 
apply  said  income  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  admitted,  pro  rata. 
At  the  time  application  is  made  for  admission  to  said  college  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  said  fund,  satisfactory  proof  shall  be  made 
by  such  person  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  eligibility  of  such  person 
as  to  his  blood  and  other  qualifications,  it  being  my  desire  that  the 
benefit  of  said  fund  shall  be  given  to  the  proper  persons,  as  herein 
designated,  and  to  those  who,  by  their  good  conduct  and  deportment, 
shall  render  themselves  worthy  of  it.” 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  benefit  of  the  Stanley 
Fund  will  be  received  as  follows:  If  for  the  year,  on  or 

before  August  i.  If  for  the  term  : For  the  Fall  term,  on  or 
before  August  i ; for  the  Winter  term,  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber I;  for  the  Spring  term,  on  or  before  March  i.  Upon 
those  dates  eligible  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of 
the  funds,  those  bearing  the  Stanley  name,  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  of  the  will,  being  given  preference.  Applica- 
tions must  be  presented  to  the  President,  together  with  satis- 
factory written  credentials  concerning  the  applicant’s  character 
and  scholarship  and  blood  relationship  to  the  founder  of  the 
Zachariah  J.  Stanley  Scholarship  Fund.  The  amount  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  students  will  be  announced  on  August  i. 


no 
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LOANS. 

The  Young  Women’s  Loaning  Fund  affords  a small 
income,  which  is  loaned  annually  to  young  women  of  suffi- 
cient attainments  to  admit  them  to  classes  in  the  College 
department,  and  who,  without  such  aid,  would  be  unable  to 
obtain  for  themselves  the  advantages  of  the  College.  Partic- 
ulars in  regard  to  the  conditions  on  which  these  loans  are 
granted  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  President  of  the  College. 

The  Alumni  Loaning  Fund  is  a small  benevolent  fund 
which  was  raised  and  is  held  and  controlled  by  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  College.  Full  information  concerning 
loans  from  this  source  for  the  year  1904—5  may  be  obtained; 
from  Leander  J.  Woodard,  A.  B.,  Treasurer  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


STUDENTS,  J903-04< 


Students  having 

NAME 

Alice,  Walter  Goldsberry 
Albertson,  Edmond 
Armstrong,  Howard  J 
Beachler,  J Reuben 
Beck,  Clyde  Byron 
Beeson,  John  Howard 
Binford,  Homer 
Bollinger,  Mabel 
Brunson,  Orval 
Case,  Clarence  M 
Chamness,  Francis  Earl 
Compton,  Roy  Harper 
Coppock,  Emma  Ethleen 
Coppock,  Ralph  S 
Coppock,  Homer  J 
Cowgill,  Marthanna 
Cox,  Daisy  Evelyn 
Creek,  Ellen 
Davis,  Marie  Elizabeth 
Davis,  Ella  Jenkins 
Davis,  Nathan  E 
Dillon,  Morris  Nixon 
Doan,  Edna 
Duvall,  Osa  B 

Edwards,  Deborah  Pennington 
Ellis,  Dora  May 
Fceger,  Luther  Martin 
Ferree,  Sara  Edna 


, Of  more,  credits  at 
Winter  term,  J904* 

ADDRESS 

Annapolis 

Salem 

Salem,  O.,  R.F.D. 
Arcanum,  O. 
Richmond 
Vandalia,  O. 
Greenfield 
Richmond 
Carmel 
Noblesville 
Richmond 
Richmond 
Talequah,  I.  T. 
Salem,  O. 

Salem,  O. 

Summitville 

West  Newton 

Liberty 

Richmond 

Wabash 

Eudora,'Kan. 

Indianapolis 

Amo 

Kitchells,  R.F.D. 

Shirley 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Marion 


the  close  of  the 

MAJOR  SUBJECT 

Mathematics 
Mathematics 
Mathematics 
Latin 
Latin 
History 

Chemistry  and  Biology 
English 
Mathematics 

Mathematics 

German  and  French 
Biblical 
English 

German  and  French 
History 
Mathematics 
English 
Greek 

Philosophy 
Latin 
English 
English 
English 
Greek 

German  and  French 
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NAME 

ADDRESS 

MAJOR  SUBJECT 

Fiske,  Helen  Stanton 

Richmond 

English 

Fosler,  Constance 

Richmond 

German 

Francisco,  Edith 

Richmond 

Latin 

Gano,  Laura,  Ph.  B.,  B.  S., 

The  University  of  Chicago 

Richmond 

Gluys,  Howard 

Richmond 

Mathematics 

Graves,  Gordon  Harwood 

Richmond 

Mathematics 

Grave,  Thomas 

Monrovia 

Mathematics 

Gregory,  Lucy  Augusta 

Richmond 

Hamilton,  George  Earl 

Greenville,  O.,  R.F.D. 

Greek  and  Latin 

Harris,  Kenneth  Clay 

Eaton,  O.,  R.F.D. 

Mathematics 

Hedges,  Olive 

New  Castle 

Mathematics 

Helm,  Maude  Lucille 

Williamsburg 

German  and  French 

Hiatt,  Georgia  Anna 

Fairmount 

English 

Hill,  Jane 

Richmond 

Hill,  Elbert  N 

Carthage 

Hixson,  Ina  Fern 

Bloomingdale 

Biology 

Hobbs,  Harry  M 

Bridgeport 

Chemistry 

Holtsclaw,  James  David 

Spiceland 

Chemistry  and  Biology 

Huff,  Mabel  Lasell 

Martinsville 

English 

Huff,  Bess  Lasell 

Martinsville 

Jenkins,  Reba  Elizabeth 

Winona,  O. 

Biblical 

Jenkins,  Olive  L 

Richmond 

Latin 

Jenkins,  Alfred  William 

Richmond 

Jenkins,  William  Wilson 

Kaw  City,  O.  T. 

History 

Jessup,  lola 

Carthage,  R.F.D. 

English 

Jesten,  Ingrid  Lindberg 

Casselton,  N.  D. 

Latin 

Jones,  Edna  May 

Centerville 

German  and  French 

Kempton,  Forest  Ellwood 

Centerville 

Chemistry  and  Biology 

Kendall,  Emma 

Richmond 

Latin 

Kennedy,  Clyde 

Rushville 

Mathematics 

King,  Jessie  Luella 

Richmond,  R.F.D. 

Chemistry  and  Biology 

Lamar,  Frederic  C 

Richmond 

Chemistry  and  Biology 

Lawrence,  William  Evans 

Richmond 

Chemistry  and  Biology 

Lindley,  Florence  Ora 

Fairmount 

German  and  French 

Link,  John  H 

Rushville 

German  and  French 

Llewellyn,  J Edgar 

Arcadia 

Latin 

Macy,  Everest  John 

Lewisville 

Chemistry 

Macy,  Everett  Anselm 

Lewisville 

Chemistry  and  Biology 

NAME 

Maple,  Gurney  Dinwiddle 
Mauzy,  Hugh  Elliott 
Martin,  Ernest  D 
Martin,  Alfred  Edward 
Middleton,  Elizabeth  Alice 
Mills,  William  Hodson 
Millikan,  Lillian  A 
Morton,  Simon  date 
Moore,  Edna  Cleo 
Newlin,  Wallace  A 
O’Neal,  Clara  Elizabeth,  Ph. 
Overman,  Rhoda 
Painter,  Walter  Stubbs 
Parker,  Robert  Lowell 
Partington,  Eliezer 
Pearson,  Ethel  Lucile 
Phillips,  Jesse  I 
Ratliff,  Florence  Agnes 
Reagan,  William  J 
Ross,  Harry  Casad 
Rush,  Charles  Everett 
Scott,  Clifford  Eugene 
Sellers,  Dessie  M 
Shugart,  Thurlow  Weed 
Simpson,  Mae  Fern 
Slanker,  Agnes 
Smith,  Manning  James 
Spray,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Stafford,  William  Merritt 
Stanton,  Louise 
Stanton,  Mariella 
Stanley,  Milton  Raymond 
Stanley,  Virgie  Idelle,  Ph.  B. 
Stout,  Charles  Banks 
Trester,  Arthur  Leslie 
Tuttle,  Joseph  Edward 
Warren,  Alfred 
Wehrley,  Raymond  H 
Wilson,  Walter  Coffin 
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ADDRESS 

Lewisville 
Rushville 
Corwin,  O. 

Amboy 

Richmond 

Thorntown 

Richmond 

Pleasant  Hill,  O. 

Richmond 

Bloomingdale 

Noblesville 

Marion 

New  Castle,  R.F.D. 
Remington 
Emerson,  O. 

Peru 

Converse 

Richmond 

New  London 

Richmond 

Fairmount 

Richmond 

Larwill 

Jonesboro 

Indianapolis 

Wapakoneta,  O. 

Mt.  Summit 
Salida,  Col. 

New  Castle,  R.F.D. 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Westheld 

Economy 

Paoli 

Pecksburg 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Alliance,  O. 
Richmond 
Spiceland 


”3 

MAJOR  SUBJECT 

Chemistry 
Mathematics 
Chemistry  and  Biology 
History 

German  and  French 

Philosophy 

Latin 

English 

English 

Mathematics 

English 

History 

Mathematics 

English 

Mathematics 

Biblical 

English 

Philosophy 

Mathematics 

History 

Mathematics 

English 

German  and  French 

Greek 

English 

History 

English 

Greek 

Mathematics 

Chemistry  and  Biology 

Mathematics 

German 

German  and  French 
Mathematics 
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NAME 

ADDRESS 

MAJOR  SUBJECT 

Wilson,  Russell  Terrell 

Spiceland 

Mathematics 

Wiltsee,  Gertrude  May 

Fairmount 

Greek 

White,  Frank  J 

Knightstown 

Wolfe,  William  Clement 

Richmond,  R.F.D. 

Mathematics 

Woodard,  Isaac  Evans 

Richmond 

Mathematics 

Wright,  Russell  Lowell 

Greensboro 

English 

Wright,  Harry  Noble 

Shelbyville 

Mathematics 

Students  having  less  than  2\  credits  at  the  close  of  the 
Winter  term^  J904* 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

MAJOR  SUBJECT 

Aiken,  Ellen  C 

Damascus,  O. 

English 

Allen,  Rufus  Morris 

Coloma 

Chemistry  and  Biology 

Arrasmith,  Amie  V 

Campbellstown,  O. 

Music 

Austin,  Edna  Eloise 

Arkansas  City,  Kan. 

Mathematics 

Bailey,  Ethel  Anna 

Richmond 

Baldwin,  Edwin 

Ridge  Farm,  111. 

Chemistry 

Ball,  Edith  Margaret 

Milton-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 

Barrett,  James  Orville 

Greenville,  O. 

Bartel,  Clamor  W 

Richmond 

Bartlett,  Aurelia 

Lewisville 

Latin 

Bayer,  George  C 

Richmond 

Beckett,  Helen 

Dayton,  O. 

Beeler,  Elsie 

Richmond 

Latin 

Bell,  Constance 

Richmond 

Benson,  Ina  May 

Ladoga 

Bernhardt,  Carl  Lewis 

Richmond 

Latin 

Blackburn,  Rozella 

New  Trenton 

Blose,  Joseph 

Whitewater 

Bond,  Sanford  H 

Richmond 

Mathematics 

Bond,  Archibald  A 

Darlington 

Chemistry  and  Biology 

Bonde,  Fred  B 

Valley  City,  N.  D. 

Boone,  Myron  L 

Richmond 

Mathematics 

Booth,  Frederick 

Noblesville 

English 

Boyd,  Louise  Belle 

Cambridge  City 

Brodbeck,  Ada 

Roann 

Bryne,  Andreas 

Stavanger,  Norway 

Butler,  Florence 

Western  Springs,  111. 

NAME 

Bulla,  Henry  E 
Calloway,  Edwin  Rouch 
Carter,  Ethel  Gertrude 
Carson,  Lillian 
Carson,  Charlotte 
Carroll,  Harry  F 
Child,  Etha 
Clark,  John  Paul 
Clay,  Edna  Coral 
Clark,  Clarence  B 
Coleman,  Alma 
Cope,  Everett  Claire 
Cox,  Ethel 
Cornelius,  Nellie 
Cox,  Ethel 
Craig,  Orville 
Cring,  George  V 
Daugherty,  Ethel 
Dickinson,  Elma  Mae 
Dickinson,  Frederick  U 
Dickinson,  Joseph  Howard 
Doherty,  Maude 
Dotts,  Raymond  Wilfred 
Downing,  Ora  Winifred 
Duke,  Melvina 
Eaton,  Durward  L 
Ebert,  Louise 
Eckerle,  Jennie 
Edwards,  Mary  Ethel 
Edwards,  Maybelle 
Ellis,  Mary  Ethel 
Ellis,  Eurah  Amie 
Emerick,  Edwin  H 
Farmer,  Eva 
Ferguson,  Ina 
Fisher,  Alpha 
Fowble,  George  Albert 
Frazee,  Grace 
Frazer,  Oliver  Morton 
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ADDRESS 

Richmond 

Cambridge  City 

Connersville 

New  Castle 

Horton  ville 

Richmond 

Fairmount 

Winchester 

North  Salem 

Richmond 

Bloomingdale 

Lewisville 

Richmond 

Winchester 

Richmond 

New  Castle 

Portland 

Elizabethtown 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Fairmount 

Chicago,  111. 

Swayzee 

Richmond 

Liberty 

Cambridge  City 

Lynn 

Shirley 

Newberg,  Ore. 
Greentown,  R.F.D. 
Greentown,  R.F.D. 
Richmond 
Mooresville 
Milton 

Lyons’  Station 
Wiley,  O. 
Glenwood,  R.F.D. 
Richmond 


I I 

MAJOR  SUBJECT 

Mathematics 

English 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

English 


History 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Music 

German  and  French 
English 

Music 

History 

Biblical 
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NAME 

Freeman,  Gath  P 
Fridd,  Paul  D 
Fulghum,  Clara  Mabel 
Furnas,  Marcia  Moore 
Gaar,  Lucile 
Gardner,  Frank  Karl 
George,  Evelyn 
Gordon,  Nina  Main  Pinta 
Grave,  Floyd 
Grimes,  Grover 
Grogg,  Marcellus  Scott 
Grosvenor,  Julius 
Guyton,  C E 
Hadley,  Lora  E 
Haisley,  Otto  W 
Hall,  Blanche 
Hall,  Bruce  Morton 
Hale,  Blanche 
Halow,  Lazarus  Joseph 
Hamilton,  C Edgar 
Harned,  Amie  O 
Harvey,  Walter  Benjamin 
Harris,  Nina 
Harrison,  Isaac  William 
Hastings,  Albert  Oren 
Haworth,  John  Thornton 
Hayden,  Oscar  Stephenson 
Heller,  Daisy 
Henley,  Sibbie 
Henley,  Angie 
Henby,  Abbie  Eliza 
Hiatt,  E L 
Hill,  Clyde 
Hicks,  Georgiana 
Hobson,  Laura 
Hollowell,  Hubert  H 
Hoover,  Edna 
Homey,  Carrie  Ellen 
Horton,  Howard  Henry 
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ADDRESS 

Richmond 
Valley  City,  N.  D. 
Raton,  N.  M. 
Richmond 
Richmond 
Liberty,  R.F.D. 
Okeana,  O. 

Union  City 

Monrovia 

Salem 

Ridgcville 

Richmond 

Cambridge  City 

Bloomingdale 

Fairmount 

Aurora 

Elizabethtown 
Milton 
Latrobe,  Pa. 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Dunreith 

Richmond 

Richmond,  R.F.D. 

Charlotteville,  R.F.D. 

Quaker 

Straughn’s 

Pennville 

Monrovia 

Monrovia 

Greenfield,  R.F.D. 

Richmond 

Paoli 

Dublin 

Damascus,  O. 

Montezuma 

Richmond 

Noblesville 

Richmond 


MAJOR  SUBJECT 


Latin 


History 


Mathematics 

Music 


NAMB 

Hotchkiss,  Winifred  Mary 
Hough,  Mamie 
Huff,  I Curtis 
Humrichouse,  Grace 
Jackson,  Myrtle  Evelyn 
Jenkins,  Francine  L 
Jenkins,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Jones,  Nellie  Josephine 
Jones,  Mary  Ethel 
Jones,  Samuel  S 
Jones,  Elizabeth  Lida 
Johnson,  Arthur  C 
Johnson,  Arley 
Johnson,  Annette 
Kelly,  Agnes  Rifner 
Kelly,  Rose  May 
Kendall,  Alsie  May 
Keplar,  John  Karl 
Kerr,  Florence  Alice 
Kimmel,  Leroy 
Kitterman,  Claude 
Knight,  Edward  Leslie 
Knollenberg,  Walter 
Larkin,  Carl  B 
Lawler,  Rose 
Lear,  William  E,  Jr 
Leeson,  Emma 
Lee,  Charles  Frederick 
LeFevre,  Gertrude 
Leggett,  John  Chester 
Leonard,  De  Ella 
Lewis,  Robert  W 
Lindley,  Jennie  A 
Long,  Caroline 
Lucas,  Mabel 
Lyons,  Anna  Flora 
Maple,  Florence  Elizabeth 
Markle,  Willard 
Marlatt,  Alice  Lois 
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ADDRESS 

Indianapolis 
Richmond 
Leesburg,  O. 

St.  Joseph,  111. 
Anderson 
Winona,  O. 
Guthrie,  O.  T. 
Modoc,  R.F.D. 

Big  Flats,  N.Y. 

Knightstown 

Richmond 

Dunreith 

Losantville 

Fairmount 

Richmond 

Anderson,  R.F.D. 

Richmond,  R.F.D. 

Richmond 

Troy,  O. 

Milton 

Centerville 

Bloomingsport 

Richmond 

S.  Charleston,  O. 

Richmond 

Fairmount 

Richmond 

Friendsville,  Tenn. 

Richmond 

Winchester 

Wilmington,  O. 

Selma,  O. 

Neoga,  111. 

Richmond 

Fairmount 

Richmond 

Lewisville 

Richmond 

Richmond 
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MAJOR  SUBJECT 

Music 

Mathematics 

German 


German  and  French 

German  and  French 
Physics 

English 

Music 

Biblical 

Latin 

Latin 


Biblical 

Biblical 

Music 

English 


Music 


ii8 

NAME 

Mavity,  Milton  Irvin 
Mayr,  Lucile  King 
McCarty,  Thomas 
McCoy,  Sara  Ethel 
McCreary,  Leroy 
McCreary,  George  Everett 
McHenry,  Katherine 
Mendenhall,  Arthur 
Mills,  Emil  B 
Miller,  Gertrude  Edna 
Moore,  Ida  B 
Moore,  Willard  Embree 
Moore,  Frankie  May 
Morrow,  Ruth 
Myers,  Clara  Hester 
Newlin,  Parke  F 
Oldaker,  Elmer  E 
O’Leary,  John 
Overdeer,  Blanche 
Owen,  Nettie  Marthena 
Packer,  Ida  Frances 
Parker,  Arthur  W 
Parker,  Ida  B F 
Pegg,  Alice 

Penny,  Willard  Melville 
Pennock,  Leila 
Petry,  Loren  C 
Pilcher,  Margaret 
Price,  Maude  Olive 
Raidabaugh,  Helen 
Randall,  Grace  Corinne 
Reagan,  Rezin 
Read,  Lenna  Beatrice 
Reeve,  Wendell  A 
Reynolds,  Lee  J 
Rinehart,  Pearl 
Roberts,  Harry  B 
Roop,  Alta 
Roop,  Bess 


Earlham  College 

ADDRESS 

Orleans 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Wilmington,  O. 

Camden,  O.,  R.F.D. 

Camden,  O.,  R.F.D. 

Elizabethtown 

Winchester 

Plainfield 

Richmond 

Milton 

Richmond 

Hagerstown 

Campbellstown,  O. 

Ladoga 

Bloomingdale 

Centerville 

New  Paris,  O. 

Richmond 

Amo 

Richmond 
Elizabethtown 
Centerville 
Fountain  City 
Fountain  City 
Zanesfield,  O. 

New  Paris,  O.,  R.F.] 

Lewisville 

Elnora 

Plainfield 

Eaton,  O. 

Sheridan 
Parker 
Valley  Mills 
Hagerstown 
Dayton,  O. 

Kennard 
Versailles,  O. 
Versailles,  O. 


MAJOR  SUBJECT 

Mathematics 

English 

Music 

Music 

Music 

History 

Latin 

German 

Biblical 

Music 

English 

German  and  French 
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NAME 

ADDRESS 

MAJOR  SUBJECT 

Ross,  Charles  Corwin 

Richmond 

Rundles,  John  Clinton 

Ft.  Wayne,  R.F.D. 

Sherrill,  Henry  Austin 

Belle  Union 

Shireman,  Opal 

Martinsville 

German  and  French 

Smelser,  Laurence  Burdette 

Richmond 

History 

Smith,  Fred  E 

Richmond 

Biblical 

Smith,  Alice  Hayes 

Richmond 

Biblical 

Smith,  Mary  Catherine 

Morristown 

Music 

Smith,  Clyde  Ermon 

Richm^ond 

Smith,  Ethel 

Winchester 

Spohn,  August  L 

Glencoe,  Okla. 

Stanley,  Grace  Tipton 

Liberty,  R.F.D. 

Stanley,  Susannah 

Economy 

Stanley,  Marianna 

Carlos  City,  R.F.D. 

Stanley,  Isaac  N 

Carlos  City,  R.F.D. 

Starr,  John  Grubbs 

Richmond 

Stayton,  Grace  Mae 

St.  Joseph,  111. 

Steed,  James  Noa 

Collett 

Stewart,  Mabel  V 

Lewisville 

Stinson,  Frank  Evarts 

Richmond 

Stout,  Blanche 

Kokomo 

Literature 

Stutson,  Reba 

Greensfork 

Swallow,  Raymond  Earl 

Centerville 

Taber,  Edna  Russell 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Tharp,  Charles  Hobbs 

Remington 

Torrence,  Finton  L 

East  Germantown 

Trueblood,  Irena  Belle 

Salem 

Tschaen,  Aime  M 

Richmond 

Van  Buskirk,  Orrill 

Roann 

Votaw,  Inez 

Neoga,  111. 

Wann,  G Norman 

Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Warner,  Edith  Pearl 

Richmond 

Watson,  Clyde  Oral 

Parker 

Whitacre,  Martha  A 

Richmond 

Wilson,  Horatio  Cedorsie  Verl 

Lyon’s  Station 

Wilson,  Charles  Scott 

Richmond 

Wilson,  Irene 

New  Castle 

Williams,  Wistar  C 

Richmond 

Philosophy 

Williams,  Arthur  Hill 

Dunreith 
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NAME 

ADDRESS 

MAJOR  SUBJECT 

Williams,  Elizabeth  May 

Richmond 

English 

Winslow,  Nathan  Ernest 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wood,  Madge  Olive 

Windfall 

Woody,  Ruby  L 

Bloomingdale 

English 

Wolford,  Grace 

Richmond 

Music 

Woodard,  Edith  Anna 

Knightstown 

Literature 

Wright,  Walter  Waldo 

Greeensboro 

Chemistry  and  Biology 

Zeigler,  Clara  Ellen 

Cambridge  City 

Zeigler,  William  H 

Cambridge  City 

Literature 

Zimmerman,  Americus 

Richmond 

Zimmerman,  Margaret  Emma 

Richmond 

Zimmerman,  Maude 

Richmond 

Music 

Students  in  Teachers^ 

College  Courses* 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

MAJOR  SUBJECT 

Bond,  Emma 

Richmond 

French 

Close,  Elizabeth  (Mrs) 

Richmond 

History 

Dunlop,  Jane  M 

Richmond 

Literature 

Fletcher,  Mrs  Jesse 

Richmond 

French 

Foulke,  Elizabeth 

Richmond 

Literature 

Heironimus,  N C 

Richmond 

History 

Homey,  Elizabeth 

Richmond 

French 

Keinker,  Anna  M 

Richmond 

French 

Knollenberg,  Mrs  Gus 

Richmond 

History 

Kenley,  Huldah  J 

Richmond 

History 

Leeson,  Emma 

Richmond 

History 

Likens,  Lulu 

Richmond 

History 

Meyer,  Ida  L 

Richmond 

French 

Mott,  T A 

Richmond 

Literature 

Newman,  Clara  G 

Richmond 

Literature 

Salter,  Carolyn  L 

Richmond 

Literature 

Schulz,  Magdalena 

Richmond 

Literature 

Stinson,  F E 

Richmond 

History 

Swain,  Alida  P 

Richmond 

French 

Test,  Grace 

Richmond 

Literature 

Thompson,  Harriet 

Richmond 

French 

Torrence,  F L 

Richmond 

History 

Toms,  Maud 

Richmond 

History 

NAME 

Trueblood,  Inez 
Whitacre,  Martha  A 
Wilson,  E Annie 
Williams,  Elizabeth 
Williams,  Sarah 
Winchester,  Ella  W 
Woodward,  Ada 


Earlbam  College 

ADDRESS 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Richmond 


MAJOR  SUBJECT 

French 

French 

French 

History 

History 

History 

French 


Total  number  enrolled  during  year,  including  Summer  School  of  1903  ....  346 


Number  in  teachers’  college  courses 30 

Total  enrollment  for  year,  exclusive  of  duplicates 371 


Enumeration  by  States. 

Students  were  enrolled  during  the  year  from  the  following  States  : Colorado, 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Norway,  North  Dakota,  New 
York,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Oklahoma  Territory,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Tennessee. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  EARLHAM  COLLEGE  ALUMNI 

ASSOCIATION. 


ADOPTED  JUNE  9,  1897. 


Preamble:  We,  the  Alumni  Association  of  Earlham  College,  in 

order  to  perpetuate  our  organization  and  to  render  it  more  effective, 
do  adopt  the  following  constitution : 

I.  This  Association  shall  consist  of  all  the  graduates  of  Earlham 
College. 

II.  The  regular  business  meeting  of  this  Association  shall  be  held 
at  the  College  at  2 p.  m.,  and  the  public  meeting  at  8 p.  m.,  on  the 
day  before  Commencement. 

III.  The  members  present  at  the  time  and  place  of  any  regular 
meeting  shall  constitute  a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

IV.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  President,  Vice- 
President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  elected  annually,  and  three  Trus- 
tees, one  of  whom  shall  be  elected  each  year  for  a term  of  three 
years.  They  shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  installed. 

V.  The  duties  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  shall  be  those 
usually  pertaining  to  their  respective  offices. 

VI.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  keep  a careful  record 
of  all  proceedings  of  this  Association,  and  to  copy  the  same  into  a 
book  procured  for  that  purpose ; to  have  the  minutes  printed  and 
forwarded  to  members  of  the  Association  within  sixty  days  after  each 
meeting ; to  notify  all  persons  who  may  be  elected  or  appointed  to  any 
duty  in  this  Association  of  such  election  or  appointment  within  thirty 
days  after  the  meeting. 

VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  collect  all  dues  ; to 
keep  a careful  record  of  the  same,  to  pay  all  authorized  bills  presented 
for  debts  of  the  Association  and  show  vouchers  for  the  same  ; to  make 
an  itemized  report  annually  ; and  to  pay  over  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Association  all  funds  that  may  remain  after  the  actual  expenses  shall 
have  been  paid. 

VIII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Trustees  to  have  charge  of  all 
moneys  belonging  to  this  Association ; to  see  that  the  same  are  safely 
invested,  and  to  employ  the  interest  as  the  Association  shall  direct. 
This  fund  shall  be  loaned  only  on  approved  first  mortgage  security. 
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The  Trustees  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  of  such 
funds,  and  shall  give  bond  to  double  the  amount  of  funds  in  their 
charge.  They  shall  also  be  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Association. 

IX.  The  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
this  Association  shall  constitute  an  Executive  Committee,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  nominate  the  orator,  vice-orator,  poet  and  music  commit- 
tee for  the  ensuing  year.  This  report  shall  then  be  accepted  or  rejected 
by  the  Association  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  report.  If  rejected, 
the  committee  shall  present  other  nominations.  They  shall  also  have 
charge  in  general  of  all  business  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this 
Constitution. 

X.  All  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at 
each  regular  meeting  for  the  ensuing  year. 

XI.  Each  member  of  this  Association  shall  be  assessed  one  dollar 
annually ; which  sum  shall  be  payable  on  or  before  Commencement 
day  of  each  year. 

XII.  In  the  regular  business  meeting  the  following  order  of  busi- 
ness shall  be  observed : 

1.  Calling  of  Roll. 

2.  Reading  of  Minutes. 

3.  Election  of  Officers. 

4.  Reading  of  Reports. 

5.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

6.  Installation  of  Officers. 

7.  Adjournment. 

XIII.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting 
of  the  Association  by  a majority  of  the  members  present,  provided, 
that  every  amendment  shall  have  been  printed  in  the  Earlhamite  at 
least  three  months  before  it  is  voted  on  by  the  Association. 

XIV.  All  Constitutions  and  By-Laws  heretofore  in  force  in  this 
Association  are  hereby  repealed. 

Officers  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Earlham  College — 1903-04* 

President — Harlow  Lindley,  ’98. 

Vice-President  — Mrs.  Clara  Baldwin  Evans,  ’93. 

Secretary — Mrs.  Isa  Nicholson  Johnson,  ’91. 

Treasurer — Robert  L.  Study,  ^98. 

Trustees  — David  W.  Dennis,  ’73;  Leander  J.  Woodard,  ’78; 
Mary  Anna  Stubbs,  ’77. 


ALUMNI  CATALOGUE. 


Care  has  been  used  to  make  this  issue  of  the  Alumni  Catalogue  as  perfect  as 
possible.  Members  of  the  Alumni  Association  will  confer  a favor  by  giving  infor- 
mation of  any  mistakes  that  may  appear. 


Class  of  1862. 

Joseph  A.  Clark,  A.  B.,  A.  M.— Connected  with  Irrigating  Company,  and  United 
States  Surveyor  of  Public  Lands;  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

Luzena  Thornburg,  A.  B.— Carthage,  Indiana. 

Class  of  1863. 

Erastus  Test,  B.  S.,  M.  S.;  M.  D.  (The  University  of  Michigan)— Professor  of  Math- 
ematics, Purdue  University;  411  State  street,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

Class  of  1864. 

Samuel  C.  Cowgill,  B.  S.— Manufacturer  of  Drain  Tile ; Summitville,  Indiana. 

William  A.  Moore— Deceased. 

John  Chawner,  A.  M.— Whittier,  California. 

Benjamin  F.  Lamb,  A.  M.;  M.  D.  (Miami  Medical  College) — Belvidere,  N.  C, 

Class  of  1865. 

Daniel  W.  Marmon,  A.  B.— President  Indianapolis  Light  and  Power  Co.,  and  Nor- 
dyke,  Marmon  & Co.;  970  North  Delaware  street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Calvin  Wasson  Pearson,  A.  B.,  A.  M ; Ph.  D.  (Goettingen)— Harwood  Professor  of 
German  Language  and  Literature,  Beloit  College;  718  Church  street,  Beloit, 
Wisconsin. 

Edward  Taylor,  A.  B.,  A.  M.— Author  of  ‘‘Brief  History  of  American  People,”  “Is 
Protection  a Benefit?”  ‘‘A  Plea  for  the  Negative,”  and  ‘‘Graphic  Algebra  for 
the  High  School;”  Superintendent  of  City  Schools;  1109  College  avenue.  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Kentucky. 
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William  H.  Valentine,  A.  B.— Deceased. 

Henry  C.  Wright,  A.  B.— Manufacturer  Lumber  and  Hoops;  Kokomo,  Indiana. 
Susan  A.  Morris,  A.  B.~ Deceased. 

Anna  Valentine  (Mrs.  J.  C.  Rogers),  A.  B.— Demorest,  Georgia. 

Martha  Pray,  A.  B. — Deceased. 

Deborah  Steere  (Mrs.  Howell),  B.  S.— Selma,  Ohio. 

Pleasant  Terrell,  B.  S —Deceased. 

Class  of  1866* 

Alpheus  McTaggart,  A.  M.;  Ph.  D.  (Syracuse  University)  — Clarksburg,  Ontario. 
John  Morgan,  A.  B.;  A.  M.  (DePauw  University);  LL.  B.  (Indianapolis  Law  School); 
Ph.  D.  (Central  University)— Attorney  at  Law,  and  Raiser  of  Thoroughbred 
Stock ; Plainfield,  Indiana. 

William  Russell,  A.  B.— Deceased. 

George  N.  Conroe,  A.  B.— Deceased. 

Robert  B.  Warder,  A.  B.,  A.  M.;  B.  S.  (Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity)—Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Howard  University;  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Edwin  H.  Borland,  B.  S.— Deceased. 

Israel  H.  Hollingsworth,  B.  S.— Farmer;  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Class  of  1867. 

William  B.  Wickersham,  A.  B.— Secretary  Chicago  Public  Library;  residence, 
Western  Springs,  Illinois. 

Seth  G.  Hastings,  B.  S.;  M.  D.  (Pulte  Medical  College)— Physician  and  Surgeon; 

206  East  Washington  street,  Fairmount,  Indiana. 

Mary  Taylor  (Mrs.  Erastus  Test),  B.  S.— 411  State  street,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

John  P.  Mather,  B.  S.— Deceased. 

Allen  Terrell,  B.  S.— Deceased. 

Class  of  1868. 

Elizabeth  L.  Homey,  A.  B.— With  Indiana  Educational  Exhibit,  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  St.  Louis ; home  address,  Richmond,  Indiana. 
JeromeHollingsworth,  A.B.— Coal  Dealer,  211  Iowa  Loan  & Trust  Bldg.;  DesMoines, 
Iowa.  (As  given  in  1901.) 

Oliver  M.  Ladd,  A.  B.;  LL.  B.  (Iowa  University)— Deceased. 

Daniel  Lawrence,  B.  8.— Spiceland,  Indiana. 

William  B.  Pusey,  B.  S.— Deceased. 

Isham  Sedgwick,  B.  S.,  M.  S.— Coffee  Grower;  2121  Main  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 
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Eliza  C.  Smelser,  B.  S.— Richmond,  Indiana. 

William  W.  White,  B.  S.— Deceased. 

Mary  A.  White  (Mrs.  Mary  A.  White),  B.  S.— 187  Maplewood  Avenue,  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Clarkson  Davis,  Honorary  A.  M.— Deceased. 

Lewis  A.  Estes,  Honorary  A.  M.— Deceased. 

Class  of  J869. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  A.  B.,  A.  M.;  LL.  D.  (Iowa  Wesleyan  University  and  Iowa 
State  University)— Secretary  American  Peace  Society,  31  Beacon  street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts ; residence,  9 Crawford  street,  Roxbury,  Massachusetts. 

Samuel  J.  Spray,  B.  S.— United  States  Deputy  Mineral  Surveyor;  Civil  and  Mining 
Engineer;  Salida,  Colorado. 

Angelina  Hough  (Mrs.  David  White),  B.  8.— Deceased. 

Class  of  J870* 

Morris  P.  Wright,  A.  B.— Lumber  Manufacturer  and  Dealer;  Milford,  Indiana. 

Class  of  1871. 

George  N.  Hartley,  A.  B.— Missionary  and  Superintendent  of  Friends’  Indian 
Mission  Work  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territories;  Tecumseh,  Oklahoma. 

Daniel  W.  Henley,  B.  S.— Attorney  at  Law,  Rooms  203-209,  The  Rookery;  Spo- 
kane, Washington.  (As  given  in  1901.) 

Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.;  Honorary  A.  M.  (Yale  University); 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Election  (William  and  Mary)— Associate  Editor  of  Century 
Magazine,  33  East  Seventeenth  street,  New  York;  residence,  327  Lexington 
avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  Allen  Macy,  B.  S.— Farmer  and  Stockraiser;  Lewisville,  Indiana. 

Class  of  1872. 

Anna  E.  Gove  (Mrs.  Brownell),  A.  B.— Racine,  Minnesota. 

William  Macy  Hadley,  A.  B.— Deceased. 

Oscar  B.  Todhunter,  A.  B.;  M.  D.  (Hygeia  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio)— 
Mining  Investments;  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Martha  J.  Binford  (Mrs.  Clarkson  Elliott),  B.  S.;  B.  S.  (National  Normal  School 
Lebanon,  Ohio);  218  North  Pennsylvania  street,  Greenfield,  Indiana. 

Ruth  Woodard  (Mrs.  Trueblood),  B.  S.— Deceased. 

Walter  B.  Wright,  B.  S.— 1532  College  avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Lydia  J.  Jackson,  A.  B.— Orange  Grower ; Whittier,  California. 
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Class  of  1873« 

David  W.  Dennis,  A.  B.,  A.  M.;  Ph.  D.  (Rochester  University)  — Professor  of  Bi- 
ology, Earlham  College. 

Charles  Virgil  Osborn,  A.  B.— Teacher  and  Farmer;  Elk  Grove,  California. 

William  Newby  Trueblood,  A.  B.,  A.  M.— Professor  of  English  Literature,  Earl- 
ham College. 

Sylvanus  J.  Wright,  A.  B.— Parmer,  and  Secretary  of  Gas  Company;  Greensboro, 
Indiana. 

Henry  C.  G.  Bals,  B.  S.— 1208  College  avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

William  W.  Birdsall,  B.  S.,  A.  M.— Teacher  in  High  School  for  Girls;  Seventeenth 
and  Spring  Garden  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  S.  Brown,  B.  S.— Deceased. 

William  C.  Hastings,  B.  S.;  M.D.  (Pulte  Medical  College, Cincinnati,  Ohio);  Mem- 
ber Washington  State  Medical  Society,  and  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion of  Physicians  and  Surgeons— Physician  and  Surgeon;  2 Prospect  street 
Seattle,  Washington. 

Aaron  H.  Hastings,  B.  S.  (Hahneman  Medical  College,  Chicago,  Illinois)— Phy- 
sician and  Surgeon;  817  West  Adams  street,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

J.  Howard  Gove,  B.  S.— Deceased. 

Lydia  Taylor  (Mrs.  Thomas  Painter),  B.  S.— Pastor ; Monrovia,  Indiana. 

Emma  Stubbs  (Mrs.  W.  N.  Trueblood),  B.  S.— Richmond,  Indiana. 

Alpheus  Exum  White,  B.  S.— Farmer;  Lewisville,  Indiana. 

Class  of  1874* 

Edwin  Homey,  A.  B.— Deceased. 

William  P.  Clawson,  A.  B.— Deceased. 

Ruth  Hinshaw  (Mrs.  S.  J.  Spray),  B.  S.— 245  West  Eighth  street,  Salida,  Colorado. 

Albert  H.  Votaw,  A.  B.— Secretary  of  The  Johnson-Wynne  Co.,  Publishers;  945 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  W.  Jones,  A.  B.;  M.  D.  (University  of  Pennsylvania)— Physician ; 940  West- 
ern avenue,  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania. 

Oliver  Hazard  Bogue,  B.  S.;  LL.  B.,  LL.  D.  (University  of  Michigan)— Attorney  at 
Law ; 71  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  R.  White,  B.  S. — Chicago,  111.  (As  given  in  1901.) 

Jacob  Pratt  Dunn,  B.  S.,  M.  S.;  LL.  B.  (University  of  Michigan) — Author  and  Editor; 
City  Comptroller,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

James  Bryant  Unthank,  B.  S.,  M.  8. — Farmer  ; Webster,  Indiana. 

Esther  A.  White,  B.  S.— Deceased. 
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Class  of  J875* 

William  L.  Pearson,  A.  B.;  A.  M.  (Princeton  University);  Ph.  D.  (Leipzig)— Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis,  Penn  College;  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Thomas  Roberts,  B.  S.— Deceased. 

William  P.  Trueblood,  B.  S.— Teacher  Department  History  and  Philosophy,  Friends 
University ; Wichita,  Kansas. 

Class  of  1876. 

Marianna  Brown,  A.  B.;  A.  M.  (Cornell  University)— Professor  of  Latin,  Colorado 
College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  ; home  address,  Carmel,  Indiana. 

Absalom  Rosenberger,  A.  B.;  LL.  B.  (University  of  Michigan)— President  Penn 
College;  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Robert  Parker  White,  A.  B.— Lewisville,  Indiana. 

Levi  Starbuck,  B.  S.— Deceased. 

Flora  E,  Greene  (Mrs.  Wright),  B.  8.— Deceased. 

Lindley  H.  Johnson,  B.  S.— Farmer;  Dunreith,  Indiana.  (As  given  in  1901.) 

Class  of  1877* 

Mary  L.  Binford  (Mrs.  Dr.  Charles  Bruner),  A.  B.;  M.  D.  (Women’s  Medical  College 
of  Chicago)— Physician;  237  West  Main  street,  Greenfield,  Indiana. 

Lydia  N.  Bowerman  (Mrs.  Franklin  Blair),  A.  B.— Teacher  in  Guilford  College, 
North  Carolina. 

William  V.  Coffin,  A.  B.;  M.  D.  (Miami  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio)— Assistant 
Superintendent  and  Physician,  Whittier  State  School,  W'hittier,  California. 

Albert  William  Macy,  A.  B.— W’estern  Representative  of  The  Oxford  University 
Press  (American  Branch),  378  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago;  residence,  W^estern 
Springs,  Illinois. 

Eliza  G.  Sutton,  A.  B.— Deceased, 

Irvin  H.  Cammack,  B.  S.— Superintendent  of  Training  School  for  Christian  W^ork- 
ers.  111  South  Figueroa  street,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Albert  Haisley,  B.  S.— Prescott,  Arizona.  (Address  given  in  1901.) 

Arthur  C.  Rogers;  B.  S.;  M.  D.  (Iowa  State  University)— Superintendent  and  Phy- 
sician of  Minnesota  State  School  for  Feeble-minded ; President  of  Orinoco 
Company,  Limited,  of  Faribault ; President  DeSoto  Fruit,  Agricultural  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  DeSoto,  Georgia;  residence,  Faribault,  Minnesota. 

Mary  Anna  Stubbs,  B.  S.,  A.  M.— Teacher  of  Latin  in  High  School;  Richmond,  In- 
diana. 

Thomas  R.  Woodard,  B.  S.;  D.  D.  S.  (Indiana  Dental  College)— Dentist ; Knights- 
town,  Indiana. 
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Ida  Albertson,  A.  B.— Office  Assistant ; Bridgeport,  Indiana. 

William  Thorington  Doggett,  A.  B.— Minister  Presbyterian  Church ; 736  North  Main 
street,  Danville,  Virginia. 

Phebe  Furnas,  A.  B.— Deceased. 

Bindley  M.  Greene,  A.  B ; M.  D.  (Miami  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio)— Phy- 
sician and  Ranchman ; Sierra  Madre,  California. 

William  H.  Hough,  A.  B.— Deceased. 

Antoinette  Reazin  (Mrs.  J.  E.  Bryant),  A.  B.— 425  Darby  Road,  Landsdowne,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Leander  J.  Woodard,  A.  B.— Treasurer  and  Manager  Richmond  Roller  Milling  Co.; 
Spring  Grove,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Charles  C.  Johnson,  B.  S.— (Address  unknown.) 

R.  Ella  Levering,  B.  S.,  M.  S.— Minister ; Maryville,  Tennessee. 

Joseph  J.  Mills,  Honorary  A.  M ; Honorary  LL.  D.  (Haverford)— Student  in  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin ; Geisberg  StrasseSlIV,  Berlin,  Germany;  home  address,  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

Class  of  1879. 

Lida  D.  Hadley  (Mrs.  William  Mendenhall),  A.  B.— Richmond,  Indiana. 

Joseph  Wilson  Parker,  A.  B.  (Earlham  and  University  of  Michigan)— Bookkeeper 
Marion  Fruit  Jar  and  Bottle  Co.;  3401  S.  Washington  Street,  Marion,  Indiana. 

Ada  L.  Stubbs  (Mrs.  Ada  L.  Stubbs  Bernhardt),  A.  B.— Librarian  Morrisson-Reeves 
Library;  66  South  Twelfth  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Idelle  B.  Watson,  A.  B.— Lecturer  on  Art  History  and  Criticism;  Uhland  Strasse  38 
II,  Dresden,  Germany. 

Phariba  White  (Mrs.  Frank  Stephens),  A.  B.— Secretary  Foreign  Mission  Board  of 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  ; 118  South  Sixteenth  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

David  F.  Douglas,  B.  S.— Cashier  West  Milton  Bank  ; West  Milton,  Ohio. 

Thomas  H.  Levering,  B.  S.— United  States  Government  Clerk;  3327  Seventeenth 
street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  F.  Moffitt,  B.  S.— Treasurer  Bee-Hive  Paper  Box  Company;  2522  Broadway, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Virginia  Reid  (Mrs.  O.  H.  Bogue),  B.  S.— 71  Broadway,  New  York  City, 

Class  of  1880. 

Abbie  Brewer  (Mrs.  Richard  Kersey),  A.  B.— Florence,  Arizona ; home  address,  1029 
Bellevue  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Henry  H.  Clark,  B.  S.— Lumber  Inspector ; 2122  Bellefountaine  street,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
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Alice  Davis  (Mrs.  L.  M.  Greene),  A.  B.— Deceased. 

Thomas  H.  Harrison,  A.  B.— Architect  and  Builder;  Irvington,  Indiana. 

Gulia  E.  Hunnicutt  (Mrs.  Albert  Jessup),  A.  B.— Modoc,  Indiana,  R.  F.  D.  16. 

Josephine  Macy  (Mrs.  Parker),  A.  B.— Deceased. 

Margaret  E.  Newsom  (Mrs.  Morris  E.  Cox),  A.  B.—Westfield,  Indiana. 

Caroline  Hill  (Mrs.  Oliver  H.  White),  A.  B.— 2021  West  street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Morris  E.  Cox,  B.  S.— Cashier  of  Bank;  Westfield,  Indiana. 

Daniel  W.  Lawrence,  B.  S.— Superintendent  Friends  School,  Hillside,  I.  T. 

John  Albert  Thompson,  B.  S.;  M.  D.  (Miami  Medical  College)— Physician  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Laryngology,  Miami  Medical  College;  421  Grand  Avenue,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

David  O.  White,  B.  S.— Charlottesville,  Indiana. 

Class  of  1881« 

Emma  Clark  (Mrs.  Gary),  A.B.;  A.  M.  (Indiana  State  University) — Rushville, 
Indiana,  R.  F.  D.  No.  7. 

William  A.  Hadley,  A.  B.;  A.  M.  (University  of  Minnesota)— Teacher;  689  East 
Fifty-seventh  street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Clara  M.  Levering,  A.  B. — Maryville,  Tennessee. 

Henry  H.  Townsend,  B.  S.— Dairy  and  Fruit  Farm;  Northbranch,  Kansas. 

Class  of  1882. 

Josephine  Grave,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  Caswell  Grave)  — 218  East  Twenty-third  street, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Lucy  Anna  Winston,  A.  B.— Head  of  “Pension”  Villa,  Virginia;  Bad  Harzburg, 
Villa  Virginia,  Germany;  home  address,  5208  Wayne  Avenue,  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Joshua  Hunt,  B.  S.— Address  unknown. 

Class  of  1883. 

Susan  R.  Harrison  (Mrs.  Clifford  Johnson),  A.  B.;  A.  M.  (Earlham  and  Michigan 
University) — Whittier,  California. 

Absalom  Knight,  A.  B.— Proprietor  of  Creamery;  Bloomingsport,  Indiana. 

Dora  White,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  A.  Knight)— Bloomingsport,  Indiana. 

Robert  E.  Pretlow,  A.  B.,  A.  M.— Pastor  Friends  Church,  Wilmington,  Ohio.  i 

Isaac  M.  Cook,  B.  S.— Deceased. 

Elizabeth  Sultzbaugh,  B.  8.— Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio. 

William  P.  Pinkham,  Honorary  A.  M.— Instructor  in  Friends  Bible  Institute, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

i 
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Moses  C.  Stevens,  Honorary  A.  M.  — Professor  Emeritus,  Purdue  University; 
Tallapoosa,  Georgia;  home  address,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

Class  of  f884* 

Claribel  Barrett  (Mrs.  Thomas  Harrison),  A.  B.— Irvington,  Indiana. 

Elam  Henderson,  A.  B.~ Chief  Clerk  to  General  Agent  and  Superintendent  of 
Pennsylvania  Lines,  Union  Station,  Chicago;  residence,  6510  Yale  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Charles  R.  Lane,  A.  B.~ Deputy  Supervisor  of  Oils  for  Indiana;  48  Lafayette 
Place,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  (As  given  in  1901.) 

Ira  I.  Cammack,  B.  S.— Principal  Central  High  School;  514  East  Ninth  street, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

George  T.  Cox,  B.  S. — Deceased. 

Mary  M.  Evans,  B.  S.— Richmond,  Indiana. 

Cora  M.  Hadley  (Mrs.  Charles  R.  Lane),  B.  S. — 48  Lafayette  Place,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana.  (As  given  in  1901.) 

Fred  R.  Hathaway,  B.  S.,  A.  M.~General  Manager  and  Treasurer  of  Alma  Sugar 
Company,  Alma,  Michigan. 

Lillie  M.  Kenworthy  (Mrs.  George  Nichols),  B.  S.— Clyde,  Ohio. 

Class  of  J885* 

Richard  L.  Hollowell,  A.  B.— Bookkeeper  Cone  Export  and  Commission  Company; 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

Clara  Augusta  Mering,  A.  B.,  A.  M— Teacher  of  English,  Richmond  High  School ; 

134  South  Twelfth  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

S.  Edgar  Nicholson,  A.  B.— Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania  Anti-Saloon  League ; 
Secretary  American  Anti-Saloon  League ; 235  Kelker  street,  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

S.  Murray  Parker,  A.  B.— Farmer;  Carthage,  Indiana, 

Joseph  I.  Woodruff,  A.  B.— Traveling  Salesman;  198  Dearborn  avenue,  Chicago; 

home  address.  Fountain  City,  Indiana.  (As  given  in  1898.) 

John  S.  Votaw,  A.  B.— Deceased. 

Chester  Allen,  B.  S.— Deceased. 

Ethel  Kirk  (Mrs.  Reece  Calvert),  B.  S.— Whittier,  California, 

Lena  M.  Jones  (Mrs.  Henry  Hill),  B.  S.— 103  South  Third  street,  Arkansas  City, 
Kansas.  (As  given  in  1901.) 

Edwin  P.  Trueblood,  B.  S.,  A.  M.;  B.  L.  (Michigan  University)— Professor  of  Elocu- 
tion and  Oratory,  Earlham  College. 

John  R.  Sherrick,  Ph.  B.— Teacher  of  Latin,  State  Normal  School;  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 
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Class  of  1886* 

Lindley  Daniel  Clark,  A.  B,;  LL.  B.  and  LL.  M.  (Columbian  University)— Govern- 
ment Clerk;  913  F street  N.  E,,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mary  I.  Nordyke  (Mrs.  Amos  K.  Hollowell),  A.  B.— 2505  College  avenue,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Maria  E.  Young  (Mrs.  L.  D.  Clark),  B.  S.— Deceased. 

Elizabeth  Harvey  (Mrs.  Linton  Cox),  B.  S.— 3026  North  Meridian  street,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Elsie  Hadley  (Mrs.  Governor  Frank  White),  B.  S.;  M.  S.  (University  of  Michigan)— 
Bismarck,  North  Dakota ; home  address,  Valley  City,  North  Dakota. 

Alvin  E.  Wildman,  B.  S.— Agriculturist ; Selma,  Ohio. 

Henry  Coffin  Fellow,  B.  S.,  M.  S. ; A.  M.  (Kansas  State  University)— Professor  of 
History,  Northwest  Territorial  Normal  School ; Alva,  Oklahoma. 

Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  Honorary  A.  M.— Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan ; 1024  Hill  street,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Hiram  Hadley,  Honorary  A.  M.— Professor  of  History  and  Philosophy,  New  Mexico 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts ; Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 

Class  of  1887* 

Susannah  M.  Levering— Deceased. 

Caroline  Miles  (Mrs.  William  Hill),  A.  B.;  Ph.  D.  (University  of  Michigan)— 5728 
Madison  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

H.  Louisa  Osborn,  A.  B.— Professor  Latin,  Guilford  College,  North  Carolina. 

John  Eberly  Parker,  A.  B.— Wholesale  Produce  Dealer;  Eaton,  Ohio. 

Elwood  D.  Allen,  B.  S.— Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pendleton,  Indiana. 

Cordelia  Bogue,  B.  S.— Deceased. 

Alden  J.  Cox,  B.  S.— Deceased. 

Edward  D.  Evans,  B.  S.— Evans  Linseed  Oil  Company;  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Samuel  Lee  Hadley,  B.  S.— Commercial  Electric  Company;  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Edwin  8.  Mills,  B.  S.— Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser;  West  Newton,  Indiana. 

Lenora  Morris  (Mrs.  J.  Sproule),  B.  S.— 1020  North  Illinois  street,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Wilson  S.  Doan,  Ph.  B.— Attorney  at  Law;  626  Law  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana; 
residence,  47  Irvington  Avenue,  Indianapolis. 

Nellie  E.  Johnson  (Mrs.  Benjamin  Watts),  Ph.  B.,  A.  M.— Leesburg,  Florida. 

Clayton  B.  Nordyke,  Ph.  B.— Railway  Mail  Service;  1215  Broadway,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Anna  L.  Osborne  (Mrs.  Mead  Kelsey),  B.  S.— Pottersville,  Massachusetts. 
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Elwood  C.  Perisho,  B.  S.;  A.  M.  (Earlham  and  The  University  of  Chicago)— Professor 
of  Geology  in  University  of  South  Dakota,  and  State  Geologist;  Vermilion, 
South  Dakota ; home  address,  Carmel,  Indiana. 

T.  William  White,  B.  S.— Farmer;  Lewisville,  Indiana. 

Josiah  T.  White,  B.  S.— Postmaster;  Lawton,  Oklahoma. 

Viola  Browne  (Mrs.  Orlando  Marine),  Ph.  B.— 606  Fifth  street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Otis  F.  Deal,  Ph.  B.— Deceased. 

Charles  S.  Bond,  B.  S.,  M.  S.;  M.  D.  (Bellevue  Medical  College)— Physician  and  Sur- 
geon ; 112  North  Tenth  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


Class  of  f888« 

Edna  Stubbs  (Mrs.  J.  E.  Cathell),  Ph.  B.— Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Frederic  R.  Charles,  A.  B.— Civil  Engineer  C.,  C.  & L.  Railway;  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Daniel  N.  Hartley,  A.  B.;  B.  D.  (Chicago  Seminary)— Live  Stock  and  Real  Estate 
Dealer ; Barney,  New  Mexico. 

Elma  C.  Watson  (Mrs.  Dr.  G.  M.  Austin),  A.  B.— Wilmington,  Ohio. 

Harriett  Barrett  (Mrs.  Edward  D.  Evans),  B.  S.— Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Mary  Carpenter  (Mrs.  W.  S.  Hiser),  B.  S.— Teacher  of  Stenography;  33  South  Thir- 
teenth street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Clinton  E.  Hall,  B.  8.— General  Agent  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Co.;  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Arthur  L.  Morgan,  B.  S.,  M.  S.— Supt.  Wheeling  Terminal  Division,  Pennsylvania 
Lines,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia;  residence,  Leatherwood  Station,  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia. 

Martha  Lyon  Parker  (Mrs.  A.  L.  Morgan),  Ph.  B.— Leatherwood  Station,  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia. 

Edwin  Morrison,  B.  S.,  M.  S.— Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Penn  College; 
309  East  K avenue,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Martha  P.  Boyde,  Ph.  B.— Teacher  in  Public  Schools;  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Linton  A.  Cox,  Ph.  B.;  LL.  B.  (University  of  Michigan)— Attorney  at  Law;  3026 
North  Meridian  street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  Ph.  B.;  Ph.  M.  and  Fellow  in  Philosophy  (The  University  of  Chi- 
cago)—President,  and  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Earlham  College. 

Charles  M.  Reagan,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M.;  LL.  B.  (University  of  Indianapolis)— Attorney  at 
Law;  121  West  Twenty-eighth  street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

William  H.  Taylor,  Honorary  Ph.  D.;  M.  D.  (Medical  College  of  Ohio)— Physi- 
cian; 553  West  Seventh  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  Honorary  A.  M.— Professor  of  History  in  Earlham  College. 
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Class  of  1889. 

W.  Rufus  Kersey,  A.B.;  A.  M.  (Ohio  State  University)— Teacher  in  High  School; 
70  South  Grant  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Jessie  L.  Newlin,  A.  B.— Instructor  in  Public  Speaking,  University  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  5758  Washington  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois;  home  address, 
Carthage,  Indiana. 

Charles  E.  Pritchard,  A.  B.;  A.  M.  (Haverford)— General  Contractor  and  Real 
Estate  Dealer;  Main  and  Eleventh  streets,  Georgetown,  Illinois. 

Oliver  P.  Clark,  B.  S. — Cashier  First  National  Bank;  Georgetown,  Illinois. 

Jesse  Kellum,  B.  S.  — With  R.  W.  Furnas  Ice  Cream  Company,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

M.  Frances  Moore  (Mrs.  D.C.  Barrett),  B.  S.— 18  Lutherstrasse, Berlin, Germany; 
home  address,  Haverford  College,  Pennsylvania. 

Don  Carlos  Barrett,  Ph.  B.;  A.  M.  (Earlham  and  Harvard  University);  Ph.  D. 
Harvard  University) — On  leave  of  absence  in  Europe,  1903-04;  18  Luther- 
strasse, Berlin,  Germany;  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Dean-elect, 
Haverford  College,  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  Newby,  B.  S.— Principal  Public  Schools,  Bunker  Hill,  Indiana. 

Howard  Sutton,  B.  S.— Manufacturer  of  Electric  Light  Carbon  and  Carbon  Spe- 
cialties; Lancaster,  Ohio. 

Elmer  Ottis  Wooton,  B.  S.,  A.  M.— Professor  of  Biology  (in  charge  of  Geology), 
New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts,  and  Botanist  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  Mesilla  Park,  New  Mexico. 

Anna  K.  Bogue  (Mrs,  Shafer),  Ph.  B. — 135  Green  Avenue,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich- 
igan. (Address  as  given  in  1901.) 

John  Franklin  Brown,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M.;  Ph.  D.  (Cornell  University)— Professor  of 
Education  and  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  State  University  of  Iowa;  Iowa 
City,  Iowa.  On  leave  of  absence  in  Europe. 

Hettie  Elliott,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M.— Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  Richmond,  Indiana;  34 
Richmond  Avenue. 

Harriet  E.  Farnham  (Mrs.  Charles  Rowand),  Ph.B.— North  Manchester, Indiana. 

Albert  V.  Hodgin,  Ph.  B.;  LL.  B.  (Indiana  Law  School)— Deceased. 

Harry  McMinn,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M.— Minister  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Richmond, 
- Ohio. 

George  H.  Moore,  Ph.  B — Pastor  Friends  Church,  Paoli,  Indiana. 

Anna  M.  Wildman  (Mrs.  J.  E.  Parker),  Ph.  B. — Eaton,  Ohio. 
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Class  of  1890* 

Alice  A.  Mendenhall,  A.  B.— Pastor  Friends  Church,  Bloomingdale,  Indiana. 
Arthur  T.  Cox,  B.  S.— Manager  Greer  Wilkinson  Lumber  Company  ; East  Chicago, 
Indiana. 

Sibyl  Stanley,  B.  S.— Lupton,  Michigan. 

Georgia  Bentley  Birdsall,  Ph.  B.— Leptondale,  N.  Y. 

William  B.  Green,  Ph.  B.— Letter  carrier;  218  West  Colton  Ave.,  Redlands,  California. 
Josephine  M.  Patty  (Mrs.  Levi  M.  Gilbert),  Ph.  B.— Salem,  Oregon,  R.  F.  D.  4. 
Maggie  Morris  Huff,  Ph.  B.— Leesburg,  Ohio. 

Orpha  L.  Kellum  (Mrs.  C.  L.  Mendenhall),  Ph.  B.— Camby,  Indiana. 

Josiah  E.  Symons,  Ph.  B.— Traveling  man;  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Emily  C.  Mendenhall  (Mrs.  Emily  C.  M.  Hodgin),  B.  L.— Teacher  Latin  and  English 
in  Union  High  School,  Westfield,  Indiana. 

Eva  L.  Brown  (Mrs.  Herbert  Moore),  B.  M.— Dubois,  Pennsylvania. 

Class  of  f89L 

Layton  Allen,  A.  B.— Architect,  701  State  Life  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
residence,  115  S.  Ritter  street,  Indianapolis. 

Luther  G.  Brown,  A. B,— Attorney  at  Law,  Bank  of  Commerce  Building;  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Alice  Brown  (Mrs.  Alice  Brown  Charles),  B.  S.— Marion,  Indiana. 

J.  Edward  Coggeshall,  A.  B.— Bank  Cashier ; West  Branch,  Iowa. 

Byron  C.  Hubbard,  B.  8.;  A.  M.  (Haverford) -Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineer, 
Donora,  Pa.;  home  address,  Monrovia,  Indiana. 

Atwood  L.  Jenkins,  B.  S.— With  Dougan  & Co.,  General  Insurance ; 829  West  Pearl 
street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Lester  J.  Neill,  B.  S.~ Merchant ; Butlerville,  Indiana. 

Arthur  Pickett,  B.  S.—Surveyor  Parke  County  ; Annapolis,  Indiana. 

Robert  H.  Thomas,  B.  S.;  LL.  B.  (University  of  Oregon)— Principal  Clinton-Kelly 
School,  and  Expert  Accountant ; 371  East  Sixth  street,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Arthur  E.  Wildman,  B.  S.— Farmer;  Selma,  Ohio. 

N.  Herbert  Charles,  B.  S.,  A.  M.— Deceased. 

Mary  L.  Coggeshall  (Mrs.  R.  L.  Sackett),  Ph.  B. — Richmond,  Indiana. 

S.  Emma  Davis  (Mrs.  Dr.  O.  A.  Delong),  Ph.  B.— Azalia,  Indiana. 

James  E,  Elder,  Ph.  B.— Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser;  Marshall,  Indiana. 

Lillie  A.  Garrett,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M. — Farmland,  Indiana. 

Edith  J.  Hunt,  Ph.  B. — Charlotteville,  Indiana. 

Homer  F.  Hussey,  Ph.B.;  D.  D.  S.  (University  of  Michigan)— Dentist,  710  Main 
street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 
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Ira  K.  Hall,  B.  S.— -District  Chief  Draftsman,  American  Steel  and  Wire  Co.;  278 
Perkins  avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Isa  Nicholson  (Mrs.  John  Johnson),  Ph.  B.—205  North  Eleventh  street,  Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

Joseph  F.  Ratliff,  Ph.  B.— Jeweler;  211  South  Eleventh  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Lorena  A.  Townsend  (Mrs.  J.  C.  Hodson),  Ph.  B.— Newberg,  Oregon. 

Anna  Goddard,  A.  B.— Muncie,  Indiana. 

Richard  Haworth,  B.  L.— Pastor  Friends  Church;  Quaker,  Indiana. 

Grace  Goddard  (Mrs.  Corydon  Rich),  B.  L.— Muncie,  Indiana. 

Class  of  f892. 

Pliny  Earle  Goddard,  A.  B.,  A.  M.— Instructor  in  Anthropology,  The  University 
of  California;  Examination  for  Ph.  D.,  University  of  California,  June,  1904; 
2523  Hilgard  avenue,  Berkeley,  California. 

Miriam  Alice  Harrison,  A.  B. — Earlham  View,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

H.  Hermon  Woody,  A.  B.  (Earlham  and  Guilford  College)— Guilford  College, 
North  Carolina. 

Lizzie  Morris  Cox,  B.  S.— Trained  Nurse;  Elizabethtown,  Indiana. 

Allen  G.  Mills,  B.  S.;  LL.  B.  (University  of  Michigan)— Attorney  at  Law,  532  Mon- 
adnock  Block,  Chicago,  Illinois ; residence,  2100  Kenmore  avenue. 

John  Chalmers  Newsom,  B.  S.— Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Otis  Hidden  Co.,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky;  residence.  New  Albany,  Indiana. 

Milo  E.  Ratliff,  B.  S ; D.  D.  S.  (Northwestern  University  Dental  School) — Dentist; 
Fairmount,  Indiana. 

Henry  Wright  Taylor,  B.  S.;  Ph.  C.  (University  of  Michigan)— Druggist;  Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

Harry  H.  Weist,  B.  S.;  M.  D.  (Bellevue  Hospital)— Physician  and  Surgeon;  Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

Vashti  Binford,  Ph.  B. — Teacher  in  Oakwood  Institute  of  Voice  Culture,  377  Oak- 
wood  boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois;  home  address,  Greenfield,  Indiana. 

Lily  Mills  (Mrs.  William  Hiss),  Ph.  B. — Plainfield,  Indiana. 

Alva  Mills,  Ph.  B.;  M.  D.  (Indiana  Medical  College) — Deceased. 

Charles  L.  Mendenhall,  Ph.  B.— Farmer ; Camby,  Indiana. 

Albert  W.  Newlin,  Ph.  B.;  A.  B.  (Harvard  University)— Staff  of  Daily  Picayune, 
and  Southern  Correspondent;  721  St.  Charles  street.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Mary  Doan,  B.  L.;  B.  S.  and  M.  S.  (Purdue  University)— Westfield,  Indiana. 

Martha  Doan,  B.  L ; B.  S.  and  M.  S.  (Purdue  University);  D.  Sc.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity)—Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York; 
home  address,  Westfield,  Indiana. 
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Claribel  Gardner,  A.  B.— Deceased. 

Mary  Pickett,  A.  B.—Missionary  and  Teacher;  C.  Victoria,  Tamaulipas,  Mexico; 
home  address,  Annapolis,  Indiana. 

Carleton  Calvin  Pritchard,  A.  B.— United  States  Commissioner,  Fifth  Judicial 
District  of  Oklahoma;  Sayre,  Oklahoma. 

E.  Clifford  Barrett,  B.  S.~ Traffic  Manager  Hoosier  Flour  Mills,  West  Washing- 
ton and  Blake  streets,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  residence,  407  East  Fifteenth 
street. 

Luzena  Cowgill  (Mrs.  Harry  Whitney),  B.  S.~Deceased. 

Martha  Gonser  (Mrs.  F.  Willis),  Ph.  B.— Waterloo,  Indiana. 

N.  Aldus  Harold,  B.  S.,  A.  M.— Knightstown,  Indiana. 

Flora  Kennedy  (Mrs.  Macy  Cowgill),  B.  S.— Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

Chuzo  Kaifu,  B.  S.— Missionary ; 68  Toyo-Okashu,  Shihaku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Gertrude  Mote  (Mrs.  Lewis  C.  King),  B.  S.— 421  North  Thirteenth  street,  Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

Clifford  M.  Pritchard,  B.  S.;  B.  S.  (University  of  Michigan)— Assistant  Engineer 
Missouri  Valley  Bridge  and  Iron  Works;  Nineteenth  and  Cherokee  streets, 
Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Luther  H.  Ratliff,  B.  S.;  M.  D.  (Indiana  Medical  College)— Physician;  Lawrence, 
Indiana. 

Caroline  M.  Carpenter,  Ph.  B.— Bookkeeper,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Caroline  Elizabeth  DeGreene,  Ph.  B.;  A.  M.  (University  of  Michigan)— Dean  of 
Women,  and  Instructor  in  German  and  French,  Lawrence  University,  Apple- 
ton,  Wisconsin;  home  address,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Eva  Marie  Doughty,  Ph.  B.— 207  North  Twelfth  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Clara  Baldwin  (Mrs.  Willard  Evans),  Ph.  B.— 1830  North  Delaware  street,  Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana. 

M.  Isabella  French  (Mrs.  Dr.  G.  F.  DeVol),  Ph.  B.;  M.  D.  (Cleveland  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons) —Medical  Missionary,  Luh  Hoh,  China;  home 
address,  Damascus,  Ohio. 

Laura  C.  Gano,  Ph.  B.;  B.  S.  (University  of  Chicago)— Student,  Earlham  College 
Richmond,  Indiana. 

Jane  D.  Hollingsworth  (Mrs.  George  H.  Moore),  Ph.  B.— Paoli,  Indiana. 

Samuel  B.  Heckman,  Ph.  B.;  A.  B.  (Harvard  University) — Teacher  Pedagogy 
and  Psychology.  Temple  College,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  residence,  2260 
North  Park  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 
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William  Irving  Kelsey,  Ph.  B ; B.  D.  (University  of  Chicago)  — Superintendent 
of  Mexican  Missions  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends;  C.  Victoria 
Tamaulipas,  Mexico. 

Lulu  Moorman,  Ph.  B.— Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Estelle  M.  Newsom,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M.— Teacher  in  Friends  School,  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Mary  E.  Ratliff,  Ph.  B.— Camby,  Indiana. 

Finley  Tomlinson,  Ph.  B.— Farmer ; Markleville,  Indiana.  : 

Mary  E.  Trueblood,  Ph.  B.;  Ph.  M.  (University  of  Michigan)— Instructor  in 
Mathematics,  Mount  Holyoke  College  ; 6 Maple  street,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Murray  S.  Wildman,  Ph.B.— Fellow  in  Political  Economy,  The  University  of  ^ 
Chicago  ; 5661  Drexel  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  j 

Olive  Stigleman  (Mrs.  M.  S.  Wildman),  B.  L.— 5661  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  \ 
William  L.  Martin,  B.  L.— Deceased.  | 

Anna  M.  Townsend  (Mrs.  W.  I.  Kelsey),  B.  L.— Missionary ; C.  Victoria,  Tamau-  J 
lipas,  Mexico.  ; 

Delia  Wright  (Mrs,  Paul  Jones),  B.  L.— 134  West  Fourth  street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  \ 
Mordecai  Hiatt  Fletcher,  Honorary  M.S.;  M.D.  (Miami  Medical  College),  D.  D.  S 
(Ohio  Dental  College)— Dentist  and  Oral  Surgeon ; 1 1 East  Seventh  street,  Cin-  : 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

Cora  Charles  (Mrs.  Aldus  Harold),  B.  M.— Knightstown,  Indiana.  J 

Class  of  im. 


Elbert  Russell,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M.;  Fellow  in  New  Testament  (The  University  of 
Chicago)— Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  aud  Interpretation,  and  College 
Pastor,  Earlham  College. 

Arthur  M.  Charles,  B.  S.;  A.  M.  (Haverford)  — Student  University  of  Berlin, 
Philipstrasse  21 II,  Berlin,  Germany;  Professor-elect  of  German  and  French, 
Earlham  College. 

Walter  Edwin  Dorland,  B.  S.;  LL.  B.  (Chicago  Law  School)— Special  Agent,  The! 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York;  702  Marquette  Building,; 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

W.  Curtis  Day,  B.  S.— Life  Insurance;  Westfield,  Indiana.  , 

Frederic  C.  Roberts,  B.  S.  (Earlham,  and  University  of  Michigan) —County  ‘ 
Engineer,  Preble  County,  Eaton,  Ohio;  home  address.  West  Elkton,  Ohio.  ^ 
George  F.  DeVol,  B.  S.;  M.  D.  (University  of  New  York)— Medical  Missionary;^ 
Luh  Hoh  via  Nanking,  China;  home  address,  Damascus,  Ohio.  j 

Daniel  N.  Shoemaker,  B.  S.;  Ph.  D.  and  Fellow  in  Botany  (Johns  Hopkins  Uni-, 
versity)— Teacher  of  Horticulture,  Hartsville,  South  Carolina;  home  address, 
Camden,  Ohio,  R.  F.  D.  2. 
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Roy  Wilson  White,  B.  S.;  A.  M.  (Haverford)— Deceased. 

J.  Freeman  Cox,  Ph.  B.— Merchant;  Plainfield,  Indiana. 

Zella  N.  Cox  (Mrs.  Alfred  Catlin),  Ph.  B— Elizabethtown, Indiana. 

Surrilda  Ellis,  Ph,  B.  — University  Settlement  Work,  Chicago;  home  address. 
Ridge  Farm,  Illinois. 

Daniel  Freeman,  Ph.  B.— Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Minister  in  Friends 
Church,  Darlington,  Indiana. 

Abigail  Gilbert  (Mrs.  Clarence  Pinkerton),  Ph.  B.;  A.  M.  (Indiana  University)— 
740  Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Lula  Hadley  (Mrs.  Amos  C.  Maple),  Ph.  B.— Whittier,  California. 

Anna  E.  Maddock,  Ph.  B. — Teacher  Public  Schools,  West  Superior,  Wisconsin; 
home  address,  St.  Joseph,  Illinois. 

Anna  Mary  Moore,  Ph.  B. — Teacher  of  English  Literature,  Westtown  Boarding 
School,  Westtown,  Pennsylvania;  home  address,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Carrie  Lane  Riggs  (Mrs.  A,  M.  Charles),  Ph.  B.— Philipstrasse  21 II,  Berlin,  Ger- 
many; Instructor-elect  in  Spanish,  Earlham  College. 

Benjamin  B.  Timberlake,  Ph.  B.— Conductor,  Pennsylvania  Railway;  1120  Main 
street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Evelyn  White,  Ph.  B.— Knightstown,  Indiana. 

Clarence  Mills  Burkholder,  B.  L.— Minister;  420  Euclid  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Emma  Doan  (Mrs.  William  E.  Furnas),  B.  L.— Camby,  Indiana,  R.  F.  D. 

M.  Bertha  Hadley  (Mrs.  Dr.  B.  F.  Andrews),  B.  L.— Missionary;  Cedrai,  S.  L.  P., 
Mexico. 

Edith  Johnson  (Mrs.  Edith  Johnson  Winslow),  B.  L.  — Principal  High  School, 
Lynn,  Indiana. 

William  E.  Maddock,  B.  L. — Student,  Harvard  University;  1130  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts;  home  address,  St.  Joseph,  Illinois. 

Stephen  Stanton  Myrick,  B.  L. — Missionary;  home  address,  408  South  P'ifteenth 
street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Ellen  Louise  Piel,  B.  L.  (Earlham  and  University  of  Michigan) — Teacher  of 
English  and  History  in  High  School,  Worthington,  Indiana;  home  address, 
119  North  Tenth  street,  Vincennes,  Indiana. 

Class  of  I895* 

Robert  W.  Gammon,  A.  B.;  B.  D.  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary)— Pastor  Pilgrim 
Congregational  Church;  406  West  Thirteenth  street,  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

Claudius  C.  Stanley,  A.  B.;  LL.  B.  (Kansas  University)— Attorney  at  Law,  and 
Police  Judge  ; 1313  North  Emporia  avenue,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Frederic  B.  Stanley,  A.  B.;  LL.  B.  (University  of  Michigan)— Attorney  at  Law ; 
Wichita,  Kansas. 
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Oliver  W.  Brown,  B.  S.;  A.  M.  (Indiana  University);  Honorary  Fellow,  University 
of  Wisconsin— Assistant  Professor  in  Chemistry,  Indiana  State  University, 
Bloomington,  Indiana ; home  address,  Carmel,  Indiana. 

Horace  Emery  Coleman,  B.  S.— General  Secretary  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion ; East  Weymouth,  Massachusetts. 

Asher  B.  Evans,  B.  S.— Bookkeeper ; 2022  Central  avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Isaiah  G.  Furnas,  B.  S. — Furnas  Ice  Cream  Co.;  131  North  Alabama  street,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

John  D.  Ferree,  B.  S.— Deputy  County  Clerk,  Grant  County ; 1213  West  Third  street, 
Marion,  Indiana. 

Lucy  Francisco,  B.  S.,  A.  M. — Student  in  Klindworth-Scharwenta  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Wilhelm  Strasse  49,  Berlin,  Germany;  home  address,  140  Kinsey  street, 
Richmond,  Indiana. 

Caswell  Grave,  B.  S.;  Ph.  D.  and  Fellow  in  Biology  (Johns  Hopkins  University)— 
Associate  Teacher  of  Zoology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University;  218  East 
Twenty-third  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Walter  C.  Peirce,  B.  S.— Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower ; Troy,  Ohio,  R.  P.  D.  No.  3. 

Clinton  O.  Reynolds,  B.  S.;  B.  S.  D.  (Oregon  State  Normal  School)— East  Rochester, 
Ohio. 

Anna  P.  Birdsall,  Ph.  B.— Leptondale,  New  York. 

Lillian  R.  Chandler,  Ph.  B.— Stenographer ; Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Anna  L.  Finfrock,  Ph.  B.— Teacher;  Richmond,  Indiana. 

J.  Edwin  Jay,  Ph.  B.— Professor  of  Biblical  Literature,  Friends  University;  1303 
University  avenue,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Ida  M.  Mendenhall,  Ph.  B. — Instructor-elect  in  Library  School  of  Indiana  State 
Library  Commission,  Winona,  summer  of  1904;  home  address,  Bloomingdale, 
Indiana. 

May  F.  Morikawa,  Ph.  B.— Teacher ; Hiroshima,  Kenritsee,  Kato  Jogakuko,  Hi- 
roshima, Japan. 

E.  Lois  Taber  (Mrs.  W.  C.  Peirce),  Ph.  B.— Troy,  Ohio,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

Daniel  L.  Peacock,  B.  L.— Student,  University  of  Berlin ; Berlin,  Germany. 

Elizabeth  Rhode  (Mrs.  H.  E.  Coleman),  B.  L.— East  Weymouth,  Massachusetts. 

Herbert  D.  Woodard,  B.  L.— Railway  Postal  Clerk ; Maywood,  Illinois. 

Class  of  tS96* 

William  Cullen  Dennis,  A.  B.  (Earlham,  and  Harvard  University);  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 
(Harvard  University)— Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  Law  College,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois;  home  address,  Richmond,  Indiana.  (Elected 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  Leland  Stanford  University,  1904-5.) 
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Irving  King,  A.  B.;  Fellow  in  Philosophy  (The  University  of  Chicago) — Professor 
of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Esther  Hunt,  A.  B.— Charlottesville,  Indiana. 

Hartley  R.  Church,  B.  S.— With  Engineering  Department,  A.  T.  & S.  F.  Railway 
La  Junta,  Colorado;  home  address.  Remington,  Indiana. 

J.  Marcus  Hadley,  B.  S.;  Fellow  in  Mathematics  (University  of  Pennsylvania)— 
Deceased. 

Elmer  W.  Stout,  B.  S.;  LL.  B.  (Harvard  Law  School)— Attorney-at-Law,  54  The 
Chalfaut,  corner  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania  streets,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Albert  L.  Baldwin,  B.  S.,  A.  M.  (Indiana  University) — Teacher  and  Farmer; 
Webster,  Indiana. 

Robert  F.  Hester,  B.  S.;  M.  D.  (Indiana  Medical  College)— Physician;  Blooming- 
dale,  Indiana. 

W.  Clifford  Cox,  B.  S.,  A.  M.— Teacher;  1718  Mechanic  street,  Columbus,  Indiana. 

Walter  B.  Day,  B.  S.— Farmer ; Carmel,  Indiana. 

William  Otis  Beal,  B.  S.;  A.  M.  (Haverford);  M.  S.  and  Fellow  in  Astronomy 
(University  of  Chicago)— Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Illinois  College;  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois. 

Olive  M.  Kaminski  (Mrs.  H.  R.  Robinson),  Ph.  B.— Richmond,  Indiana. 

Aurilena  Ellis,  Ph.  B.— Ridge  Farm,  Illinois. 

Emma  J.  Maddock  (Mrs.  C.  M.  Burkholder),  Ph.  B.— 420  Euclid  Avenue,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Arthur  D.  Parkhurst,  Ph.  B.— Traveling  Agent;  Lizbon,  Maine;  home  address, 
Cumberland  Mills,  Maine. 

Jessie  Brown,  Ph.  B.— Zanesfield,  Ohio. 

Wilson  Gilbert,  Ph.  B.— Farmer ; Lewisville,  Indiana. 

Emma  R.  Clark  (Mrs.  0.  E.  Cosand),  Ph.  B.— Plainfield,  Indiana. 

Howard  M.  Stout,  Ph.  B.— Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering,  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute;  71  Highland  street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Curtis  B.  Newsom,  Ph.  B.— (Address  unknown.) 

Everett  H.  Newsom,  Ph.  B. — Department  Manager  Wholesale  Dry  Goods;  66 
West  107th  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mary  India  Hussey,  Ph.  B;  Fellow  in  Semitics  (The  University  of  Pennsylvania) 
—Student,  Cassel,  Germany;  home  address,  8 Ocean  Pathway,  Ocean  Grove, 
New  Jersey. 

Ethel  Grimes  (Mrs.  Dr.  John  H.  Outland),  Ph.  B.— 1343  N.  Leavenworth  Avenue, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

Thomas  Raeburn  White,  B.  L.;  LL.  B.  (University  of  Pennsylvania)— Lawyer, 
and  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Law  Department,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  187 
Maplewood  Avenue,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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Charles  E.  Cosand,  B.  L.— -Principal  Central  Academy,  Plainfield,  Indiana. 

L.  Mary  Cowgill,B,  L.— Summitville,  Indiana. 

J.  Edward  Magee,  B.  L.;  A.  M.  (Baker  University,  Baldwin,  Kansas)— Instructor 
in  Commercial  Department,  High  School;  1009  Pine  street,  Sioux  City, Iowa; 
home  address,  Washington,  Kansas. 

Bertha  Louise  Wilson  (Mrs.  Wilson  Gilbert),  B.  L.— Lewisville,  Indiana. 

Leona  Hall  (Mrs.  George  Calloway),  B.  L.— Cambridge  City,  Indiana. 

Edwin  P.  Haworth,  B.  L.— Advertising  Specialist ; 200  Bryant  Building,  Kansas  ;; 
City,  Missouri.  ‘ 

Isadore  Hall  Wilson  ( Mrs.),  B.  L.,  A.  M.— Principal  High  School,  Cambridge  City,  , 
Indiana;  home  address,  Spiceland,  Indiana.  ; 

George  O.  Ballinger,  B.  L.— Assistant  Manager  Nicholson  Printing  & Manufac-  j 
turing  Company;  24  South  Seventeenth  street,  Richmond,  Indiana.  J 

A.  Gail  White,  B.  L.— Teacher  Latin  and  German  in  High  School,  Carthage,  Mis-  1 
souri;  home  address,  Westfield,  Indiana.  \ 

Mabel  Bowen,  B.  L.— Lynn,  Indiana. 

Chalmers  R.  Hadley,  B.  L.— Staff  Indianapolis  News;  home  address,  Mooresville,  i 
Indiana. 

Eleanor  Wood,  A.  B.— Social  Secretary  Rowntree’s  Cocoa  Works,  63  Gillygate, 
York,  England;  home  address,  Adrian,  Michigan,  R.  E.  D.  No.  6. 

Albert  L.  DeGreene,  B.  L.— Addison,  Michigan.  (As  given  in  1901.) 

Ruth  M.  Burchenal,  B.  L.— 142  West  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  street,  New  York 
City,  New  York. 

Elizabeth  Burchenal,  B.  L.— 142  West  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  street.  New  York 
City,  New  York. 

Mary  E.  Morris  (Mrs.  Edward  Selvage),  B.  M.— 1922  Ashland  Avenue,  Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. 

E.  Leona  Wright,  B.  M.— Fairmount,  Indiana. 

Iona  Marshall,  B.  M.— Instructor  in  Music,  New  Paris,  Ohio. 

Elizabeth  J.  Schneider  (Mrs.  Gurney  Binford),  B.  M. — Missionary,  Mito,  Japan. 

J.  Edgar  Mote,  B.  S.— Richmond,  Indiana. 

Curtis  8.  Roberts,  B.  S.— Deceased. 

Carolyne  H.  Trueblood  (Mrs.  T.  C.  Trueblood),  Honorary  A.  M.— 1024  Hill  street, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Class  of  1897. 


Anna  B.  Roop  (Mrs.  M.  S.  Barker),  Ph.  B.— Thorntown,  Indiana. 
Amanda  Moore,  Ph.  B.— Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

Ida  A.  Brown  (Mrs.  Edward  Conklin),  Ph.  B.— Mound  City,  Illinois. 
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Martha  Shoemaker  (Mrs.  Walter  A.  Scott),  Ph.  B.— 215  Glen  avenue,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Edith  Mendenhall  (Mrs.  Charles  T.  Talbert),  Ph.  B.~ West  Elkton,  Ohio. 

Bertha  Johnson  (Mrs.  Homer  S.  Hubbard),  Ph.  B.—Monrovia,  Indiana. 

Myrton  L.  Johnson,  Ph.  B.— Principal  Public  School;  Lewisville,  Indiana. 

Christine  M.  Rogers  (Mrs.  William  Osborne),  Ph.  B.—Danville,  Indiana. 

Richard  Warren  Barrett,  Ph.  B.— Student  Law  Department,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania ; 4051  Powelton  avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania ; home  address, 
Wilmington,  Ohio. 

Edith  Furnas,  Ph. B.— Student ; Lutherstrasse  18,  Berlin,  Germany;  home  address. 
Valley  Mills,  Indiana. 

Theodore  G.  Finley,  B.  S.— Manager  Pacific  Coast  Branch,  H.  K.  Mulford,  Manu- 
facjturing  Chemists;  41-43  Stevenson  street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Allen  D.  Hole,  B.  S.,  A.  M.— Professor  of  Geology,  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 
Earlham  College. 

Arthur  Freeborn  Chace,  B.  S.;  A.  B.  (Harvard);  A.  M.  and  M.  D.  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity)—Interne  at  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital, 
New  York  City ; home  address,  South  Swansea,  Massachusetts. 

Murray  S.  Barker,  B.  S.— Thorntown,  Indiana. 

Clement  C.  Fihe,  B.  S.;  M.  D.  (Medical  College  of  Ohio  University,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio)— 1344  Broadway,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ; home  address,  1413  South  I street, 
Richmond,  Indiana. 

Alfred  H.  Symons,  B.  S.— Principal  High  School,  North  Manchester,  Indiana. 

Lewis  L.  Chambers,  B.  L.— Riverside,  California. 

Chauncey  H.  Crawford,  B.  L.— Engineer  with  Granolithic  Construction  Co.;  609- 
610  Johnson  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mary  E.  Harris,  B.  L.— Library  work  in  University  of  Illinois;  106  East  Green 
street.  Champaign,  Illinois. 

Stephen  A.  Hinshaw,  B,  L.— Merchant;  Sheridan,  Indiana. 

Clara  Brown,  B.  L. — Teacher;  Noblesville,  Indiana. 

Mary  I.  Scott,  B.  L.— Teacher  Latin  and  Mathematics,  High  School,  Elizabethtown, 
Indiana ; home  address.  Liberty,  Indiana. 

Fidelia  C.  Parker,  B.  L.— Bookkeeper,  72  South  Sixteenth  street,  Richmond,  In- 
diana; home  address,  Stantontown,  Ohio. 

Charles  L.  Stubbs,  B.  L.— Superintendent  City  Schools,  Kentland,  Indiana. 

Homer  R.  Anderson,  B.  L.— Centerfield,  Ohio.  (As  given  in  1901.) 
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Class  of  1898* 

Winfred  Emory  Allen,  B.  L.— Physical  Director  and  Registrar,  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity, Appleton,  Wisconsin;  home  address,  care  Judge  Miller,  Tecumseh, 
Oklahoma. 

Edward  M.  Binford,  B.  S.— Farmer;  New  Lisbon,  Indiana. 

Bevan  Binford,  B.  L.— Deceased. 

Della  Baylies  (Mrs.  Earl  Haynes),  Ph.  B.— Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island,  New 
York. 

Cyrus  Wilson  Coffin,  A.  B.— Assistant  Observer  in  United  States  Weather  Bureau, 
Evansville,  Indiana;  home  address,  Carthage,  Indiana. 

Horace  P.  Cook,  B.  S.— Teacher  Advanced  Physiology,  Public  Schools;  1509  Hen- 
dricks street,  Anderson,  Indiana. 

Nora  T.  Cosand,  B.  L.— Teacher,  Kokomo,  Indiana;  home  address.  New  London, 
Indiana. 

Caleb  E.  Cook,  B.  S.— Dealer  in  Hardware,  and  Local  Representative  of  Edison 
Electric  Company,  Whittier,  California. 

Robert  S.  Charles,  A.  B.  (Earlham  and  University  of  Pennsylvania)— Civil  Engi- 
neer, Pittsburg  Division  Pennsylvania  Railway;  1013  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Royal  J.  Davis,  A.  B.  (Earlham,  Haverford  and  Harvard) — City  Editor  The 
Evanston  Index;  1725  Orrington  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois;  Professor-elect 
English  and  History,  Guilford  College,  North  Carolina. 

Leota  Nordyke  Davis  (Mrs.  Elmer  Botkin),  Ph.  B,— 605  West  North  street.  River- 
side, Muncie,  Indiana. 

J.  Bennett  Gordon,  B.  L. — Editor  Item,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

J.  Gurney  Gilbert,  A.  B.— Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser;  Lewisville,  Indiana. 

Bertha  L.  Hill,  Ph.  B.— Carthage,  Indiana. 

Murray  N.  Hadley,  B.  S.;  M.  D.  (Indiana  Medical  College)— Physician;  Telluride, 
Colorado. 

Lilian  V.  Kaminski,  A.  B.— Student  University  of  Chicago ; home  address,  National 
Avenue,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Elizabeth  T.  Lloyd  (Mrs.  J.  G.  Gilbert),  B.  L. — Lewisville,  Indiana,  R.F.  D.  1. 

Harlow  Lindley,  B.  L.;  A,  M.,  Fellow  in  History  (The  University  of  Chicago)— 
Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Librarian,  and  Registrar,  Earlham  College. 

Franklin  S.  Lamar,  B.  S.,  A.  M.— Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Biology,  Wilmington 
College,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

Gertrude  Cartland  Mills,  Ph.  B.— Student;  Augsburger  Strasse  31  III,  Berlin, 
Germany;  home  address,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Grace  M.  Maddock  (Mrs.  Stagg),  Ph.  B.— Hartwell,  Ohio. 
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Myrtle  V.  Mitchell  (Mrs.  Oscar  Woodard),  B.  L.— Bloomingdale,  Indiana. 

Mary  E.  Miars,  B.  L.~ Pastor  Friends  Church;  12  Mason  street,  Lynn,  Massa- 
chusetts ; home  address,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

Thomas  Abbott  Mott,  Honorary  A.  M.~ Superintendent  of  Schools,  Richmond, 
Indiana. 

Elma  Louise  Nolte,  Ph.  B.— Assistant  in  German  and  Latin,  High  School;  308 
S.  Fourth  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Mary  H.  Peacock,  Ph.  B.— Instructor  in  Dietetics,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Balti- 
more, Maryland;  home  address,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Minnie  F.  Roop  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Millette),  Ph.  B.— Student  in  Modern  Language; 
VIII  Florianigasse  42,  Vienna,  Austria;  home  address,  Thorntown,  Indiana. 

Edgar  H.  Stranahan,  B.  L.— Pastor  of  Friends  Church,  Sabina,  Ohio;  Professor- 
elect  of  Greek  and  Biblical  Instruction,  Wilmington  College,  Wilmington, 
Ohio. 

Mary  Agnes  Sleeth,  A. B.— Teacher  of  Drawing, Public  Schools,  Marion, Indiana; 
home  address,  Rushville,  Indiana. 

Mary  B.  Sutton  (Mrs.  George  White),  B.  L.~ 2310  Ebeeda  street,  Morgan  Park, 
Illinois. 

Robert  L.  Study,  B.  L.— Attorney  at  Law,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Eva  Thurston  (Mrs.  H.  P.  Thieme),  B.  L.--1209  East  University  Avenue,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 

Lillian  Pearl  Unthank  (Mrs.  James  W.  Delk),  Ph.  B.~ Leon,  Iowa,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Frederick  R.  VanNuys,  Ph.  B.;  LL.  B.  (University  of  Indianapolis)— Lawyer ; 
1309  Brown  street,  Anderson,  Indiana. 

Paul  B.  Wilson,  B.  S.— Home  address,  Richmond,  Indiana, 

Mary  E.  Woodard,  B.  L.— Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Earlham  College;  home 
address.  Fountain  City,  Indiana. 

Class  of  J899* 

Naomi  Binford  (Mrs.  R.  W.  Kelsey),  B.  L.— Newberg,  Oregon. 

William  Beachler,  B.  L.;  B.S.  (National  University,  Lebanon,  Ohio)— Superin- 
tendent Schools,  New  Bremen,  Ohio. 

Ethel  May  Coleman,  B.  L.— Lotus,  Indiana. 

Margaret  C.  Chapman  (Mrs.  J.  S.  Hiatt),  B.  L.— George  School,  Pennsylvania. 

Josephine  Cowgill,  B.  L.— Student,  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute;  home 
address,  Summitville,  Indiana. 

Bertha  Carter,  A.  B.— Teacher  Latin,  Central  Academy ; Plainfield,  Indiana, 

Irene  Dickinson  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Stranahan),  B.  S.— Sabina,  Ohio.  (Address  after  Sep- 
tember, Wilmington,  Ohio.) 
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Leroy  Dennis,  B.  L.— City  Editor,  Wabash  Plain  Dealer;  Wabash,  Indiana. 

Earle  John  Harold,  B.  L.~Student,  Yale  Divinity  School,  712  Yale  Station,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut ; home  address,  27  North  Tenth  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

James  S.  Hiatt,  B.  L.;  A.  B.  (Haverford)— Instructor  in  English,  George  School, 
Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  W.  Hestor,  B.  L.;  B.  S.  (Pacific  College)— Student,  Medical  Department, 
University  of  Oregon ; Portland,  Oregon. 

Martha  Hunnicutt,  B.  L.— Assistant  in  City  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  719  New  Depot  street,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Florence  Ruth  Henley,  Ph.  B.— Carthage,  Indiana. 

Emma  R.  Hunt  (Mrs.  C.  D.  Marley),  Ph.  B.— 609  East  Morgan  street,  Martinsville, 
Indiana. 

Ernest  Evans  Jones,  B.  S.— Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, Maryland;  Instructor- elect  High  School,  Lafayette,  Indiana;  home 
address,  47  South  Seventeenth  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Laura  B.  Laughman,  A.  B. — Teacher ; Richmond,  Indiana. 

Walter  Guy  Middleton,  B.  S.— Chief  Electrician,  Twin  City  Telephone  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota ; home  address,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Paul  D.  Miller,  Ph.  B.— Assistant  Engineer,  Pennsylvania  Railway ; 17  North  Six- 
teenth street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Charles  Dana  Marley,  B.  L.— Abstractor  of  Titles ; 609  East  Morgan  street,  Martins- 
ville, Indiana. 

Huldah  Newsom  (Mrs.  Joseph  Janney),  B.  L.— Brighton,  Maryland. 

Lelah  M.  Parker,  B.  L.,  A.  M.  Instructor  in  Science,  High  School ; 822  Third  avenue, 
Durango,  Colorado. 

Lieuetta  Cox  (Mrs.  Elbert  Russell),  B.  L.— Richmond,  Indiana. 

Cassius  A.  Rees— Grocer;  Whittier,  California. 

Herman  Stabler,  B.  S.— With  Hydrographic  Branch  of  United  States  Geological 
Survey ; headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ray  K.  Shiveley,  B.  L.— Lawyer;  46  South  Fourteenth  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Orville  T.  Stout,  B.  S.— Merchant ; Paoli,  Indiana. 

Leander  J.  Sailors,  B.  L.— Teacher;  home  address,  Lincolnville,  Indiana. 

Earle  E.  Widup,  B.  L.  (Republican  Nominee  for  Prosecuting  Attorney,  Wayne  Co., 
Indiana)— Deceased. 

Marie  Ella  White  (Mrs.  Lester  Poor),  Ph.  B.— Galveston,  Indiana. 

Ethel  Symons  (Mrs.  Milo  E.  Stewart),  Ph.  B.~Indianapolis,  Indiana;  care  of  Man- 
ual Training  High  School. 

Matilda  Wildman  (Mrs.  Dr.  William  Evans),  Ph.  B.~4009  Chestnut  street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Louise  Wilson  (Mrs.  Oriel  J.  Binford),  A.  B.— Cement,  California. 

Llora  Agnes  Worley,  A.  B.— Covington,  Ohio. 

Walter  C.  Woodward,  B.  L.— Associate  Editor  Newberg  Graphic;  Newberg,  Oregon. 

Class  of  J900* 

Ethel  Lome  Arthur,  A.  B.— Principal  High  School,  South  Charleston,  Ohio; 
home  address,  137  West  Pleasant  street,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Grace  Irene  Arthur,  A.  B.— 137  West  Pleasant  street,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Oriel  J.  Binford,  B.  S.— Superintendent  and  Chemist,  Cement  Company;  Cement, 
California. 

S.  Edgar  Bond,  B.  L.— Professor  of  Latin  and  Preparatory  Studies,  and  M.  D.  1904, 
Physio-Medical  College  of  Indiana;  717  North  Senate  avenue,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Frederick  J.  Bartel,  B.  L.— With  A.  H.  Bartel  Company,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Cox,  A.  B.-— Teacher ; Richmond,  Indiana,  R.  F.  D. 

Carl  Cox,  B.  S.— Assistant  Cashier  in  Bank;  Darlington,  Indiana. 

Violetta  Cosand,  B.  L.— Teacher  of  Latin  and  English,  High  School ; New  London, 
Indiana. 

Anna  Lee  Doan,  Ph.  B.~ Secretary  Associated  Charities,  431  Union  Building, 
Anderson,  Indiana;  home  address.  Westfield,  Indiana. 

Thomas  Maxwell  Elliott,  B.  S.— Boys’  Work,  Secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  1204  State 
street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Anna  M.  Evans,  A.  B.— Long  Beach,  California;  home  address,  708  N.  Alabama 
street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Cora  C.  Eggemeyer,  Ph.  B.— 132  S.  Fourteenth  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

William  E.  Furnas,  Ph.  B.— Camby,  Indiana,  R.  F.  D. 

George  Rupe  Ford,  A.  B.— Credit  Man,  International  Harvester  Company  of 
America;  21-23  Kelly  Building,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Ida  Lenore  Holloway  (Mrs.  M.  S.  Kenworthy),  B.  L.— 110  N.  Washington  street, 
Kokomo,  Indiana.  (Address  after  September,  1904,  Earlham  College.) 

Mary  Stuart  Hill,  Ph.  B.— Teacher  Public  Schools,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Ralph  Bernard  Henley,  Ph.  B.— Teacher;  Monrovia,  Indiana. 

Adele  Landers  (Mrs.  Timothy  Harrison),  B.  L.— 79  West  Taylor  street,  Kokomo, 
Indiana. 

Amy  Francisco  (Mrs.  Homer  Hockett),  B.  L.— Graduate  Student,  The  University 
of  Wisconsin;  115  West  Johnson  street,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Laura  Harris  Johnson,  Ph.  B.— 39  S.  Fifteenth  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

A.  Elizabeth  Jay,  Ph.  B.—Richmond,  Indiana. 

Corwin  Hubert  Jones,  B.  L.— Principal  High  School,  Big  Flats,  New  York. 
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Rayner  W.  Kelsey,  Ph.  B.—Instructor  in  Pacific  College,  Newberg,  Oregon; 
Professor-elect  German  and  French,  Whittier  College,  Whittier,  California. 

Murray  8.  Kenworthy,  B.  L.— Pastor  Friends  Church,  Kokomo,  Indiana;  In- 
structor-elect Biblical  Department,  Earlham  College. 

Joseph  W.  Lamb,  B.  L.— Agent  American  Bible  Society  for  Porto  Rico;  Box  353, 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

Oscar  Moon,  B.  L.— Pastor  Friends  Church  ; Knightstown,  Indiana. 

Clara  E.  O’Neal,  Ph.  B.— Teacher  in  High  School;  Noblesville,  Indiana. 

Howell  Deloss  Rich,  A.  B.—Art  Student;  Boston,  Massachusetts;  home  address, 
Richmond,  Indiana. 

Sarah  P.  Rogers,  Ph.  B.-— Deer  Park,  Toronto,  Canada;  Lady  Principal  and 
Instructor-elect,  Earlham  College. 

Charles  A.  Reeve,  B.  S.— With  Ballard  Ice  Cream  Company,  N.  Alabama  street, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Calvin  C.  Rush,  B.  S.  (Earlham  and  Haverford),  Medical  Student,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  204  S. 36th  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  home  address, 
Fairmount,  Indiana. 

Elizabeth  Smelser,  Ph.  B.— Principal  High  School,  Milton,  Indiana ; home  address, 
Richmond,  Indiana. 

Katherine  C.  Swartz  (Mrs.  A.  Shoup),  B.  L.— 127  S.  California  avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Wilford  S.  Trueblood,  B.  S.— Cement  Chemist ; Wellston,  Ohio,  Box  900. 

Cassie  E.  Wiltsie  (Mrs.  Guy  Kelsay),  B.  L.— Wapakoneta,  Ohio. 

B.  Francese  Wright,  A.  B.—General  Secretary  Associated  Charities ; 277  W.  Mul- 
berry street,  Kokomo,  Indiana. 

Lake  George  Watson,  Ph.  B.;  A.  M.  (Columbia  University)— Instructor  in  State 
Normal  School,  Mayville,  North  Dakota ; home  address,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Eliza  Ann  Wilson,  B.  L.— Teacher;  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Alice  M.  Woodard,  B.  L.;  B.  S.  (Oakwood  Seminary)— Pastor  Friends  Church, 
Mooreland,  Indiana ; home  address,  Fountain  City,  Indiana. 

Class  of  1901. 

Earl  Brandon  Barnes,  A.  B.— Student  in  Harvard  Law  School,  and  candidate  for 
LL.  B.  degree,  June,  1904 ; home  address,  68  N.  Main  street,  Kokomo,  Indiana. 

Raymond  Binford,  B.  S.— Professor  of  Geology  and  Biology,  Guilford  College,  North 
Carolina;  home  address,  628  Fern  avenue,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Carl  W.  Bowen,  A.  B.— Lynn,  Indiana. 

Edith  A.  Chandlee,  A.  B.— Private  Secretary,  Eastman  Sanitarium,  331  North  Dela- 
ware street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana ; home  address,  Richmond,  Indiana. 
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Albert  G.  Cowgill,  A.  B.— (Address  unknown.) 

Clarkson  Davis  Cowgill,  B.  S.— Manufacturer  Drain  Tile;  Brocton,  Illinois. 

Katherine  Cox,  A.  B.— Teacher ; Richmond,  Indiana,  R,  F.  D. 

Irving  A.  Cox,  B.  L.— 1718  Mechanic  street,  Columbus,  Indiana. 

John  L.  Doan,  B.  L.;  B.  S.  (Purdue)— Home  address,  Westfield,  Indiana. 

Otis  M.  Elliott,  A.  B.;  A.  M.  (Northern  Illinois  Normal  and  Dixon  Business  College 
—General  Clerk  in  Department  Store,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado ; home  address, 
Ridge  Farm,  Illinois. 

Charles  Wheeler  Fletcher,  A.  B.— Editorial  Department  Kansas  City  Htar  and  Times; 
1515  Harrison  street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Alice  M.  Fiske,  A.  B.— Photography,  Indianapolis ; home  address,  434  South  Thir- 
teenth street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Frank  L.  Harold,  A.  B.— Student  in  Physio-Medical  College  of  Indiana,  and  can- 
didate for  M.  D.  degree,  1904 ; home  address,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Everett  E.  Henley,  A.  B.— Assistant  Cashier  and  Bookkeeper  First  National  Bank ; 
Monrovia,  Indiana. 

Lillian  Emilie  Henley,  A.  B.— Carthage,  Indiana. 

Sarah  D.  Hill,  A.  B.— Graduate  student  in  Teutonics;  Fellowship  in  Germanic 
Languages,  1904-05,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania ; home  ad- 
dress, Richmond,  Indiana. 

Harry  E.  Howe,  B.  S.— Chemist  for  Sanilac  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Cross  well,  Michigan; 
home  address,  110  North  Fifteenth  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Florence  King,  B.  S.— Richmond,  Indiana,  R.  F.  D.  6. 

Inona  Kenworthy,  A.  B.— Teacher  of  Latin  and  Mathematics,  Bloomingdale  Acad- 
emy, Bloomingdale ; home  address,  Bridgeport,  Indiana. 

Ercy  C.  Kerr,  A.  B.— Principal  Damascus  Academy;  Damascus,  Ohio. 

John  Alton  Langston,  A.  B.— Superintendent  Schools,  Avon,  Indiana;  home  ad- 
dress, Danville,  Indiana. 

Mary  Alice  Lamb,  A.  B.— Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  135  West  Thirteenth  street, 
Anderson,  Indiana ; home  address,  Amboy,  Indiana. 

George  Canby  Levering,  A.  B.— Director  of  Juarez  Evangelical  Institute;  C.  Vic- 
toria, Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  Apt.  Box  28 ; home  address,  Maryville,  Tennessee, 
R.  F.  D. 

Mary  O.  Lindley  (Mrs.  Harry  Wood),  A.  B,— 908  North  Main  street,  Fairmount,  In- 
diana. 

Helen  E.  Munger,  A.  B.  (Earlham  and  University  of  Michigan)— -Ben tonville, 
Indiana. 

Warren  Harris  Munger,  B.  S. — Home  address,  Bentonville,  Indiana. 

Thomas  Elwood  Mendenhall,  B.  S. — Student,  Medical  Department  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  home  address,  Winchester,  Indiana. 
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Sarah  E.  Newby,  A.  B.— Carthage,  Indiana. 

Mary  V.  Shiveley,  A.  B.— Richmond,  Indiana. 

Charles  Harper  Smith,  A.  B.  (Earlham  and  Haverford)— Teacher  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  Friends  Select  School,  1224  Thirteenth  street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
home  address,  Mount  Summit,  Indiana. 

Mary  E.  Stout,  A.  B.— Paoli,  Indiana. 

Harold  A.  Sanders,  B.  S.— Student  in  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College  and 
Hospital ; 259  Greene  avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Harvey  M.  Schilling,  B.  S.— Clerk  in  Auditing  Department  U.  S.  Treasury,  2021 
Hillyer  Place,  Washington,  D.  C.;  home  address.  Valley  City,  North  Dakota. 

John  Morris  Stout,  B.  S.— Student,  Law  Department  The  University  of  Chicago; 
Home  address,  New  London,  Indiana. 

Walter  C.  Stephens,  B.  S.— Student  and  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Pacific  College  of 
Osteopathy,  Los  Angeles,  California ; home  address,  274  Cypress  avenue,  Pasa- 
dena, California. 

David  Sutton,  B.  8.— Student,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Beacon 
Chambers,  Boston,  Massachusetts ; home  address,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Maude  Taylor,  A.  B.— Instructor  in  Latin  and  English,  Spiceland  Academy,  Spice- 
land,  Indiana ; home  address,  West  Elkton,  Ohio.  ; 

Inez  Trueblood,  A.  B.— Teacher  Public  Schools;  Richmond,  Indiana  \ 

Clarence  J.  Wildman,  A.  B.—With  E.  F.  Rowson  & Co.,  Real  Estate  Dealers,  etc. , | 
Jennings,  Louisiana ; home  address,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa.  J 

I 

Class  of  J902*  i 

Richard  Roy  Barrett,  A.  B.— Accountant,  Union  Trust  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ; I 
home  address,  4119  Ivanhoe  avenue,  Norwood,  Ohio.  | 

Jennie  F.  Bond,  A.  B.— Teacher,  Public  Schools,  Shirley,  Indiana ; home  address,  1 
209  Central  avenue,  Richmond,  Indiana.  - 

William  D.  Baldwin,  B.  8. —Electrician  and  Wire  Chief,  White  Star  Telephone  Co.,  ^ 
Westfield,  Indiana. 

Mary  Baylies  (Mrs.  Alton  Hale),  B.  S.— Richmond,  Indiana.  ’ 

Albert  Luther  Copeland,  A.  B.— Chaplain  and  Parole  Agent,  Indiana  Boys’  School, 
Plainfield,  Indiana;  Pastor  Friends  Church,  Sabina,  Ohio,  1904-05;  home  ad-  . 
dress,  Bridgeport,  Indiana.  I 

Louise  Ford,  A.  B.— Assistant  Principal,  High  School,  Remington,  Indiana;  home 
address,  1319  Main  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Edward  Gardner,  A.  B.— Teacher  in  High  School ; Liberty,  Indiana. 

Laura  Lee  Hedges,  A.  B.— 337  North  Main  street.  New  Castle,  Indiana. 

Laurence  Hadley,  B.  S.— Instructor  in  Pure  Mathematics,  Earlham  College. 
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Lura  B.  Harold,  A.  B.—Voice  Culture ; 1703  College  avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Sarah  Katherine  Jenkins,  A.  B.—Instructor  in  Kirkwood  High  School,  Kirkwood, 
Missouri ; home  address,  3651  Finney  avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Rolin  R.  James,  A.  B.— Student  in  Law  Department,  Harvard  University,  47  Ware 
Hall,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts ; home  address,  Vincennes,  Indiana. 

Bertha  E.  King,  A.  B .—Assistant  Matron,  St.  Stephens’  Hospital  and  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  Richmond ; home  address,  Richmond,  Indiana,  R.  F.  D.  6. 

Anna  June  Kersey,  A.  B.— Teacher,  Conley,  Virginia ; home  address,  Bloomingdale, 
Indiana. 

T.  Bennet  Knight,  A.  B.— Market  Gardening ; Jonesboro,  Indiana. 

Mary  L.  Kinkead,  A.  B.— Teacher  in  Public  Schools;  Winchester,  Indiana. 

Benjamin  Wade  Kelly,  B.  S.— Supt.  Public  Schools ; Fountain  City,  Indiana. 

Laura  E.  Mendenhall,  A.  B.— Teaching  in  the  Public  Schools  in  Illinois;  home 
address,  Bloomingdale,  Indiana. 

Mark  Marshall,  B.  S.— Teacher  of  Biology,  Michigan  Military  Academy,  Orchard 
Lake,  Michigan,  Box  171;  home  address,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Harry  D.  Michael,  A.  B.— Student  in  Law  Department,  University  of  Michigan; 
home  address,  Milton,  Indiana. 

LucileH.  Moore,  A.  B.— Teacher,  Moorestown,  N.  J.;  home  address,  Earlham  Col- 
lege, Richmond,  Indiana. 

Agnes  W.  Neave,  A.  B.— Teacher,  Friends  Boarding  School,  Westtown,  Pennsyl- 
vania ; home  address,  Hughesville,  Maryland. 

George  C.  Powers,  A.  B.— Principal  High  School ; Dunkirk,  Indiana. 

Clarence  Dean  Painter,  B.  S.— Assistant  on  Engineering  Corps,  Vandalia  Lfne, 
Union  Station,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana;  home  address.  New  Castle,  Indiana, 
R.  F.  D.  2. 

Byram  C.  Robbins,  A.  B.— Attorney  at  Law;  309  North  Tenth  street,  Richmond, 
Indiana. 

John  D.  Rea,  A.  B.  (Earlham  and  Yale)— Private  Tutor,  Farmington,  Connecticut; 
home  address,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Louis  Francisco  Ross,  A.  B.  (Earlham  and  Indiana  University)— Student  in  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Chemistry,  The  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan;  home  address.  Box  217,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Anne  Catherine  Swan,  A.  B.— Teacher  Public  Schools,  Milton,  Indiana;  home 
address,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Albert  Small,  A.  B.— Principal  Southland  College,  Southland,  Arkansas;  home 
address,  Fairmount,  Indiana. 

Caroline  Clare  Stanley,  A.  B.— Teacher,  Vermilion  Academy,  Vermilion  Grove, 
Illinois;  home  address,  Noblesville,  Indiana. 

Virgie  I.  Stanley,  A.  B.— Economy,  Indiana. 
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Howard  M.  Trueblood,  B.  S.  (Earlham  and  Haverford)— Aid  to  U.  S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  Office  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C,;  home 
address,  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Allen  U.  Tomlinson,  A.  B.— Hardware  Merchant ; Whittier,  California. 

Willard  Orville  Trueblood,  B.  S.— Principal  Vermilion  Academy,  Vermilion  Grove, 
Illinois;  Pastor  Friends  Church,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  1904-05;  home 
address,  Salem,  Indiana. 

Maud  White,  A.  B.  —Teacher,  Carmel,  Indiana ; home  address,  Westfield,  Indiana. 

Irving  White,  A.  B.;  B.  S.  (Haverford)~Farmer ; Lewisville,  Indiana. 

Class  of  J903* 

George  S.  Bond,  B.  S.— Bookkeeper,  Richmond  City  Waterworks;  home  address, 
112  N.  Tenth  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Harry  Frank  Bowen,  A.  B.— Home  address,  Lynn,  Indiana. 

Mabel  Anna  Cary,  A.  B.—Teacher,  Princeton,  New  Jersey ; home  address,  Ganse- 
voort.  New  York. 

Albert  Worth  Clark,  A.  B.—Student  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania ; 
home  address,  Economy,  Indiana. 

Ellen  Creek,  B.  S.— Teacher;  Liberty,  Indiana,  R.  F.  D.  7. 

Ruby  Davis,  A.  B.— Holder  Earlham  Scholarship,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pennsylvania ; home  address,  Wabash,  Indiana. 

Edmund  C.  Dickinson,  A.  B.— Assistant,  Morrisson-Reeves  Library ; home  address, 
10  Fort  Wayne  avenue,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Magdalena  Engelbert,  A.  B.— 311  N.  Ninth  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Josephine  A.  Evans,  A.  B.— Long  Beach,  California ; home  address,  708  N.  Alabama 
street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

James  T.  Frame,  B.  S.~Engineer  Maintenance  of  W^ay,  Pennsylvania  Lines;  Wheel- 
ing, W. Virginia;  home  address,  Corwin,  Ohio. 

Charles  Henry  Frazee,  B.  S.-— Graduate  Student,  Department  Botany  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Bloomington,  Indiana ; home  address,  Milton,  Indiana. 

E.  Vivian  Floyd,  B.  S. — Teacher  of  Chemistry,  W’esttown  Boarding  School,  West- 
town,  Pennsylvania ; home  address,  Bloomingdale,  Indiana. 

Benjamin  H.  Grave,  B.  S. — Student,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  218  East  23d  street, 
Baltimore,  Maryland  ; home  address,  Monrovia,  Indiana.  Instructor  of  Biology, 
Carleton  College,  Minnesota,  1904-5. 

Elizabeth  J.  Hanson,  B.  S.— New  London,  Indiana. 

Irvin  S.  Hinshaw,  A.  B.— Assistant  Principal  High  School ; 307  N,  East  street, 
Arcadia,  Indiana. 

Oliver  A.  Hobbs,  A.  B.—Nurseryman  ; Bridgeport,  Indiana. 
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Helen  Cloud  Hoover,  A.  B.~ Teacher ; Moorestown,  New  Jersey;  home  address, 
S.  Thirteenth  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Marguerite  Hill,  A.  B.— Substitute  Teacher,  Public  Schools ; 33  S.  Eighteenth  street, 
Richmond,  Indiana. 

Reba  Elizabeth  Jenkins,  A,  B.— -Teacher  History  and  Literature,  Nebraska  Central 
College,  Central  City,  Nebraska ; home  address,  Winona,  Ohio. 

Walter  A.  Jessup,  A.  B.—Superintendent  Public  Schools;  Westfield,  Indiana. 

Rayonelle  Greer  Kendig,  A.  B.—Covington,  Ohio;  Principal-elect  West  Milton 
High  School,  West  Milton,  Ohio. 

Anna  May  Kendall,  A.  B.— Teaching  in  Public  Schools ; Thorntown,  Indiana. 

Simon  date  Morton,  A.  B.—Superintendent  High  School ; Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 

Leonia  E.  Oesting,  B.  S.— Richmond,  Indiana. 

Rhoda  Overman,  A.  B.— 2311  S.  Meridian  street,  Marion,  Indiana. 

Emory  Ratcliff,  A.  B.— Teacher,  Vermilion  Academy,  Vermilion  Grove,  Illinois ; 
home  address,  New  Castle,  Indiana. 

Mabel  Roberts,  B.  S.— Principal  High  School;  Fisher’s  Switch,  Indiana;  home 
address,  240  S.  Eleventh  street,  Noblesville,  Indiana. 

Frances  A.  Sheppard,  A.  B.— Teacher,  Fairmount  Academy ; Fairmount,  Indiana ; 
home  address,  Tecumseh,  Michigan, 

Efiie  Anna  Small,  A.  B. — Fairmount,  Indiana. 

Iro  C.Trueblood,  A.  B.— Teacher,  Public  Schools,  Danville,  Indiana;  home  address, 
Amo,  Indiana,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Ruth  Trueblood,  B.S.— Teacher  of  Science,  Whittier  College,  Whittier,  California ; 
home  address,  Mooresville,  Indiana, 

Ralph  W.  Trueblood,  B.  S.— Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Haverford  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania ; home  address,  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Orville  A.  Wilkinson,  A.  B.— With  Dickinson  Trust  Company,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Ethel  Woodard,  A.  B.— Student  in  Wellesley  College,  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts ; 
home  address,  Spring  Grove,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Anna  Barnett  Wolford  (Mrs.  Henry  Wolford),  Diploma  in  Music— Southland  Col- 
lege, Southland,  Arkansas. 
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CALENDAR 


J905 


March  28 — Tuesday. 
May  17 — Wednesday. 
June  9 — Friday — 8:00 
June  10 — Saturday — 8 
June  11 — Sabbath — 3: 
8: 


March  27 — Monday.  Spring  Term  begins. 

Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 
Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 

Last  day  for  handing  in  Theses  for  Degrees. 
p.M.  Semi-annual  Music  Recital. 

:00  p.M.  Annual  Elocutionary  Entertainment. 
00  p.M.  Baccalaureate  Service. 

00  p.M.  Address  before  Christian  Associa- 
tions. 

Public  exercises  of  Ionian  and  Phoe- 
nix Societies 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

Class  Day  Exercises. 

Business  Meeting  of  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

Quinquennial  Banquet  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association. 

10:00  A.M.  Commencement. 

4:00  p.M.  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Alumni  Association. 


June  12- 
JUNE  13- 


-Monday — 8:00  p.m. 

-Tuesday — 9:00  a.m. 

10:00  A.M. 
5 :00  P.M. 


7 :00  P.M. 


June  14 — W ednesday- 


SUMMER  VACATION. 

September  25 — Monday.  Fall  Term  begins. 

September  25  and  26.  Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 
September  27 — Wednesday.  Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 
October  4 — Wednesday — 9:00  a.m.  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
November  30 — Thursday.  Thanksgiving  recess  of  three  days  begins. 
December  16 — Saturday — 8:00  p.m.  Semi-annual  Music  Recital. 
December  22 — Friday.  Fall  Term  ends. 


WINTER  VACATION. 


CALENDAR 


1906 

January  2— Tuesday.  Winter  Term  begins. 

Tanitabv  t w/  .7  V Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 

Tanuarv  begins  in  all  departments. 

January  l(y-Wednesday.  Last  day  for  handing  in  subjects  of 

KJT  OA  ^ , Theses  for  Degrees. 

March  20 — Tuesday,  Winter  Term  ends. 


SPRING  VACATION. 

March  26 — Monday.  Spring  Term  begins. 

Marott  ri  T registration  of  students. 

Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 

Trit^  handing  in  Theses  for  Degrees. 

June  ^—Friday  8 :00  p.m.  Semi-annual  Music  Recital 

aa  Annual  Elocutionary  Entertainment. 

June  10  Sabbath — 3 :00  p.m.  Baccalaureate  service. 

8:00  P.M.  Address  before  Christian  Associa- 
tions. 

June  11— Mc?wfl?ay— 8:00  p.m.  Public  Exercises  of  Ionian  and  Phoe- 
..  nix  Societies. 

June  12  Tuesday — 9:00  a.m.  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
10:00  A.M.  Class  Day  Exercises. 

5 :00  P.M.  Business  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation. 

7:00  P.M.  Annual  Tea  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

June  13  Wednesday — 10:00  a.m.  Commencement. 

4:00  P.M.  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Alumni  Association. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  COLLEGE 


Amos  K.  Hollowell,  President 
Benjamin  Johnson,  Vice-President 
Morris  E.  Cox,  Secretary 
Finley  Newlin,  Treasurer 

Executive  Committee 

Timothy  Nicholson,  Chairman  Amos  K.  Hollowell 
Benjamin  Johnson  Mary  H.  Goddard 

Caroline  M.  Wright 

Committee  on  Officers 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  Chairman  Morris  E.  Cox 
Joseph  A.  Goddard  Amos  K.  Hollowell 

Caroline  M.  Wright 


Auditing  Committee 

Benjamin  Johnson,  Chairman  Morris  E.  Cox 
Allen  Jay  Amos  K.  Hollowell 

Local  Committee 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  Chairman  Allen  Jay 
Benjamin  Johnson 

Committee  on  Boarding  Department,  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Allen  Jay,  Chairman  Esther  Pugh 

Robert  L.  Kelly  Caroline  M.  Wright 

Mary  A.  Goddard  Benjamin  Johnson 

Committee  on  Religious  Instruction 

Allen  Jay,  Chairman  Joseph  R.  Evans 

Amos  K.  Hollowell  John  T.  Stout 

Committee  on  Books,  Stationery  and  Printing 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  Chairman  Joseph  R.  Evans 
Amos  K.  Hollowell  John  T.  Stout 

Visiting  Committee 

Esther  Pugh,  Chairman  Mary  H.  Goddard 

Morris  E.  Cox  John  T.  Stout 


Trustees  from  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting 


Term  expires 

Allen  Jay  Richmond,  Ind.  1905 

Benjamin  Johnson  Richmond,  Ind.  1905 

Mary  H.  Goddard  Muncie,  Ind 1906 

Esther  Pugh  Selma,  Ohio  1906 

Timothy  Nicholson  Richmond,  Ind 1907 

Joseph  A.  Goddard  Muncie,  Ind 1907 


Trustees  from  Western  Yearly  Meeting 

Term  expires 

Joseph  R.  Ev^ans Indianapolis,  Ind.  (708  N.  Alabama  St).  1905 

Caroline  M.  Wright. Kokomo,  Ind 1905 

Morris  E.  Cox Westfield,  Ind 1906 

Lily  M.  Hiss Plainfield,  Ind  1906 

Amos  K.  Hollowell.  .Indianapolis,  Ind.  (2505  College  Ave.)...1907 

John  T.  Stout, Paoli,  Ind 1907 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  President  of  the  College  (ex-officio). 


Trustees  of  Endowment  and  Trust  Funds 

Mordecai  M.  White  (President  Fourth  National  Bank,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio),  President. 

Joseph  R.  Evans  (Indianapolis,  Indiana),  Treasurer. 

Timothy  Nicholson  (Book  Dealer,  Richmond,  Indiana),  Secre- 
tary and  Member  of  Investment  Committee. 

William  P.  Henley  (Cashier  Bank  of  Carthage,  Carthage,  In- 
diana), Chairman  of  Investment  Committee. 

Nathan  Pickett  (President  Howard  National  Bank,  Kokomo,  In- 
diana), Member  of  Investment  Committee. 


THE  FACULTY 


Robert  Lincoln  Kelly,  President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Ph.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1888  ; Principal  Secondary  Schools,  1888-98;  Graduate  Student, 
The  University  of  Chicago,  six  quarters;  Ph.  M.  1899;  Fellow  in  Philosophy, 

ibid^  1899-1900;  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Acting  President  {locum  tenens)  Penn 
College,  1900-01 ; Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Dean,  Earlham  College,  1901-03  ; Elected 
President  of  Earlham  College,  February,  1903. 

Joseph  Moore,  Curator  of  the  Museum. 

B.  S.,  Harvard  University,  1861;  A.  M.,  Haverford  College,  1868;  LL.  D.,  Indiana 
University,  1871 ; Professor  of  Geology,  Botany  and  Zoology,  Earlham  College,  1861-65; 
President  Earlham  College,  1869-83;  Professor  Geology  and  Curator  Museum,  Earlham 
College,  1888-1900;  Curator  Museum  since  1900. 

*David  Worth  Dennis,  Professor  of  Biology. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1873  ; Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Earlham  College,  1873-75;  A.  M., 
Earlham  College,  1879;  President  of  Wilmington  College,  1879-81 ; Professor  of  Biology 
and  Chemistry,  Earlham  College,  1884;  Ph.  D.,  Syracuse  University,  1886;  Student  in 
the  Universities  of  Gottingen,  Bonn  and  Edinburgh,  1889-90;  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Earlham  College,  I884-87;  Professor  of  Biology,  Earlham  College,  from  1887. 

William  Newby  Trueblood,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Rhet- 
oric and  Anglo-Saxon. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1873  ; A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1891 ; Professor  of  English, 
Earlham  College,  1875-79,  and  from  1884. 

Cyrus  Wilburn  Hodgin,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Econ- 
omy. 

Graduate  of  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  1867;  Professor  of  History,  Indiana  State 
Normal  School,  1872-81  ; Acting  Associate  President  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  1878- 
79;  Principal  Richmond  Normal  School,  1883-87;  A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1888; 
Graduate  Student  in  History  and  Political  Science,  University  of  Chicago,  1892-93; 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy,  Earlham  College,  since  1887. 

Edwin  Pritchard  Trueblood,  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory, 
and  Director  of  Gymnasium. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1885;  B.  L.,  University  of  Michigan,  1887;  A.  M.,  Earlham 
College,  1890;  Professor  of  Elocution,  Earlham  College,  from  1888. 

Robert  Lemuel  Sackett,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy. 

B.  S.  (C.  E.)  University  of  Michigan,  1891 ; War  Department,  River  and  Harbor  Sur- 
veys, 1891;  Degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  University  of  Michigan,  1896;  Professor  of 
Applied  Mathematics,  Earlham  College,  from  1891  ; Special  appointment  in  Geological 
Survey  for  1904,  on  Stream  Pollution. 

William  Dennis  Collins,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1895  ; A.  M.,  Harvard  University,  1897  ; Assistant  in  Physics, 
Harvard  University,  1895-97;  Instructor  in  Physics,  Radcliffc  College,  1896-97;  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics,  Earlham  College,  from  1897. 


* On  leave  of  absence,  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  1904-05. 
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*Allen  David  Hole^  Professor  of  Geology  and  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1897;  Teacher  in  Secondary  Schools,  1897-1900;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent University  of  Chicago,  1901  and  1905;  A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1901 ; Earlham 
College,  from  1900. 

Cleveland  King  Chase,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. 

A.  B.,  Oberlin  College,  1891 ; A.  M.,  ibid.,  1896;  Honorary  Fellow  in  Latin,  University 
of  Chicago,  1893-94;  Graduate  Scholar,  1894-95  ; Fellow,  1895-96 ; Instructor 
in  Latin,  Oberlin  College,  1896-99;  Student  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  1899-1900; 
Student  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  in  Rome,  1900-01  ; Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin,  The  State  University  of  Iowa,  1901-02;  Earlham  College,  from  1902. 

Elbert  Russell,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation, 
and  College  Pastor. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1894;  A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1895;  Professor  Biblical  In- 
struction, Earlham  College,  1895-1901 ; Graduate  Student  University  of  Chicago,  1901-02; 
Fellow  in  New  Testament,  ibid.,  1902-03  ; Earlham  College,  from  1903. 

Arthur  M.  Charles,  Professor  of  German  and  Acting-Professor 
of  French. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1894;  A.  M.,  Haverford  College,  1896;  Teacher  of  English  and 
German,  and  Principal  Secondary  Schools,  1896-1902;  Student  University  of  Jena, 
Summer  Term,  1898;  Student  at  Universities  of  Munich  and  Berlin,  1902-04;  University 
of  Besancon,  Summer  Term,  1903  ; Earlham  College,  from  1904. 

Gertrude  Harper  Beggs,  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Liter- 
ature. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Denver,  1893;  Instructor  North-Side  Denver  High  School,  1894-98; 
Graduate  Student  Yale  University,  1898-99  and  1900-01  ; Professor  of  Latin  {locum  tenens) 
University  of  Denver,  1901-03;  Fellow  in  Greek,  Yale  University,  1903-04;  Ph,  D., 
ibid.,  1904 ; Earlham  College,  from  1904. 

Edwin  Diller  Starbuck,  Professor  of  Education. 

A.  B.,  Indiana  University,  1890;  M.  A.,  Harvard  University,  1895;  Ph.  D.,  Clark  Uni- 
versity, 1897 ; Professor  of  Mathematics,  Vincennes  University,  1891-93  ; Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  Stanford  University,  1897-1904;  Scholar  in  Harvard  University, 
1893-95;  Fellow  in  Psychology  and  Education,  Clark  University,  1895-97;  Student  in 
University  of  Zurich,  1903-04;  Lecturer  in  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  1902-03;  in 
Western  Reserve,  Summer  Session,  1903  ; in  Woodbrooke  Summer  School,  England,  1903, 
and  in  the  Summer  School  of  the  South,  1904;  Professor  of  Education,  Earlham  College, 
since  1904. 

+ Charles  Dwight  Marsh,  Professor  of  Biology 

A.  B.,  Amherst  College,  1877;  A.  M.,  Amherst  College,  1880 ; Ph.  D.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1904;  Post-Graduate  Student  Amherst  College,  1878-89;  Assistant  and  Principal 
High  Schools  to  1883  ; Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Biology,  Ripon  College,  1883-89 ; Pro- 
fessor of  Biology,  Ripon  College,  1889-1904;  Dean,  Ripon  College,  1900-04 ; President 
Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters,  1896-99;  Member  of  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Natural  History  Survey  of  Wisconsin,  and  Secretary  of  the  Board;  Biolo- 
gist of  Wisconsin  Natural  History  Survey. 


* On  leave  of  absence.  Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  1905. 
f For  the  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  1904-05. 
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Harlow  Lindley,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  and  Librarian. 

B,  L.;  Earlham  College,  1898 ; A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1899;  Graduate  Student  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  1899;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago,  six  quarters; 
Librarian  Earlham  College,  from  1898;  Instructor  in  History,  Earlham  College,  1899- 
1901 ; Assistant  Professor  of  History,  since  1901 ; Fellow  in  History,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  1902-03. 

Laurence  Hadley,  Instructor  in  Pure  Mathematics. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1902;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Michigan,  Summer, 
1904;  Earlham  College,  from  1902. 

Jennie  W.  Papworth,  Instructor  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music. 

Associate  of  American  College  of  Musicians;  Department  of  Music,  Earlham  College, 
1900-05. 

Anna  Diller  Starbuck,  Director  of  Department  of  Music,  elect. 

Graduate  Hellmuth  College  School  of  Music,  1887  ; Student  of  Carl  Reinecke  and  others 
in  Conservatorium  of  Music,  Leipsic,  1887-89;  Teacher  of  Harmony  and  Counterpoint, 
Hellmuth  College,  1889-90;  Director  of  Music,  Bishop  Hopkins  Hall,  Burlington,  Vt., 
1890-93;  Student  in  Radcliffe  College,  1893-96 ; Director  of  Music,  Dana  Hall  School, 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  1895-97;  A.  B.,  Stanford  University,  1903;  Student  of  Robert  Freund 
and  others  in  Musikschule,  Zurich,  1903-04. 

Carrie  Lane  Charles,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

Ph.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1894 ; Teacher  of  French  and  German,  Secondary  Schools, 
1895-98  and  1899-1902;  Graduate  Scholar,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1898-99;  Student  Uni- 
versity of  Munich,  1902-03;  University  of  Berlin,  1903-04;  University  of  Besancon, 
Summer  Term,  1903. 

Sarah  P.  Rogers,  Lady  Principal  and  Assistant  in  German. 

Ph.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1900. 

Murray  Shipley  Ken  worthy.  Instructor  in  Biblical  Literature. 

B.  L.,  Earlham  College,  1900;  Pastor  Friends  Church,  Paoli  and  Kokomo,  Indiana. 

Elsie  M.  Marshall,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Science  and  Assistant 
in  Physical  Culture. 

Undergraduate  Student  Lewis  Institute;  Graduate  Drexel  Institute,  1904. 

Edgar  H.  Stranahan,  Instructor  in  Biblical  Literature,  elect. 

B,  L.,  Earlham  College,  1898;  Pastor  Friends  Church,  Jonesboro,  Ind.,  1898-1900; 
Sabina,  Ohio,  1900-1904;  Professor  of  Greek  and  Biblical  Instruction,  Wilmington  Col- 
lege, 1904-05. 

Walter  Coffin  Wilson,  Assistant  Physical  Director  and  Instructor 
in  Mathematics,  elect. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1904;  Graduate  Student  and  Assistant  in  Gymnasium,  Yale 
University,  1904-05. 

Laura  B.  Laugh  man.  Assistant  in  English. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1899;  Instructor  Spiceland  Academy,  1899-1901  ; Graduate  Stu- 
dent, The  University  of  Chicago,  1901-02;  Instructor  Westfield  High  School,  1902-03. 

Lilian  V.  Kaminski,  Assistant  in  Latin. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1898;  Bryn  Mawr  Scholar,  1898-99;  Professor  Greek,  Wil" 
mington  College,  1900-03  ; Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1904. 
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Anna  Elizabeth  Jay,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

Ph.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1900 ; Bryn  Mawr  Scholar,  1900-01 ; Marion  High  School, 
1901-02. 

Florence  O.  Lindley,  Assistant  Librarian. 

Charles  Everett  Rush,  Assistant  Librarian. 

De  Ella  Leonard,  Assistant  in  Library. 

Special  Appolntmesits 

John  Wesley  Carr,  Lecturer  on  School  Administration  for  the 
Spring  Term,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Anderson,  Indiana. 

a.  B.,  Indiana  University,  1885 ; A.  M.,  Indiana  University,  1890;  Principal  Bloom- 
ington (Indiana)  High  School,  1885-87;  Principal  Muncie  (Indiana)  High  School,  1887- 
90;  Superintendent  Anderson  (Indiana)  Schools,  1890-1905;  Chairman  of  Committee, 
“Additional  Normal  School  Facilities  for  Indiana,”  Indiana  Town  and  City  Superintend- 
ents’ Association,  1902;  Chair.man  of  Committee  on  “Taxation  and  Teachers’  Salaries,” 
Indiana  State  Teachers’  Association,  1904;  Secretary  of  Committee  of  Ten  on  “Taxa- 
tions,” National  Educational  Association,  1902-05;  Charter  Member  of  the  Religious 
Educational  Association,  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Elementary 
Schools,  1902-05  ; Editor  Department  of  Practical  Pedagogy  T’eachers'  1904-05 ; 

President  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Teachers’  Association,  1905 ; President  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Department  af  the  National  Educational  Association,  1901 ; Secretary  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education,  1904-05  ; President  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  National  Educational  Association,  1905-06. 

Thomas  Abbott  Mott,  Lecturer  on  School  Supervision,  (Spring 
Term),  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1898 ; Teacher  in  Public  Schools  nine  years;  Superintendent 
Dublin  (Indiana)  Public  Schools  four  years;  County  Superintendent  Wayne  County 
four  years;  Superintendent  Madison  (Indiana)  Public  Schools  one  year;  County  Institute 
Instructor  thirteen  years;  President  Northern  Indiana  Teachers  Association,  1904;  Di- 
rector for  Indiana  of  the  National  Educational  Association  since  1901. 

Ida  M.  Mendenhall,  Instructor  in  Library  Science  (Spring  Term)  ; 
Member  of  Executive  Staff  of  the  Public  Library  Commission 
of  Indiana,  in  charge  of  work  with  Schools. 

Ph.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1895;  Instructor  in  Public  and  Private  Schools;  Graduate  In- 
diana State  Normal  School,  1898  ; Graduate  Pratt  Institute  Library  School,  1904. 

Daniel  R.  Ellabarger,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  (Summer  Term), 
and  Principal  Richmond  High  School. 

A.  B.,  Indiana  University;  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  History,  Hartsville  College^ 
1889-90;  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Dublin,  Indiana,  1892 ; Superintendent  Public 
Schools,  Knightstown,  Indiana,  1893-94;  Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics  and  Peda- 
gogy, Chicago  University,  1896  and  1897  (Summer  Terms). 

Ernest  E.  Jones,  Instructor  in  Physics,  Chemistr}^  and  Physiology 
(Summer  Term)  ; Instructor  LaSalle  (111.)  Lligh  School. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1899;  Graduate  Student  Johns  Hopkins  and  The  University  of 
Chicago;  M.  S.,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1904;  formerly  Instructor  in  Science,  Ko- 
komo High  School. 

Charles  H.  Frazee,  Assistant  in  Biology  (Summer  Term),  In- 
structor in  Biology,  Evansville  (Indiana)  High  School. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1903;  A.  M.,  Indiana  University,  1905;  Graduate  Student, 
Indiana  University,  1904-05;  Assistant  in  Botany,  ibid^  1904-05;  Instructor-#/^cr  in 
Botany,  ibid^  Summer  Term,  1905. 
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Other  Officers 

William  Furnas^  Superintendent  Earlham  Hall. 

Deborah  Moore  Furnas,  Matron  Earlham  Hall. 

Finley  Newlin,  Treasurer  and  Postmaster. 

Melinne  Ellen  Cloud,  Stenographer  and  President’s  Secretary. 
Marmaduke  Gluys,  Engineer  and  Mechanician. 
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Early  History 

Earlham  College  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  educational 
enterprise  which  characterized  the  pioneer  settlers  in 
eastern  Indiana  and  western  Ohio.  It  was  projected  as 
early  as  the  year  1837.  It  was  opened  for  students  in 
1847  and  maintained  as  a school  of  advanced  grade  until 
1859,  when  it  was  organized  as  Earlham  College. 

Its  earliest  officers  and  teachers  were  men  and 
women  from  New  England,  whose  refinement,  force  of 
character  and  scholarly  attainments  gave  to  the  school, 
from  its  beginning,  an  enviable  reputation  throughout 
the  Ohio  Valley.  It  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
been  one  of  the  foremost  among  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  West  in  the  promotion  of  advanced  practical 
instruction  in  science.  In  the  year  1853  it  made  the 
first  beginning  in  Indiana  toward  a permanent  collec- 
tion of  material  in  Geology  and  Natural  History  for 
purposes  of  college  instruction.  The  present  Earlham 
College  museum,  with  its  more  than  twenty-five  thou- 
sand specimens,  is  the  outgrowth  of  that  beginning. 
About  the  same  time  the  first  astronomical  observatory 
in  the  state  was  established  at  Earlham.  A room  in  Earl- 
ham Hall,  adjoining  the  present  quarters  of  the  Christian 
Associations,  was  the  location  of  the  first  chemical  labo- 
ratory for  the  use  of  college  students  in  Indiana. 

Christian  Culture 

Earlham  College  was  founded  and  is  controlled  by 
the  Orthodox  Friends.  It  is  pervaded  by  the  utmost 
catholicity  in  regard  to  non-essentials  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious faith.  The  members  of  its  present  faculty  have 
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been  drawn  from  several  different  evangelical  churches. 
No  distinction  of  church  membership  prevails  among 
its  students,  about  one-half  of  them  being  drawn 
from  outside  the  Friends  Church.  The  church  affiliation 
of  students  recently  in  attendance,  includes:  Friends, 

Presbyterians,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Lutherans,  Meth- 
odists, United  Presbyterians,  United  Brethren,  Congre- 
gationalists.  New  Lights,  Christians,  Roman  Catholics, 
Evangelical  Association,  Universalists,  German  Re- 
formed, as  well  as  non-church  members. 

Earlham  is  a distinctively  Christian  college.  It  main- 
tains a standard  of  scholarship,  the  breadth  and  thor- 
oughness of  which  have  been  signally  recognized  by  the 
leading  American  universities.  At  the  same  time  its 
management  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that,  apart 
from  the  inculcation  of  morality,  virtue  and  religion,  no 
amount  of  intellectual  training  will  adequately  fit  young 
men  and  women  for  usefulness  in  life. 

It  is  a fundamental  principle  in  the  organization  of 
Earlham  College  that  for  the  exertion  of  a wide  and  perma- 
nent influence  upon  the  character  of  students,  the  re- 
ligious forces  of  an  institution  of  higher  education  must 
find  recognized  and  efficient  leadership  in  a faculty  com- 
posed exclusively  of  teachers  v/hose  religious  character 
is  as  conspicuous  and  genuine  as  is  their  scholarship  and 
teaching  skill.  Not  less  than  85  per  cent,  of  all  the  stu- 
dents in  attendance  last  year  were  consistent  Christians. 
In  accordance  Vv^ith  the  original  purpose  of  its  founders, 
the  religious  influences  within  the  college  are  of  the  most 
positive  character,  and  in  harmony  with  the  evangelical 
Christian  doctrines.  But  the  courses  of  study  and  the 
instruction  in  all  departm.ents  are  such  as  to  foster  in 
students  a spirit  of  broad  and  impartial  research.  Eor 
a statement  of  the  formal  instruction  in  Biblical  studies, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Department  of  Biblical  Lit- 
erature and  Interpretation. 
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A College  as  Contrasted  with  a University 

Earlham  College  has  no  Preparatory  Department.* 
It  does  not  invite  the  attendance  of  graduate  students. 
Its  purpose  is  to  offer  undergraduate  training  of  the 
most  thorough  and  liberal  character  under  • conditions 
more  favorable  in  many  respects  than  can  be  maintained 
in  an  overcrowded  institution  of  complex  organization 
and  numerous  lines  and  grades  of  work.  Upon  their 
completion  of  a college  course,  Earlham  consistently 
encourages  its  graduates  to  prosecute  their  work  for 
advanced  or  professional  degrees  in  universities  v/hich 
offer  the  best  advantages  in  the  particular  department 
to  which  each  individual  student  looks  forward.  In  this 
way  a high  degree  of  efficiency  is  assured  in  both  under- 
graduate and  graduate  study.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy 
is  abundantly  justified  by  the  large  number  of  Earlham 
graduates  who,  from  year  to  year,  pursue  with  distinction 
to  themselves  and  their  Alma  Mater,  graduate  courses  in 
the  leading  universities  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  As 
a college,  in  distinction  from  a university,  Earlham 
makes  the  unfolding  of  character  of  as  much  importance 
as  the  training  of  the  intellect.  In  the  promotion  of  these 
two  fundamental  ends  it  offers  to  students  the  following 
distinct  advantages : 

(1)  A high  standard  of  requirement  for  matricu- 
lation and  graduation. 

(2)  A faculty  strong  in  scholarship  and  teaching 

skill. 

(3)  Extensive  and  excellent  laboratory  and  library 
advantages. 

(4)  Close  contact  of  individual  students  with  in- 
structors whose  character  and  ability  quicken  the  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  social  life  of  students,  and  incite  to 
worthy  ideals  and  achievements. 

(5)  Instruction  during  the  earlier  as  well  as  in  the 
later  years  of  the  college  course  by  professors  of  recognized 
standing  in  their  special  departments. 

* For  special  classes  for  the  accommodation  of  students  deficient  in  preparatory  work,  see 
statement  on  a subsequent  page. 
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(6)  Adaptation  of  courses  of  study  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual  student. 

(7)  Conditions  favoring  financial  economy  on  the 
part  of  the  students  without  detriment  to  their  progress  and 
standing  in  college. 

Co-£dtication 

Earlham  was  among  the  earliest  of  co-educational  in- 
stitutions in  this  country.  At  the  beginning  of  its  first  ses- 
sion its  doors  were  opened  to  both  men  and  women.  Its 
first  graduating  class  was  composed  of  one  man  and  one  wo- 
man. Throughout  its  history  it  has  continued  to  offer  to  wo- 
men equal  educational  opportunities  and  facilities  with  men. 
From  year  to  year  its  enrollment  of  men  and  women  has 
been  nearly  the  same.  Co-education  in  Earlham  College 
has  in  no  degree  lowered  the  character  of  its  educational 
work.  The  wide  range  of  electives  in  courses  of  study  which 
it  offers,  in  common  with  most  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  present  day,  affords  ample  opportunity  for 
accommodating  the  work  to  individual  students. 

Home  Life 

The  authorities  of  the  College  strive  to  make  of  Earl- 
ham Hall  an  ideal  dormitory.  Students  are  thrown  here 
into  the  midst  of  a beautiful  home  life.  Great  care  is  taken 
to  afford  the  most  favorable  possible  conditions,  and  to  sur- 
round the  students  with  the  most  helpful  influences  during 
their  college  careers.  Earlham  takes  especial  pleasure  in 
inviting  inspection  of  her  College  home,  and  she  takes  es- 
pecial pride  in  the  success  she  has  had  in  preserving  and  de- 
veloping the  characteristics  of  complete  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood. It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  students  residing  in 
Richmond  to  live  in  Earlham  Hall  during  their  college  days, 
so  fully  are  the  advantages  of  such  experience  recognized 
by  those  who  know  the  situation  best.  Students,  however, 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  find  boarding  places  in  the  commu- 
nity or  city,  if  they  so  elect. 
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Location 

The  college  is  located  on  a tract  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  western  limits  of  the  city 
of  Richmond.  The  college  buildings  occupy  a commanding 
site  overlooking  the  romantic  valley  of  the  Whitewater 
River,  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country. 

The  college  campus  has  an  area  of  forty  acres  and  is 
one  of  unusual  attractiveness,  being  delightfully  shaded  by 
native  forest  trees  and  tastefully  laid  out  in  walks  and 
drives. 

Richmond  is  a beautiful  city  of  twenty  thousand  people, 
easily  accessible  from  all  directions  by  steam  and  electric 
railways.  Its  business  interests  are  extensive  and  varied. 
It  is  noted  for  its  desirability  as  a place  of  residence.  It 
is  a noted  center  of  artists  and  art  interests.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  healthful  cities  in  the  country.  It  is  a city  of 
churches,  schools  and  superior  social  conditions.  Earl- 
ham  College  is  situated  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the 
center  of  the  city,  and  is  exceptionally  free  from  the 
temptations  and  vicious  influences  which  are  liable  to 
imperil  college  life. 

Buildings 

Five  buildings  accommodate  the  several  departments  of 
the  college,  viz:  Lindley  Hall,  Parry  Hall,  Earlham  Hall, 
the  Astronomical  Observatory,  and  the  Gymnasium. 

Lindley  Hall  is  a substantial  three-story  brick  and  stone 
structure,  of  modern  design,  with  a frontage  of  174  feet  and 
a depth  of  159  feet.  It  contains  the  office  of  the  President 
of  the  college,  the  faculty  room,  the  college  museum,  the 
biological  laboratory,  the  physical  laboratory,  the  psycho- 
logical laboratory  and  adjoining  lecture  room,  the  library 
and  reading  room,  fifteen  large  recitation  rooms,  the  audi- 
torium with  a seating  capacity  for  one  thousand  persons, 
rooms  of  the  department  of  music,  the  Ionian  Society  hall, 
the  Phcenix  Society  hall,  the  office  of  The  Earlhamite,  and 
college  postoffice.  The  class-rooms  are  all  on  the  first  and 
second  floors.  The  halls  are  wide  and  well  lighted,  the  stair- 
ways are  broad  and  of  easy  flight,  and  the  whole  building 
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is  handsomely  finished  and  well  adapted  to  the  various  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  designed. 

Parry  Hall  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  two  stories  in 
height.  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  department  of  chem- 
istry. 

Earlham  Hall  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  board- 
ing department  of  the  college,  with  the  exception  of  the 
spacious  room  of  the  Christian  Associations  on  the  first 
floor.  It  is  a four-story  brick  building,  the  main  part  of 
which  has  a frontage  of  190  feet  and  a depth  of  64  feet,  with 
an  L at  each  end  53  x 37  feet.  These  parts  of  the  build- 
ing are  occupied  by  offices,  rooms  for  students,  parlors,  din- 
ing room,  etc.  In  the  rear  of  the  center  of  the  main  build- 
ing is  a three-story  brick  structure  containing  engine  and 
boiler  rooms,  laundry,  kitchen  and  apartments  for  domes- 
tics. Earlham  Hall  has  comfortable  accommodations  for 
one  hundred  and  ninety  students. 

The  ’ three  buildings  above  named  are  all  heated 
throughout  by  steaiPx  and  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  is  a brick  building 
38  X 16  feet.  It  has  a movable  dome  and  is  furnished  with 
good  apparatus  for  the  practical  study  of  astronomiy.  It 
has  an  achromatic  telescope,  equatorially  mounted,  with  a 
6^4 -inch  object  glass  and  five  eye  pieces,  affording  high  and 
low  miagnifying  powers;  a transit  instrument,  with  a 3^- 
inch  object  glass  and  two  declination  circles,  and  a fine 
clock,  with  miercurial  compensation,  adjusted  to  sideral 
time. 

The  Gymnasium  is  a well-built  wooden  structure, 
with  stone  foundation,  60  x40  feet.  It  is  well  furnished 
with  modern  apparatus,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a com- 
petent director. 


THE  EQUIPMENT 


The  Chemical  Laboratory 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  occupies  the  entire  second 
floor  of  Parry  Hall.  It  comprises  three  well-lighted  and 
well-ventilated  rooms  and  a dark  supply  room.  It  has 
throughout  a superior  equipment  of  apparatus,  not  only  for 
qualitative  analysis,  but  also  for  quantitative  chemistry, 
both  volumetric  and  gravimetric.  The  main  working  room 
for  general  chemistry  is  23x53  feet,  and  has  tables  for  forty- 
four  students  working  at  a time.  Each  table  is  supplied 
with  a full  set  of  reagents,  gas  and  running  water. 

The  balance  room  has  an  excellent  equipment,  includ- 
ing an  exceptionally  fine  balance  with  agate  bearings, 
weighing  to  tV  m.  g.,  a Westphal  Balance  and  a Soleil  Sac- 
charimeter. 

The  private  work  room  for  the  Professor  of  Chemistry 
opens  into  the  main  room,  the  balance  room  and  the  supply 
room. 

The  Biological  Laboratory 

The  Biological  Laboratory  occupies  four  rooms  on  the 
third  floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  The  main  room  is  30x60  feet, 
lighted  by  two  large  windows  in  each  end  and  a skylight 
6x15  feet  in  the  center,  and  is  provided  with  desk  room 
and  lockers  for  thirty  pupils  working  at  a time.  It  has  an 
aquarium  with  running  water.  It  is  provided  with  four 
microtomes,  a hand-section  cutter,  a rocking  microtome,  a 
sliding  microtome  and  a minot  microtome,  and  twenty-seven 
compound  microscopes. 

It  has  an  imbedding  oven  heated  by  gas,  with  automa- 
tic regulator  and  with  sixteen  separate  compartments  for 
paraffin  imbedding. 

In  addition  to  the  main  room  there  is  a paraffin  im- 
bedding and  sectioning  room  that  communicates  with  the 
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other  three  rooms.  There  is  also  a room  for  more  advanced 
work,  with  capacity  for  twenty  students. 

The  fourth  room  is  a projection  room,  with  seating 
capacity  for  fifty  students,  that  can  be  quickly  and  perfect- 
ly darkened,  in  which  a screen  is  permanently  hung  and  a 
stereopticon  is  always  ready  for  use.  It  can  be  lighted  by 
either  acetylene  or  a lime-light.  The  department  has  a col- 
lection of  400  slides,  illustrating  ecological  botany,  vegetable 
and  animal  histology,  embryology,  cytology,  etc.  This  col- 
lection is  constantly  growing.  C.  S.  Bond,  M.D.,  Richmond, 
joined  the  Board  of  Control  in  the  purchase  of  the  best 
outfit  attainable  for  photomicrography.  With  this  instru- 
ment photomicrographs  of  from  ten  to  four  thousand  di- 
ameters can  be  made.  The  microscope  used  in  this  work 
is  a Zeiss  stand  with  four  eye-pieces,  and  apochromatic 
objectives  from  70  mm.  to  2 mm.  focal  distance.  The  light 
used  is  the  electric  arc. 

The  several  rooms  of  the  Biological  Laboratory  have 
nine  cases  for  the  accommodation  of  reagents  and  material 
and  books.  The  college  museum,  concerning  which  full 
particulars  are  given  on  subsequent  pages,  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country. 

The  necessary  apparatus  for  a six  months’  course 
in  Bacteriology  has  been  added  to  the  laboratory  outfit 
during  the  year  1905,  and  this  course  will  be  offered 
hereafter  to  students  who  have  had  two  full  years’  work 
in  the  laboratory. 

The  Physical  Laboratory 

The  Physical  Laboratory  occupies  three  rooms  at  the 
south  end  of  Lindley  Hall.  The  general  laboratory,  where 
are  held  the  lectures  and  recitations,  is  on  the  first  floor. 
This  room  is  well  lighted  and  fitted  with  tables  suitable  for 
all  general  experiments.  The  physical  apparatus  is  ar- 
ranged in  cases  in  this  room.  Adjoining  the  general  labo- 
ratory is  a smaller  room  which  is  used  for  the  more  delicate 
experiments  in  magnetism  and  electricity.  A heavy,  broad 
shelf,  fastened  to  the  wall  by  brackets,  runs  nearly  around 
three  sides  of  this  room  and  furnishes  a convenient  and 
firm  support  for  magnetometers  and  sensitive  galvanome- 
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ters,  being  free  from  jars  of  the  floor.  This  room  is  pro- 
vided with  dark  screens  for  the  windows,  and  has  a porte 
lumiere  for  projections.  Immediately  beneath  the  general 
laboratory  is  a warm,  dry  basement  room,  which  is  used 
for  the  storage  of  larger  pieces  of  apparatus  and  as  a work 
room.  It  contains  a work  bench  and  outfit  of  tools  for 
making  and  repairing  apparatus.  This  room  may  be  dark- 
ened, and  is  used  for  photometry  and  other  experiments 
in  light. 

The  Psychological  Laboratofy 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  is  on  the  second  floor  of 
Lindley  Hall.  The  laboratory  is  furnished  with  water, 
light,  heat,  and  with  a new  and  complete  equipment  for 
investigation  of  sensation  and  perception  in  the  dermal, 
auditory,  olfactory  and  gustatory  realms.  The  equipment 
is  good  also  for  the  study  of  affective  qualities  of  conscious- 
ness and  simple  and  complex  reactions.  Among  the  pieces 
of  apparatus  may  be  mentioned  the  kymograph,  Marey’s 
tambour,  bell  metronome,  Franck's  plethysmograph,  Hallior 
and  Comte  plethysmograph,  Walpert's  carbacidometer, 
sesthesiometer,  Smedley's  adjustable  grip  dynamometer  and 
dynamograph,  double  olfactometer,  the  Clark  University 
improved  Vernier  chronoscope  measuring  to  second, 
Galton  whistle,  stereoscope,  campimeter,  hand  counter, 
stop  watch,  Snellen's  type  tests.  Rumble's  color  test,  temper- 
ature cylinders,  pressure  points,  color  mixers,  color  disks, 
full  set  Hering's  standard  colored  papers,  set  of  Quincke's 
tubes,  vertically  mounted  bi-convex  lenses,  etc. 

The  Museum 

The  Museum  is  upon  the  first  floor  of  Lindley  Hall. 
The  space  it  occupies  is  indicated  by  the  following  facts : 

1.  One  room,  60  by  70  feet,  with  large  galleries  on  three  sides. 

2.  One  room,  15  by  20  feet. 

3.  Total  floor  space,  6,000  square  feet. 

4.  Cases  for  specimens,  90;  including 

35  Flat  cases,  7 by  3 feet. 

13  Flat  cases,  7 by  4 feet. 

20  Wall  cases,  7 by  4 feet. 

7 Upright  cases,  7 by  3 feet,  with  five  shelves  each. 
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A general  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  museum  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  inventory.  This  list  is  not  com- 
plete, but  names  the  most  important  collections  and  speci- 
mens: 


(1)  Mounted  skeleton  of  mastodon.  Height  of  this  skeleton 
to  top  of  head  is  11  feet  2 inches;  length,  including  forward  curve 
of  tusks,  20  feet  2 inches. 

(2)  Mounted  skeleton  of  elephant. 

(3)  Mounted  skeleton  of  the  fossil  beaver,  Castoroides  Ohio- 
ensis.  Unless  there  have  been  finds  made  in  very  recent  years, 
of  which  reports  have  not  been  published,  this  is  by  far  the  most 
complete  skeleton  of  the  species  known  to  scientists  anywhere;  no 
other  one  being  sufficiently  complete  to  be  mounted. 

(4)  A collection  of  mounted  skeletons  in  addition  to  the  three 
just  named,  including  two  human  skeletons,  the  skeleton  of  a camel, 
lion,  horse,  alligator,  python  sixteen  feet  long,  and  others. 

(5)  An  exceptionally  well  prepared  dissection  of  a human 
body. 

(6)  Over  three  hundred  mounted  birds,  besides  a number  of 
mammals  and  reptiles,  including  a South  American  sloth,  baboon, 
deer,  foxes,  raccoons,  alligator,  etc. 

(7)  A collection  of  about  five  hundred  bird  skins,  collected  in 
Indiana,  North  Carolina  and  Florida.  Deposited  by  Alden  Hadley. 

(8)  A collection  of  papier-mache  anatomical  models,  and 
twenty  plaster  of  Paris  casts  of  brains,  representing  a series  from 
man  to  the  ornithorhynchus. 

(9)  A collection  of  alcoholic  specimens,  including  fishes,  rep- 
^tiles  and  mollusks. 

(10)  An  herbarium,  including  a valuable  collection  represent- 
ing in  part  the  local  flora,  besides  over  one  hundred  species  from 

-the  Hawaiian  Islands,  with  additions  from  North  Carolina  and  New 


England. 

(11)  About  ten  thousand  palaeontological  specimens. 

<12)  Upwards  of  three  thousand  archaeological  specimens. 

(13)  Four  large  cases  of  corals,  collected  from  the  Hawaiian 

Islands,  the  West  Indies,  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Bahamas,  with  oc- 
casional specimens  from  other  waters.  - , . . . . i 

(14)  Over  three  hundred  specimens  of  volcanic  origin,  mainly 
-from  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  collected  largely  fresh  from  the  crater 
• of  Kilauea,  and  other  localities  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

(15)  More  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  mineral  specimens, 

including . ^ series,  gift  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  col- 

' lected  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Greenland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Australia, 
South  America,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  the 


world. 
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(b)  'The  Educational  Series’’  of  rocks  and  minerals, 
gift  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(16)  More  than  five  thousand  marine,  fresh  water  and  land 
shells. 

(17)  The  George  P.  Emswiler  collection  of  coins,  consisting 
of  nearly  twelve  hundred  pieces. 

(18)  A series  of  rock  specimens,  representing  the  general  geo- 
logical formation  of  Indiana,  from  the  oldest  to  the  latest. 

(19)  A large  and  interesting  collection  of  miscellaneous  articles 
from  various  mission  fields.  This  includes  valuable  specimens  from 
Palestine,  Africa,  Madagascar,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  China,  and  other 
lands. 

(20)  About  one  thousand  miscellaneous  specimens,  including 
textile  fabrics,  implements,  ornaments,  weapons,  etc.,  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands ; heathen  idols  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  other  objects  of  educational  value. 

Frequent  additions  are  being  made  to  the  museum, 
either  by  finds,  donations,  exchange  or  purchase.  Worthy 
of  mention  among  recent  accessions,  are : 

(1)  A wall  case,  7 by  5 feet,  containing  principally  corals  and 
marine  shells.  From  the  late  James  M.  Starr,  of  Richmond,  Ind. 

(2)  Cases  and  specimens,  mainly  archaeological  specimens  and 
insects.  From  the  late  Dr.  John  Arnold,  of  Rushville,  Ind. 

The  Museum  contains  a considerable  amount  of  work- 
ing material,,  aside  from  that  arranged  in  series  and  for 
display.  Both  the  working  material  and  specimens  arranged 
primarily  for  display,  are  used  extensively  for  purposes  of 
scientific  illustration. 


The  Libraries 

In  the  various  libraries  described  below,  students  of 
Earlham  College  have  access  to  about  45,000  volumes. 

I.  The  Libraries  of  the  College  and  of  the  Ionian  and  Phoe- 
nix Societies. 

These  are  all  in  one  large,  well  lighted  room,  with  alcove  an- 
nexed, and  contain,  altogether,  12,000  volumes,  not  including  a large 
collection  of  pamphlets  and  unbound  periodicals.  The  library  is 
classified  according  to  the  Dewey  decimal  system  of  classification, 
and  has  a card  catalogue  embracing  authors,  titles  and  subjects. 
Poole’s  Index,  the  Cumulative  Index,  and  other  supplementary  helps, 
afford  ample  means  for  reference  in  general  reading  and  special 
work.  Students  have  direct  access  to  all  books  and  periodicals. 
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The  Reading  Room  is  supplied  with  a large  number  of  the 
leading  magazines  and  periodicals. 

Instruction  in' the  use  of  the  library,  explaining  the  nature  and 
use  of  the  card  catalogue,  the  classification  and  shelf  arrangement, 
the  use  of  reference  books,  indexes,  tables  of  contents,  biblogra- 
phies,  etc.,  is  given  by  the  Librarian  at  the  opening  of  each  term, 
and  individual  assistance  will  be  given  at  any  time. 

II.  Departmental  Libraries. 

1.  The  German  and  French  Reference  Library. 

2.  The  History  Club  Reference  Library,  which  has  been  incor- 
porated with  the  College  Library. 

3.  The  Geological,  Zoological  and  Botanical  Library. 

4.  The  Biological  Reference  Library. 

5.  The  Chemical  Reference  Library. 

6.  The  Anglican  Club  Library. 

7.  The  Reference  Library  of  the  Biblical  Department,  in  the 
reading  room.  It  contains  (a)  Standard  reference  works — diction- 
aries, encyclopaedias,  concordances  and  commentaries;  (b)  The 
church  histories  of  Neander,  Schaff,  Milman,  Allen,  Pressence, 
Stanley,  Trench  and  others;  (c)  Works  on  Biblical  and  systematic 
theology;  (d)  Works  on  Bible  history  and  Bible  geography;  (e) 
Selected  works  of  the  best  devotional,  evangelistic  and  missionary 
writers;  (f)  A large  collection  of  Friends’  writings. 

III.  The  Morrisson-Reeves  Library. 

This  is  the  free  public  library  of  the  city  of  Richmond.  It  con- 
tains, at  present,  over  33,000  volumes.  Its  substantial  growth  in 
the  future  is  assured  by  liberal  endowment.  It  is  accommodated  in 
a beautiful  and  imposing  stone  and  brick  building,  containing,  in 
addition  to  the  rooms  for  the  shelving  and  distribution  of  books, 
reference  library  rooms,  a reading  room,  and  an  assembly  hall  for 
the  use  of  literary  and  scientific  organizations  in  the  city.  Earlham 
College  participates  with  the  general  public  in  the  free  use  of  all 
its  enlarged  educational  resources  and  facilities. 

The  Auditorium 

The  audience  room  of  the  college  is  upon  the  second 
floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  It  is  61x70  feet,  with  a gallery.  The 
lower  floor  is  seated  with  folding  chairs  of  comfortable 
and  attractive  pattern.  This  room  has  a seating  capacity 
for  1,000  persons,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  audi- 
ence rooms  in  eastern  Indiana. 
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Civil  Engineering 

The  equipment  of  surveying  instruments  consists  of 
a Gurley  transit;  Berger  & Son  transit;  Holmes  transit, 
with  solar  attachment ; an  Admiralty  sextant ; Buff  & 
Berger  18-inch  hydrographic  level ; Ulher  14-inch  level ; 
Gurley  plane  table  of  original  design;  Steel  tapes,  chain, 
stadia  rods,  and  all  necessary  equipment  for  precise  topo- 
graphic and  railroad  surveying. 

Most  of  the  equipment  is  new  and  of  the  kind  in  gen- 
eral engineering  use.  Other  equipment  is  added  as  the 
number  of  students  increases. 

The  draughting  room  is  well  lighted,  and  is  fitted  with 
substantial  and  convenient  tables  for  the  use  of  those  taking 
the  course  in  topographical  drawing,  shades,  shadows  and 
perspective,  and  designing. 

Blue  printing  apparatus  is  used,  and  the  preparation  of 
tracings  and  blue  prints  is  a part  of  several  courses. 

Tests  of  brick,  cement,  etc.,  are  made  on  a machine 
installed  in  the  basement  of  Parry  Hall. 

Visits  are  made  to  the  yards  and  signal  system  of  the 
P.  C.  C.  & St.  L.  Ry. ; to  the  numerous  and  varied  bridges 
and  other  engineering  features  about  Richmond. 

Society  Halls 

These  are  two  in  number,  and  are  located  upon  the 
third  floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  They  are  commodious  rooms, 
elegantly  furnished. 

Music  Rooms 

The  music  rooms,  upon  the  third  floor  of  Lindley  Hall, 
are  of  ample  size  and  convenient  arrangement.  They  afford 
the  best  of  facilities  for  practice  in  instrumental  music. 

Reid  Field 

An  athletic  field,  known  as  ''Reid  Field,''  joins  the  col- 
lege campus  on  the  southeast.  It  is  600  feet  in  length  by  300 
feet  in  width.  The  Gymnasium  stands  in  its  northwest  cor- 
ner. It  has  a quarter-mile  track,  of  approved  form,  football 
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and  baseball  grounds,  and  a grand  stand  of  ample  seating 
capacity. 

The  expense  of  constructing  this  field  has  been  met  by 
private  contributions  from  the  alumni,  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, and  other  friends  of  the  college.  It  receives  its  name 
in  honor  of  Daniel  G.  Reid,  of  New  York  City,  who  was 
the  largest  single  contributor.  Extensive  and  well  con- 
structed tennis  courts  join  the  Reid  Field  on  the  north. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


Candidates  for  matriculation  must  pass  satisfactory  ex- 
aminations, or  produce  acceptable  certificates  of  proficiency 
in  the  following  branches,  namely:  English,  Foreign  Lan- 

guage, Mathematics,  History  and  Science,  equivalent  in  all 
to  sixteen  units  of  a four  years'  high  school  course  (a  ''unit," 
as  here  used,  standing  for  a year's  daily  recitation  in  one 
subject.) 

English  (3  Units) 

The  requirement  in  English  must  not  be  less  than  three 
full  years  in  high  school,  and  must  include  the  following 
subjects: 

I.  Composition. 

(a)  Ability  to  write  the  English  language  readily  and  cor- 
rectly, in  any  simple  and  familiar  subject-matter;  this  will  be  tested 
in  spelling,  sentence-structure,  punctuation  and  paragraphing. 

(b)  Ability  to  vary  diction  and  phrase,  somewhat,  at  pleasure, 
and  to  adapt  them  to  the  varieties  of  subject  matter  commonly  found 
in  literature. 

II.  Rhetoric. 

Knowledge  of  the  principles  of  literary  expression  in  their 
broader  range,  as  given  in  Genung’s  Practical  Rhetoric  (pp.  1-214), 
or  other  standard  text-books  on  Rhetoric,  such  as  Hart’s  Manuel  of 
Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Carpenter’s  Exercises  in  Rhetoric  and 
Composition,  or  Lewis’  First  Book  in  Writing  English. 

III.  Literature. 

(a)  Knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  literature,  such  as  is 
to  be  found  in  Stopford  Brooke’s  English  Literature,  Dr.  Arnold’s 
Manuel  of  English  Literature,  and  other  works  of  like  character 
and  grade. 

(b)  Knowledge  of  the  history  of  American  literature,  such  as 
given  in  Pancoast’s  Introduction  to  American  Literature  and  like 
works. 

(c)  General  knowledge,  such  as  is  obtained  by  ordinary  pri- 
vate reading,  of  a dozen  or  more  English  or  American  classics. 
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{d)  Structural  literary  knowledge,  such  as  is  to  be  obtained 
in  a good  high  school  class,  of  half-a-dozen  English  or  American 
classics. 

Foreign  Language  (3  Units) 

The  full  equivalent  of  three  years'  daily  recitations  in 
either  Latin,  Greek  or  German  will  be  accepted.  (The 
special  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Engineering 
Course  will  be  found  under  the  discussion  of  the  work  of 
that  department.)  Quality  of  work  is  regarded  rather  than 
the  amount  read,  but  the  minimum  requirement  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Latin. 

Grammar;  Caesar,  two  books  of  the  Commentaries;  Cicero,  five 
orations ; Virgil,  two  books  of  the  -^neid. 

Greek. 

Grammar ; Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  two  books ; Homer,  three 
books  of  the  Iliad,  and  three  books  of  the  Odyssey ; Prose  Composi- 
tion. 

German. 

Otis’  Elementary  German  (last  edition),  lessons  1-37,  42,  43; 
Niebuhr’s  Heroengeschichten ; Brandt’s  German  Reader;  Lessing’s 
Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell  ; Goethe’s  Iphigenie; 
one  hundred  pages  of  German  prose  of  some  difficulty;  thirty  pages 
of  Jagemann’s  German  prose  Composition,  together  with  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  leading  features  of  German  syntax. 

Mathematics  (3  Units) 

Algebra. 

Through  quadratic  equations.  Special  attention  should  be  given 
to  factoring,  the  solution  of  equations  and  quadratics. 

Plane  Geometry. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  demonstration  of  original  proposi- 
tions and  the  solution  of  original  problems. 

History  (t  Unit) 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  United  States  History,  cov- 
ered by  the  usual  common  school  course,  the  admission  re- 
quirements in  History  are  as  follows : 

(a)  The  history  of  the  ancient  oriental  nations,  and  of  Greece 
to  its  absorption  by  Rome. 
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(b)  The  history  of  Rome  to  its  fall  in  476  A.  D.  Myers' 
History  of  Greece  and  Allen's  History  of  Rome  are  recommended. 
As  an  equivalent,  a thorough  mastery  of  Myers'  General  History, 
or  other  text  of  equal  extent  and  value,  together  with  a satisfactory 
amount  of  supplementary  reading,  will  be  accepted.  But  in  any 
case  the  work  offered  should  not  be  less  than  one  year  of  daily  reci- 
tations, in  addition  to  the  Common  School  History  of  the  United 
States. 

Note — The  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  given  in  the  Gen- 
eral Histories  will  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  College  work  on 
those  periods. 

Science  (t  Unit) 

A year's  laboratory  work  in  any  of  the  following 
sciences:  Chemistry,  Physics,  Zoology  or  Botany.  This 

must  include  both  laboratory  and  text-book  work,  together 
equivalent  to  a full  year's  course  in  high  school. 

Chemistry. 

The  text-book  requirement  in  Chemistry  should  cover  the 
ground  of  such  text-book  as  Remsen's  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Chemistry.  The  student  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of 
having  performed  the  experiments  himself.  The  time  devoted  to 
laboratorv  work  should  be  equal  to  that  given  to  text-book  work. 

Physics. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  in  Physics  the  student  must 
have  had  text-book  work  equivalent  to  that  given  in  Gage's  Ele- 
ments, together  with  an  adequate  amount  of  actual  laboratory  work. 
The  requisite  amount  of  work  in  the  laboratory  is  four  hours  per 
week  throughout  a high  school  year. 

Zoology. 

In  satisfying  the  requirements  in  Zoology,  the  candidate  may 
offer  a year's  work  in  such  text-books  as  Kingsley's  Zoology,  Need- 
ham’s Elements,  or  Packard's  Briefer  Course.  He  must  also  pre- 
sent detailed  information  concerning  the  practical  study  of  animals 
which  he  has  made  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  text-book. 

Botany. 

The  requirements  in  Botany  includes  the  mastery  of  some  such 
text-books  as  Bergen’s  Elements  of  Botany,  Bessey’s  Briefer  Course, 
or  Gray’s  Structural  Botany,  and  an  adequate  amount  of  labora- 
tory and  out-of-door  study. 
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Elective  Subjects  (5  Units) 

For  the  remaining  five  units  of  entrance  requirement, 
the  candidate  may  present  any  high  school  subjects  in  which 
he  gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  proficiency,  and.  which 
shall  each  have  been  pursued  for  a period  of  not  less  than 
one  school  year  of  daily  recitations. 


Admission  Upon  Certificate 

A certificate  of  scholarship,  signed  by  the  principal  of 
any  one  of  the  following  schools,  is  accepted  in  place  of  ex- 
amination on  any  of  the  branches  required  for  admission  to 
the  College,  provided  that  the  work  certified  to  is  equal  in 
amount  to  that  given  heretofore  under  ''Requirements  for 
Admission.^’ 

Fairmount  Academy,  Fairmoiint,  Indiana. 

Spiceland  Academy,  Spiceland,  Indiana. 

Bloomingdale  Academy,  Bloomingdale,  Indiana. 

Union  High  School,  Westfield,  Indiana. 

Central  Academy,  Plainfield,  Indiana. 

Amboy  Academy,  Amboy,  Indiana. 

Raisin  Valley  Seminary,  Adrian,  Michigan. 

Damascus  Academy,  Damascus,  Ohio. 

Vermilion  Academy,  Vermilion  Grove,  Illinois. 


Commissioned  High  Schools  of  Indiana,  and  their  Su- 
perintendents, as  furnished  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction : 


Akron,  Mrs.  Carrie  Templeton 
Albany,  W.  L.  Cory 
Albion,  J.  A.  Cummins 
Alexandria,  O.  L.  Pittinger 
Amboy,  W.  V.  Payne 
Anderson,  J.  W.  Carr 
Angola,  H.  H.  Keep 
Andrews,  C.  D.  Brock 
Arcadia, 

Argos,  Otis  Hoskinson 
Ashley,  J.  A.  Moody 
Attica,  J.  E.  Layton 
Auburn,  B.  B.  Harrison 
Aurora,  J.  R.  Houston 


Bedford,  W.  E.  Alexander 
Bloomfield,  C.  B.  McLinn 
Bloomington,  James  K.  Beck 
Bluffton,  W.  A.  Wirt 
Boonville,  C.  E.  Clarke 
Boswell,  J.  H.  Barnes 
Brazil,  L.  B.  Odell 
Bremen,  W.  F.  Ellis 
Broad  Ripple,  Arthur  Jackson 
Brookville,  H.  Lester  Smith 
Brownstown,  L.  C.  McCarty 
Butler,  H.  G.  Brown 
Cambridge  City,  Lee  Ault 
Cannelton,  C.  A.  Unnerwehr 
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Carlisle,  Bertram  Saunders 
Carmel,  Edward  Morgan 
Carthage,  W.  V.  Mauqrum 
Cayuga,  Colfax  Martin 
Charlestown,  A.  E.  Knowles 
Chestertown,  S.  H.  Roe 
Churubusco,  Lewis  L.  Hall 
Cicero,  F.  H.  Bosse 
Clinton,  William  F.  Clarke 
Chalmers,  Lynn  Scipio 
Colfax,  C.  O.  Mitchell 
College  Corner,  Eli  P.  Wilson 
Columbia  City,  Craven  L.  Hottel 
Columbus,  T.  F.  Fitzgibbons 
Connersville,  W.  S.  Rowe 
Converse,  C.  E.  Spaulding 
Corydon,  A.  E.  Martin 
Covington,  H.  S.  Kaufman 
Crawfordsville,  W.  A.  Millis 
Crown  Point,  F.  F.  Heighway 
Dana,  William  E.  Smythe 
Danville,  O.  C.  Pratt 
Darlington,  Daniel  Freeman 
Decatur,  H.  A.  Hartman 
Delphi,  E.  L.  Hendricks 
Dublin,  J.  E.  Ewers 
Dunkirk,  C.  E.  Vinzant 
East  Chicago,  W.  C.  Smith 
Edinburg,  C.  F.  Patterson 
Elkhart,  D.  W.  Thomas 
Elwood,  C.  S.  Meek 
Evansville,  F.  W.  Cooley 
Fairmount,  C.  H.  Copeland 
Flora,  J.  S.  Slabaugh 
Fortville,  Wm.  A.  Meyers 
Fowler,  Lewis  Hoover 
Frankfort,  Edwin  S.  Monroe 
Franklin,  H.  B.  Wilson 
Fountain  City,  B.  W.  Kelly 
Frankton,  C.  F.  Brown 
Fort  Wayne,  J.  N.  Study 
Galveston,  O.  M.  Miller 
Garrett,  E.  C.  Lollar 
Gas  City,  J.  H.  Jeffrey 
Goodland,  J.  B.  Fagan 
Goshen,  V.  W.  B.  Hedgepeth 
Gosport,  A.  M.  Burger 
Greencastle,  H.  G.  Woody 
Greenfield,  W.  C.  Goble 


Greensburg,  Elmer  C.  Jerman 
Greentown,  W.  W.  Mershon 
Greenwood,  J.  A.  Robinson 
Hagerstown,  O.  L.  Voris 
Hammond,  W.  H.  Hershman 
Hartford  City,  C.  H.  Drybread 
Hebron,  S.  N.  Geary 
Hobart,  W.  R.  Curtis 
Huntingburg,  F.  B.  Kepner 
Huntington,  W.  P.  Hart 
Indianapolis,  C.  N.  Kendall 
Jasper,  W.  E.  Wellman 
Jeffersonville,  C.  M.  Marble 
Kendallville,  D.  A.  Lambright 
Kentland,  C.  L.  Stubbs 
Kewana,  J.  B.  Lemaster 
Kirklin,  J.  T.  Hawks 
Knightstown,  W.  D.  Kerlin 
Knox,  C.  W.  Egner 
Kokomo,  R.  A.  Ogg 
Ladoga,  J.  F.  Warfel 
Lafayette,  R.  F.  Hight 
Lagrange,  W.  H.  Brandenburg 
Lapel,  I.  V.  Bushy 
LaPorte,  John  A.  Wood 
Lawrenceburg,  J.  W.  Riddle 
Lebanon,  C.  A.  Peterson 
Liberty,  John  W.  Short 
Ligonier,  W.  C.  Palmer 
Lima,  A.  W.  Nolan 
Linton,  Oscar  Dye 
Logansport,  A.  H.  Douglas 
Lowell,  H.  B.  Dickey 
Lynn,  Ossian  S.  Myers 
Madison,  C.  M.  McDaniel 
Marion,  Benjamin  F.  Moore 
Markle,  John  Reber 
Martinsville,  J.  E.  Robinson 
Michigan  City,  L.  W.  Keeler 
Middletown,  H.  N.  Coffman 
Mishawaka,  J.  F.  Nuner 
Mitchell,  G.  B.  Gower 
Monon,  J.  N.  Shafer 
Montezuma,  J.  A.  Linebarger 
Monticello,  J.  W.  Hamilton 
Muncie,  G.  L.  Roberts 
Montpelier,  L.  E.  Kelley 
Mooresville,  W.  C.  Pidgeon 
Mt.  Vernon,  Edward  G.  Bauman 
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Nappanee,  S.  W.  Baer 
New  Albany,  C A.  Prosser 
New  Augusta,,  John  Shipman 
New  Carlisle,  J.  W.  Rittinger 
New  London,  R.  E.  Henley 
New  Castle,  J.  C.  Weir 
New  Harmony,  Joseph  E.  Kelley 
Newport,  J.  W.  Kendall 
Noblesville,  John  A.  Carnagey 
North  Judson,  R.  M.  Grindle 
N.  Manchester,  Chas.  F.  Miller 
North  Vernon,  G.  P.  Weedman 
Oakland  City,  R.  J.  Dearborn 
Odon,  F.  M.  McConnell 
Orleans,  M.  S.  Mahan 
Oxford,  M.  F.  Orear 
Paoli,  C.  W.  Dodson 
Pendleton,  E.  D.  Allen 
Pennville,  J.  E.  Beeson 
Peru,  A.  A.  Campbell 
Petersburg,  Sylvester  Thompson 
Plymouth,  R.  A.  Randall 
Portland,  Hale  Bradt 
Princeton,  Harold  Barnes 
Red  Key,  H.  W.  Bortner 
Remington,  J.  N.  Spangler 
Rensselaer,  W.  H.  Sanders 
Richmond,  T.  A.  Mott 
Rising  Sun,  P.  P.  Stultz 
Roachdale,  E.  C.  Dodson 
Roann,  J.  C.  Reynolds 
Roanoke,  Will  T.  Lambert 
Rochester,  D.  T.  Powers 
Rochester  Twp.  H.  S.,  W.H.  Banta 
Rockport,  F,  S.  Morgenthaler 
Rockville,  O,  H.  Blossom 
Rushville,  J.  H.  Scholl 
Russiaville,  G.  E.  Long 
Salem,  L.  D.  Coffman 
Sheridan,  E.  J.  Llewellyn 
Sandborn,  T.  W.  Wheat 


Scottsburg,  J.  E.  Graham 
Shoals,  O.  H.  Griest 
South  Bend,  Calvin  Moon 
South  Whitley,  J.  W.  Coleberd 
Spencer,  A.  L.  Whitmer 
Sullivan,  F.  M.  Price 
Seymour,  H.  C.  Montgomery 
Shelbyville,  J.  H.  Tomlin 
Summitville,  A.  C.  Woolley 
Swayzee,  H.  E.-  Shepherd 
Terre  Haute,  W.  H.  Wiley 
Thorntown,  T.  C.  Kenneday 
Tipton,  I.  L.  Conner 
Topeka,  L.  K.  Babcock 
Union  City,  L.  N.  Hines 
Upland,  C.  C.  Whiteman 
Valparaiso,  A.  A.  Hughart 
Veedersburg,  W.  C.  Brandenburg 
Vevay,  E.  Danglade 
Vincennes,  R.  I.  Hamilton 
Van  Buren,  S.  W.  Convoy 
Wabash,  Adelaide  S.  Baylor 
Wakarusa,  A.  Q.  Steele 
Walkertown,  A.  E.  Clawson 
Warren,  J.  H.  Shock 
Warsaw,  J.  J.  Early 
Washington,  William  F.  Axtell 
Wanatah,  F.  R.  Farnam 
Waterloo,  W.  S.  Almond 
Waveland,  J.  H.  White 
West  Lafayette,  E.  W.  Lawrence 
Whiting,  J.  C Hall 
Williamsport,  S.  C.  Hanson 
Winamac,  F.  A.  Herrington 
Winchester,  Oscar  R.  Baker 
Westfield,  W.  A.  Jessup 
Windfall,  John  Owens 
Wolcott,  L.  E.  Wheeler 
Worthington,  W.  B.  VanGorder 
Young  America,  A.  E.  Bond 
Zionsville,  H.  F.  Galiimore 


T estimonials 

Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character 
and  deportment  (preferably  from  the  last  principal  in- 
structor) is  required  in  all  cases  before  a certificate  of  ad- 
mission is  granted. 
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Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  are 
examined  in  the  studies  which  have  been  pursued  by  the 
class  they  wish  to  enter,  and  also  in  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  College,  if  advanced  standing  has  not  been 
regularly  attained  in  another  college.  A student  from  an- 
other college,  in  applying  for  admission  to  advanced  stand- 
ing at  Earlham,  should  present  a letter  of  honorable  dis- 
missal, together  with  a detailed  certified  statement  of  the 
work  done  by  him,  in  each  department  of  study,  at  the 
college  from  which  he  comes.  Due  credit  is  given  for 
all  such  work,  if  certified  by  a college  of  acknowledged 
standing. 

In  no  case  will  a student  be  granted  the  Bachelor's 
Degree  who  has  not  spent  at  least  one  year  in  resident 
study  at  the  College. 


Preparatory  Studies 

Earlham  College  has  no  Preparatory  Department.  In 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  otherwise  capable  and  worthy 
students  whose  preparation  for  college  has  been  incomplete 
or  irregular,  small  classes  are  maintained  in  preparatory 
Latin,  Mathematics,  History  and  English,  as  given  below. 
The  amount  of  work  which  a student  ''making  up"  prepar- 
atory studies  may  take  is  governed  hy  the  rule  found  on 
a subsequent  page. 

Latin. 

Collar  and  Daniel’s  First  Latin  Book;  Caesar’s  Commentaries; 
Cicero’s  Orations.  Fall  term. 

Collar  and  Daniel’s  First  Book,  continued;  Vergil’s  ^neid. 
Winter  term. 

Collar  and  Daniel’s  First  Book ; Caesar’s  Commentaries ; Cicero’s 
Orations;  Vergil’s  ^neid.  Spring  term. 

Mathematics. 

Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry.  Fall  term. 

Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry.  Winter  term. 

Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry.  Spring  term. 
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History. 

Oriental  Nations  and  Greece. — Botsford.  Fall  term. 

Rome. — Myers  or  Seignobos.  Winter  term. 

English. 

Rhetoric  and  Composition.  Winter  term. 

Rhetoric  and  Composition.  Spring  term. 

College  Registration 

At  the  commencement  of  every  term,  all  students, 
whether  they  have  previously  attended  the  College  or  not, 
must  register  their  names  in  the  President's  office,  in  Lind- 
ley  Hall.  Until  he  has  thus  registered,  no  one  is  regarded 
as  a student  or  entitled  to  the  advantages  or  accommodations 
of  the  College  in  any  way  whatever. 

After  having  enrolled  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
requirements,  each  student  will  receive  a Class  Registration 
card.  This  must  be  signed  by  the  College  Treasurer  and 
returned  at  once  to  the  Registrar.  No  student  is  a member 
of  any  class  until  the  above  conditions  are  complied  with 
and  his  name  is  sent  to  the  Professor  by  the  Registrar. 

Students  in  residence  must  register  for  the  winter 
and  spring  terms,  respectively,  during  the  time  set  aside 
for  this  purpose  at  the  close  of  the  previous  term.  No 
changes  in  registration  will  be  allowed  after  the  first 
week  of  the  term,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty; 
a fee  of  50  cents  is  charged  for  change  of  registration,  ex- 
cept where  such  is  made  necessary  by  action  of  the  College. 

Attendance  Upon  College  Exercises 

Regular  attendance  is  expected  upon  all  recitations  and 
lectures  prescribed  in  a student's  course  of  study.  All 
students  not  residing  at  their  homes  are  expected  to  at- 
tend the  daily  chapel  exercises,  as  are  also  all  students  who 
are  due  at  recitations  or  lectures  immediately  before  or  after 
the  hour  appointed  for  chapel,  or  who  for  any  reason  are 
at  the  college  during  the  time  of  chapel  service.  The  chapel 
exercises  are  designed  to  be  distinctly  religious  and  devo- 
tional in  their  character,  and  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to 
give  them  such  variety  and  interest  as  to  render  attendance 
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upon  them  a pleasure  rather  than  a duty.  All  students  not 
residing  at  their  homes  are  expected  to  attend  religious 
service  at  the  College  on  Sabbath  mornings.  On  Sabbath 
evenings  a general  prayer  meeting  is  held  by  the  students 
and  officers,  attendance  upon  which  is  voluntary. 

Requifements  for  Gradtiatioii 

In  order  to  receive  the  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Earlham 
College,  a student  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  a four- 
years’  course  of  study  in  addition  to  the  entrance  require- 
ments heretofore  enumerated.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
work  required  for  graduation  is  equivalent  to  thirty- 
eight  ''credits,”  which  cover  not  less  than  five  recita- 
tions, or  lectures,  of  fifty  minutes  each  per  week,  for  an 
entire  college  term.  Subjects  in  which  fewer  than  five 
hours’  recitation,  or  lectures,  per  week  are  assigned  are 
given  proportional  fractional  credits. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORK. 

A complete  undergraduate  course  consists  of  three 
classes  of  subjects,  viz.:  I.  Prescribed  Subjects.  II.  A 

Major  Subject.  III.  Elective  Subjects. 

L Prescribed  Subjects. 

The  Prescribed  Subjects  required  of  all  students  who  are  can- 
didates for  a degree  are  as  follows: 

(1)  English,  one  year,  daily.  Three  credits. 

(2)  Mathematics,  one  year,  daily.  Three  credits.  To  be 
chosen  from  Solid  Geometry,  College  Algebra,  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry and  Analytic  Geometry.  This  work  must  be  taken 
early  in  the  course. 

(3)  Science,  one  year,  daily,  with  at  least  two  terms  of  labo- 
ratory work.  Three  credits.  Or  a student  may  offer  two  terms  in 
each  of  two  departments,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Faculty,  for 
which  four  credits  will  be  granted. 

(4)  Language.  Two  years  of  daily  work,  or  six  credits,  is 
required  in  language  other  than  English.  This  may  consist  of  two 
years  in  any  one  language  offered  by  the  College,  or  one  year  in 
each  of  two  languages. 

(5)  History.  Two  credits. 

(6)  Philosophy  (Psychology  or  Ethics).  One  credit. 

(7)  Elocution  and  Rhetoric.  One  credit. 
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The  total  number  of  credits  in  prescribed  work  required  for 
gradation  is  nineteen. 

II.  Major  Subject. 

This  must  be  chosen  by  the  student  not  later  than  the  beginning 
of  the  second  year  in  college,  and  must  be  pursued  for  a period  of 
not  less  than  three  years,  except  that  in  case  laboratory  science 
is  selected,  a total  of  four  years  devoted  to  two  properly  related 
sciences  may  be  accepted  as  a student^s  major  work.  “Prescribed’^ 
work  can  not  be  counted  for  major  work,  except  when  a student’s 
major  subject  is  language,  in  which  case  one  year  of  “Prescribed” 
work  in  another  language  will  be  accepted. 

The  minimum  number  of  major  credits  required  for  graduation 
is  nine. 

If  a student  change  his  major  study  (which  can  only  be  done 
by  permission  of  the  Faculty),  the  full  amount  of  major  work  in 
one  department  must  be  completed  before  he  receives  a degree. 
That  is  to  say,  no  substitutions  are  allowed  for  major  work. 

III.  Elective  Studies. 

These  may  be  selected  by  the  student  from  any  department  of 
the  College,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  professor  in  whose  depart- 
ment his  major  subject  is  found.  The  total  number  of  elective 
credits  allowed  in  the  full  four  years’  course  is  ten. 


Amount  of  Work  per  Term 

Every  student  is  expected  to  take  at  least  fifteen  hours 
of  recitation  work  or  lectures  per  week,  each  term,  unless  a 
smaller  assignment  is  granted  by  the  President  or  Faculty. 

Not  more  than  eighteen  hours,  exclusive  of  Physical 
Culture,  may  be  taken  except  by  permission  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  on  Extra  Studies. 

The  maximum  amount  of  work  for  Seniors  during  the 
Winter  and  Spring  terms  is  fifteen  hours  and  thesis.  In  no 
case  shall  the  total  number  of  hours  granted  exceed  twenty- 
three.  For  tuition  for  additional  work  see  a subsequent 
page. 

Work  in  Absence 

Only  under  very  exceptional  conditions,  and  to  a very 
limited  extent,  is  credit  given  to  students  for  work  done 
outside  of  course,  and  never,  except  by  permission  of  the 
Faculty,  granted  in  advance. 
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Professional  Work  for  Teachers 

The  attention  of  teachers  and  students  preparing  to 
teach,  is  called  to  the  opportunities  offered  in  Earlham 
College  for  securing  professional  training.  These  oppor- 
tunities are  set  forth  at  length  under  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

Spring  Term  Studies 

The  demand  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  a college  education  is  rapidly  growing. 
An  increasing  number  of  college  students  make  teaching 
the  means  of  providing  for  their  expenses  at  college.  For 
these  reasons  many  persons  who  engage  in  teaching  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter  months  are  glad  to  spend  the  Spring 
and  early  Summer  in  College.  For  the  purpose  of  accom- 
modating this  class  of  students,  Earlham  College  offers  in- 
struction in  a wide  range  of  studies,  at  various  stages  of 
advancement,  during  the  Spring  term,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  Schedules  of  Recitations,  which  appear  on 
subsequent  pages. 

Summer  Term 

For  special  announcement  concerning  the  Summer 
Term,  see  subsequent  pages  of  this  Catalogue. 

Degrees 

THE  bachelor's  DEGREE. 

Earlham  College  grants  only  two  academic  degrees 
viz. : Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science,  The  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  awarded  to  all  students 
who  have  completed  the  full  requirements  for  graduation 
as  heretofore  set  forth  and  who  have  taken  as  their  major 
work  Science  or  Mathematics.  Students  whose  major 
work  has  been  in  any  other  department,  and  who  have  fully 
complied  with  the  graduation  requirements,  will  be  granted 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

GRADUATION  THESIS. 

A graduation  thesis  is  required  of  every  student  before 
his  diploma  is  issued.  The  subject  of  this  thesis  must  be 
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presented  to  the  Faculty,  for  approval,  not  later  than  the 
second  Wednesday  in  the  Winter  term;  the  thesis  itself 
must  be  completed  and  presented  for  approval  by  the  third 
Wednesday  in  May.  The  copy  of  the  thesis  presented  to 
the  Faculty  shall,  if  accepted,  become  the  property  of  the 
College. 

The  Master^s  Degree 

The  following  are  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  by  Earlham  College : 

1.  The  applicant  must  have  already  received  the  Bachelor’s 
Degree  from  Earlham,  or  some  other  college  of  equal  standing. 

2.  The  minimum  period  of  graduate  work  required  of  students 
in  residence  is  one  year,  and  of  students  in  absentia,  two  years. 
The  maximum  period  of  study  shall  be  four  years.  The  work  must, 
in  every  case,  be  the  full  equivalent  of  a year’s  study  in  residence. 

3.  In  all  cases  the  work  proposed  by  the  applicant  must  be 
laid  out  by  the  p-rofessors  in  whose  departments  it  belongs,  and  be 
approved  by  the  Faculty  in  advance. 

4.  The  work  may  be  done:  (a)  In  residence,  under  the  rules 
of  residence  required  of  other  students,  the  times  of  study,  recitation, 
etc.,  to  be  determined  by  the  convenience  of  the  applicant  and  his 
professors,  (b)  It  may  be  done  by  correspondence,  under  conditions 
to  be  specified  by  the  professors  having  charge  of  the  courses  taken. 
(c)  It  may  be  done  by  home  study,  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  professors,  in  case  the  applicant  resides  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Col- 
lege; the  hours  and  methods  of  instruction  to  be  arranged  between 
the  applicant  and  the  professors. 

5.  During  the  period  of  graduate  study  at  least  two  examina- 
tions shall  be  taken,  arranged  at  the  discretion  of  the  professor  in 
charge.  A third  and  final  examination  over  the  entire  course,  before 
a Faculty  committee  of  three,  shall  be  taken  at  least  two  weeks 
before  Commencement,  at  which  time  the  thesis  shall  be  presented 
and  defended. 

6.  In  case  credits  are  asked  for  work  done  under  instruction 
other  than  that  of  the  Earlham  Faculty,  the  value  of  such  credits 
shall  be  determined  by  examinations  taken  at  Earlham  College, 
and  conducted  by  the  professors  in  whose  departments  the  work 
belongs. 

7.  Graduate  students  taking  undergraduate  courses  shall,  in 
all  cases,  pay  the  usual  college  fees. 

8.  No  undergraduate  work  regularly  offered  in  the  college 
courses  will  be  accepted  for  the  Master’s  Degree. 

9.  Before  being  admitted  to  the  Master’s  Degree,  the  applicant 
must  present  an  acceptable  thesis  upon  some  subject,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  which  his  graduate  course  of  study  shall  have  specially  pre- 
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pared  him.  This  thesis  must  be  an  exponent  of  original  work  done 
on  the  part  of  the  writer,  and  shall  be  a substantial  and  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  treats. 

10.  Twenty-five  dollars  shall  be  paid  the  College  Treasurer 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  proposed  course  of  study  and  before  the 
candidate  enters  thereon,  and  twenty-five  dollars  when  the  work  is 
half  completed,  provided  the  course  pursued  is  entirely  in  one  de- 
partment and  under  the  professor  outlining  the  course.  For  each 
additional  professor  conducting  a course  or  courses,  twenty-five 
dollars  shall  be  paid  the  College  Treasurer  in  two  equal  payments, 
one  at  the  beginning  and  the  remainder  when  the  work  is  half  com- 
pleted. An  additional  fee  of  twenty  dollars  shall  be  paid  the  College 
Treasurer  previous  to  receiving  the  degree. 

11.  The  work  proposed  by  a graduate  student  and  approved  by 
the  professor  in  charge,  must  be  presented  to  the  Faculty,  approved 
by  it,  and  made  a matter  of  record. 

The  proper  fees  must  be  reported  paid  before  the  candidate 
shall  proceed  with  his  course. 

Honorary  Degrees 

Honorary  degrees  have  not  been  conferred  by  Earlham 
College  in  recent  years. 

Special  Students 

Persons  of  mature  years  and  character  who  desire,  for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  the  President  or  Faculty,  to  pursue 
some  special  line  or  lines  of  work  without  becoming  candi- 
dates for  a degree  are  admitted  as  special  students.  Such 
students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  regular  stu- 
dents with  regard  to  the  quality  of  work  performed,  and 
attendance  upon  college  exercises  of  all  kinds. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  work  of  the  College  is  organized  under  eighteen 
departmjents  of  instruction,  as  follows: 

I.  Philosophy. 

II.  Education. 

III.  History  and  Political  Science. 

IV.  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

V.  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

VI.  Romance  Languages. 

VII.  German. 

VIII.  English  and  Literature. 

IX.  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation. 

X.  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

XL  Mathematics. 

XII.  Civil  Engineering. 

XIII.  Physics. 

XIV.  Chemistry. 

XV.  Geology. 

XVI.  Biology. 

XVII.  Physical  Culture. 

XVIII.  Music. 

I.  Department  of  Philosophy 

PRESIDENT  KELLY 
PROF.  STARBUCK 
PROF.  W.  N.  TRUEBLOOD 
PROF.  HODGIN 

There  was  never  a time  in  the  history  of  education 
when  the  philosophical  disciplines  came  into  such  intimate 
and  vital  relation  with  the  movements  of  civilization  as  they 
do  to-day.  This  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  the  operation  of 
two  tendencies.  The  so-called  practical  work  of  our  times 
is  being  recognized  as  successful  more  and  more  in  propor- 
tion to  its  being  grounded  on  true  and  adequate  theory. 
At  the  same  time  philosophic  thought  is  assuming  more  and 
more  the  biological  and  developmental  point  of  view — is 
taking  more  into  account  actual  experience. 
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In  the  courses  offered  in  this  department  the  attempt 
is  made  to  lead  the  student  into  sympathetic  touch  with  this 
dominating  spirit  in  contemporary  philosophy  and  psych- 
ology. 

During  the  first  term  a general  course  is  given  in 
psychology,  which  is  followed  by  experimental  work  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  For  work  in  educational  and 
genetic  ‘psychology  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  In  philosophy  two  terms  are  spent 
in  the  study  of  the  works  and  the  methods  of  the  great 
epoch-makers,  and  in  the  third  term  the  student  is  given 
special  opportunity  for  original  thinking  in  criticising  and 
evaluating  the  leading  ethical  theories,  the  ultimate  purpose 
being  to  elaborate  an  adequate  ethical  theory. 

For  equipment  of  Psychological  Laboratory,  see  page  19. 

Courses  in  Psychology. 

1.  Introductory  Course. 

The  general  theory  of  Psychology  is  discussed  in  its  most  im- 
portant hypotheses,  with  constant  appeal  from  the  text-book  to 
observation,  experimentation  and  introspection.  James’  Briefer 
Course  or  Stout’s  Manual,  and  lectures.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall 
term.  Not  given  in  1905.  President  Kelly. 

2,  3.  Experimental  Psychology. 

The  work  of  these  courses  is  devoted  to  an  experimental  study 
of  the  field  of  Sensation,  Perception  and  Emotion.  Laboratory 
work  with  occasional  lectures  and  discussions.  Titchener’s  Stu- 
dents’ Manual  of  Experimental  Psychology.  Course  1 in  psych- 
ology prerequisite.  2:35  and  3:25  p.  m..  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 
Prof.  Starbuck. 

Courses  in  Philosophy. 

4.  Logic. 

Introductory  course.  Daily,  10 :00  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Prof.  Star- 
buck. 

5.  Greek  Philosophy. 

A study  of  the  salient  points  in  the  trend  of  thought  through 
the  Greek.  Most  of  the  time  is  spent  with  Socrates,  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  Weber’s  History  of  Philosophy  and  selections  from 
Plato’s  Dialogues  and  Aristotle’s  Nichomachean  Ethics.  Daily, 
9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term.  President  Kelly. 
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6.  Modern  Philosophy. 

Following  a brief  survey  of  the  mediaeval  sources  from  which 
modern  philosophy  sprang,  the  growing  conceptions  of  philosophy 
are  traced  through  the  writings  of  Descartes,  Hobbes,  Locke, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  Leibnitz,  Spinoza,  Kant  and  Hegel.  Daily,  9:10 
a.  m..  Winter  term.  President  Kelly. 

7.  Ethics. 

An  introductory  course  in  the  theories  of  Ethics,  with  some 
attention  to  their  historical  development.  Mackenzie’s  Manual  of 
Ethics  has  been  used  as  a text,  and  supplemented  by  lectures  and 
discussion.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term.  Not  given  in  1906. 
President  Kelly. 

8.  Philosophy  of  Literature. 

For  a description  of  this  course  see  the  Department  of  English 
and  Literature,  Course  9. 

9.  Philosophy  of  History. 

For  description  of  this  course  see  Department  of  History  and 
Political  Science,  Course  12. 

10.  The  History  of  Education. 

See  Department  of  History,  Course  13. 

Allied  Courses  for  Psychology:  Biology,  Courses  1,  2,  3,  12. 

Physics,  1,  2,  3.  Chemistry,  1,  2,  3. 

Allied  Courses  for  Philosophy  and  Ethics : Greek,  1,  2,  3, 

History.  English.  Biblical  Literature. 

II.  Department  of  Education 

Prof.  Starbuck,  Professor  of  Education. 

Prof.  Hodgin,  Professor  of  History  and  Lecturer  on  His- 
tory of  Education. 

SuPT.  Carr,  Lecturer  on  School  Organization. 

Supt:  Mott,  Lecturer  on  School  Administration. 

Miss  Marshall,  Instructor  in  School  Hygiene  and  Sani- 
tation. 

The  Department  of  Education  is  primarily  a profes- 
sional school  for  the  training  of  students  in  the  theoretical 
and  practical  aspect  of  teaching.  It  aims  at  preparation  for 
the  various  grades  of  work,  but  especially  for  secondary 
schools  and  for  administration.  Some  of  the  less  technical 
courses  are  not  only  professional  but  cultural  as  well,  and 
may  be  elected  by  any  member  of  the  college. 
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It  is  the  constant  purpose  to  help  students  to  a compre- 
hensive appreciation  and  to  a scientific  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  to  keep  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  live  movements  and  growing  points  in 
the  educational  world.  It  is  also  the  policy  of  the  depart- 
ment to  keep  them  in  active  touch  with  the  practical  side  of 
the  profession  and  with  leaders  in  educational  thought. 
The  college  is  happily  in  close  proximity  to  a city  school 
system  of  a high  order,  which  is,  by  the  kind  courtesy  of  the 
school  authorities,  open  to  observation  work  by  the  members 
of  the  department. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Ed- 
ucation must  have  completed  three  full  years  (15  credits)  in 
the  department.  In  addition  to  the  IS  credits,  they  must  pur- 
sue each  term  after  the  Freshman  year,  the  Thesis  course. 
They  must  also  have  had,  in  addition  to  the  regular  re- 
quirements for  graduation,  one  year  (3  credits)  of  Biology, 
one  year  of  Philosophy  and  a reading  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man or  French. 

Courses  in  Education. 

1.  Educational  Interpretations. 

The  meaning  and  aim  of  education,  the  function  of  the  school 
and  teacher,  are  viewed  from  several  standpoints,  including  the  bio- 
logical, psychological  and  sociological,  together  with  the  bearing  of 
these  upon  the  occupations  of  the  School.  Lectures  and  readings 
with  class  discussions,  from  Butler,  The  Meaning  of  Education; 
O’Shea,  Education  as  Adjustment ; Henderson,  Education  and  the 
Larger  Life;  Dutton,  Social  Phases  of  Education;  Horne,  Philoso- 
phy of  Education;  and  Hanus,  Educational  Aims  and  Values. 
Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Professor  Starbuck. 

2.  History  of  Education. 

For  description,  see  Course  13,  under  History.  Daily,  8 a.  m.. 
Winter  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 

3.  Educational  Reformers. 

Readings  and  discussions  from  the  writings  of  Pestalozzi, 
Herbart,  Eroebel  and  Rousseau,  and  an  exposition  of  the  influence  of 
these  men  upon  later  and  recent  educational  theory.  This  course 
supplements  and  presupposes  Course  2.  It  alternates  with  Course 

4.  Not  to  be  given  in  1905-6.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
10  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Professor  Starbuck. 
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4.  Moral  and  Religious  Education. 

A discussion  of  the  means  of  developing  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious life  through  the  materials  available  in  the  common  school.  The 
elements  that  enter  into  morality  and  religion  and  the  way  they 
develop  in  the  race  and  individual  are  considered.  This  course 
alternates  with  Course  3.  To  be  given  1905-6.  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday,  10  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Professor  Starbuck. 

5.  Educational  Psychology. 

A study  of  those  results  of  experimental  and  descriptive  psy- 
chology which  have  direct  bearing  upon  the  problems  and  methods 
of  education.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Professor  Starbuck. 

6.  The  Physical  Development  of  Children. 

Such  results  of  the  study  of  children  will  be  reviewed  as  illus- 
trate some  of  the  laws  of  growth  that  are  immediately  useful  in  re- 
gard to  hygiene,  exercise  and  physical  training.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  standard  means  of  testing  the  senses  and  other 
physical  powers  of  children.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m.,  Winter  term.  Pro- 
fessor Starbuck. 

7.  The  Mental  Development  of  Children. 

The  primary  assumption  of  the  course  is  that  instruction  should 
be  determined,  not  simply  by  the  practical  school  situation,  but  es- 
sentially by  the  conditions  and  needs  of  children  that  must  be  met 
at  each  step  in  their  growth.  The  results  of  research  and  the  meth- 
ods of  making  tests  will  be  studied,  which  may  increase  the  teacher’s 
skill  in  estimating  their  mental  capacity  and  needs.  Analysis  will 
be  made  of  the  characteristics  of  the  different  stages  of  growth  and 
of  their  meaning  to  education.  Daily.  10:50  a.  m..  Spring  term. 
Professor  Starbuck. 

8.  School  Administration. 

A study  of  some  of  the  problems  of  state,  county,  and  city  ad- 
ministration of  schools,  with  visits  to  city  and  county  systems  in 
the  vicinity,  with  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  problems,  methods 
and  results.  Intended  primarily  for  those  preparing  for  adminis- 
trative work.  Spring  term.  Superintendent  Mott 

9.  School  Organization. 

Lectures  on  the  recitation,  discipline,  professional  preparation 
and  other  practical  school  problems.  Spring  term,  weekly.  Supt. 
Carr. 

10.  Hygiene  of  the  School. 

For  description,  see  Courses  1,  2 and  3 under  Household  Econ- 
omics. Courses  1 and  3 will  count  as  three-fifths  of  a credit  of  the 
major  requirements  under  education.  Miss  Marshall. 
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11.  Secondary  Schools. 

A study  of  the  growth,  ends  and  problems  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion, and  of  its  relation  to  the  parts  of  the  system  above  and  below 
it.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
mental  and  physical  life  during  the  high  school  period  and  to  the 
high  school  curriculum.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10  a.  m..  Spring 
term.  Professor  Starbuck. 

12.  Comparative  School  Systems. 

A study  of  the  evolution  of  the  American  school  system  and 
its  relation  to  the  systems  of  England,  France  and  Germany.  Daily, 
10  a.  m..  Winter  term.  Professor  Starbuck. 

13.  Observation  Course. 

Observation  of  teaching  and  such  practice  work  as  the  facilities 
of  the  Department  permit.  Some  lectures  on  general  methods  will 
be  included.  Tuesday  and  Thursdav,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Winter  term.  Pro- 
fessor Starbuck. 

14.  Thesis  Work. 

Each  major  student  will  be  expected  by  the  end  of  each  year 
to  have  completed  a thesis  upon  an  assigned  topic.  The  work  will 
be  equivalent  to  one-fifth  of  a credit  for  each  term.  It  is  intended 
primarily  for  practice  in  the  use  of  the  library,  skill  in  the  use  of 
scientific  material  and  drill  in  the  beginnings  of  independent  investi- 
gation. The  time  will  be  arranged  with  each  student  separately. 
Professor  Starbuck. 

15.  Special  Problems. 

For  students  who  have  had  Course  13  and  are  prepared  to 
do  advanced  work,  special  problems  will  be  provided  for  them, 
as  determined  by  their  preparation  and  needs.  The  depart- 
mental library  and  the  laboratory  in  experimental  psychology  af- 
ford considerable  opportunity  for  the  study  of  special  problems. 
Each  problem  should  require  the  equivalent  of  a full  year’s  work 
(3  credits),  and  no  credit  will  be  given  until  a satisfactory  thesis 
is  presented  upon  the  chosen  subject.  Hours  to  be  arranged  with 
each  student.  Professor  Starbuck. 

16.  Teachers’  Courses  in  Other  Departments. 

a.  History  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  (See  description  of 
Spring  term  courses.)  2 hours.  Professor  Hodgin. 

b.  Science  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  (As  above.)  2 hours. 
Professor  Dennis. 

c.  Latin  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  (As  above.)  2 hours. 
Professor  Chase. 

d.  English  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  (As  above.)  1 hour. 
Professor  Trueblood. 

e.  Advanced  English  Grammar.  (As  above.)  Professor 
Trueblood. 
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IIL  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science 

Prof.  Hodgin. 

Asst.  Prof.  Lindley. 

The  work  of  this  department — History,  Government, 
Economics  and  Sociology — is  arranged  with  the  following 
purposes  in  view. 

1.  To  give  to  the  student  some  insight  into  the  devel- 
opment of  the  institutional  life  of  the  most  progressive 
modern  nations,  and  the  ideas  which  have  organized  and 
controlled  the  facts  and  movements  of  this  development. 

2.  To  furnish  the  information  and  incentives  necessary 
to  broad,  intelligent,  sympathetic  citizenship. 

3.  To  supply  a basis  of  preliminary  training  for  those 
who  contemplate  entering  the  law,  journalism,  business  or 
the  civil  service. 

The  libraries  to  which  the  students  have  access  (see 
page  21)  afford  a fairly  good  working  laboratory  for  the 
department. 

Courses  in  History. 

1.  Medieval  History. 

A study  of  the  emergence  of  Teutonic  nations  out  of  the  appar- 
ent chaos  following  the  fall  of  Rome;  attempt  to  revive  the  Empire 
by  Charlemagne ; Feudalism,  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades ; contest 
between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities  for  supremacy;  and 
the  great  literary  and  religious  awakening  preparatory  for  modern 
times.  Myers’  Middle  Ages  is  the  text,  supplemented  by  reference 
to  numerous  other  authorities,  and  by  occasional  lectures.  Daily, 
8:00  a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Prof.  Hodgin. 

2.  Modern  History. 

The  facts  and  principles  of  the  religious  and  political  revolu- 
tions of  the  period  are  studied,  tracing  the  transition  from  the  forms 
of  absolutism  in  Church  and  State  to  freedom  in  both.  Institu- 
tions of  the  leading  European  States  are  compared  and  contrasted. 
Myers’  Modern  Age,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  references. 
Daily,  2 :35  p.  m..  Winter  term.  Prof.  Hodgin. 

3.  English  History. 

This  course  covers  the  time  from  Caesar’s  invasion  to  the  revo- 
lution of  1688,  and  concerns  itself  with  the  institutional  and  consti- 
tutional history  of  the  period  involved.  Lectures,  text-book,  re- 
quired readings  and  reports.  Open  to  all  students.  Daily,  10  a.  m., 
Winter  term.  Prof.  Hodgin. 
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4.  English  History. 

This  course  covers  the  constitutional  monarchy,  the  growth  of 
democracy,  and  the  imperial  reaction,  1689-1903.  Lectures,  text- 
book, required  readings  and  reports.  Open  to  all  students  who 
have  had  Course  3 or  its  equivalent.  Daily,  10:00  a.  m..  Spring 
term.  Prof.  Hodgin. 

5.  Protestant  Revolution. 

This  study  traces  the  state  of  Christendom  at  the  opening  of  the 
era;  the  revolt  from  Rome  and  the  consequent  division  of  Europe 
into  Protestant  and  Catholic  states,  with  the  results  of  the  movement 
in  the  various  lines  of  human  progress.  Seebohm’s  text,  with  sup- 
plementary references  to  Fisher,  Hausser,  D’Aubigne,  etc.,  and  the 
biographies  of  leading  reformers.  Open  to  all  students.  Daily, 
10:50  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Prof.  Hodgin. 

6.  History  of  Greece. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  undertake  a study  of  Greek  in- 
stitutions and  life — political,  social  and  cultural.  The  work  is  also 
designed  to  supplement  the  work  of  students  pursuing  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  as  a major.  A general  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  Greek  history  is  presupposed,  and  Courses  1 and  2 in  European 
History,  or  their  equivalent,  are  prerequisites.  Lectures,  text- 
book and  assigned  reading.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  9:10 
a.  m..  Fall  term.  Prof.  Lindley. 

7.  History  of  Rome. 

This  course  presuposes  a general  knowledge  of  the  external 
facts  of  Roman  history,  and  is  designed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give 
a basis  for  the  further  understanding  of  Roman  political  institu- 
tions and  the  history  of  Roman  law ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  student  of  Latin  language  and  litera- 
ture. Prerequisite,  Courses  1 and  2 in  European  History,  or  their 
equivalent.  Lectures,  text-book  and  assigned  reading.  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term.  Prof.  Lindley. 

8.  History  of  France. 

The  growth  of  the  French  people  is  traced  through  the  periods 
of  feudalism,  monarchy,  the  revolutions  and  the  governments  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  Adams’  Growth  of  the  French  Nation  is  the 
basis,  supplemented  by  reference  to  Duruy  and  other  authorities. 
A short  time  is  devoted  to  a study  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Third 
Republic.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Prof.  Hodgin. 

9.  Colonial  Institutions. 

A study  of  the  planting  and  growth  of  American  institutions 
from  1607  to  1775.  Virginia,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  are 
studied  as  furnishing  the  types  of  social,  religious,  political,  indus- 
trial and  educational  development  of  the  Southern,  Northern  and 
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Central  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  beginnings  of  co-oper- 
ation and  union  among  the  colonies,  and  the  institutional  influences 
of  the  American  Revolution  are  also  examined.  The  work  consists 
of  lectures,  with  notes,  readings  and  reports.  Open  to  all  students. 
Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Fall  term.  Prof.  Hodgin. 

10.  U.  S.  History. 

A political  and  constitutional  study  of  the  time  from  1775  to 
1817,  including  the  formation  of  the  Confederation,  and  the  Consti- 
tution ; the  organization  of  the  government  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  history  of  the  United  States  through  the  period 
of  dominant  foreign  influence,  and  the  history  of  our  Territorial 
expansion.  Lectures  and  notes,  required  readings  and  reports. 
Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  sufflcient  preparation.  Daily, 
10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term.  Prof.  Lindley. 

11.  U.  S.  History. 

A Political  and  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States, 
from  1817  to  1872,  including  a study  of  the  Great  Compromises, 
showing  both  the  growth  of  sectionalism  and  the  unfolding  of  the 
national  spirit;  the  Slavery  Question;  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction. Lectures,  with  notes,  readings  and  reports.  Open  to 
students  who  have  had  Course  10,  or  its  equivalent.  Daily,  10:50 
a.  m..  Spring  term.  Prof.  Lindley. 

12.  Philosophy  of  History. 

This  is  a study  of  Guizofs  History  of  European  Civilization, 
from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  French  Revolution  with  Hegel,  Draper, 
Morris,  Adams,  Balmes,  Flint  and  others  for  reference.  KnighPs 
edition  of  Guizot  is  used  as  the  text.  Daily,  8 :00  a.  m..  Spring  term. 
Prof.  Hodgin. 

13.  History  of  Education. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make,  from  an  historical  point 
of  view,  a brief  elementary  study  of  the  evolution  of  education.  At- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  theories  of  life  underlying  the  systems 
of  education  developed  by  different  peoples  through  progressive 
stages  of  civilization.  Davidson^s  History  of  Education  will  be  used 
as  a basis.  Supplementary  lectures  will  be  given  and  readings  re- 
quired from  the  educational  classics,  the  Great  Educators  Series, 
and  other  related  works.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m..  Winter  term.  Prof. 
Hodgin. 

Courses  in  Political  Economy. 

14.  Economic  Theory. 

A study  of  Economic  Principles,  Fetter’s  Principles  of  Econom- 
ics being  used  as  a basis.  From  time  to  time,  special  subjects  are 
assigned  to  members  of  the  class,  and  oral  or  written  reports  are 
required.  These  reports  are  discussed  by  the  class.  Daily,  10:50 
a.  m..  Fall  term.  Prof.  Hodgin. 
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15.  Public  Economics. 

A study  of  some  of  the  practical  questions  of  Public  Economics. 
Reports  and  discussions  will  be  had  as  in  the  previous  course.  Lec- 
tures will  be  given  and  references  made  to  the  works  of  various 
authors  and  to  the  Reports  of  the  States,  the  United  States,  and  of 
various  institutions.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  14 
or  its  equivalent.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term.  Prof.  Hodgin. 

Courses  in  Political  and  Social  Science. 

16.  American  Government. 

A study  of  the  practical  working  of  the  Legislative,  Judicial  and 
Executive  departrnents  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  local  and  State  governments.  This  course 
or  Its  equivalent,  IS  required  of  all  students  taking  History  as  a 
major.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Prof.  Hodgin. 

17.  Comparative  Government. 

f course  embodies  a comparative  study  of  the  constitutions 

of  the  leading  European  States,  especially  England,  France,  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States. 
SfeT’  Friday,  9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Prof. 

18.  Sociology. 

A course  intended  to  give  a thectry  of  the  nature,  structure 
and  growth  of  human  wciety,  and  an  introduction  to  the  principles 
of  sociology.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Prof.  Lindley. 

For  Courses  in  Church  History,  see  Department  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Interpretation. 

Thesis  Writing. 

student  may  gam  some  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  forms  of  historical  composition,  and  acquire  some  training  in 
the  collection  and  organization  of  historical  materials,  each  member 
of  a history  class  is  required  to  present,  each  term,  a carefully  pre- 
pared paper,  or  pursue  some  problems  of  independent  historical 
investigation  on  some  topic  connected  with  the  term^s  work. 

History  Club. 

Since  1888  there  has  been  maintained,  in  connection  with  the 
epartment  of  History,  a club  of  students,  meeting  regularly  for 
the  study  of  current  topics  and  for  the  pursuit  of  some  line  of  his- 
^ investigation.  T^e  past  year  has  been  devoted  to  the  study 
^ the  Russo-Ja^nese  Complications,  and  of  American  and  English 
Historians  and  Historical  Literature.  The  club  is  a member  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  and  receives  all  of  its  publications 

^ Department  Library  of  about  500  volumes 
which  it  has  incorporated  with  the  College  Library 
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IV.  Department  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature 

Professor  Beggs. 

Students  who  make  Greek  their  major  are  expected  to 
take  all  the  courses  outlined  below,  and,  in  addition.  Course 
6,  in  Department  of  History ; they  are  urged  to  take  Course 
5,  in  Department  of  Philosophy,  and  this  may  be  substituted 
for  any  five-hour  course  in  Greek;  they  are  also  requested 
to  take  as  much  Latin  as  possible. 

Courses  8,  10,  12,  16,  18  require  no  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  are  open  to  all  students. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  Courses  9,  11,  14,  any  one 
of  which  may  be  applied  on  a history  major. 

Courses  in  Greek 
1,  2,  3.  Elementary  Greek. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  Whitens  First  Greek 
Book  or  some  similar  text-book;  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
Xenophon’s  Anabasis  I and  II  are  read,  with  weekly  exercises  in 
prose  composition  based  on  the  text.  Daily  during  the  year,  11:40 

a.  m. 

4.  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  III  and  IV. 

With  prose  composition  once  a week.  Daily,  Fall  term,  9:10 

a.  m. 

5.  Selected  Orations  of  Lysias. 

History  of  the  development  of  Greek  oratory;  Greek  legal  an- 
tiquities; prose  composition.  Daily,  Winter  term,  9:10  a.  m. 

6.  Homer,  Iliad  I-VI. 

Homeric  life,  language  and  verse.  Daily,  Spring  term,  9:10 

a.  m. 

7.  Selections  From  the  Odyssey. 

A rapid  reading  course.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  Fall 
term,  8:00  a.  m. 

8.  Topography  of  Athens. 

Gardner’s  “Ancient  Athens”  will  be  the  principal  work  used. 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  Fall  term,  8:00  a.  m. 

9.  The  History  of  the  Persian  War. 

Selected  portions  of  Herodotus  VH-IX  will  be  read  and  mod- 
ern Greek  historians  compared.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday, 
Winter  term,  8:00  a.  m. 
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10.  History  of  Greek  Sculpture. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Winter  term,  8:00  a.  m. 

11.  The  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

A course  similar  to  9,  based  on  selected  portions  of  Thucydides. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  Spring  term,  8:00  a.  m. 

12.  History  of  Greek  Sculpture,  Continued. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Spring  term,  8:00  a.  m. 

13.  Plato,  Apology  and  Crito. 

Life  and  times  of  Socrates.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  Fall 
term,  10:50  a.  m. 

14.  Demosthenes"  De  Corona. 

The  conflict  between  Athens  and  Philip.  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
Fall  term,  10:50  a.  m. 

15.  Sophocles,  Two  Plays. 

Doerpfeld’s  theory  of  the  Greek  theater.  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, Friday,  Winter  term,  10 :50  a.  m. 

16.  History  of  Greek  Architecture. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Winter  term,  10:50  a.  m. 

17.  History  of  Greek  Tragedy. 

Careful  study  of  one  play  of  Aeschylus.  Rapid  reading  of 
one  play  of  Euripides.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  Spring  term, 
10:50  a.  m. 

18.  History  of  Greek  Architecture,  Continued. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Spring  term,  10:50  a.  m. 

V.  Department  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature 

PROFESSOR  CHASE. 

The  entrance  requirements  in  Latin  are  found  on  a 
preceding  page  of  this  catalogue.  Students  taking  Latin 
as  a major  study,  read  Latin  during  at  least  three  years 
after  entering  the  Freshman  class.  After  completion  of  the 
Freshman  year,  students  can  elect  any  of  the  courses  offer- 
ed which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  they  are  compe- 
tent to  pursue.  All  courses,  unless  it  is  otherwise  specified, 
meet  five  hours  a week. 

The  aims  of  the  Department  of  Latin  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows: 
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First,  to  make  it  possible  for  students  with  fair  prep- 
aration to  enter  at  once  upon  an  appreciative  enjoyment  of 
a great  literature  and  a general  acquaintance  with  the 
life  and  thought  of  the  Romans,  thus  offering,  through  a 
wide  range  of  reading,  an  attractive  line  of  elective  work  to 
those  who  may  not  contemplate  taking  Latin  as  a major 
study.  But,  as  the  work  of  the  preparatory  schools  in  mak- 
ing students  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  language 
is,  at  best,  inadequate,  considerable  attention  will  be  given  to 
this  during  the  first  year.  Prose  composition,  grammatical 
review  and  a more  careful  study  of  syntax  will  be  given 
considerable  attention  with  the  end  that  students,  by  the 
close  of  this  year,  may  be  in  a position  to  read  quite  rapidly 
and  with  attention  almost  entirely  to  the  finer  points  of  liter- 
ary criticism  and  other  matters  of  a more  general  interest. 

Second,  as  few  separate  courses  in  Roman  history  or 
antiquities  will  be  offered,  very  considerable  attention  will 
be  given  to  these  subjects  in  connection  with  the  general 
reading  courses.  This  department  believes  most  strongly 
that  a deficiency  of  information  here  is  fatal  to  that  com- 
prehension of  Roman  life  and  thought  and  institutions 
which  forms  so  large  a part  of  the  culture  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  Latin.  General  lectures  upon  these  sub- 
jects will  be  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  department,  and 
will  be  supplemented  by  the  work  in  the  Latin  Club  and  by 
that  offered  by  the  departments  of  Greek  and  Ancient  His- 
tory. 

Third,  there  are  two  classes  of  students  whom  it  is 
especially  desired  to  attract.  It  is  felt  that,  in  addition  to 
those  whose  principal  interest  lies  in  the  work  in  this  de- 
partment, more  students  who  have  completed  the  required 
preparatory  work  should  keep  fresh  their  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  elect  from  time  to  time  courses  in  this  field;  it 
is  certainly  a misfortune  to  have  the  work  of  the  prepara- 
tory years  to  so  large  an  extent  lost.  The  interests  of  such 
students  will  be  carefully  conserved. 

Fourth,  this  department  believes  that  in  view  of  the 
large  demand  for  trained  teachers  of  Latin,  considerable 
effort  should  be  made  to  properly  equip  those  who  intend 
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to  teach.  To  this  end  the  practical  questions  and  mooted 
problems  in  the  field  of  Latin  will  be  taken  up  during  the 
last  years  of  those  who  make  Latin  a major  study. 

Courses  in  Latin. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Livy. 

Selections  from  Books  XXI  and  XXII.  The  reading  will  be 
largely  from  Book  XXI,  and  will  be  accompanied  with  prose  com- 
position based  upon  the  text.  Fall  term,  1 :45  p.  m.  Text,  Westcott's 
Livy. 

2.  Cicero. 

De  Senectute  and  Selections  from  Cicero^s  Letters.  Wilkin^s 
Primer  of  Roman  Literature  will  be  used  as  a basis  for  the  study  of 
the  history  of  the  literature.  1 :45  p.  m..  Winter  term.  Texts,  Ben- 
nett’s De  Senectute,  Kirkland’s  Selections  from  the  Letters. 

3.  Tacitus. 

Germania  and  Agricola.  1 :45  p.  m.,  Spring  term.  Text,  Gude- 
man’s  Agricola  and  Germania. 

second  year. 

4.  Horace. 

The  Odes  and  Epodes.  This  course  is  entirely  literary  in  its 
character  and  is,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the  most  important  of- 
fered. It  is  expected  that  students  will  have  become  thoroughly 
familiar,  through  repeated  translation  and  review,  with  the  more 
beautiful  of  the  odes,  committing  copious  passages  to  memory. 
Finished  written  translations  will  be  required  from  time  to  time. 
2:35  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

5.  Pliny’s  Letters. 

Practically  all  of  the  selections  in  Westcott’s  edition  will  be 
read.  One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  course  is  to  give 
students  a vivid  picture  of  the  life  and  conditions  at  Rome  in  the 
early  empire.  2:35  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

6.  Terence. 

Several  of  the  plays  will  be  read,  one  with  great  care,  and  the 
others  rapidly  and  in  part  by  assigned  readings.  Careful  study  will 
be  made  of  the  Roman  drama — its  origin  and  history,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  dramatic  performances.  2:35  p.  m..  Spring  term. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

7.  Plautus. 

Compare  Course  6 for  the  aims  of  this  course.  In  addition,  a 
careful  study  of  the  language  of  Plautus  will  be  made,  with  some  at- 
tention to  the  Sermo  Plebeius  and  Colloquial  Latin.  11:40  a.  m., 
Fall  term. 

8.  CiCERO^s  Letters. 

This  course  is  primarily  historical,  and  the  letters  will  be  made 
the  basis  of  a careful  study  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  civil  war. 
The  complete  edition  of  the  letters  will  be  used,  and  students  will 
be  expected  to  prepare  papers  on  subjects  assigned  them  in  this 
field.  11 :40  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

9.  Roman  Private  Life  and  Roman  Administration. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  desire  to  take  two  and  three- 
hour  courses,  this  course  will  be  divided,  the  time  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  being  devoted  to  Private  Life,  and  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays  to  Roman  Administration.  Photographs  and 
slides  will  be  used,  and  in  every  way  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
make  vivid  and  real  the  private  and  public  life  of  the  Romans. 

This  course  may  be  open,  at  the  option  of  the  instructor,  to  all 
who  have  completed  the  work  of  the  first  year.  11 :40  a.  m..  Spring 
term. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

10.  The  Satires  of  Horace. 

The  principal  attention  will  be  directed  to  Horace’s  philosophy 
of  life  and  views  of  men  and  affairs.  The  development  of  the  satire 
as  a literary  form  and  Horace’s  debt  to  his  predecessors  will  be 
briefly  studied.  11:40  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

11.  The  Elegiac  Poets. 

Propertius,  Tibullus  and  Ovid.  The  literary  tendencies  during 
the  Augustan  age,  which  fostered  the  elegiac  school  of  writers,  will 
be  studied.  Characteristic  selections  from  these  three  writers  suf- 
ficient to  give  a clear  knowledge  of  their  style  and  content,  will  be 
read.  11 :40  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

12.  The  Satires  of  Juvenal. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  in  large  part  the  same  as  that  of 
Course  5 — to  picture  clearly  the  state  of  life  and  manners  of  the 
times,  Pliny  and  Juvenal  being  in  some  respects  the  complement  of 
each  other.  11:40  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

The  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  will  alternate.  ^ Thus, 
the  courses  marked  Third  Year  in  this  Catalogue  will  be  given  in 
1905-06,  and  those  marked  Fourth  Year  in  19(fe-07. 
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ROMAN  AND  GREEK  HISTORY. 

For  these  courses,  which  Latin  students  are  expected  to  take,  if 
they  have  not  already  had  them,  see  announcements  by  the  De- 
partment of  History. 


THE  LATIN  CLUB. 

A working  club,  formed  of  the  more  advanced  students  of  Latin, 
meets  bi-weekly  throughout  the  year.  Each  year  some  such  subject 
as  the  following  is  studied — Roman  private  life,  Roman  administra- 
tion, Roman  law,  problems  in  Roman  history,  history  of  the  liter- 
ature, etc.  Systematic  work,  requiring,  however,  little  extra  work 
from  each  individual,  is  done,  and  members  prepare  numerous 
short  papers.  The  club  is  thus  a most  important  supplement  to  the 
regular  work.  Its  organization  is  entirely  informal. 


VI.  Department  of  Romance  Languages 

PROF.  CHARLES. 

MRS.  CHARLES. 

The  aims  in  view  in  this  department  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  outlined  under  the  Department  of  German, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  introduction  of  Span- 
ish into  the  course  of  study  is  largely  in  response  to  the 
demand  resulting  from  the  recent  active  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  problems  of  international  interest. 

Courses  in  French. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Whitney's  Introductory  French  Reader.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m., 
Fall  term. 

2.  Grammar  and  Reading. 

Sand,  La  Mare  au  Diahle;  Daudet,  Contes;  Labiche,  Le  Voyage 
de  M.  Perrichon;  Grammar  and  Composition.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m.. 
Winter  term. 

3.  General  Reading. 

Sarcey,  Siege  de  Paris;  Merimee,  Colomha;  Racine,  Esther; 
Grammar  and  Composition.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Spring  term. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

*4.  Masterpieces  of  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 

Corneille,  Le  Cid;  Moliere,  UAvare,  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules; 
Racine,  Athalie,  Phedre,  Required  readings  from  Petit  de  Julie- 
ville’s  Lecons  de  la  Litterature  Francaise.  Composition.  Daily,  3 :25 
p.  m..  Fall  term. 

5.  Masterpieces,  Continued. 

Bossuet;  Boileau;  La  Fontaine,  Fables;  Voltaire,  Zadig;  Beau- 
marchais, Le  Barbier  de  Seville.  Composition.  Daily,  3:25  p.  m., 
Winter  term. 

6.  Nineteenth  Century  French. 

Hugo,  Hernani,  Poesies;  Balzac,  Eugenie  Grandet;  Lamartine, 
Grasiella;  Loti,  Pecheur  d'lslande;  Daudet,  Tartarin  de  Tarascon; 
other  modern  French.  Daily,  3 :25  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

Courses  in  Spanish. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Courses  in  Spanish  not  offered  in  1905-06. 

7.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Ramsey^s  Elementary  Spanish  Reader,  3 hours.  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Mrs.  Charles. 

8.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Alarcon,  El  Capitan  Veneno,  three  hours.  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, Friday,  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term.  Mrs.  Charles. 

9.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Galdos,  Marianela,  three  hours.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday, 
9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Mrs.  Charles. 

VIL  Department  of  German 

PROF.  HOLE. 

PROF.  CHARLES. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America,  the  primary  objects  of  this  course 
are  philological  scholarship,  literary  culture,  and  linguistic 
discipline,  while  oral  practice  is  considered  a valuable  auxil- 
iary. 


* Course  4 will  be  combined  with  Course  5 in  Winter  Term  during  year  1905-06. 
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Philological  scholarship  means  in  this  case,  in  the  first 
place,  a satisfactory  acquaintance  with  the  essentials  of 
English  grammar;  then  a thorough  mastery  of  German 
grammar;  and,  finally  an  outlook  into  the  great  field  of 
comparative  grammar  and  philology  in  general. 

Literary  culture  is  obtained  through  a close  study  of 
what  is  best  in  literature.  The  value  of  literary  culture  can 
not  possibly  be  overestimated.  The  great  classics  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  languages  rank,  in  their  elevating  and  ennob- 
ling influence,  next  to  the  Bible,  and  nothing,  with  that  one 
exception,  can  give  such  supreme  delight  and  inspiration 
as  a close  contact  with  the  master-minds  of  the  human  race 
and  an  adequate  understanding  and  appreciation  of  their 
works. 

Linguistic  discipline  signifies  the  mental  drill  which  is 
derived  from  conscientious  and  idiomatic  translation.  We 
fully  endorse  what  James  Russell  Lowell  remarked  on  this 
subject,  in  his  presidential  address  before  the  Association 
at  Cambridge:  'Tt  (the  translating  of  standard  works  in 

foreign  languages  into  English)  compels  us  to  such  a 
choosing  and  testing,  to  so  nice  a discrimination  of  sound, 
propriety,  position,  and  shade  of  meaning,  that  we  now  first 
learn  the  secret  of  the  words  we  have  been  using  or  mis- 
using all  our  lives.'’ 


Courses  in  German. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Guerber’s  Maerchen  und  Erzaehlungen  II.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m. 
and  11:40  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

2.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Storm’s  Immensee  and  Heyse’s  UArrahbiata.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m. 
and  11:40  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

3.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Bernhardt’s  Novelletten-Bibliothek  I.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m.  and 
11 :40  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

4.  General  Reading. 

Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell;  Stories  by  Heyse  or  others;  Syntax 
and  Composition.  Daily,  10:00  a.  m.  and  10:50  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

5.  General  Reading. 

Lessing,  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Historical  Prose,  such  as:  Frey- 
tag,  Aus  dem  Jahrhundert  des  Grossen  Krieges,  or  Sybel,  Die 
Erhebung  Europas  gegen  Napoleon  I ; Syntax  and  Composition. 
Daily,  10:00  a.  m.  and  10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

6.  General  Reading. 

Goethe,  Iphigenie,  and  Hermann  und  Dorothea;  Lyric  Poetry, 
Daily,  10 :00  a.  m.  and  10 :50  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

7.  Life  of  Schiller. 

Schiller’s  Poems  and  Ballads  and  one  or  two  dramas;  Prose 
Composition.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

8.  Life  of  Lessing. 

Lessing,  Emilia  Galotti,  Nathan  der  Weise;  modern  Prose. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

9.  Nineteenth  Century  Authors. 

Works  of  Frey  tag,  Hauptmann,  Sudermann.  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, Friday,  10:50  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

10.  Life  of  Goethe. 

,Goets  von  Berlichingen,  Tasso;  Outline  History  of  German 
Literature  to  Nineteenth  Century,  with  collateral  reading.  Daily, 
9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

11.  Goethe. 

Faust,  with  collateral  reading.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday, 
9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

12.  Goethe. 

Faust,  with  collateral  reading  continued.  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Friday,  9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

13.  Gothic. 

Wright’s  Gothic  Primer;  Outline  History  of  German  Lan- 
guage. Tuesday  and  Thursday,  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  and  Spring 
terms.  (Not  given  in  1905-06). 
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14.  Middle  High  German. 

Wright’s  Middle  High  German  Primer;  Das  Nibelungenlied ; 
Poems  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  Tuesday  and  Thursday, 
9:10  a.  m.,  Winter  and  Spring  terms.  (Not  given  1906-07). 

VIII . Department  of  English  and  Literature 

PROF.  W.  N.  TRUEBLOOD. 

PROF.  ELBERT  RUSSELL. 

This  department  comprises  courses  in  English  and 
American  Literature,  Biblical  Literature,  Literary  Art, 
Rhetoric  and  Composition,  Anglo-Saxon,  Early  English, 
Middle  English  and  Modern  English;  with  Supplementary 
Reading  Courses. 

Courses  in  Literature. 

1.  The  Essay. 

Studies  in  the  Philosophical,  Critical  and  Aesthetic  Essay. 
These  studies  will  be  made  from  famous  types ; selections  from 
Bacon,  Addison,  Lamb,  Stevenson,  Arnold,  Warner,  Renan.  They 
will  emphasize  the  Essay,  as  a literary  product.  Daily,  2:35  p.  m.. 
Fall  term.  Prof.  Trueblood. 

2.  Biblical  Literature. 

A study  of  the  elements  and  characteristic  forms  of  the  Bibli- 
cal writings.  The  course  deals  mainly  with  the  Old  Testament,  and 
aims  to  enable  the  reader  of  the  English  Bible  to  appreciate  to  a 
larger  extent  the  literary  beauty  and  power  of  the  Hebrew  writings, 
and  so  to  realize  more  fully  their  spiritual  worth.  Fall  term,  10:50 
a.  m.  Prof.  Russell. 

3.  Prose  Fiction. 

These  studies  will  be  made  in  the  Realistic  Novel,  the  Ro- 
mantic Novel,  the  Historical  Novel  and  in  the  Short  Story,  and  will 
emphasize  the  qualities  and  forms  of  these,  as  species  of  Prose 
Fiction.  Daily,  10:00  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Prof.  Trueblood. 

4.  New  Testament  Literature. 

A general  survey  of  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament.  (For 
a description  of  the  Course,  see  under  Department  of  Biblical  Liter- 
ature and  Interpretation,  on  a subsequent  page).  Winter  term, 
10:00  a.  m.  Prof.  Russell. 

5.  The  Book  of  Isaiah. 

(For  description  of  the  Course  see  under  Department  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature  and  Interpretation,  on  a subsequent  page.)  Spring 
term,  10:50  a.  m.  Prof.  Russell. 
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6.  The  Elements  of  Poetry. 

This  is  a Course  in  the  Nature,  Qualities  and  Forms  of  Poetry, 
for  which  Stedman’s  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry  is  used  as 
a text.  Daily,  10:00  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Prof.  Trueblood. 

7.  The  Law  and  Technique  of  the  Drama. 

Author,  Woodbridge;  supplemented  by  illustrative  studies 
(Whole  Dramas)  from  the  English,  French  and  German  Drama. 
Daily,  1:45  p.  m.,  Fall  term.  Prof.  Trueblood. 

8.  The  Poets. 

A course  in  English  and  American  Poetry.  For  1905-06  ten 
poems  from  each  of  these  authors:  Kipling,  Tennyson,  Mrs. 

Browning,  Dr.  Holmes,  Maurice  Thompson;  studied  for  charac- 
teristics of  the  author,  and  general  poetic  values.  Daily,  2:35  p.  m.. 
Winter  term.  Prof.  Trueblood. 

9.  Philosophical  Literature. 

A course  in  two  parts:  (a)  The  Philosophy  of  English  Liter- 

ature— Bascom.  (b)  The  Fine  Arts — Hazlitt.  Daily,  11 :40  a.  m.. 
Winter  term.  Prof.  Trueblood. 

10.  The  English  Drama. 

A course  in  the  Pre-Shakesperian  and  Shakesperian  Drama; 
Studied  for  the  form  and  quality  of  the  English  Drama  as  con- 
trasted with  the  Classical.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Spring  term.  Prof. 
Trueblood. 

11.  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

A course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  logical  composition. 
Text,  Baldwin’s  College  Manual  of  Rhetoric.  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, 9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term.  Prof.  Trueblood. 

12.  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

A course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  literary  composition. 
Text,  Baldwin’s  College  Manual  of  Rhetoric.  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, 9:10  a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Prof.  Trueblood. 

Courses  in  the  English  Language. 

13.  Anglo-Saxon. 

(1)  Studies  in  the  elements  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language — 
Phonology,  Etymology  and  Syntax.  (2)  Selections  from  the  An- 
glo-Saxon Gospels,  Chronicle,  Homilies,  Alfred’s  Bede.  Text, 
Cook’s  First  Book  in  Old  English.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 
Prof.  Trueblood. 
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14.  Early  English  (1150-1350). 

Studies  (philological  and  linguistic)  in  the  Ancren  Riwle, 
Ormulum,  and  The  Early  English  Romances.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m.. 
Winter  term.  Prof.  Trueblood. 

15.  Middle  English  (1350-1550). 

Studies  (philological,  linguistic  and  literary)  in  options  from 
Wycliffe,  Chaucer,  Malory,  Ascham.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Spring 
term.  Prof.  Trueblood. 

16.  Syntax  and  Idioms. 

The  matter  of  this  course  is  mainly  post-Shakesperian  idioms, 
but  wherever  necessary  for  foundation  or  explanation  of  peculiari- 
ties, it  reaches  backward,  even  into  Anglo-Saxon.  The  course  was 
designed  for  only  advanced  students  of  the  language  but  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  adapt  it,  as  much  as  possible  without 
changing  its  basis,  to  the  needs  of  the  teacher  of  Modern  English. 
Daily,  3:25  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

17.  History  of  thf  Evolution  of  the  English  Language. 

Studies  in  Lounsbury’s  English  Language,  with  comparisons 
with  Marsh,  Latham,  Emerson  and  others.  Daily,  3:25  p.  m..  Fall 
term.  Prof.  Trueblood. 

Allied  Courses : For  students  in  Anglo-Saxon : History, 

Courses  2 and  8;  and  German,  Courses  1 and  2.  For  students  in 
Literature;  German,  Courses  3 and  4;  Greek,  Courses  5,  9,  10; 
Latin,  Courses  6,  8;  Philosophy,  Courses  2,  6,  8. 

The  Anglican  Club 

This  club  was  established  some  years  ago  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
Department  of  English,  and  has  been  in  successful  operation  since. 

It  is  a literary  organization  of  limited  membership,  designed  to 
afford  opportunity  to  those  specially  interested  in  the  study  and 
production  of  literature,  for  more  thorough  investigation  of  stand- 
ard works,  and  more  thorough  culture  of  natural  tastes  and  quali- 
ties. 

It  is  organized  on  the  club  basis,  and  thus  frees  itself  from 
formality,  and  secures  to  its  members  the  utmost  liberty  consistent 
with  dignity  and  order.  It  meets  semi-monthly  in  the  class-room 
assigned  to  English  literature.  Its  sessions  are  two  hours  in 
length. 
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IX.  Department  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation 

PROF.  RUSSELL. 

MR.  KENWORTHY. 

MR.  STRANAHAN. 

The  work  of  this  Department  is  arranged  to  give  a 
practical  knowledge  of  history,  literary  forms  and  thought 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  to  train  students  in  correct 
methods  of  Bible  study  and  interpretation.  The  courses 
will  require  as  high  intellectual  attainments  for  their  suc- 
cessful pursuit,  and  are  intended  to  give  as  effective  mental 
discipline,  as  corresponding  courses  in  other  lines  of  study. 
Yet  their  primary  purpose  will  be  to  teach  an  intelligent, 
Christian  attitude  to  the  problems  and  duties  of  life,  and  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  Christian  character. 

Courses  1 to  6 are  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
have  not  sufficient  preparation  to  enter  the  more  advanced 
regular  college  classes.  Young  men  and  young  women 
who  can  do  the  work  with  profit  will  be  admitted  to  these 
courses,  regardless  of  the  usual  college  entrance  require- 
ments. Together  with  allied  subjects  they  provide  a two- 
year’s  course  of  training  for  prospective  workers  in  relig- 
ious lines,  who  are  unable  to  pursue  regular  college  courses. 

Description  of  Courses. 

1,  2.  Hebrew  People. 

These  courses  cover  in  successive  steps  the  history  of  the  He- 
brew monarchies,  from  the  abortive  attempts  at  kingship  under 
the  Judges  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  and 
the  history  of  the  Jews  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  They 
embrace  a study  of  the  important  phases  of  the  social,  political 
and  religious  life  of  the  Hebrews,  and  some  notice  of  the  con- 
temporary history  of  the  surrounding  nations.  Fall  and  Winter 
terms,  8:00  a.  m.  Mr.  Kenworthy  . 

3.  The  Hebrew  Prophets. 

Studies  in  the  times,  character,  messages  and  writings  of  some 
of  the  Old  Testament  Prophets.  Fall  term,  11 :40  a.  m.  Mr.  Stran- 
ahan. 

4.  The  Gospel  of  John. 

A study  of  the  contents,  plan,  authorship,  purpose  and  teach- 
ing of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Winter  term,  3 :25  p.  m.  Mr.  Stranahan. 
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5.  Teachings  of  Jesus. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Parables  of  Jesus.  Spring 
term,  10:50  a.  m.  Mr.  Stranahan. 

6.  The  Life  of  Paul. 

A study  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  great  missionary  apostle, 
based  on  the  records  in  Acts  and  Paul’s  Epistles.  Spring  term, 
8:00  a.  m.  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

7.  The  Books  of  Kings. 

This  course  will  embrace  the  sources  of  these  books — their 
composition,  date,  authorship,  chronology,  content;  their  character 
and  purpose;  their  use  as  sources  of  Hebrew  history,  and  the 
parallel  records  from  the  monuments  of  other  nations.  It  is  in- 
tended as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
Hebrew  History.  Fall  term,  10:00  a.  m.  Prof.  Russell. 

8.  Old  Testament  Theology. 

The  course  will  be  a study  of  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  Old  Testament.  Winter  term,  8:00  a.  m. 
Prof.  Russell. 

9.  New  Testament  Times. 

The  political  and  religious  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  Macca- 
bean  Age  to  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  Matthews’  History  of  New 
Testament  Times  in  Palestine  will  be  made  the  basis  of  the  work. 
The  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Jesus.  Fall  term,  9:10  a.  m.  Prof.  Russell. 

10.  11.  The  Life  of  Jesus. 

These  courses  aim  to  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  in  the  order  of  their  development,  and  a 
practical  conception  of  Christianity  as  revealed  in  them.  Stevens’ 
and  Burton’s  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  and  Burton’s  and  Matthews’ 
Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ  will  be  used  as  a basis 
for  the  work.  Winter  and  Spring  terms,  9:10  a.  m.  Prof.  Russell. 

12.  The  Apostolic  Age. 

The  history  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world  in  the  first  century 
A.  D. ; the  rise,  spread  and  development  of  the  Christian  church 
from  a Jewish  sect  at  Jerusalem  to  the  Gentile  Church  at  the  be- 
ginning of  its  conflict  with  the  Roman  Empire.  Winter  term,  10:50 
a.  m.  Prof.  Russell. 

13.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

The  authorship,  date,  intended  readers,  purpose,  contents  and 
teaching  of  the  Epistle.  Spring  term,  11:40  a.  m.  Prof.  Russell. 
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14.  Church  History. 

A general  outline  of  the  chief  events  of  Christian  History, 
especially  the  spread,  organization  and  doctrines  of  the  Church 
from  100  to  1500  A.  D.  Winter  term,  10:50  a.  m.  (Not  given 
1905-6.)  Prof.  Russell. 

15.  The  Protestant  Reformation. 

For  description,  see  Course  5,  Department  of  History. 

16  History  of  Friends. 

A study  of  the  condition  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  the  organi- 
zation and  fundamental  doctrines.  Spring  term,  10:00  a.  m.  Prof. 
Russell. 

17.  Biblical  Literature. 

(For  the  description  of  this  course,  see  under  Department  of 
Literature,  Course  2.)  Fall  term,  10:50  a.  m.  Prof.  Russell. 

18.  Isaiah. 

A study  of  the  historical  setting,  chronological  order,  literary 
form,  and  interpretation  of  the  most  important  prophesies  con- 
tained in  this  book.  Winter  term,  11 :40  a.  m.  Prof.  Russell. 

19.  New  Testament  Literature. 

A study  of  the  authorship,  occasion,  purpose  and  contents  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  Winter  term,  10:00  a.  m.  Prof. 
Russell.  (Not  given  1905-6.) 

20.  New  Testament  Greek. 

(For  the  description  of  this  course,  see  under  Department  of 
Greek.)  Winter  term,  8:00  a.  m.  Prof.  Beggs.  (Not  given 
1905-6.) 

21.  Methods  of  Religious  Work. 

A course  of  homiletics,  pastoral  work  and  church  work.  One 
hour  a week.  Spring  term,  3:25  p.  m.,  Wednesday.  Prof.  Russell 
and  Mr.  Ken  worthy. 

X*  Department  of  Elocution  and  Oratory 

PROF.  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD. 

The  work  in  Elocution  and  Oratory  embraces  class  in- 
struction in  Elocution,  Oratory,  Forensics  and  readings 
from  Shakespeare.  In  addition  to  this,  special  individual 
drill  is  given  in  preparation  for  public  exercises,  for  ora- 
torical contests,  and  in  preparation  for  debates. 
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Description  of  Courses. 

1.  Orations. 

Students  recite  selections  from  the  best  authors.  Study  of 
Webster’s  first  Bunker  Hill  speech,  and  eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jef- 
ferson, and  Grady’s  orations.  These  orations  are  analyzed,  and 
the  best  parts  are  committed  and  delivered.  Each  ipember  is  re- 
quired to  write  and  deliver  before  the  class  an  original  literary 
production.  Three  hours  each  week  (Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday).  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

2.  Orthoepy. 

Breathing  Exercises.  Vocal  Culture.  Daily  readings  and  re- 
citations. Original  orations  by  members  of  the  class.  Three  hours 
each  week  (Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday),  9:10  a.  m.,  Winter 
term. 

3.  Vocal  Expression  (a). 

Elements  of  Quality  and  Force.  Special  attention  given  to 
principals  of  action  as  applied  to  oratorical  selections  (Fulton  and 
Trueblood).  Original  oration  from  each  student.  Three  hours 
(Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday),  10:50  a.  m.,  and  2:35  p.  m.. 
Fall  term. 

4.  Vocal  Expression  (b). 

Elements  of  Pitch  and  Time.  Daily  readings  and  recitations. 
Original  orations.  Three  hours  (Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday), 
10:50  a.  m.,  and  2:35  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

5.  Oratory. 

Study  of  great  orators  of  Europe  and  America.  Orations  and 
extempore  speeches  by  members  of  class  on  subjects  relating  to 
these  orators.  In  addition,  one  or  more  Shakespearean  plays  are 
studied  for  their  oratorical  value.  This  course  must  be  preceded 
by  the  first  three  courses  or  their  equivalents.  Three  hours  (Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday),  1:45  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

6.  Shakespeare  (a). 

Reading  and  Critical  Study  of  Shakespeare’s  Macbeth,  Tem- 
pest, and  one  classical  play  from  the  modern  drama.  This  course 
must  be  preceded  by  the  first  three  courses  or  their  equivalents. 
Three  hours  (Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday),  1:45  p.  m.,  Winter 
term. 

7.  Shakespeare  (b). 

Study  of  Hamlet  and  King  Lear  or  Othello.  This  course  must 
be  preceded  by  the  first  three  courses  or  equivalents.  Three  hours 
(Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday),  1:45  p.  m.,  Spring  term. 
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8.  Debates. 

Any  student  will  be  admitted.  Debates  in  groups  of  four. 
Each  debater  will  submit  a brief  of  the  argument  presented.  Three 
hours,  men’s  class  (Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday),  3:25  p.  m. ; 
two  hours,  women’s  class  (Tuesday  and  Thursday),  3:25  p.  m.. 
Fall  term. 

9.  Art  of  Debate. 

Two  hour  course.  Arguments  one  hour,  text-book  (Alden) 
one  hour.  Men’s  class  (Tuesday  and  Thursday),  1:45  p.  m. 
Women’s  class  (Tuesday  and  Thursday),  2:35  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

10.  Debates. 

Course  in  Arguments.  Two  hours  (Tuesday  and  Thursday), 
11:40  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

11.  Oratorical  Analysis. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  from  all  classes  who 
contemplate  entering  the  oratorical  contest  in  the  Fall  term  of  the 
following  year.  Analysis  of  masterpiece  orations.  Original  oration 
required.  One  hour  (Wednesday),  2:35  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

12.  Bible  Readings. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  make  a 
special  study  of  oral  readings  from  the  Bible.  Application  of 
Quality,  Force,  Pitch,  Time,  Emphasis,  Quantity  and  Rhythm  will 
be  made  to  selections  throughout  the  Bible,  with  the  effort  to  show 
the  best  method  of  reading  such  selections  before  public  assemblies. 
(Monday  and  Thursday),  8:00  a.  m..  Spring  term. 


Prizes. 

As  an  incentive  to  superior  excellence  in  the  work  of  this  de- 
partment, the  following  prizes  are  open  for  competition  to  mem- 
bers of  all  the  classes  of  the  College : 

1.  Prize  in  Oratory. 

This  prize,  given  by  Samuel  C.  Cowgill  ’64,  is  fifty  dollars 
and  is  awarded  to  the  student  who  obtains  first  place  in  the  Annual 
Oratorical  College  Contest,  on  condition  that  he  shall  not  rank  be- 
low third  place  in  the  State  Oratorical  Contest. 

2.  Prize  in  Debate. 

This  prize,  amounting  to  forty-five  dollars,  is  equally  divided 
among  the  three  students  who  obtain  places  upon  the  Earlham 
team  in  the  Annual  Inter-Collegiate  Debate. 
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The  Oratorical  Association. 

The  Oratorical  Association  is  an  organization  comoosed  of  stu- 
College  classes.  ^Each  class  harrepresen  a 
tlrm  •’eld  at  the  College  during  ^the  Fall 

?f“dent  who  is  awarded  first  place  in  this  contest  reore- 
sents  the  College  at  the  State  Oratorical  Contest  at  Indianapolis!^ 


XI.  Department  of  Mathematics 

PROF.  SACKETT. 

MR.  HADLEY. 

MR.  WILSON. 

The  course  in  Mathematics  offers  wide  latitude  to  the 
student  who  wishes  to  prepare  to  teach  or  to  pursue  ad- 
vanc^  work  in  Astronomy  or  Mathematical  Physics. 

j j courses  are  not  short  and  smattering,  but  are  more 
knowledge  designed  to  give  good  drill  and  thorough 

Graduates  of  the  course  will  find  their  work  credited 
at  any  of  the  largest  Universities  where  they  may  wish  to 
pursue  graduate  work  in  the  same  line. 

Courses  in  Mathematics. 

1.  Solid  Geometry. 

Daily,  two  sections:  8:00  a.  m.  and  11:40  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

2.  College  Algebra. 

Daily,  8:00  a.  m.  and  11:40  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

3.  Trigonometry. 

Daily,  two  sections : 8 :00  a.  m.  and  11 :40  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

4.  Analytic  Geometry. 

Daily,  9:10  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

5.  Analytic  Geometry.  i 

Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term.  ? 

6.  Differential  Calculus.  : 

Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term.  . 

7.  Integral  Calculus.  , ■ ■ 

Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

8.  Analytic  Mechanics. 

Daily,  9:10  a.  m.,  Winter  term 
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9.  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

Daily,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Fall  term. 

10.  Advanced  Trigonometry  and  Least  Squares. 

Daily,  11 :40  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

11.  Mathematical  Astronomy. 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1 :45  p.  ni..  Spring  term. 

XIL  Department  of  Civil  Engineering 

PROF.  SACKETT. 

MR.  VV^ILSON. 

Entrance  requirements  are  the  same  as  specified  on 
pages  25-32,  except  that  a student  offering  the  equvalent  of 
only  two  years  of  daily  rcitations  in  either  Latin,  Greek  or 
German  may  graduate  by  making  two  additional  credits  in 
Applied  Mathematics,  i e,,  by  offering  for  graduation  forty 
credits,  eleven  of  which  shall  be  in  the  major  subject.  A 
student  offering  the  equivalent  of  only  one  year  of  Foreign 
Language  (preferably  German)  may  graduate  by  making 
four  additional  credits  in  Applied  Mathematics,  f.  e,,  by 
offering  for  graduation  forty-two  credits,  thirteen  of  which 
shall  be  in  the  major  subject.  The  prescribed  subjects  re- 
main the  same. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  a firm  foundation  for 
the  pursuit  of  the  most  advanced  technical  knowledge  or 
for  the  practice  of  civil  engineering. 

Both  class  room  and  field  work  are  very  very  thorough 
and  receive  full  credit  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Cornell  University,  or  University  of  Chicago. 

There  are  405  hours  of  field  and  recitation  work  in 
Land  and  Railroad  Surveying. 

The  analysis  of  roofs,  bridges  and  arches,  the  mechanics 
of  engineering  structures  and  the  designing  of  railway  and 
highway  bridges  and  girders  occupy  an  hour  a day  for  one 
year. 

Hydraulics,  involving  the  fiow  of  water  through  ori- 
fices, pipes  and  conduits;  and  problems  in  water  supply 
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and  sewerage,  including  a course  in  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Sanitary  Engineering,  continues  five  times  a week 
for  twenty-five  weeks. 

A year  of  Astronomy  not  only  gives  culture  knowledge 
but  also  affords  practice  in  the  determination  of  latitude, 
longitude  and  time.  The  method  of  least  squares  is  applied 
to  problems  in  geodetic  surveying. 

A large  number  of  Earlham  graduates  are  now  occu- 
pying engineering  positions,  and  the  demand  for  graduates 
is  larger  than  the  supply. 

Courses  in  Civil  Engineering. 

1.  Solid  Geometry. 

A study  of  propositions  concerning  lines  and  planes  in  space, 
polyhedrons,  cylinders,  cones  and  the  sphere,  with  numerous  orig- 
inal exercises.  Daily,  two  sections,  8:00  and  11:40  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

2.  College  Algebra. 

(a)  A brief  review  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Algebra, 
such  as  factoring,  surds  and  imaginaries,  systems  of  quadratic  equa- 
tions, inequalities,  proportion  and  variation,  (b)  A further  study, 
which  will  include  progressions,  development  of  functions  in  series, 
logarithms,  theory  of  equations,  permutations  and  combinations, 
probability  and  determinants.  Credit  upon  this  term’s  Algebra  will 
not  be  given  for  work  done  in  High  Schools,  except  upon  certihcate 
showing  in  full  the  scope  which  has  been  covered  by  the  pupil  and 
his  grades  therein.  Daily,  8:00  and  11:40  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry. 

The  trigonometric  functions  of  an  angle,  and  the  equations  ex- 
pressing their  relations,  with  practice  in  proving  trigonometric  iden- 
tities. The  principles  are  applied  in  the  solution  of  triangles ; prob- 
lems are  selected,  partly  from  text-books,  party  from  assigned  field 
work.  This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Course  1.  Daily,  two 
sections,  8:00  and  11:40  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

4.  Analytic  Geometry. 

A study  of  the  geometric  equivalents  of  Algebraic  equations  of 
the  first  and  second  degrees,  containing  one,  two  or  three  unknown 
quantities,  with  a few  of  the  more  interesting  and  important  Higher 
Plane  Curves.  This  course  must  be' preceded  by  Courses  1 and  3. 
Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 
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5.  Analytic  Geometry. 

Course  5 is  a continuation  of  Course  4,  and  completes  the  dis- 
cussion of  conic  sections  and  the  related  surfaces  and  solids. 
Course  5 must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  3 and  4.  Daily,  9:10 
a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

6.  Differential  Calculus. 

The  method  of  rates  is  used  to  introduce  the  subject.  The 
significance  of  the  derivative,  the  formation  of  successive  deriva- 
tives and  the  theory  of  maxima  and  mimima  are  dwelt  on  with 
special  emphasis.  The  principles  of  Integral  Calculus  and  practice 
in  integration  are  also  given  attention.  Course  6 must  be  preceded 
by  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4 and  5.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

7.  Integral  Calculus. 

This  course  includes  a review  of  and  advanced  work  in  Dif- 
ferential Calculus,  the  theory  of  limits,  the  discussion  of  plane 
curves,  areas,  surfaces  and  solids.  Course  7 must  be  preceded  by 
Course  6.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

8.  Analytic  Mechanics. 

Force,  motion,  velocity,  acceleration,  friction,  work,  power  and 
energy  are  the  principal  subjects.  The  text  is  accompanied  by  a 
large  number  of  practical  problems.  Course  8 must  be  preceded 
by  Courses  6 and  7.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

9.  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

This  is  the  first  of  three  courses  constituting  a year’s  work  in 
Astronomy.  The  text-book  work  is  supplemented  by  essays  re- 
quiring investigation  by  the  student,  and  by  work  at  the  Observa- 
tory. Course  9 requires  only  Course  3 to  precede  it.  Daily,  1 :45 
p.  m..  Fall  term. 

\ 

10.  Advanced  Trigonometry  and  Least  Squares. 

This  course  includes  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Engineering  As- 
tronomy and  an  introduction  to  the  method  of  Least  Squares  with 
problems  showing  method  of  application.  Course  10  requires 
Courses  3 and  9 to  procede  it.  Daily,  11:40  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

11.  Mathematical  Astronomy. 

This  course  leads  to  the  determination  of  latitude,  longitude 
and  time,  and  the  instrumental  work  and  computations  necessary 
for  correct  methods  and  results.  Instrumental  errors  are  obtained. 
Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  work  at  the  Observatory. 
Course  11  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  9 and  10.  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday,  8:00  a.  m..  Spring  term. 
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12.  Drawing  and  Lettering. 

The  object  is  accuracy  in  the  use  of  drawing  instruments,  ability 
to  do  plain  lettering  rapidly  and  to  use  water  colors  in  shading. 
Twelve  finished  plates  are  required,  one  being  a topographical  map. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  2:35  p.  m..  Spring  term.  Freshman. 

13.  Projective  Geometry. 

The  intention  is  to  give  drill  in  making  the  various  projections 
and  to  supply  the  principles  to  drafting-room  problems.  A set  of 
plates  is  made  from  specifications.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday, 
1 :45  p.  m..  Fall  term.  Sophomore. 

14.  Perspective  Drawing. 

This  course  includes,  first,  geometrical  methods  of  finding 
shades,  shadows  and  perspective,  and,  second,  free-hand  sketching. 
Twelve  plates  are  made.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  1 :45  p.  ni.. 
Winter  term.  Sophomore. 

15.  Graphics. 

This  course  presents  the  methods  of  graphical  analysis  of 
various  structures,  such  as  derricks,  roof  trusses  and  bridges.  The 
stresses  in  a number  of  designs  are  carefully  obtained.  Course  15 
should  be  preceded  by  Course  8.  Daily,  10 :00  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

16.  Strength  of  Materials. 

The  designs  of  the  various  members  that  enter  into  engineer- 
ing structures  is  discussed,  and  the  work  of  Course  15  is  continued 
by  finding  proper  dimensions  for  different  members.  Structural  de- 
tails are  worked  in  completed  designs.  Daily,  10:00  a.  m..  Winter 
term. 

17.  Hydraulics. 

The  course  embraces  the  theory  of  the  flow  of  water  through 
orifices,  nozzles,  short  and  long  pipes.  Practical  problems  in  water 
works  construction,  pumping  and  water  power  are  investigated  and 
the  actual  flow  of  streams  is  measured.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, 10:00  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

18.  General  Sanitation. 

The  study  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease  and  the  relation  of 
pure  air,  food  and  water  to  public  health  and  epidemic  diseases. 
The  theory  and  practice  of  heating,  lighting  and  ventilating  are  also 
discussed.  Lectures.  Tuesday,  and  Thursday,  10:50  a.  m..  Win- 
ter term. 

19.  Sanitary  Engineering. 

The  elements  of  design  and  construction  of  water  supply,  sew- 
erage and  sewage  disposal  are  studied,  taking  practical  problems. 
The  construction  and  cleaning  of  streets  also  receive  proper  atten- 
tion. Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term. 
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20.  Land  Surveying. 

This  course  familiarizes  the  student  with  the  use  and  adjust- 
ment of  instruments,  the  ordinary  methods  of  land  surveying,  gov- 
ernment surveys,  re-surveys  and  transit  and  stadia  and  plane  table 
methods.  Course  20  must  be  preceded  by  Course  3.  Daily,  2:35 
p.  m..  Fall  term. 

21.  Railroad  Surveying. 

The  field  work  of  running  circular  and  transition  curves,  level- 
ing and  cross  sectioning  is  done  as  in  actual  work.  Profiles,  esti- 
mates and  computations  of  cost  are  made.  Daily,  2 :35  p.  m.. 
Spring  term. 

22.  Railway  Economics. 

A study  of  railway  location  and  operation,  using  Wellington’s 
Economics  of  location  and  original  maps  and  profiles.  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  10:00  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

23.  Arches. 

As  a continuation  of  Courses  15  and  16,  a study  of  steel, 
masonry  and  concrete-steel  arches  is  offered,  using  graphical  and 
analytical  methods.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  1 :45  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

Allied  Courses:  Physics,  1,  2,  3;  Chemistry,  1,  2,  3;  Political 

Economy;  Biology,  first  year;  Psychology,  Introductory  Course. 

The  Mathematical  Society. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  to  give  those  having  special  tastes 
for  or  experience  in  mathematical  or  engineering  lines  to  make 
advanced  study  and  present  the  results.  This  practice  in  present- 
ing a subject  with  which  all  are  not  familiar  is  very  different  from 
class  work  and  correspondingly  valuable  in  teaching  the  student 
how  to  plead  his  case. 

The  society  is  also  occasionally  addressed  by  those  in  active 
work.  In  the  past  year  the  following  speakers  appeared : 

Robert  Ferriday,  Engineer  Maintenance  of  Way,  P.,  C.,  C.  & St. 
L.  Ry.,  Richmond  Division.  Subject,  “Requirements  of  the  Young 
Engineer  on  Maintenance  Work.” 

S.  A.  Thompson,  Richmond,  subject,  “A  Deepwater  Way  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic.” 

Members  of  the  Faculty  spoke  on  Chemistry  for  the  Engineer, 
Geology  for  the  Engineer,  the  Use  of  Concrete,  Water  Purification. 

Courses  in  Household  Economics. 

MISS  MARSHALL. 

1.  The  House. 

Its  plan,  conveniences,  decoration,  furnishing,  plumbing,  etc. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  11 :40  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 
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2.  Foods. 

Their  classification,  selection  for  various  ages  and  occupations, 
digestion  and  assimilation.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  11 :40 
a.  m..  Winter  term. 

3.  Preparation  of  Foods. 

A discussion  of  bacteria,  molds,  yeasts,  home  nursing,  emer- 
gency cases,  etc.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  11 :40  a.  m..  Spring 
term. 

XIIL  Department  of  Physics 

PROF.  COLLINS. 

The  work  of  the  first  year  is  somewhat  more  advanced 
than  a high  school  course.  It  may  be  taken  by  those  who 
have  not  studied  Physics,  but  those  who  have  taken  a year 
of  high  school  Physics  may  take  this  course  with  profit. 
Students  who  expect  to  teach  Physics  in  High  Schools  will 
find  this  course  valuable  in  preparation  for  such  work. 
Students  entering  this  course  should  have  some  knowledge 
of  Trigonometry. 

The  work  of  the  second  year  is  intended  to  give  a more 
thorough  study  of  three  lines  of  work  for  those  who  merely 
want  to  know  more  about  physical  phenomena,  and  for 
those  who  expect  to  engage  in  some  branch  of  engineering 
work.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  separate  parts,  any 
one  of  which  may  be  taken  without  the  other  two.  Only 
those  who  have  had  the  first  year’s  work,  or  its  equivalent, 
will  be  admitted  to  any  of  these  courses.  A knowledge  of 
Trigonometry  is  essential,  and  some  knowledge  of  Calculus 
is  useful.  No  text-book  is  used,  but  frequent  reference  is 
made  to  standard  works  on  the  special  subjects. 

Courses  in  Physics. 

1.  General  Physics. 

Watson’s  text.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

2.  General  Physics. 

Watson’s  text.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

3.  General  Physics. 

Watson’s  text.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m..  Spring  term. 
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4.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

Determination  of  H.  by  methods  of  Gauss  and  by  Electrolysis. 
Study  of  magnetic  qualities  of  iron  wires  by  the  magnetometric 
method.  Hysteresis  Curves.  Measurements  of  resistance  with 
slide  wire  box  and  Carey-Foster  Bridges.  Making  of  resistance 
coils.  Clarkes  Potentiometer.  Dynamo  characteristics.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  laboratory  work,  a careful  study  will  be  made  of  the 
direct  current  dynamo-electric  machinery,  with  experiments  on  a 
small  dynamo  belonging  to  the  College,  and  visits  to  neighboring 
power  plants.  Daily,  2:35  p.  m.,  Fall  term. 

5.  Heat. 

Expansions  of  Liquids,  Solids  and  Gases.  Radiation,  Conduc- 
tion. Pressure  of  Saturated  Vapor  at  various  temperatures  above 
and  below  lOOC.  Osmotic  Pressure.  Measurements  of  High  Tem- 
perature. Heat  of  Combustion.  In  connection  with  this  work  a 
study  will  be  made  of  the  steam  engine,  and  some  elementary  work 
in  Thermodynamics  will  be  taken  up.  Daily,  2:35  p.  m.,  Winter 
term. 

6.  Light. 

LFse  of  the  Spectrometer  in  measuring  angles  and  determining 
indices  of  refraction.  Spectra.  Determination  of  constants  of 
lenses.  Compound  Microscope.  Interference.  Diffraction.  Polari- 
zation. Saccharimeter.  In  connection  with  the  experiments  will 
be  taken  some  work  in  geometrical  optics,  and  a consideration  of 
the  limits  to  the  power  of  the  telescope  and  microscope.  A study 
will  be  made  of  the  various  errors  and  corrections  in  objectives  of 
telescopes,  cameras  and  microscopes.  Daily,  2 :35  p.  m..  Spring 
term. 

Science  Club. 

A club  composed  of  those  interested  in  Science  meets  bi-weekly 
for  the  discussion  of  matters  not  treated  in  the  regular  courses. 
Papers  are  presented,  either  on  topics  of  a general  scientific  nature 
or  the  results  of  investigations  carried  on  in  the  College  laboratories. 
A general  discussion  follows  the  presentation  of  a paper.  The 
student  membership  is  limited. 

XIV.  Department  of  Chemistry 

PROF.  COLLINS. 

For  description  of  Chemical  Laboratory,  see  page  17. 

Courses  in  Chemistry. 

1.  General  Chemistry. 

This  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  ele- 
ments, as  given  in  Course  2.  Hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon. 
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and  the  members  of  the  halogen  group,  are  studied  this  term. 
Much  time  is  devoted  to  elementary  Chemical  Theory.  Laboratory 
work,  about  one  hour  per  day.  Text:  Newth’s  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry, Part  1,  twelve  chapters.  All  of  Part  2,  and  Chapter  1,  in 
Part  3.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

2.  General  Chemistry. 

In  this  course  are  covered  the  remaining  chapters  of  Part  3, 
of  Newth’s  Text.  The  student  learns  in  the  laboratory  the  charac- 
teristic reactions  of  the  metals  studied.  Laboratory  work,  one  hour 
per  day.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Each  student  determines  the  metals  in  twenty-five  unknown 
solutions,  and  both  metals  and  acids  in  twenty-five  unknown  solids. 
Text:  McGregory’s  Qualitative  Analysis.  Laboratory  work,  three 
hours  per  day.  Daily,  10 :50  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

4.  Volumetric  Analysis. 

In  this  course  the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  a wide 
range  of  methods  of  Volumetric  Quantitative  Analysis.  Text: 
Sutton^s  Volumetric  Analysis.  Daily,  11:40  a.  m.,  two  hours  daily, 
Fall  term. 

5.  Volumetric  Analysis. 

A continuation  of  Course  4.  Each  student  usually  devotes  the 
greater  part  of  this  term  to  a thorough  study  of  some  one  problem. 
In  past  years,  the  pollution  of  streams  by  sewage  and  factories; 
analysis  of  mineral  waters,  fertilizers  and  baking  powders,  are 
subjects  which  have  been  taken.  Daily,  11:40  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

6.  Organic  Chemistry. 

Remsen’s  Text  is  used,  and  a number  of  preparations  are  made 
in  the  laboratory.  Daily,  11 :40  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

7.  Physiological  Chemistry. 

In  this  course  Rockwood’s  Text  is  used,  and  practically  all  the 
experiments  there  outlined  are  performed  in  the  laboratory.  The 
course  includes  a study  of  food,  blood,  bone,  ferments,  digestive 
agents  and  the  products  of  digestion.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

8.  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  Chemical  Theory.  The 
laws  of  gases,  theory  of  solution,  electrolysis  and  thermo-chemistry 
are  discussed.  Experiments  are  shown  which  illustrate  the  laws, 
and  numerous  problems  are  worked.  Open  to  those  who  have  taken 
Courses  1 to  5,  and  at  least  a yeaPs  work  in  Physics.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term. 
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XV*  Department  of  Geology 

PROF.  HOLE. 

Description  of  Courses. 

1.  General  Geology. 

A brief  general  view  of  the  whole  field  of  geology.  This  course 
may  be  counted  as  one  of  the  nine  majors  required  for  students  whose 
major  is  Geology;  it  cannot  be  counted  as  a “Required”  credit  in 
science.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

2.  Elementary  Mineralogy. 

Study  of  the  common  rocks  and  rock-forming  minerals.  Each 
student  collects  and  classifies  not  less  than  seventy-five  rock  speci- 
mens. Tuesday  and  Thursday,  3:25  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

3.  Physiography. 

The  origin  of  the  geographic  features  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and 
the  different  stages  in  their  development.  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Friday,  3 :25  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

4.  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  Blowpipe  Analysis. 

A study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  principal  groups  of  min- 
erals as  shown  by  blowpipe  and  simple  chemical  tests.  Prerequi- 
sites, Geology  2,  and  at  least  one  term’s  work  in  Inorganic  Chemistry^ 
Daily,  10:00  a.  m.  and  10:50  a.  m.  (Laboratory  work).  Winter  term. 

5.  Dynamic  Geology. 

A study  of  the  forces  and  agents  producing  changes  on  the 
earth.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

6.  Structural  and  Metamorphic  Geology. 

Prerequisite,  Geology  2.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

7.  Historical  Geology. 

The  physical  changes  through  which  the  earth  has  passed,  with 
especial  attention  to  the  history  of  the  continent  of  North  America. 
Prerequisite,  Geology  6.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  1 :45  p.  m., 
Spring  term. 

8.  Economic  Geology. 

A study  of  the  principal  metallic  and  non-metallic  minerals  of 
the  United  States,  the  methods  of  obtaining  them,  location  and 
uses.  Prerequisites,  Geology  2 and  7.  It  is  also  desirable  that  this 
course  be  preceded  by  Geology  4.  Daily,  10:00  a.  m..  Fall  term. 
Not  given  in  1905. 

' 9.  Paleontology. 

Chiefly  laboratory  work  with  invertebrate  forms.  Daily,  2:35 
p.  m.,  Winter  term. 
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10.  Paleontology. 

Continuation  of  Geolo^  9.  The  work  of  collecting  and  classi- 
fying fossils  from  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college,  constitutes 
a part  of  this  course.  Prerequisite,  Geology  9.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  10:00  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

(Students  so  desiring  may  do  additional  laboratory  work  and 
receive  credit  according  to  amount  of  such  additional  work  accom- 
plished). 

11.  Field  Course. 

Areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  will  be  carefully  mapped  to 
show  both  topography  and  geology.  Careful  descriptions,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  explanations  of  the  phenomena  observed,  will  be 
required.  Prerequisites,  Geology  2 and  7.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
this  course  shall  be  preceded  by  Land  Surveying  (Civil  Engineer- 
ing Course  20).  Daily,  3:25  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

12.  Historical  Geology. 

A study  of  the  order  of  succession  of  forms  of  life  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  earth.  Prerequisite,  Geology  7,  9 and  10.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  1 :45  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

13.  Field  Course. 

Advanced  work  outside  the  vicinity  of  Richmond.  The  field 
for  1905  is  in  the  San  Juan  mountains  of  Southwestern  Colorado. 
The  work  in  the  field  will  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  months  of 
July  and  August;  after  returning,  a carefully  written  report  of 
the  work  done  will  be  prepared.  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  amount  of  work  outlined  here,  three  college  credits  will  be 
given. 

(Students  who  anticipate  enrolling  for  this  course  should  give 
notice  of  the  fact  not  later  than  April  1st.) 

Allied  Courses:  Biology  1,  2 and  4;  Physics,  first  year;  Chem- 

istry, first  year;  Civil  Engineering,  9,  20,  and  their  prerequisites. 


XVL  Department  of  Biology 

PROF.  DENNIS. 

PROF.  MARSH. 

Candidates  for  a degree  in  Biology  are  required  to 
pursue  Botanical  and  Zoological  studies  for  not  less  than 
three  years.  An  option  for  more  than  this  mimimum  re- 
quirement has  been  accepted  by  a majority  of  the  students 
who  have  taken  this  course. 
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The  Course  Comprises 

(a)  A year  in  a general  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom,  including 
vegetable  Morphology  and  Histology. 

(b)  A year  in  a general  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom,  in- 
cluding Morphology  and  Histology. 

(c)  A year  in  Cytology,  Neurology  and  such  special  investi- 
gations as  the  students  may  be  able  to  pursue.  This  work  varies 
somewhat  from  year  to  year.  All  courses  require  two  hours  of 
laboratory  or  field  work  daily. 

Courses  in  Biology. 

la.  Trees. 

This  is  in  the  main  an  ecological  study.  It  might  be  called 
Field  Botany.  The  student  learns  to  name  the  trees  of  Wayne 
County  by  their  bark,  their  leaves,  their  fruit,  their  appearance  in 
the  distance.  He  makes  a study  of  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put, 
of  the  light  relations  of  plants,  of  their  soil  relations,  of  polination, 
seed  scattering,  branching,  buds,  plant  societies,  mass  life.  A large 
collection  of  illustrative  photographs  has  been  made.  Coulter’s 
Plant  Relations  and  Apgar’s  Trees  for  Naming  have  been  used. 
Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Not  given  1904. 

lb.  Invertebrate  Zoology. 

Typical  animals  like  the  crayfish,  earthworm,  starfish  and  squid 
are  dissected.  Especial  attention  is  paid  that  the  drawings  should 
be  accurately  and  neatly  made,  and  the  notes  put  in  good  form. 
No  text-book  is  used,  but  simple  outline  directions  for  dissection 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  students.  The  lectures  accompany- 
ing the  course  are  designed  to  give  as  good  a general  idea  of  in- 
vertebrates as  the  time  will  permit.  The  course  is  considered  as 
an  introduction  to  biological  work,  and,  on  this  account,  great  care 
is  taken  that  the  students  should  learn  the  right  methods  of  labora- 
tory work.  Constant  use  is  made  of  the  more  important  manuals 
of  Zoology.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

2.  Plant  Histology. 

Permanent  microscopic  mounts  of  all  vegetative  and  reproduc- 
tive parts  are  made  and  studied.  Along  with  this  a study  is  made 
of  evolution  of  sex.  Coulter’s  Plant  Structures  and  Chamberlain’s 
Methods  in  Vegetable  History  have  been  used.  Open  to  all  stu- 
dents who  have  had  Course  la.  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

3.  Birds. 

A study  of  relationships.  Seventy-five  birds,  including  all  that 
nest  in  Wayne  County,  are  studied.  These  lectures  are  accom- 
panied by  lectures  on  mimicry,  sexual  dimorphism,  migrations,  nest- 
ing, the  food  of  birds,  adaptation,  etc.  Open  to  all  students.  Daily, 
9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term. 
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4a.  Animal  Histology^  with  Histological  Methods. 

Shaffer’s  Essentials  of  Histology  and  Lee’s  Microtomist’s  Vade- 
mecum  are  the  texts.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  Course  2. 
Daily,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Fall  term.  Not  given  1904. 

Ah.  Botany. 

The  course  is  based  on  Coulter’s  'Tlant  Structures,”  which  is 
used  as  a text-book.  Laboratory  work  occupies  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  time,  especial  attention  being  paid  to  the  Thallo- 
phytes  and  the  Bryophytes.  An  attempt  is  made  to  give  a some- 
what clear  idea  of  the  relationships  of  plants  to  each  other,  espe- 
cially in  the  evolution  of  sex.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

5a.  Osteology. 

A Morphological  Study.  The  skeletons  of  twenty-five  species 
of  vertebrates  furnish  abundant  material  for  this  work.  Skeletons 
of  sheep,  cat,  fox,  rabbit,  bat,  frog  and  opossum  have  been  prepared 
by  students  of  this  course.  Fowler’s  Mammalian  Osteology.  Open 
to  all  students.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Winter  term.  Not  given  1905. 

Sh.  Vertebrate  Anatomy. 

In  this  course  the  anatomy  of  the  cat  is  taken  in  as  much  de- 
tail as  the  time  will  permit.  It  is  expected  that  the  student  will 
work  out  thoroughly  the  alimentary  canal  with  the  connecting 
glands,  the  respiratory  organs,  the  reproductive  organs,  the  muscula- 
ture of  one  leg,  the  heart  and  circulatory  organs,  the  skull  and  the 
brain.  Accompanying  the  laboratory  work  is  a short  course  of 
lectures  on  comparative  anatomy.  Constant  use  is  made  of  the 
standard  works  on  the  anatomy  of  the  cat  and  other  vertebrates. 
Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

6.  Embryology. 

Segmentation  has  been  studied  in  the  eggs  of  frogs  and  fish 
and  organic  development  in  the  eggs  of  chick  and  turtle.  Text, 
Foster  and  Balfour,  with  Hertwig  and  Minot  for  reference.  Daily, 
1 :45  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

7.  Cytology. 

Cytology  has  been  studied  in  the  roots  of  onion  and  trades- 
cantia,  in  the  early  segmentation  of  ascaris,  and  in  the  pollen, 
mother  cells  and  embryo  sacks  of  plants,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
histological  and  embryological  work,  which  has  included  the  seg- 
mentation stages  of  Sea  Urchins  and  Crepidula.  Text,  Wilson’s 
Cell  in  its  Variations  and  Inheritance.  Open  to  students  who  have 
had  all  previous  courses.  Daily,  2:35  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

8.  Neurology. 

In  this  term’s  work  the  sheep’s  brain  is  first  carefully  studied 
after  Wilder  and  is  then  compared  with  every  available  sort  of 
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brain.  This  is  followed  by  a study  of  Golgi  and  other  preparations 
for  minute  structure.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  all  previous 
courses.  Daily,  2 :35  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 

9.  Special  Studies. 

The  following  special  studies  have  been  made  and  acceptable 
theses  presented  in  most  of  them : The  Butterflies  of  Wayne  Coun- 
ty; the  Descent  of  Pollen  Tube;  the  Adaptation  of  the  Water  Cress; 
the  Mosses  of  the  Vicinity  of  Richmond;  Spore  Formation  in  the 
Algse;  Microscopic  Sections  of  Native  Woods;  the  Development 
of  Feathers;  the  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Pituitary  Body. 
Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  all  previous  courses.  Daily, 
2:35  p.  m..  Spring  term  , 

10.  Photomicrography. 

The  opportunity  is  offered  any  student  who  has  had  two  full 
years  of  biological  study  to  take  a course  in  Photomicrography, 
lantern  slide  making  and  projections.  7 :10  p.  m.,  two  nights  a 
week. 

11.  Bacteriology. 

The  course  in  bacteriology  is  intended  to  be  a somewhat  tech- 
nical course.  Careful  instruction  is  given  in  the  methods  of  pre- 
paring culture  media  and  cultivating  bacteria.  Detailed  work  is 
required  in  isolating  and  determining  bacteria,  especial  attention 
being  paid  to  water  bacteria.  No  text  book  is  used,  but  an  outline 
of  reading  is  furnished  the  students,  and  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  not  only  acquire  skill  in  the  technique,  but  will  also  be  posted 
on  the  general  problems  of  bacteriology.  This  course  is  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  those  students  intending  to  study  medicine. 
Daily,  2 :35  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

12.  Cerebro  Spinal  System. 

This  course  is  given  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of 
students  of  Psychology  and  of  teachers.  It  will  be  illustrated  by 
microscopic  slides  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord  and  nerves,  and  by 
lantern  slides  made  from  photomicrographs  and  by  preserved  lab- 
oratory specimens,  and  an  opportunity  will  be  given  students  to 
prepare  their  own  material  for  study.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  10:00 
a.  m..  Fall  term. 

XVII.  Department  of  Physical  Culture 

PROF.  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD. 

MR.  WILSON. 

MISS  MARSHALL. 

For  the  physical  training  and  development  of  students 
there  is  provided  a gymnasium  well  equipped  with  modern 
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apparatus.  In  this  building  a systematic  course  of  training 
is  pursued,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  train  the  student  so  that 
every  part  of  his  physical  being  may  be  well  developed. 

For  outdoor  athletics,  Reid  Field  furnishes  ample  room 
for  football,  baseball,  track  and  field  athletics.  At  other 
places  on  the  campus  are  tennis  courts,  outdoor  basketball 
and  field  hockey. 

Before  entering  any  of  the  prescribed  courses  in  phys- 
ical training  each  student  is  required  to  undergo  a physical 
examination  to  determine  the  condition  of  his  health. 
Physical  measurements  are  taken  and  no  student  will  be 
allowed  to  engage  in  excessive  athletic  exercises  or  to  at- 
tempt anything  which  in  his  individual  case  is  likely  to  be 
attended  with  risk. 

No  form  of  athletic  exercise  will  be  given  credit  that 
is  not  at  all  times  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor. 

For  1905-1906  the  following  courses  are  offered: 

Courses  for  Men. 

1.  Football. 

Football  ten  weeks,  gymnasium  work  three  weeks.  Daily,  3 :30 
to  5 :30  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

2.  Gymnasium. 

Free  gymnastics,  running,  dumb-bells,  mat  work,  horse,  hori- 
zontal bar,  parallel  bars,  basketball.  Daily,  4 :30  to  6 :00  p.  m.. 
Winter  term. 

3.  Track. 

Track  and  field  athletics.  Daily,  4:30  to  6:00  p.  m..  Spring 
term. 

Courses  for  Women. 

4.  Floor  Work. 

Marching,  drills,  exercises  under  Swedish  system,  basketball. 
Daily,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  3:30  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

5.  Apparatus. 

Jumping,  climbing,  work  on  Swedish  bars,  basketball.  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  3 :30  to  4 :30  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

6.  Light  Gymnastics. 

Dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs,  wands,  outdoor  basketball,  field 
hockey.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  3:30  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

Other  classes  will  be  formed  at  the  convenience  of  students  to 
avoid  conflicts. 
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XVni.  Department  of  Music 

Mrs.  Starbuck,  Piano  and  Theory, 

, Voice. 

Jessie  Monteze  Jay,  Violin. 

. It  is  the  design  of  the  Department  of  Music  to  meet 
the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students: 

(a)  College  students  who  desire  to  study  music  in 
addition  to  their  rgular  work,  may  take  lessons  in  Piano 
or  Singing,  and  may  elect  the  courses  in  Theory  as  credits 
toward  the  college  degree.  If  they  specialize  in  Music, 
they  may,  on  completion  of  the  requirements,  receive  the 
diploma  of  the  Department  of  Music. 

(b)  Regular  college  students,  who  have  not  time  for 
the  practical  courses,  but  who  would  like  to  include  some 
music  as  a cultural  element  in  their  college  work,  may  elect 
the  courses  in  Theory. 

(c)  Special  students  of  Music  may  take  work  in  the 
Department,  although  not  otherwise  registered  in  the  col- 
lege. On  completion  of  the  musical  requirements  for  grad- 
uation, they  will  receive  the  Certificate  of  the  Department 
of  Music,  which,  except  in  its  academic  requirements,  is 
equivalent  to  the  Diploma. 

Practical  Courses. 

Practical  courses  in  Pianofortes  and  Singing  (Lessons  on  the 
Violin  and  other  orchestral  instruments  will  be  arranged  for,  if 
desired)  are  offered  to  students,  whether  otherwise  registered  in 
the  college  or  not.  These  courses  are  meant  not  only  to  lead  stu- 
dents to  skill  in  performances,  but  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
best  musical  literature. 

1.  Pianoforte. 

The  object  of  the  instruction  in  Pianoforte  is  to  develop  ability 
to  interpret  the  musical  masterpieces.  For  this  end,  three  aspects 
will  be  carried  along  together: 

(a)  Technical  exercises,  selected  to  meet  the  needs  of  each 
student  in  gaining  control  of  the  mechanism  of  fingers,  hands  and 
arms.  Exercises  by  Schmitt,  Plaidy,  Zwintscher,  Pischna  and 
others  will  be  used. 

(b)  Composition  in  strict  contrapuntal  form,  by  Bach  and  a 
few  other  masters.  These  works  are  studied  analytically,  with 
careful  regard  to  phrasing. 
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(c)  Compositions  of  the  best  writers,  both  of  the  older  and  the 
modern  schools,  studied  for  aesthetic  pleasure  and  development. 

Frequent  recitals  will  be  held,  in  which  all  students  sufficiently 
advanced  will  be  expected  to  take  part 

Reading  at  sight  and  memorizing  of  music  will  be  cultivated 
throughout  the  course. 

2.  Voice. 

The  instruction  in  Voice  Culture  and  Singing  will  be  in  charge 
of  a thoroughly  competent  teacher,  not  yet  appointed. 

Chorus  and  Sight  Singing — A class  will  be  organized  for  the 
study  of  the  best  chorus  music.  If  the  class  is  sufficiently  large, 
one  of  the  oratorios  will  be  studied.  Open  to  all  members  of  the 
College. 

Courses  in  Theory. 

These  courses  mean  to  lay  a solid  foundation  for  the  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  music,  and  also  to  furnish  the  theo- 
retical knowledge  necessary  for  free  composition.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  they  be  taken  by  all  students  of  the  Pianoforte.  They 
may  be  taken  by  students  not  otherwise  registered  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music,  who  can  satisfy  the  instructor  as  to  their  ability 
to  profit  by  the  work.  They  will  be  given  a credit  in  the  college 
toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

1.  Harmony. 

Formation  and  connection  of  chords  in  the  major  and  minor 
modes,  altered  chords,  modulation,  suspension,  passing  tones,  har- 
monization of  simple  melodies,  construction  of  original  chants  and 
hymns.  Emery’s  Elements  of  Harmony  will  be  used  as  text-book, 
with  frequent  reference  to  Jadassohn’s  and  Paul’s  Manuals  of 
Harmony  and  Cow’s,  The  Structure  of  Music.  Written  exercises, 
applied  exercises  at  the  piano,  and  training  in  analysis  by  ear  of 
exercises  played.  Two  periods  a week. 

2.  Counterpoint. 

Jadassohn’s  Manual  of  Counterpoint.  Open  to  students  who 
have  taken  Course  1.  Two  periods  a week. 

3.  Canon  and  Fugue. 

Jadassohn  as  text-book.  For  students  who  have  had 
Course  2. 

4.  Musical  Form. 

A course  in  the  elements  of  free  composition.  Construction  of 
such  forms  as  the  phrase,  period,  theme  and  variations,  song,  rondo, 
dance  forms,  sonata,  supplemented  by  analysis  of  these  forms  in 
the  works  of  the  masters.  May  be  taken  by  students  who  have 
had  Course  I,  in  conjunction  with  Courses  2 and  3.  One  period  a 
week. 
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5.  History  of  Music.  ^ 

(Not  given  in  1905-06,  unless  required  for  graduation.) 

Diploma  and  Certificate. 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  music  must  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  Department  in  the  Practical  courses.  It  is  impossible  to  specify 
these  requirements  in  detail  because  students  vary  so  greatly  in  talent, 
in  time  given  to  music,  and  in  previous  preparation.  On  an  average 
the  course  will  require  four  years  of  study,  after  the  rudiments  have 
been  mastered,  with  two  lessons  a week  and  a minimum  of  three 
hours  of  daily  practice.  In  their  Senior  year,  piano  students  will 
be  expected  to  be  able  to  give  an  intelligent  rendering  of  difficult 
composition  by  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  other  masters. 
Each  candidate  must  in  the  Senior  year  give  a successful  public 
recital.  In  addition  to  these  requirements,  candidates  must  com- 
plete Courses  1 to  5 in  Theory;  they  must  have  had  one  year  of 
Chorus  Singing,  one  year  of  German,  and  the  equivalent  of  one  of 
the  literary  courses  of  the  college  through  the  Sophomore  year. 
Completion  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  in  music  will  fit 
students  to  pass  the  examinations  of  the  American  College  of 
Musicians  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

It  is  recommended  that  candidates  for  the  B.  A.  degree  who 
wish  also  to  graduate  in  music,  spend  five  years  in  their  college 
course,  instead  of  four. 

Special  students  of  music  who  are  not  otherwise  registered  in 
the  college  will  be  given  the  Certificate  of  the  Department  of  Music 
on  completion  of  requirements  in  the  Practical  courses,  in  Theory, 
and  in  Chorus  Singing,  identical  with  those  for  the  Diploma  of 
Music.  * 

Expenses. 

Private  lessons  of  one-half  hour.  Piano  or  Voice  (two  lessons 
a week)  : 


Fall  term  (13  weeks) $19  50 

Winter  term  (12  weeks 18  00 

Spring  term  (12  weeks) 18  00 


Total  for  the  year $55  50 


Private  lessons  of  one-half  hour,  one  lesson  a week,  at  one- 
half  the  above  rates.  (Two  lessons  a week  insure  much  more 
rapid  progress,  without  involving  any  material  increase  in  prepara- 
tion.) 

Class  lessons  in  Theory,  in  classes  of  not  less  than  four,  nor 
more  than  six  (two  forty-five  minute  periods  a week),  per  term, 
$5  00. 

Chorus  Singing,  per  term,  $1  00. 
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Library  Science 

Harlow  Lindley,  Librarian. 

A general  preliminary  education  is  one  of  the  neces- 
sary factors  demanded  for  Librarianship.  Library  schools 
are,  more  and  more,  limiting  themselves  to  college-bred  can- 
didates, because  college  training  has  given  them  a wider 
culture  and  broader  view,  with  a considerable  fund  of  in- 
formation, all  of  which  is  valuable  working  material  in  a 
library.  It  is  also  the  testimony  of  library  schools  that  col- 
lege discipline  enables  the  mind  to  work  with  a quick  pre- 
cision and  steady  application  rarely  otherwise  gained. 

For  general  library  work  the  most  important  subjects 
are  Literature,  History,  Social  and  Economic  Science,  and 
Language,  especially  the  modern  languages.  As  a result  of 
a demand  for  regular  college  work  as  a preparation  for  the 
professional  training  and  practical  work  of  Librarianship, 
the  following  course  of  study  is  suggested. 

First— The  Prescribed  Subjects  required  of  all  stu- 
dents who  are  candidates  for  a college  degree. 

Second — Regular  college  courses  selected  to  furnish 
a basis  for  professional  work: 

Description  of  Courses. 

1.  Language. 

At  least  two  years  of  German  and  one  year  of  French. 

2.  Literature. 

Prose  Fiction,  Literary-Art  Criticism,  English  and  American 
Poetry,  Philosophy  of  Literature,  Dramatic  Literature. 

3.  History. 

Mediaeval  History,  Modern  History,  History  of  England  2, 
American  Colonial  History,  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of 
the  United  States,  Philosophy  of  History. 

4.  Social  and  Economic  Science. 

American  Government,  Comparative  Government,  Sociology, 
Economic  History  and  Theory. 

5.  General  Science. 

At  least  four  terms  of  Laboratory  Science,  preferably  two 
terms  in  each  of  two  sciences. 
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Of  the  courses  suggested  above,  six  majors  of  the  Language, 
three  majors  of  the  Literature  and  three  of  General  Science  may 
be  applied  as  prescribed  subjects. 

The  faithful  student  who  will  spend  a year  in  technical  training 
in  a professional  library  school  in  addition  to  this  broad,  general 
course,  should  then  be  ready  to  begin  a successful  career  in  this 
comparatively  new  but  rapidly  growing  profession. 

Pfe-Medical  Course 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  students  contem- 
plating the  study  of  medicine  will  find  in  the  courses  in 
science,  language  and  literature  given  at  Earlham  College, 
practically  all  the  work  required  as  entrance  to  the  best 
medical  colleges.  Such  students  may  also  be  assured  that 
such  work  will  be  given  full  credit  by  these  institutions. 
Students  so  choosing  can  confine  their  courses  to  pre-med- 
ical work. 

College  Courses  for  Teachers 

During  the  year,  college  courses  have  been  given  in  the 
city  of  Richmond,  by  members  of  the  Earlham  College  Fac- 
ulty, for  the  especial  benefit  of  those  teachers  of  the  Public 
Schools  and  others  who  wish  to  pursue  their  advanced  study 
and  who  are  unable  to  enroll  in  the  regular  college  classes. 
This  work  is  put  upon  the  same  basis  as  any  other  college 
work,  and  credit  is  given  accordingly.  The  courses  pre- 
sented, the  hour  of  the  recitations  and  lectures,  and  all 
such  matters,  are  determined  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of 
those  enrolling  for  this  work.  The  attendance  and  interest 
have  been  very  gratifying.  This  work  will  be  continued  in 
the  future,  as  there  is  demand  for  it. 

College  Lectures  and  Entertainments 

Rare  opportuities  are  afforded  students  of  the  College 
for  hearing  scholars  and  artists  of  wide  reputation.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  many  of  the  prominent  thinkers  and  doers 
of  our  country  have  addressed  the  members  of  the  College. 

Literary  Societies 

There  are  two  Literary  Societies,  composed  of  students 
belonging  to  the  College  classes:  The  Ionian,  conducted 
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by  the  young  men,  and  the  Phoenix  Band,  conducted  by  the 
young  women.  The  societies  have  large  and  elegantly  fur- 
nished rooms  in  Bindley  Hall.  They  have  each  a well  se- 
lected library,  which  is  constantly  increased  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a joint  endowment  fund.  The  library  of  the  former 
contains  1,600  volumes;  that  of  the  latter,  1,000  volumes. 

The  Earlh AMITE. 

The  Ionian  and  Phoenix  Societies  publish  a semi- 
monthly magazine  during  the  nine  months  of  the  college 
year,  under  the  name  of  The  Earlhamite.  There  is  an  edi- 
torial staff  of  ten  persons,  and  a financial  manager,  who  are 
elected  annually.  The  paper  contains  sixteen  large  pages,  de- 
voted to  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  editorial  matter  and 
college  news,  and  ranks  among  the  best  of  college  journals. 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  TERM  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 


General  Statement 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  college  trained 
teachers.  The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education  requires 
at  least  one  college  graduate  in  each  commissioned  High 
School.  To  accommodate  teachers,  who  wish  to  continue 
their  studies  without  resigning  their  positions,  Earlham 
College  offers  instruction  during  the  Spring  and  Summer 
terms,  in  a wide  range  of  special  studies,  particularly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers. 

The  Summer  Term 

The  purposes  of  the  Summer  term  are  as  follows : 

First — To  afford  deficient  college  students  the  oppor- 
tunity of  '^making  up’’  their  deficiencies  in  Mathematics, 
Language,  Science,  History  and  Literature,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Earlham  College. 

Second — To  offer  to  teachers  and  students  preparing 
themselves  to  teach,  (a) Review  and  advance  work  in  all 
the  Common  School  branches,  (fc)  Training  in  general 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  Common  School  branches, 
(c)  Training  in  practical  School  Management,  (d)  Instruc- 
tion in  the  general  principles  of  Pedagogy. 

Third — To  place  within  the  reach  of  any  intelligent, 
capable  persons  who  are  unable  to  enter  upon  an  extended 
college  course,  the  opportunity  of  spending  six  weeks  in 
the  pursuit  of  special  lines  of  study  under  the  most  favor- 
ble  conditions. 

The  School  of  Nature  Study 

This  school  will  afford  its  members  an  opportunity,  not 
only  to  become  acquainted  with  the  method  of  nature  study, 
but  to  become  familiar  from  practical  and  continuous  study 
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in  the  field  and  forest  with  the  birds  and  trees  of  eastern 
Indiana  and  western  Ohio.  The  work  is  largely  in  the  open 
air,  and  offers  inducements  for  recreation  as  well  as  study. 

College  Credit 

All  students  who  continue  their  studies  in  Earlham  Col- 
lege will  receive  full  credit  for  the  amount  of  work  done  in 
the  Summer  term  as  well  as  the  Spring  term.  Such  credit  can 
only  be  allowed  on  two  subjects,  besides  common  branches, 
in  one  Summer  term. 

Students  not  seeking  credits  may  pursue  their  work 
without  restrictions. 


Special  Advantages 

The  laboratories,  libraries  and  museum  of  Earlham 
College  afford  exceptional  advantages.  Earlham  Hall,  a 
commodious  and  comfortable  building,  will  be  open  for  the 
reception  of  such  students,  both  women  and  men,  as  may  de- 
sire to  board  in  the  college. 

With  these  advantages  at  their  command,  and  the  divi- 
sion of  work  among  so  large  a number  of  capable  instruc- 
tors, it  is  believed  that  students  will  be  able  to  accomplish, 
in  the  six  weeks  of  the  term,  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  actual  work  often  done  in  Summer  schools  of  equal 
length. 


Department  of  Education 

President  Kelly,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Prof.  E.  D.  Starbuck,  Professor  of  Education. 

Prof.  D.  W.  Dennis,  Professor  of  Biology;  Lecturer  in  the 
Teaching  of  High  School  Science. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Hodgin,  Professor  of  History;  Lecturer  in  the 
Teaching  of  History. 

Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood,  Professor  of  English;  Lecturer  in  the 
Teaching  of  English. 

Prof.  C.  K.  Chase,  Professor  of  Latin;  Lecturer  in  the  Teach- 
ing of  High  School  Latin. 

SuPT.  John  W.  Carr,  Lecturer  on  Problems  of  Teaching. 

SuPT.  Thomas  A.  Mott,  Lecturer  on  School  Administration. 
Miss  Ida  M.  Mendenhall,  Instructor  in  Library  Science. 
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Spring  Term  Courses. 

Introduction  to  Educational  Theory — Lectures,  assigned^ 
readings  and  discussions  upon  the  functions  of  the  school  and  of 
the  teacher  as  factors  in  society  and  institutional  life;  upon  the 
aims  and  ideals  of  education,  and  upon  the  conduct  of  the  school 
in  view  of  its  function  and  end.  Students  will  be  expected  to  own 
or  have  ready  access  to  Spencer,  Education ; Henderson,  Education 
and  the  Higher  Life ; Horne,  Philosophy  of  Education,  and  O'Shea, 
Education  as  Adjustment.  Prof.  Starbuck. 

The  Physical  Development  of  Children — Such  results  of  the 
study  of  children  will  be  reviewed  as  illustrate  some  of  the  laws  of 
growth  that  are  immediately  useful  in  regard  to  hygiene,  exercise 
and  physical  training.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  stand- 
ard means  of  testing  the  senses  and  other  physical  powers  of  chil- 
dren. Prof.  Starbuck. 

History  in  the  Secondary  Schools — 

(1)  Discussion  of  the  Nature  of  History. 

a Breadth  of  the  subject. 

b The  Historic  Process — Its  laws  and  the  lines  of  historic 
development. 

c Definition  of  History  in  the  light  of  the  process  and  its 
laws. 

(2)  The  Problem  in  History  Teaching  for  High  School  and 
Academy  contrasted  with  that  in  Grades  and  in  College. 

(3)  Interrelations  of  Geography  and  History.  Maps — map 
drawing — sketches — ^pictures. 

(4)  Source,  Materials  and  other  References. 

(5)  Historical  Perspective. 

(6)  Note-taking  and  Reports. 

(7)  Lessons  Prepared  to  Illustrate  Method.  One  hour.  Prof. 
Hodgin. 

Science  in  the  Secondary  Schools — Subjects  treated:  Equip- 
ment and  care  of  the  laboratory,  and  its  place  in  course  of  in- 
struction; how  to  obtain  material  for  class  use;  a review  of  text 
books,  periodicals  and  other  literature  helpful  in  such  courses;  the 
methods  of  study  and  instruction  of  eminent  scientific  men;  the 
historic  steps  to  scientific  discovery.  One  hour.  Prof.  Dennis. 

Latin  in  the  Secondary  Schools — (See  Department  of  Latin, 
Course  4,  page  51.) 

Educational  Values — Ten  lectures  by  ten  Professors  in  the 
College  upon  the  Educational  Value  of  their  respective  specialties. 

Problems  of  Teaching — Ten  lectures  on  subjects  of  vital  in- 
terest to  teachers.  Spring  term.  Supt.  Carr. 

School  Administration — Ten  lectures  on  phases  of  school  ad- 
ministration, with  frequent  visits  to  the  Richmond  Public  Schools 
under  Supt.  Mott’s  guidance.  Spring  term.  Supt.  Mott. 
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Summer  Term  Courses. 

The  Mental  Development  of  Children — The  primary  as- 
sumption of  the  course  is  that  instruction  should  be  determined, 
not  simply  by  the  practical  school  situation,  but  essentially  by  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  children  that  must  be  met  at  each  step 
in  their  growth.  The  results  of  research  and  the  methods  of  mak- 
ing tests  will  be  studied,  which  may  increase  the  teacher’s  skill  in 
estimating  their  mental  capacity  and  needs.  Analysis  will  be  made 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  different  stages  of  growth  and  of  their 
meaning  to  education.  Prof.  Starbuck.  Three  times  a week.  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  Friday. 

Secondary  Schools — A study  of  the  growth,  ends  and  problems 
of  secondary  instruction,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  parts  of  the 
system  above  and  below  it.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  mental  and  physical  life  during  the  High 
School  period  and  to  the  High  School  curriculum.  Prof.  Starbuck. 
Twice  a week,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  and  other  hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged at  the  discretion  of  individual  students. 

Educational  Psychology — A study  of  those  results  of  ex- 
perimental and  descriptive  psychology  which  have  direct  bearing 
upon  the  problems  and  methods  of  education.  Five  hours  a week. 

Department  of  History 

PROF.  C.  W.  HODGIN. 

ASST.  PROF.  LINDLEY. 

Spring  Term  Courses. 

Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States 
Since  1830 — A study  of  the  growth  of  sectionalism  and  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  national  spirit;  the  later  Great  Compromises;  the  Slavery 
Question;  Secession,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  with  a survey 
of  our  later  history  up  to  1900.  This  course  will  be  valuable  to 
High  School  teachers.  Asst.  Prof.  Lindley. 

English  History— Using  Cheney’s  Short  History  of  England 
as  a basis,  a study  is  made  of  the  Personal  Monarchy  of  the 
Stuarts,  1603-1688;  the  Constitutional  Monarchy,  1689-1837;  the 
Growth  of  Democracy,  1837-1880;  and  the  Imperial  Reaction,  1880- 
1901.  Prof.  Hodgin. 

History  of  the  Protestant  Revolution — The  basis  of  this 
course  is  Seebohm’s  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution.  The  study 
traces  the  state  of  Christendom  at  the  beginning  of  the  era,  the 
revolt  from  Rome,  and  the  results  upon  the  various  lines  of  human 
history.  Prof.  Hodgin. 

Philosophy  of  History— This  is  a study  of  Guizot’s  History 
of  Civilization  in  Europe,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  French  Revolution.  Knight’s  Edition  is  used.  Prof.  Hodgin. 
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Summer  Term  Courses. 

General  Review  of  U.  S.  History — (Teachers’  Course.)  — 
Using  the  Indiana  text-book  as  a basis.  This  will  be  very  valuable 
to  common  school  teachers  from  the  side  of  practical  school-room 
work.  Asst.  Prof.  Lindley. 

Political  and  Institutional  History  of  the  United  States, 
Since  1789 — Organization  of  the  Government;  Growth  and  Changes 
of  Parties;  Great  Compromises,  showing  the  spirit  of  sectionalism; 
Territorial  Growth  of  the  United  States;  the  Slavery  Controversy, 
and  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  are  presented  in  a course 
of  lectures,  supplemented  by  notes,  readings  and  reports  by  students. 
This  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  High  School  teachers  who  give 
or  who  contemplate  giving  advanced  courses  in  United  States  His- 
tory. Such  texts  as  Channing’s,  Adams  and  Trent  and  Mont- 
gomery’s Histories  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  Hart’s  Forma- 
tion of  the  Union,  Wilson’s  Division  and  Reunion,  Gordy’s  History 
of  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States,  or  Woodburn’s  Political 
Parties  and  Party  Problems  in  the  United  States,  will  be  useful  in 
connection  with  this  course.  Asst.  Prof.  Lindley. 

History  of  England,  Since  1688— This  course  deals  with  the 
problems  of  Modern  English  History  during  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries,  emphasizing  those  phases  of  English  History 
essential  to  a proper  understanding  of  American  History,  together 
with  the  study  of  the  development  of  party  government,  and  the 
growth  of  democracy  in  England.  Asst.  Prof.  Lindley. 

History  of  the  Colonial  Policy  of  Great  Britain — The  work 
of  this  course  will  be  an  historical  study  of  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  Britain’s  Colonial  Policy,  as  a phase  of  British  His- 
tory, and  as  a background  for  the  study  of  Colonial  problems  which 
are  presenting  themselves  to  the  world  at  the  present  time.  Asst. 
Prof.  Lindley. 

Comparative  National  Government — A comparative  study  of 
the  constitutions  and  forms  of  government  of  the  leading  European 
States,  especially  England,  France,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  as 
compared  with  the  United  States.  This  study  will  supplement  the 
work  derived  from  a course  in  Civil  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Asst.  Prof.  Lindley. 

Sociology — This  course  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs,  not  only 
of  students  interested  in  the  problems  of  the  nature,  study  and 
growth  of  society,  and  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  commu- 
nity, but  the  work  will  also  be  planned  to  supplement  the  work  of 
teachers  who  will  be  directly  interested  next  year  in  Lockwood’s 
“New  Harmony  Communities,”  as  outlined  in  the  Indiana  Teach- 
ers’ Reading  Circle  work.  A study  will  be  made  of  various  com- 
munistic experiments  and  social  Utopias,  and  special  emphasis  will 
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be  given  to  the  theories  and  work  of  Robert  Owen,  the  founder  of 
the  New  Harmony  Community.  Asst.  Prof.  Lindley. 

Note. — Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  of  the  above  courses,  except  General 
Review  of  U.  S.  History,  a full  college  credit  will  be  allowed. 

The  instructor  does  not  obligate  himself  to  take  charge  of  a class  in  any  one  course,  unless 
a sufficient  number  of  students  present  themselves. 

Department  of  Political  Science 

PROF.  C.  W.  HODGIN. 

ASST.  PROF.  LINDLEY. 

Spring  Term  Courses. 

Civil  Government  of  the  United  States — A study  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  Legislative,  Judicial  and  Executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Woodburn’s  Amer- 
ican Republic  is  used  as  a text.  Prof.  Hodgin. 

Comparative  National  Government — A comparative  study  of 
the  constitutions  and  forms  of  government  of  the  leading  European 
States,  especially  England,  France,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  as 
compared  with  the  United  States.  This  study  will  supplement  the 
work  derived  from  a course  in  Civil  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Asst.  Prof.  Lindley. 

Summer  Term  Course. 

Comparative  National  Government — A comparative  study  of 
the  constitutions  and  forms  of  government  of  the  leading  European 
States,  especially  England,  France,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  as 
compared  with  the  United  States.  This  study  will  supplement  the 
work  derived  from  a course  in  Civil  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Asst.  Prof.  Lindley. 

Department  of  English 

PROF.  WM.  N.  TRUEBLOOD. 

Spring  Term  Courses. 

Advanced  English  Grammar — Middle  and  Modern  English. 
The  syntax  and  idioms  of  the  English  Language  as  they  now  are, 
studied  by  a comparison  of  authors:  Whitney,  Meiklejohn,  Fowler, 
Brown  (Grammar  of  Grammars),  Latham,  and  others.  (These 
books  are  furnished  by  the  College  Library.) 

Eighteenth  Century  Literature — Aesthetics.  Selections  from 
Addison,  Steele  and  Johnson.  Criticism:  Selections  from  Bentley, 

Burke  and  Pope.  Pamphleteering:  Selections  from  Swift,  Defoe 
and  Sir  Philip  Francis.  Stories : Selections  from  Defoe,  Miss  Edge- 
worth  and  Jane  Austen,  studied  as  Eighteenth  Century  thought  and 
literary  forms. 
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Modern  Prose  Fiction — Schools  and  types;  illustrated  by  se- 
lections from  English  and  American  authors.  This  work  is  intro- 
duced by  a study  of  Simond’s  Introduction  to  English  Fiction. 

Dramatic  Literature — Old  English  Drama.  Selections  from 
Shakespeare,  Jonson  or  Marlowe.  Recent  English  drama  and 
dramatic  poetry.  Selections  from  Robert  Browning.  All  studied 
for  characteristics  of  author  and  dramatic  forms,  accompanied  with 
discussions  of  the  origin,  growth  and  distinctive  features  of  the 
English  Drama. 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

English  Grammar — (Teachers’  Course.) 

Predicative  Combinations — ^^Typical  predicative  combinations. 
Predication  through  a copula.  Adjective  and  adverbial  predicates. 

Attributive  Combinations — Appositive  constructions.  Posses- 
sive and  genitive  constructions.  Adjective  and  participial  con- 
structions. 

Objective  Combinations — Typical  objective  constructions.  Ob- 
jective, dative,  and  old  genitive  constructions.  Factitive  construc- 
tions. Quasi  factitive  constructions. 

Adverbial  Combinations  — Typical  adverbial  constructions. 
Growth  in  various  directions  from  this  type. 

Sentences:  Forms  and  Functions  of. 

Phrases:  Growth  of,  Forms  of,  Use  of. 

English  Modes  and  Auxiliaries — Three  special  lessons. 

English  Definitives — Two  special  lessons. 

English  Participial  and  Gerundive  Constructions — Three  special 
lessons. 

English  Literature. 

(Seven  Optional  Courses.) 

In  the  Novel. 

In  the  Short  Story. 

In  the  Poets. 

In  the  Essayists. 

In  the  Drama. 

In  Philosophy  of  Literature. 

In  Elements  of  Criticism. 

Department  of  Mathematics 

PROF.  ROBERT  L.  SACKETT. 

MR.  LAURENCE  HADLEY. 

MR.  D.  W.  ELLABARGER. 

Spring  Term  Courses. 

For  courses  in  Mathematics,  see  Department  of  Mathematics, 
page  65. 
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Summer  Term  Courses. 

MR.  ELLABARGER. 

Arithmetic — (Teachers’  Course.) — This  course  is  intended  to 
give  a more  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  of  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  those  difficult  parts  which  offer  most  resist- 
ance to  teachers  and  students. 

Algebra — (Two  Courses.) — The  first  course  is  for  beginners, 
and  embraces  the  fundamental  principles  and  simple  equations  of 
one  unknown  quantity. 

The  second  course  covers  simple  equations  of  two  or  more  un- 
known quantities,  the  theory  of  exponents,  and  quadratic  equations. 

The  purpose  is  to  develop  power  over  the  equation  and  lead  the 
pupil  to  see  the  use  of  it  in  other  mathematics. 

Plane  Geometry — (Two  Courses.) — The  first  course  is  for 
beginners,  and  comprises  the  fundamental  conceptions  and  the  first 
and  second  books. 

The  second  course  comprises  the  remainder  of  Plane  Geometry. 
Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  pupil’s  ability  to  demonstrate 
original  exercises. 

Solid  Geometry — (One  Course) — This  course  includes  Solid 
and  Spherical  Geometry,  as  laid  down  in  Wells  or  Wentworth. 

Trigonometry — (One  Course.) — The  fundamental  principles, 
the  analysis  of  forming,  and  the  solutions  of  triangles,  constitute 
the  work  of  this  course. 

For  those  who  expect  to  teach  Algebra  and  Geometry,  a review 
course  is  offered  by  Prof.  Ellabarger,  in  which  much  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects. 

The  instructor  does  not  obligate  himself  to  take  charge  of  a 
class  in  any  one  course,  unless  a sufficient  number  of  students  pre- 
sent themselves. 

Department  of  Latin 

PROF.  C.  K.  CHASE. 

MISS  LILIAN  V.  KAMINSKI. 

Spring  Term  Courses. 

Tacitus — (Germania  and  Agricola.) — Text,  Gudeman’s  Agri- 
cola and  Germania.  Five  hours  per  week. 

Terence — Several  plays,  including  a study  of  the  Roman  drama. 
Five  hours. 

Juvenal — Satires,  Wright’s  edition.  Three  hours,  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday. 

Teachers’  Course — Covering  particularly  the  field  of  prepara- 
tory Latin  work.  Two  hours,  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 
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Sub-Freshman  Classes. 

(a)  Csesar.  (b)  Virgil  and  Cicero. 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

(a)  Preparatory  work  in  Csesar,  Cicero  or  Virgil,  if  the  de- 
mand is  sufficient.  Five  hours. 

(b)  A college  reading  course  in  some  author,  to  be  decided  on 
at  the  beginning  of  the  work.  Five  hours. 

(^r)  A teachers’  training  course  will  be  offered,  if  the  demand 
therefor  is  sufficient.  Five  hours. 

(d)  Ancient  Art. — This  course  is  open  to  all  college  students, 
whether  possessing  a knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  or  not.  The 
class  work  will  consist  largely  of  lectures  and  periodical  tests.  Lan- 
tern views,  photographs  and  other  illustrative  material  will  be  freely 
used.  The  scope  of  the  work  includes  Architecture,  Sculpture, 
Painting.  Some  attention  will  be  given  also  to  Etruscan,  Christian 
and  early  Byzantine  Art,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  connect  this 
earlier  art  with  mediaeval  and  modern  art.  A brief  incidental  study 
of  domestic  architecture,  house  decoration  and  family  life  will  be 
made.  Supplementary  reading  in  various  hand-books  will  be  neces- 
sary. Five  hours. 

Department  of  Biology  and  School  of  Nature  Study 

PROF.  D.  W.  DENNIS. 

MR.  CHARLES  H.  FRAZEE. 

Spring  Term  Course. 

Birds  : A Study  of  Relationships — Seventy-five  birds,  includ- 
ing all  that  nest  in  Wayne  County,  are  studied.  These  lectures  are 
accompanied  by  lectures  in  mimicry,  sexual  dimorphism,  migrations, 
nesting,  the  food  of  birds,  adaptation,  etc.  Open  to  all  students. 
Prof.  Dennis. 

For  other  Spring  Term  Courses  in  Biology,  see  department  of 
Biology,  page  75. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  NATURE  STUDY. 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

Trees — Students  taking  this  course  will  become  acquainted  with 
all  the  trees  growing  in  the  forests  and  parks  about  Richmond ; fully 
100  in  number,  and  comprising  most  of  the  trees  to  be  found  in  this 
latitude.  The  characteristics  of  thirty  orders  of  plants  will  be 
studied  from  the  plants  themselves.  Daily  lectures  and  laboratory 
exercises  or  outings  will  be  made.  Prof.  Dennis. 

Birds— -Students  taking  this  course  will  learn  to  recognize  fifty 
or  more  birds  in  the  field,  and  an  indefinite  number  by  museum 
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specimens.  Attention  will  be  given  to  song,  color,  mating  habits 
and  the  general  life  history  of  birds.  A good  reference  library  will 
be  available  for  each  of  these  courses,  and  students  will  have  oppor- 
tunity to  do  all  the  work  they  can.  Stereopticon  lectures  will  be 
given  in  connection  with  these  courses,  open  to  students  taking 
either  of  them.  Prof.  Dennis. 

The  Human  Brain — It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  course  to  put 
teachers  and  others  who  may  take  it,  in  a position  to  understand 
fully  the  latest  works  on  Psychology  and  kindred  subjects.  Each 
student  of  this  course  will  have  the  opportunity  to  dissect  out,  pre- 
serve, and  study  by  sections  a sheep’s  brain,  and  the  brains  of  such 
other  vertebrates  as  he  may  have  time  for.  The  work  will  include 
the  microscopic  study  of  brain  cells  prepared  by  the  Golgi  and  other 
methods. 

These  lessons  will  be  practical  laboratory  lessons,  accompanied 
by  such  instructions  from  day  to  day  as  are  necessary  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  work  done.  Prof.  Dennis. 

Thallophytes — A study  of  the  vegetative  structures  and  the 
life-histories  of  representative  forms  of  the  great  groups  of  algae 
and  fungi.  Laboratory  work  and  lectures.  Students  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  collect  and  learn  the  methods  of  preserving  material 
for  High  School  use.  Mr.  Frazee. 

Histology — A study  of  the  structure  of  higher  plants  as  re- 
lated to  their  function.  Laboratory  work  and  occasional  lectures. 
The  student  will  make  permanent  preparations,  which  will  be  of 
service  in  teaching  plant  structures.  Mr.  Frazee. 

Department  of  Geology 

PROF.  HOLE. 

Field  Course — Advanced  work  outside  the  vicinity  of  Rich- 
mond. The  field  for  1905  is  in  the  San  Juan  mountains  of  South- 
western Colorado.  The  work  in  the  field  will  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  months  of  July  and  August;  after  returning,  a carefully 
written  report  of  the  work  done  will  be  prepared.  Upon  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  amount  of  work  outlined  here,  three  col- 
lege credits  will  be  given. 

Department  of  Reading  and  Elocution 

PROF.  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD. 

Spring  Term  Course. 

Bible  Reading — This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  wish 
to  make  a special  study  of  oral  readings  from  the  Bible.  Applica- 
tion of  Quality,  Force,  Pitch,  Time,  Emphasis,  Quantity  and 
Rhythm  will  be  made  to  selections  throughout  the  Bible,  with  the 
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effort  to  show  the  best  method  of  reading  such  selections  before 
public  assemblies.  Two  or  three  hours. 

For  other  Spring  Term  Courses  in  this  department,  see  page  62. 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

Reading — (Teachers’  Course.) 

The  work  in  reading  will  be  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  doing  review  and  advanced  work  in  the  Common  School 
branches.  The  aim  will  be  to  present  methods  as  now  taught  in  the 
best  schools  in  the  country.  Selections  from  the  best  authors  will 
be  studied,  and  the  best  methods  for  teaching  them  in  the  schools, 
discussed.  For  this  purpose,  the  class  will  use  Prof.  Southwick’s 
book  on  Reading  in  the  Public  Schools.  In  addition  to  the  study  of 
methods  of  reading,  the  class  will  each  day  read  selections  from  the 
best  authors — attention  being  given  to  the  oral  as  well  as  the 
thought  side  of  reading. 

Elocution. 

The  work  in  Elocution  will  consist  of  four  courses.  The  fol- 
lowing outline  will  give  some  idea  of  the  work  to  be  presented: 

First  Course. 

1.  Exercises  in  breathing,  enunciation  and  articulation. 

2.  Drill  on  pronunciation,  and  general  work  in  orthoepy. 

3.  Vocal  exercise  for  strength  and  purity  of  voice. 

4.  Gesture,  position  of  feet,  and  other  action  for  grace  and 
ease  of  bearing. 

5.  Study  of  two  elements  of  expression:  (a)  Quality — normal, 
orotund,  oral,  aspirate,  guttural;  (b)  Force — form,  degree  and 
stress. 

6.  Reading  of  short  selections. 

Second  Course. 

1.  Action  applied  to  selections,  and  rendered  by  members  of 
the  class. 

2.  Study  of  the  elements  of  pitch  and  time. 

3.  Recitations  and  readings  by  members  of  the  class,  daily. 

4.  Study  of  emphasis. 

Third  Course. 

This  will  be  a course  in  extempore  work.  Students  will  study 
the  great  ancient  and  modern  orators,  and  make  short  extempore 
speeches  concerning  them  before  members  of  the  class.  Readings 
will  be  given  from  the  best  selections  in  oratory. 

An  effort  will  be  made,  in  all  the  Elocution  courses,  to  suit  the 
work  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers  in  common  and  high  schools,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  making  a special  study  of  Elocution. 
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Fourth  Course. 

Shakespearian  Readings.  This  course  will  be  a critical  study 
and  reading  of  two  Shakespeare  plays  to  be  selected  by  members  of 
the  class. 

All  courses  will  be  given  full  five  hours’  credit. 


Department  of  Domestic  Science 

MISS  ELSIE  M.  MARSHALL. 

Spring  Term  Course. 

A discussion  of  the  proper  preparation  of  foods,  home  nursing 
and  emergency  cases.  Three  hours. 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

Household  Economics — A five  hours’  course,  for  which  one 
credit  will  be  given,  will  be  offered.  . . ' . 

The  House — its  plan,  conveniences,  plumbing,  lighting,  heating, 
ventilation,  etc. 

The  Study  of  Foods — their  classification,  preparation,  digestion 
and  assimilation.  Adulterations. 


Department  of  German  and  French 

PROF.  ARTHUR  M.  CHARLES. 

MISS  LUCY  FRANCISCO. 

The  work  in  German  and  French  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  students,  whether  teachers  or  college  students.  The 
giving  of  advanced  work  will  be  conditioned  on  the  number  of  ap- 
plications. 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

Beginning  German  or  French. 

Simple  German  or  French  Prose,  with  Drill  in  Grammar 
AND  Composition. 

Classical  German  or  French  Drama,  or  Historical  Prose. 


Department  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  Human  Physiology 

MR.  ERNEST  E.  JONES. 

Laboratory  work,  both  beginning  and  advanced,  and  teachers’ 
courses  to  meet  the  necessities  of  students  who  apply. 
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Library  Science 


MISS  MENDENHALL. 


Spring  Term  Course. 

Ten  lectures  for  teachers  on  the  use  of  local  libraries.  Among 
the  subjects  are:  Co-operation  between  the  Library  and  the 

School;  the  Reading  of  Children;  Principle  of  Selection  of  Chil- 
dren’s Books ; Reading  Lists  helpful  in  Selection  of  Children’s 
Books,  Picture  Bulletins,  etc.,  etc. 


Expenses 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Summer  term  is  continuous  with  the 
Spring  term  studies.  The  two  terms  together,  beginning  March  27 
and  closing  July  28,  constitute  nearly  the  equivalent  of  a half  col- 
lege year.  The  total  expenses  for  board  and  tuition,  for  this  entire 
time,  will  range  from  $75  to  $100,  according  to  the  subjects  pursued 
and  the  price  paid  for  board. 

Sixty-five  dollars,  or  less,  will  cover  all  necessary  expenses  for 
board  and  tuition  during  the  Spring  term.  Board  in  the  College 
Dormitory,  for  the  six  weeks  of  the  Summer  term,  will  cost  $20. 
Tuition  charges  in  Summer  term  are  as  follows: 

Tuition. 


1.  A general  fee  of  $6.00  will  cover  the  tuition  for  the  whole 
term  in  any  one,  or  in  all,  of  the  Common  School  branches,  includ- 
ing Reading;  i.  e.,  a student  will  be  charged  $6.00  for  work  in  com- 
mon branches,  whether  he  takes  one  subject  or  more.  All  may  be 
taken  for  $6.00. 

2.  Special  fees,  wholly  separate  from  the  above,  will  be  charged 
in  other  branches,  as  follows : 


Latin  $6 

German  6 

French  6 

English  Literature,  each  course,  except  Grammar.  6 

Mathematics,  each  course,  except  Arithmetic 6 

Nature  Study  (each  course) 6 

Chemistry  or  Physics 6 

History,  each  course,  except  Review  of  U.  S 6 

Elocution  6 

Education  6 

Domestic  Science  6 

Geology  (field  work  in  the  Rocky  Mountains)  ...  .18 


00  ^ 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00  7 


For  the 
term  of 
six 

weeks. 


Laboratory  Fees. 


Nature  Study,  50c.  Chemistry,  $2.00,  plus  breakage. 
tuition  fees  are  payable  in  advance. 
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Boarding. 

Earlham  Hall  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  students  of 
the  Summer  Term  on  Monday,  June  19.  It  is  a large  brick  build- 
ing, and  has  comfortable  rooms  for  150  students.  The  charge  for 
board  during  the  Summer  Term  (six  weeks)  will  be  $20.00,  in 
advance,  two  students  to  each  room.  These  figures  include  cost 
of  furnished  rooms,  meals,  light,  heat,  and  use  of  bath  rooms. 

Rooms  will  be  reserved  in  the  order  of  application,  but  no  rooms 
will  be  held  later  than  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  20. 

In  case  students  prefer  to  board  elsewhere  than  in  Earlham 
Hall,  assistance  will  be  given  by  the  officers  of  the  College  in  finding 
suitable  places,  if  requests  for  such  assistance  are  received  before 
Saturday,  June  17. 

Students  who  find  it  necessary  to  board  themselves  can  con- 
siderably reduce  the  living  expenses  stated  above,  though,  in  the 
long  run,  this  is  considered  poor  economy. 

Application  for  further  information,  should  be  addressed  to 

THE  PRESIDENT, 

Earlham  College, 

Richmond,  Indiana. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Boarding 

Students  board  in  Earlham  Hall  or  in  private  families, 
at  their  option. 

The  Boarding  Department  of  the  College  is  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Superintendent  and  Matron. 

Earlham  Hall,  a description  of  which  may  be  found 
upon  page  16,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Boarding  De- 
partment of  the  College.  This  building  is  heated  by  steam, 
lighted  by  electricity  and  gas,  and  supplied  with  hot  and 
cold  water.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  students  can  be 
accommodated  with  rooms  in  the  building.  Study-rooms 
and  sleeping  rooms  are  ready  furnished,  but  are  uncarpeted. 
Good  meals,  well  served,  are  furnished  in  the  dining  room. 
A number  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  reside  within  the 
College  and  board  at  the  same  tables  with  the  students. 
It  is  designed  to  supply  teachers  and  students  with  good  and 
acceptable  board  at  the  lowest  practicable  rate,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  the  comforts,  influences  and  advantages 
of  a Christian  home. 

The  Earlham  Annex  is  a large  two-story  frame  build- 
ing, situated  two  blocks  north  of  the  Campus,  and  will 
accommodate  fifteen  to  eighteen  girls.  This  building  is 
heated  by  hot  water,  lighted  by  gas,  and  aflfords  facilities  for 
hot  and  cold  baths.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Col- 
lege and  is  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  Earlham  Hall. 

Students  taking  rooms  in  Earlham  Hall,  or  the  Annex, 
furnish  their  own  mirrors,  towels  and  napkins. 

A reasonable  amount  of  washing  is  done  free  at  the 
College  laundry  for  students  boarding  in  Earlham  Hall  and 
the  Annex.  Bath-rooms  are  free  to  all  students  boarding 
in  those  buildings. 
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Applications  for  rooms  in  Earlham  Hall,  or  the  Annex, 
should  be  addressed  to  ''The  Superintendent,  Earlham  Col- 
lege, Richmond,  IndA 

A professional  nurse,  of  long  and  successful  ex- 
perience, is  employed  by  the  College,  whose  services  are 
free  to  students  boarding  in  Earlham  Hall,  except  in  cases 
of  protracted  sickness,  when  a reasonable  charge  will  be 
made. 

There  are  excellent  detention  hospitals  near  the  College 
grounds,  where  the  best  possible  care  is  given  in  cases  of 
serious  contagious  diseases. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term  students  are  expected  to 
observe  all  the  regulations  of  the  College  from  the  time  of 
their  arrival.  Before  taking  meals  in  the  dining-room,  or 
occupying  lodging  or  study-rooms,  they  must  enroll  their 
names  upon  the  register  in  the  Superintendent’s  office.  A 
strict  observance  of  this  regulation  is  expected. 

The  advantages  of  the  bath-rooms  and  laundry  are  not 
open  to  students  who  do  not  board  in  Earlham  Hall  or 
the  Annex. 

The  fact  that  students  board  outside  the  College  gives 
them  no  exemption  from  attendance  upon  Chapel  or  Sab- 
bath services. 

Students  engaging  rooms  in  Earlham  Hall  or  the 
Annex  at  the  beginning  of  any  term  are  not  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  to  any  other  boarding  place  during  that  term. 

Private  families  who  let  rooms  to  students  are  expected 
to  co-operate  with  the  Faculty  in  securing  conformity  to 
the  regulations  of  the  College.  Students  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  board  in  families  where  such  co-operation  is  not 
freely  given. 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  a student  to 
change  his  place  of  boarding  at  any  time  when,  in  their 
judgment,  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing. 

Vacations 

Earlham  Hall,  or  the  Annex,  is  not  open  for  students 
during  any  of  the  regular  vacations.  The  published  rates 
of  board  cover  the  time  from  the  opening  of  the  term  to 
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the  close  of  the  term  examinatons.  Students  coming  earlier, 
or  remaining  later,  will  be  charged  extra. 

Discipline 

Whenever  a student  enters  it  is  assumed  that  he  agrees 
to  have  due  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  institution,  all  of 
which  are  designed  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
College  community  of  which  he  becomes  a member. 

In  any  case  where  the  student  does  not  appear  to  be 
benefited  by  the  advantages  offered  by  the  College,  or  mani- 
fests an  unwillingness  cheerfully  to  assist  in  maintaining 
good  order,  or  indulges  in  practices  which  are  detrimental 
to  others  or  to  the  reputation  of  the  College,  he  will  be  pri- 
vately dismissed  or  his  parents  requested  to  withdraw  him. 

Students  who  are  guilty  of  habitual  profanity,  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  or  of  visiting  saloons  or  billiard 
rooms,  forfeit  their  rights  to  the  privileges  of  the  College. 

The  officers  of  Earlham  Hall  and  of  the  Annex  constitute 
a board  of  control,  with  full  power  to  dispose  of  all  matters 
of  discipline  within  or  growing  out  of  the  boarding  depart- 
ment of  the  College  with  or  without  the  advice  of  the  Col- 
lege Faculty,  as  they  may  deem  best.  They  are  authorized 
to  suspend  any  student  from  residence  in  Earlham  Hall  or 
the  Annex  whenever  his  or  her  deportment  or  influence 
renders  such  action  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  good 
order  in  the  college  building  or  on  the  grounds. 

Damage  to  Property 

All  damage  to  the  property  of  the  College,  resulting 
from  willfulness  or  gross  carelessness,  will  be  assessed  upon 
the  perpetrators  of  the  damage,  and  must  be  paid  in  cash. 
Any  student  failing  to  make  prompt  payment  in  such  cases 
forfeits  his  rights  in  the  College. 

Public  Worship 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  daily  morning 
exercises  in  the  college  chapel,  except  such  students,  re- 
siding at  their  own  homes,  as  have  no  recitation  immediately 
before  or  after  the  chapel  service.  These  services  are  de- 
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signed  to  be  distinctively  religious  and  devotional  in  their 
character,  and  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  give  them  such 
variety  and  interest  as  to  render  attendance  upon  them  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a duty. 

All  students  not  residing  at  their  own  homes  are  re- 
quired to  attend  religious  service  at  the  College  on  Sab- 
bath morning.  On  Sabbath  evening  a general  prayer 
meeting  is  held  by  the  students  and  officers,  attendance  upon 
which  is  voluntary. 

Religious  Organizations 

Branches  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  loy- 
ally sustained  by  students  and  have  a large  membership. 
They  do  much  to  promote  interest  in,  and  give  direction  to, 
religious  work  within  the  college.  They  are  also  invaluable 
as  a means  of  promoting  good  fellowship  among  the  stu- 
dents. 

Bible  Classes  of  the  Christian  Associations — The  Bible 
classes  of  the  Association  are  recognized  as  a very  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  college  work,  and  are  well  attended. 
It  is  the  present  intention  to  maintain  during  the  coming 
year,  young  men's  and  young  women's  classes  in  The  Life 
of  Christ;  young  men's  classes  in  The  Parables  of  Christ; 
and  joint  classes  in  The  Life  of  Paul,  The  International 
Sunday  School  Lesson,  Minor  Prophets,  and  God's  Method 
of  Training  Workers.  These  classes  will  be  in  charge  of 
professors  and  competent  students,  and  meet  weekly  at 
hours  convenient  to  students. 

Mission  Study  Department — It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
department  to  arouse  greater  interest  in  Missionary  activity 
among  the  students.  There  will  be  six  courses  offered  for 
next  year,  two  for  men,  two  for  women,  and  two  joint 
classes.  One  of  the  joint  classes  will  take  up  a study  of 
''Comparative  Religions,"  the  other,  "The  Missionary  Out- 
look in  the  Philippines."  The  other  classes  will  take  up  such 
work  as  they  desire. 

Employment  Bureau — A local  employment  Bureau  is 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  work  for  students. 
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Those  wishing  information  in  regard  to  such  will  address 
A.  C Johnson,  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

College  Expenses 

In  estimating  the  actual  expense  incurred  in  attendance 
upon  any  college,  numerous  items  must  be  taken  carefully 
into  account.  Railroad  fare,  room  rent,  light,  heat,  laundry, 
society  expenses,  must  all  be  reckoned  in  determining  the 
comparative  outlay  at  different  institutions.  The  public 
sentiment  prevailing  in  the  student  body  of  a college  in 
favor  of  economy  or  extravagance  is,  as  a rule,  of  quite  as 
much  consequence  as  the  matter  of  college  charges. 

Many  students,  not  a few  of  them  being  among  the 
most  capable  and  promising,  have  in  recent  years  found 
employment  in  the  city  of  Richmond  by  which  to  meet  a 
large  part  of  their  college  expenses.  [See  Employment 
Bureau  above.]  But  students  from  a distance  are  not  ad- 
vised to  enter  college  without  knowing  in  advance  from 
what  source  their  expenses  can  be  met  for  at  least  one  full 
term.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  capable,  reliable,  ener- 
getic students  rarely  find  it  impossible  to  secure  an  educa- 
tion at  Earlham  College  for  want  of  money. 


Total  Charges  for  Students  Boarding  in  Earlham  Hall  or 

THE  Annex. 


Fall  term  $75  00 

Winter  term  70  00 

Spring  term  70  00 


The  foregoing  figures  cover  all  charges  for  furnished 
rooms  (see  page  100),  electric  and  gas  light,  steam  heat, 
meals,  hot  and  cold  baths,  laundry,  attendance  by  trained 
nurse  in  case  of  sickness,  and  tuition  for  the  regular  amount 
of  work  (see  page  34)  in  all  subjects  except  Music.  This 
also  includes  the  registration  fee  and  tuition  in  Physical 
Culture,  including  all  necessary  medical  examinations.  It 
may  be  confidently  asserted  that  no  college  in  the  country 
offers  equal  advantages  at  less  cost. 
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Total  Charges  to  Students  not  Boarding  at  Earlham  Hall. 


Fall  term  $27  00 

Winter  term  25  00 

Spring  term 25  00 


For  charges  in  Department  of  Music,  see  page  82. 

For  charges  in  Summer  term,  see  pages  98  and  99. 

A pro  rata  increase  is  made  in  tuition  charges  in  case 
more  than  the  regular  amount  of  work  is  taken. 

No  extra  charges  whatever  are  made  except  (1)  A fee 
of  $2.00  per  term  to  students  in  the  Biological  Laboratory, 
Course  in  ''Trees’’  50  cents,  "Birds”  50  cents.  Osteology 
50  cents;  (2)  A fee  of  $2.00  per  term  in  the  Physics  Labo- 
ratory; (3)  Chemical  Laboratory  fees,  as  follows:  A fee 

of  $3.00  per  term  for  each  course  of  Laboratory  work;  a 
deposit  of  $2.00  per  term  is  also  required  of  students  in  the 
Chemical  Laboratory  to  cover  the  cost  of  replacing  broken 
apparatus ; when  the  student  returns  the  key  to  his  desk  the 
apparatus  returned  is  checked  off  and  the  unused  balance 
of  his  deposit  is  returned;  (4)  A graduation  fee  of  $5.00  is 
charged  at  the  close  of  the  college  course;  (5)  Ten  cents  is 
charged  for  the  delivery  of  each  trunk  or  other  heavy  piece 
of  baggage  to  the  College  or  the  railroad  station;  (6)  An 
extra  charge  of  $5.00  a term  when  a student  is  allowed  to 
room  alone;  (7)  The  fee  for  a special  examination  is  $5.00, 
proceeds  to  go  to  the  Library  Fund;  (8)  A fee  of  50  cents 
for  change  in  registration  (see  page  32)  ; (9)  A fee  of 
$1.00  per  term  for  students  taking  Laboratory  Psychology; 
(10)  A fee  of  $3.00  for  Determinative  Mineralogy,  Course 
4,  Department  of  Geology ; and  a deposit  of  $2.00  to  cover 
cost  of  broken  apparatus,  under  conditions  stated  for  fees 
in  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

Payment  of  Bills 

Payment  of  all  bills  for  each  term  must  be  made  at  the 
opening  of  the  term.  In  case  a student  is  absent  for  three 
weeks  or  longer  on  account  of  sickness  or  other  equally 
urgent  cause,  a pro  rata  part  of  the  money  paid  will  be  re- 
funded on  presentation  of  a physician’s  certificate,  but  no 
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rebate  will  be  made  for  a shorter  period.  If  any  should 
leave  the  institution  for  any  other  cause,  or  be  expelled  or 
suspended,  they  will  forfeit  the  money  advanced. 

Financial  Aid 

As  heretofore  stated,  a limited  amount  of  aid  is  ex- 
tended by  Earlham  College  to  students  of  high  character 
and  good  scholarship,  who,  without  such  assistance,  are 
unable  to  meet  their  expenses  at  college.  This  aid  is  given 
in  the  form  of  scholarships. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a number  of  her  friends,  the 
College  possesses  funds  which  warrant  the  granting  for 
the  coming  year  of  forty  scholarships,  to  the  value  of 
$50.00  each.  This  amount  is  sufficient  to  reduce  the  maxi- 
mum necessary  expenses  of  a student  (exclusive  of  travel, 
clothing  and  books)  to  $165  a year. 

Young  women  are  equally  eligible  to  these  scholarships 
with  young  men. 

Every  applicant  for  a scholarship  of  this  kind  must 
furnish  a certificate  of  character  and  of  class  standing  from 
the  Principal  of  the  last  school  which  he  has  attended,  to- 
gether with  such  information  concerning  his  financial  ability 
as  shall  be  required,  in  order  that  the  merit  of  his  applica- 
tion may  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

Holders  of  these  scholarships  are  required  to  board  in 
Earlham  Hall  unless  by  special  arrangement.  The  benefits 
of  these  scholarships  will  be  withdrawn  from  students  who 
incur  the  censure  of  the  College  Faculty  or  who  fail  to 
maintain  a reputable  standing  in  their  studies. 

Applications  for  scholarships  of  this  class  for  the  year 
1905-6  will  be  received  at  any  time  until  August  1,  1905. 
They  should  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  College, 
who  will  furnish  full  particulars  and  blank  certificates  to  be 
filled  by  the  applicant,  his  parent  or  guardian,  and  his  last 
principal  teacher. 

The  Zachariah  J*  Stanley  Scholarships 

The  late  Zachariah  J.  Stanley,  of  Union  County,  In- 
diana, bequeathed  to  Earlham  College  two  tracts  of  valuable 
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land,  directing  that  ''the  net  proceeds  resulting  from  the 
rents  of  said  lands,  or  the  income  produced  by  the  proceeds 
thereof,  if  sold,  should  be  applied  to  the  aid  of  students  in 
Earlham  College,’’  upon  the  following  conditions,  as  set 
forth  in  his  last  will  and  testament: 

“It  being  my  desire  that  my  blood  relations  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity of  procuring  an  education,  I make  the  above  bequest  in 
order  to  enable  them  so  to  do.  Such  being  my  intention,  I direct 
that  the  income  that  shall  result  from  the  said  lands,  or  fund,  shall 
be  applied  by  the  proper  authorities  of  Earlham  College,  as  follows : 
First,  to  the  education,  as  hereinafter  directed,  of  my  blood  rela- 
tions, preference  being  given  to  those  bearing  the  name  of  Stanley. 
* * * * It  being  understood  that  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  my  relations  shall  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  seek  to  be  educated  at  said  Earlham  College  and  not  elsewhere. 
Persons  who  apply  to  said  college  for  the  purpose  of  the  benefit  of 
the  said  fund  shall  be  admitted  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
said  college  applying  to  the  admission  of  other  students  as  to  char- 
acter, deportment  and  other  qualifications,  and,  after  being  ad- 
mitted to  said  college,  a full  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  said  college  shall  be  exacted  from  said  students,  it  being 
understood  that  no  such  student  shall  have,  or  possess,  any  rights 
or  privileges  while  attending  said  institution,  by  reason  of  their 
being  beneficiaries  of  said  endowment  fund,  not  possessed  by  other 
students  as  to  their  control  and  government  by  the  college  authori- 
ties. Students  admitted  to  said  college  under  provisions  of  this 
will  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  tuition  and  board  to  the  extent  of 
the  available  income  which  shall  come  into  the  hands  of  said  col- 
lege authorities,  as  long  as  said  college  contains  boarding  depart- 
ments. If  said  boarding  department  of  said  college  should  be  abol- 
ished, then  said  income  shall  be  applied  to  the  tuition  of  these  said 
students  only.  * * * * Jf  a greater  number  of  students  entitled  to 
enter  said  college  under  provisions  of  this  will  shall  apply  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  income  of  said  fund  than  said  income  will 
provide  for,  then  said  college  authorities  shall  apply  said  income 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  admitted,  pro  rata.  At  the  time 
application  is  made  for  admission  to  said  college  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  the  benefits  of  said  fund,  satisfactory  proof  shall  be  made  by 
such  person  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  eligibility  of  such  per- 
son as  to  his  blood  and  other  qualifications,  it  being  my  desire  that 
the  benefit  of  said  fund  shall  be  given  to  the  proper  persons,  as 
herein  designated,  and  to  those  who,  by  their  good  conduct  and  de- 
portment, shall  render  themselves  worthy  of  it.” 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  benefit  of  the  Stanley 
Fund  will  be  received  as  follows:  If  for  the  year,  on  or  be- 
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fore  August  1.  If  for  the  term:  For  the  Fall  term,  on  or 
before  August  1 ; for  the  Winter  term,  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 1 ; for  the  Spring  term,  on  or  before  March  1.  Upon 
those  dates  eligible  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  benefit 
of  the  funds,  those  bearing  the  Stanley  name,  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  the  will,  being  given  preference.  Ap- 
plications must  be  presented  to  the  President,  together  with 
satisfactory  written  credentials  concerning  the  applicant's 
character  and  scholarship  and  blood  relationship  to  the 
founder  of  the  Zachariah  J.  Stanley  Scholarship  Fund.  The 
amount  available  for  the  use  of  students  will  be  announced 
on  August  1. 

Loans 

The  Young  Women's  Loaning  Fund  affords  a small 
income,  which  is  loaned  annually  to  young  women  of  suffi- 
cient attainments  to  admit  them  to  classes  in  the  College 
department,  and  who,  without  such  aid,  would  be  unable 
to  obtain  for  themselves  the  advantages  of  the  College. 
Particulars  in  regard  to  the  conditions  on  which  these  loans 
are  granted  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  President  of  the 
College. 

The  Alumni  Loaning  Fund  is  a small  benevolent 
fund  which  was  raised  and  is  held  and  controlled  by  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  College.  Full  information  con- 
cerning loans  from  this  source  for  the  year  1905-6  may  be 
obtained  from  Leander  J.  Woodard,  A,  B.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


SCHEDULE  OF  LECTURES  AND  RECITATIONS  FOR  THE  FALL  TERM,  1905 
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STUDENTS,  J904-05 


Students  Having  21,  or  More,  Credits  at  the  Close  of  the  Winter 

Term,  J905 

Italics  following  names  indicate  the  periods  of  attendance : 
s — Summer  term;  f — Fall  term;  w — Winter  term;  sp — Spring  term. 


NAME. 

Albertson,  Edmond,  f,  w,  sp, 
'^'Armstrong,  Howard  J.  f. 

Allen,  Rufus  Morris,  f.  w.  sp. 

Bartlett,  Aurelia,  f.  w.  sp. 

Beals,  Roscoe  Garfield,  sp. 
Beachler,  J.  Reuben,  s.  sp. 

Beck,  Clyde  Byron,  /.  w.  sp. 
Beckett,  Helen,  s. 

Beeler,  Elsie  M.,  s.  f.  w.  sp. 

Beeson,  Howard  J.,  s. 

Bollinger,  Mabel,  s.  f.  w.  sp. 

Bond,  Archibald,  f.  w.  sp. 

Boone,  Myron  L.,  f.  w.  sp. 

Boyd,  Louise  Belle,  f.  w.  sp. 
Brunson,  Orval,  /.  w.  sp. 

Carroll,  Harry  F.,  sp. 

Carpenter,  Caroline  M.,  Ph.  B.,  s. 
Case,  Clarence  M.,  f.  w.  sp. 

Child,  Etha  Agnes,  f.  w.  sp. 

Clay,  Edna  Coral,  f.  w.  sp. 

Coppock,  Ralph  S.,  s.  f.  w.  sp. 
Compton,  Roy  Harper,  f.  w.  sp. 
Cook,  Mrs.  H.  Porter,  s. 

Cox,  Ethel,  s.  f.  w.  sp. 

Cox,  Daisy  Evelyn,  s. 

Cring,  George  V.,  f.  w.  sp. 

Davis,  Marie  Elizabeth,  f.  w.  sp. 
Dillon,  Morris  Nixon,  f.  w.  sp. 
Doan,  Edna,  f.  w.  sp. 

Doddridge,  Anna  Belle,  f.  w.  sp. 
Duvall,  Osa  Blanche,  s.  f.  w.  sp. 


ADDRESS. 

MAJOR  SUBJECT. 

Salem 

Mathematics 

Salem,  0. 

Mathematics 

Montezuma 

Chem.  & Biol. 

Lewisville 

Latin 

Westfield 

English 

Arcanum,  0. 

Latin 

Richmond 

Latin 

Hamilton,  0. 

English 

Richmond 

Latin 

Vandalia,  O. 

History 

Richmond 

English 

Mooresville 

Chem.  & Biol. 

Richmond 

Mathematics 

Cambridge  City  German 

Carmel 

Mathematics 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Philosophy 

Noblesville 

English 

Fairmount 

English 

North  Salem 

English 

Salem,  0. 

Biblical 

Richmond 

History 

Anderson 

Nature  Study 

Richmond 

English 

West  Newton 

History 

Portland 

Chem.  & Biol. 

Richmond 

English 

Indianapolis 

Philosophy 

Hadley 

Latin 

New  Castle 

English 

Kitchen 

English 

* Died  October  29,  1904 
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NAME. 

Eaton,  Durward  L.,  f.  w.  sp. 
Ebert,  Louise,  f.  w.  sp. 

Edwards,  Deborah  P.,  f.  w.  sp. 
Edwards,  Ethel,  f.  w.  sp. 

Ellis,  Dora  May,  f.  w.  sp. 
Everson,  William  George,  w.  sp. 


ADDRESS.  MAJOR  SUBJECT. 

Liberty  Mathematics 

Cambridge  City  Ger.  & Erench 
Shirley  English 

Shirley  Ger.'  & Erench 

Richmond  English 
Chicago,  111.  History 


Eosler,  Constance,  s.  f.  zv.  sp. 
Eowble,  George  Albert,  f. 

Erazier,  Oliver  Morton,  s.  f.  w.  sp. 
Furnas,  Marcia  M.,  s.  f.  zv.  sp. 


Richmond  Ger.  & French 
New  Paris,  O.  History 
Richmond  Biblical 

Richmond  Latin 


Graves,  Gordon  Harwood,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Grave,  Thomas  H.,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Gregory,  Lucy  Augusta,  s.  f.  w.  sp. 
Grimes,  Grover  C.,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Grogg,  Marcellus  Scott,  s.  sp. 


Richmond 

Monrovia 

Richmond 

Salem 

Ridgeville 


Mathematics 
Chem.  & Biol. 
English 
History 
LI  i story 


Hadley,  Geraldine  S.,  f.  zv.  sp.  Danville 
Hadley,  Lora  E.,  f.  w.  sp.  Bloomingdale 

Haisley,  Otto  Wel)ster,  f.  zv.  sp.  Fairmount 
Harvey,  Walter  B.,  f.  zv.  sp.  Dunreith 

Hastings,  Albert  Owen,  f.  zv.  sp.  Charlotteville 
Helm,  Maude  Lucille,  f.  zv.  sp.  Williamsburg 
Haworth,  John  Thornton,  s.  f.  zv.  sp.  Quaker 
Heitbrink,  Carolyne,  s.  Richmond 

Hixson,  Ina  Fern,  s.  f.  zv.  sp.  Bloomingdale 

Hippensteel,  Henry  Sherman,  A.  B.  Eaton,  O. 
Llill,  Elbert  N.,  f.  zv.  sp.  Carthage 

Hobbs,  Harry  W.,  f.  zv.  sp.  Bridgeport 

Hollowell,  Herbert  H.,  f.  zv.  sp.  Montezuma 
Hoover,  Edna,  f.  zv.  sp.  Richmond 

Huff,  Mabel  Lasell,  f.  zv.  sp.  Martinsville 

Huff,  Bess  Lasell,  s.  f.  zv.  sp.  Martinsville 

Huff,  I.  Curtis,  f.  zv.  sp.  Leesburg,  O. 


Latin 

History 

Biology 

Ger.  & French 
Mathematics 

Biology 
English 
History 
Chem.  & Biol. 
History 

Ger.  & French 
Ger.  & French 
Mathematics 


Jay,  Anna  Elizabeth,  Ph.  B.,  f. 
Jenkins,  Alfred  William,  s.  f.zv.sp. 
Jenkins,  William  Wilson,  .y.  f.  zv.  sp. 
Jenkins,  Francine,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Johnson,  Annette,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Johnson,  Edna,  A.  B.,  f.  zv.  s. 

Jones,  Edna  M.,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Jones,  Mary  Ethel,  f.  zv.  sp. 


Richmond 

Richmond 

Kaw  City,  Ok. 

Winona,  O. 

Fairmount 

Richmond 

Centreville 


Chem.  & Phys. 
English 

English 

Greek 

Ger.  & French 
Ger.  & French 


Kaminski,  Lilian  V.,  Ph.  B.,  f.  zv.  sp.  Richmond 
Kelly,  Rose  May,  s.  Richmond 

Kempton,  Forest  Ellwood,  f.  w.  sp.  Centreville 
Kenworthy,  Murray  S.,  B.  L.,  /.  zv.  sp.  Richmond 
Kramien,  J.  Aubrey,  f.  zv.  sp.  Newberg,  Ore. 


Greek 
Biblical 
Chem.  & Biol. 
Biblical 
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NAME. 

Lear,  William  E.,  /.  w.  sp. 

Lee,  Charles  Frederick,  s.  f.  w.  sp. 

Leonard,  De  Ella,  f.  w.  sp. 

Lindley,  Florence  O.,  s.  f.  iv.  sp. 
Lindley,  Jennie  A.,  f.  w.  sp. 
Llewelyn,  Edgar  J.,  s. 

Macy,  Florence  Oretta,  s.  f.  w.  sp. 
Maple,  Florence  Elizabeth,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Maple,  Gurney  Dinwiddie,  s.  f.  zv.  sp. 
Martin,  Alfred  Edward,  s. 

Marshall,  Elsie  M.,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Mauzy,  Hugh  Elliott,  f.  zv.  sp. 
McCreary,  Leroy,  f.  zv.  sp. 

McCreary,  George  Everett,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Mendenhall,  Arthur,  .y.  f.  zv.  sp. 
Milliken,  Lillian,  s.  f.  zv.  sp. 

Moon,  Oscar,  B.  L. 

Newlin,  Wallace,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Newlin,  Parke  F.,  /.  zv.  sp. 
Newsom,  Eva  Millicent,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Overdeer,  Blanche,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Owen,  Nettie  Marthena,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Packer,  Ida  Frances,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Parker,  Robert  Lowell,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Pearson,  Ethel  Lucile,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Pennock,  Leila,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Phillips,  Jesse  L,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Reeve,  Wendell  A.,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Rinehart,  Pearl,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Ross,  Harry  Casad,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Rush,  Charles  Everett,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Sellers,  Dessie  M.,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Shugart,  Thurlow  Weed,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Smelser,  Lawrence  Burdette,  f.zv.sp. 
Spohn,  August  Lindley,  s.  f.  zv.  sp. 
Spurgeon,  Charles  S.,  s. 

Spray,  Mary  Elizabeth,  A.  B.,  s. 
Stanton,  Mariella,  s. 

Stanley,  Isaac  N.,  f.  zv.  sp. 


ADDRESS. 
Grand  Ledge, 

MAJOR  SUBJECT. 

Mich. 

Friendsville 

History 

T enn. 

Biblical 

Wilminglton,  0.  Biblical 

Fairmount 

Ger.  & French 

Neoga,  111 

English 

Arcadia 

Latin 

Lewisville 

Lewisville 

History 

Lewisville 

Chemistry 

Amboy 

Richmond 

History 

Rushville 
Camden,  O. 

Mathematics 

R.  F.  D. 

Camden,  0. 

R.  F.  D. 

Mathematics 

Winchester 

Biology 

Richmond 

Latin 

Knightstown 

Biblical 

Bloomingdale 

Mathematics 

Bloomingdale 

Mathematics 

Elizabethtown 

Latin 

Richmond 

Literature 

Amo 

Latin 

Richmond 

German 

Remington 

Mathematics 

Peru 

Mathematics 

Zanesfield,  0. 

Biology 

Converse 

Biblical 

Plainfield 

Mathematics 

Dayton,  O. 

Ger.  & French 

Richmond 

Mathematics 

Fairmount 

History 

Larwill 

English 

Jonesboro 

Latin 

Anderson 

History 

Glencoe,  Okla.  Eng.  Lit. 

Hillisburg 
Salida,  Col. 

Greek 

Richmond 

Greek 

Carlos 

Biblical 

EARLHAM  COLLEGE 
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NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


Tharp,  Charles  Hobbs,  /.  w.  sp. 
Trueblood,  Willard  Orville,  A.  B.,s. 


Remington 

Poughkeepsie 

N.  Y. 


Wehrley,  Raymond,  s.  f.  zv.  sp. 
White,  Frank  J.,  f.  w.  sp. 

Wilson,  Russell  Terrel,  /.  zv. 
Woody,  Maude  Maurine,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Wright,  Walter  Waldo,  f.  w.  sp. 
Wright,  Harry  Noble,  s. 


Richmond 

Knightstown 

Dunreith 

Bloomingdale 

Greensboro 

Shelbyville 


MAJOR  SUBJECT. 

Biology 


History 

Science 

Mathematics 

English 

Biology 

Mathematics 


Zeigler,  Clara  Ellen,  s.  f.  zv.  sp.  Cambridge  City  English 


Students  Having  Less  than  2\  Credits  at  the  Close  of  the  Winter 

Term,  J905 

Italics  following  names  indicate  the  periods  of  attendance : 
s — Summer  term;  / — Fall  term;  w — Winter  term;  sp — Spring  term. 


NAME. 

Ailes,  Curtis  L.,  /.  w.  sp. 

Albertson,  Joseph,  sp. 

Allen,  Laura  Fern,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Allen,  Robert  Forrest,  f.  w.  sp. 
Alice,  Warder  Clyde,  sp. 
Arrasmith,  Amie  V.,  /. 

Baird,  Helen,  /.  w. 

Bailey,  Ethel  Anna,  s.  f.  zv.  sp. 
Baker,  Jessie  Barbara,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Ball,  Edith  Margaret,  f.  sp. 

Barrett,  James  Orville,  /.  zv. 
Bartel,  Clamor,  f.  w.  sp. 

Beeler,  Jessie,  f.  w.  sp. 

Beeson,  Hugh  Richmond,  f.  w.  sp. 
Bell,  Beatrice,  f.  w.  sp. 

Benham,  Myrtle,  f.  w.  sp. 

Benedict,  Laura,  s. 

Berry,  Mrs.  Susie,  sp. 

Bernhardt,  Carl,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Binford,  Josephine,  f.  w.  sp. 
Blankenship,  Lois,  /.  zv.  sp. 
Blackburn,  Lucile  C.,  s. 

Bogue,  Nina  W.,  f.  sp. 


ADDRESS.  MAJOR  SUBJECT. 

Damascus,  O.  English 
Salem 
Richmond 
Richmond 
Annapolis 
Campbells- 
town,  O.  Music 

Indianola,  111.  Biology 
Richmond  History 
Huntington 
Milton-on- 

Hudson,  N.Y.  Biology 
Greenville,  O.  Mathematics 
Richmond  History 

Richmond 
Connersville 
Ossian 

West  Florence, 

Ohio 

Indianapolis 
Eaton,  O.  Music 

Richmond  Latin 

Greenfield  Chemistry 

Paragon 

Lebanon,  O.  Special 

Fairmount 
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Bonde,  Frederick  B.,  /.  w.  sp. 

Bond,  Flerschel  Henry,  f.  w.  sp. 
Boomershine,  Edna,  f.  w.  sp. 

Booth,  Frederick,  f.  w.  sp. 
Bowman,  Edith,  f.  w.  sp. 

Brodbeck,  Ada,  f.  w.  sp. 

Browder,  Carrie  Tweed, 

Bryne,  Andreas,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Bryne,  Arne,  f.  w.  sp. 

Buckley,  Mary  Ellen,  s. 

Chambers,  Cloyde  C.,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Calbert,  Cecil  K.,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Carter,  Eva,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Carter,  Helen,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Cartland,  Jennie  Brownell,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Clark,  Dortha,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Cloud,  Alonzo  E.,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Cleaver,  Carrie  Marie,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Clements,  Warren,  s.  f.  zv.  sp. 
Coblentz,  Clayton  S.,  s. 

Collins,  Rhoda  Ellen,  .y. 

Collins,  Oscar,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Conley,  Pearl  Marshall,  /. 

Cope,  Ava,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Cope,  Mira,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Corwin,  Juliet,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Craig,  Orville, 

Davis,  Dell  B.,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Dickinson,  J.  Howard,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Dillman,  William,  s. 

Doney,  Edith,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Doan,  Harry,  sp. 

Doane,  Edwin  Lindley,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Dotts,  Raymond  Wilfred,  s. 
Douglas,  Vera  Elizabeth,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Downing,  Della  Mae,  f.  zv.  sp. 


ADDRESS. 

Valley  City, 

MAJOR  SUBJECT. 

N.  D. 

Mathematics 

Mooresville 

Elocution 

Richmond 

English  and 
Literature 

Noblesville 

Hagerstown 

Literature 

Roann 

German 

Indianapolis 

Stavanger, 

Special 

Norway 

Stavanger, 

Norway 

Education 

Indianapolis 

Special 

Damascus,  0. 

Mathematics 

Selma,  O. 
West  Milton, 

Chem.  & Biol. 

Ohio 

Plainfield 

Poughkeepsie, 

N.  Y. 

German 

Dana 

Latin 

Richmond 

Carthage 

Biblical 

Richmond 

Campbells- 

Mathematics 

town,  0. 
Carlos 

Latin 

Richmond 

Economy 

Plainfield 

Plainfield 

Music 

Richmond 
New  Castle 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Richmond 

English 

Cambridge  City 

Richmond 

Westfield 

Mathematics 

Chicago,  111. 
West  Milton, 

Biblical 

Ohio 


Xenia,  O. 


English 
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NAME 

Easterling,  Madge  Lucile,  /.  w.  sp. 
Eaton,  Scott,  f.  w.  sp. 

Edgerton,  Owen  Merrill,  f.  zv. 
Edwards,  William  Samuel,  f.  uo.  sp. 
Ellis,  Cressie  Elizabeth,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Ellis,  John  Thomas,  f.  zv. 

Ellis,  Ellsworth,  sp. 

Ellis,  Mary  Ethel,  f. 

Elliott,  William  Emory,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Eves,  Anna,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Fagan,  William  Brock,  s. 

Farmer,  Earl  Staphord,  s.  - 
Ferris,  Elizabeth,  zv.  sp. 

Frazee,  Grace,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Francisco,  Maria  Garnett,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Freeman,  Gath  Perry,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Fridd,  Paul  D.,  f. 

Garretson,  Arthur  Joel,  f.  zv. 

Gaston,  William  Wales,  zv. 

Gifford,  Jennie,  sp. 

Goldsberry,  Mabel  Anna,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Graves,  Mrs.  Clara  B.,  .y. 

Grave,  Floyd,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Grave,  Zona  Mae,  .y. 

Grace,  Cecelia  Jennie,  s. 

Graham,  Ethel  Edith,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Hallowell,  Mary  E.,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Elalliday,  Mary  Bernda,  /.  zv.  sp. 
Hamilton,  Charles  Edgar,  /.  zv. 
Hamilton,  Maude  Eugene,  zv. 
Harris,  Nina,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Harrison,  Isaac  William,  f. 

Harold,  Haley  Jane,  zv.  sp. 

Harlan,  Flora  Elizabeth,  .y. 

Harvey,  Ruth  Ada,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Haskett,  Jessie  J.,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Haworth,  Mary,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Hawley,  Cora  Grace,  f. 

Henby,  Abbie  Elizabeth,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Hess,  Albert  A.,  sp. 


ADDRESS  MAJOR  SUBJECT 


Kokomo 

Liberty 

Fountain  City 

Monrovia 

Richmond 

Valley  Mills 
Sheridan 

English 

Greentown 

Music 

Greenfield 

Mathematics 

Richmond 

English 

Richmond 

Mathematics 

Whitewater 

Milton 

Elocution 

Rushville 
Richmond 
Richmond 
Valley  City, 

N.  D. 

Pendleton 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Latin 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Music 

Monrovia 

Whitewater 

Richmond 

Chem.  & Biol 

Liberty 

English 

Pendleton 

Latin 

Lynn 

Music 

Richmond 

Mathematics 

Richmond 

Music 

Richmond 

Music 

Richmond 
Richmond 
New  Burling- 
ton, 0. 
Dunreith 
West  Milton, 

Mathematics 

Ohio 

Ridge  Farm, 

German 

111. 

English 

New  Paris,  O.  Latin 

Greenfield 
East  German- 
town 

German 
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Hester,  Della,  /.  w.  sp. 

Hill,  Clyde,  /.  w. 

Hobson,  Laura,  s. 

Hodgin,  Nellie,  s. 

Hollingsworth,  Clarence,  f. 

Hoover,  Lewis,  s.  _ 

Hough,  Mamie,  /.  w.  sp. 

Huber,  Naomi  Regina,  f.  w.  sp. 
Huff,  Charles  Byron,  f.  w.  sp. 
Huff,  Grace  Elizabeth,  f.  w.  sp. 
Hunt,  Agnes,  f.  w.  sp. 

Humrichouse,  Josephine,  f.  w.  sp. 
Hutton,  Sidney  Buchanan,  f.  w.  sp. 
Huron,  Irma  Katherine,  sp. 

Jackson,  Myrtle  Evelyn,  s. 

Jackson,  Lawrence  Newton,  w. 
Jenkins,  Mary  Elizabeth,  f.  w.  sp. 
Jenkins,  Edith  Painter,  f.  w.  sp. 
Johnson,  Arthur  C.,  f.  w.  sp. 
Johnson,  Cyrus  E.,  f.  w. 

Johnson,  Raymond  C.,  sp. 

Jones,  Nellie  J.,  f.  w.  sp. 

Jones,  Beulah  M.,  w.  sp. 

Jones,  E.  Lida,  /.  w.  sp. 

Kautsky,  Anna,  s. 

Keelor,  Ralph  Parker,  /.  w. 

Kemp,  Laura  Mae,  s. 

Kendall,  Alsie  M.,  sp. 

Kelsey,  Mather  B.,  w.  sp. 

Kelly,  Agnes  Rifner,  f.  sp. 

Keltner,  Ruth,  sp. 

King,  Ethel,  f.  w.  sp. 

Kneise,  Katherine,  s. 

Kneise,  Roy,  s. 

Knollenberg,  Walter  S.,  f.  w.  sp. 
Knollenbere,  Lillie  Sarah,  f.  w.  sp. 
Kuhn,  Oliver  Owen,  w.  sp. 

LaFuze,  Luella,  s. 

Lampkins,  Daniel  W.,  f.  w.  sp. 
Lamb,  Nettie  Mae,  sp. 

Larrance,  Hugh,  f.  w.  sp. 


ADDRESS 

Vermilion 

MAJOR  SUBJECT 

Grove,  111. 
Paoli 

Damascus, 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Fowler 

0. 

Richmond 

Music 

Richmond 

Latin 

Martinsville 

Leesburg, 

Plainfield 

0.  Greek 

St.  Joseph, 

111. 

Brookville,  Md. 
Danville 

Anderson 

Richmond 

Mathematics 

Kaw  City, 

Ok. 

Damascus, 

0. 

Dunreith 

Lynn 

Physics 

Carmel 

Mathematics 

Modoc 

Hartford, 

Conn. 

Library 

Science 

Richmond 

German  and 

French 

Indianapolis 
Richmond 
New  Paris,  O. 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Richmond  Music 
Anderson 

Richmond  English 
CambridgeCity  Literature 
Cambridge  City 
Richmond 

Richmond  History 
Richmond  History 

Liberty 

Anderson  English 
Jennings,  La.  Music 
Vermilion 

Grove,  111.  Chemistry 
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Lashley,  Elizabeth,  s. 

Lawrence,  Mary  Windle,  f,  w.  sp. 
Lefevre,  Gertrude,  w.  sp. 

Leonard,  Anna  May,  f.  w.  sp. 
Lybrook,  Ethel,  f.  w.  sp. 

Lyons,  Harriet,  f.  w.  sp. 

Mace,  Pearl,  s. 

Macy,  Owen  Bevan,  sp. 

Magaw,  Wilson,  f.  w.  sp. 

McLane,  Lorena  C.,  sp. 

Marsh,  Hadleigh,  f.  w.  sp. 
Marshall,  Horace  W.,  sp. 
Marshall,  Thomas,  s. 

Marshall,  Clara,  sp. 

Maris,  Anna  Jane,  /.  w.  sp. 
Marlette,  Laura,  w.  sp. 

Marlatt,  Alice  Lois,  f.  w .sp. 
Markle,  Millard,  s.  sp. 

Mather,  Raymond  B.,  f.  w.  sp. 
Mawhood,  Nellie  Clare,  s. 
Mendenhall,  Myra  D.,  sp. 
Michael,  Edgar,  f.  w. 

Midkiff,  Flora  E.,  f.  w.  sp. 

Mills,  Anna  M.,  f.  w. 

Mills,  Elizabeth,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Mills,  Mabel  C,  f. 

Mingle,  Nelle  E.,  f. 

Moore,  Edith  S.,  sp. 

Moore,  Ethel  Ruth,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Moore,  Pearl,  s. 

Morrow,  Ruth,  f. 

Moran,  Sarah,  s. 

Mount,  Paul  A.,  s. 

Murphy,  Elizabeth,  f. 

Murray,  Annie  Etta,  f. 

Mulry,  Katherine,  s. 

Mulliken,  Clarence,  s. 

Napier,  R.  Aaron,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Newsom,  Clarence,  f.  zv. 

Newsom,  Floyd  P.,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Newman,  Clara  G.,  s. 

Newman,  Alice  E.,  s. 

Newlin,  Genevieve,  f.  zv.  sp. 


ADDRESS 

MAJOR  SUBJECT 

Ceiitreville 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Music 

Liberty 

Literature 

Kitchell 

Richmond 

History 

Winchester 
Lewisville 
Richmond 
Dublin 
Chicago,  111. 
Lewisville 
Mt.  Summit 
New  Castle 

History 

Paoli 

Latin 

Monrovia 

Latin 

Richmond 

Music 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Westfield 

Pendleton 

Chem.  & Math, 

Knightstown 

English 

Strawns 

Literature 

Ridge  Farm, 
111. 

Mooresville 

Pendleton 

Richmond 

English 

Huntington 
Liberty 
Campbells- 
town,  O. 

Music 

Modoc 

Richmond 

Mathematics 

Carmel 

Biblical 

South  Charles- 

ton, O. 
Indianapolis 

Special 

Franklin 

Richmond 

Biblical 

Elizabethtown 

Carthage 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Music 
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Norris,  William  B.,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Norris,  John  Earle,  f,  zv. 

North,  Dwight  Bodine,  f. 

Norton,  Alice  Emmeline,  f.  zv.  sp. 

O’Leary,  John,  s. 

Overman,  Thurman,  s. 

Overman,  Edna,  s. 

Paddock,  Edith,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Parker,  Mrs.  Ida  B.,  f.  w.  sp. 

Parker,  Lettie,  f.  zv. 

Parker,  Howard  C.,  f.  w. 

Petry,  Loren  C.,  zv.  sp. 

Petty,  Jessie,  f. 

Peterson,  Ethel  Lillian,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Pring,  Margaret,  s. 

Pusey,  Eva,  s. 

Pusinella,  Agnes  L.,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Raidabaugh,  Helen,  f. 

Randall,  Grace  Corinne,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Ratliff,  Clara  Bertha,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Ratcliff,  Owen  L.,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Reagan,  Rezin,  f.  zv  .sp. 

Reese,  Catherine  V.,  s. 

Rich,  Marjory,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Richey,  Vaughn,  s. 

Richcreek,  Bertha,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Ritchhart,  Earl  D.,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Robbins,  Alma  Catherine,  s.  f.  zv.  sp. 
Roberts,  Mrs.  Harry  B.,  s. 

Rogers,  Olive  Susan,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Roop,  Alta,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Roop,  Bess,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Rundles,  J.  Clinton,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Ryan,  Oswald,  s. 

Saint,  Pauline,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Samms,  Mrs.  Carrie  Rowe,  /.  zv.  sp. 
Sanzenbacher,  Walter  Otto,  f. 

Scott,  Mae,  f.  sp. 

Shute,  Florence,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Shuman,  Ethel,  s. 

Simms,  Clara  A.,  s. 

Skinner,  Myrtle  B.,  sp. 

Smelser,  India  H.,  f.  w.  sp. 

Smith,  Clyde  Ermon,  /.  zv.  sp. 
Smith,  Emmajean,  s. 


ADDRESS 

Carthage 

MAJOR  SUBJECT 

Carthage 

Milton 

Carthage,  Mo. 
New  Paris,  0. 

Ger.  & French 

Knightstown 

Knightstown 

Mathematics 

Darlington 

Literature 

Richmond 

Biblical 

Richmond 

Carthage 

English 

New  Paris,  O. 

Kokomo 

Biblical 

Richmond 

Pendleton 

Greenfield 

English  Lit. 

Cam’bridgeCity  Music 

Plainfield 

Mathematics 

Eaton,  0. 

History 

Richmond 

English 

Russiaville 

Mathematics 

Carmel 
Green’s  Fork 

Chem.  & Biol. 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Windfall 

Music 

Noblesville 

Chemistry 

Economy 

Kennard 

English 

Amo 

German 

Versailles,  0. 

Ger.  & French 

Versailles,  O. 
Ft.  Wayne 

Ger.  & French 

Anderson 
New  Castle 

History 

Chicago,  111. 

Biblical 

Piqua,  0. 

Mathematics 

Richmond 

Music 

Richmond 
Alexandria 
Chicago,  111. 

Latin 

Fountain  City 

Music 

Richmond 

Richmond 

German 

Richmond 

Latin 
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ADDRESS 

MAJOR  SUBJECT 

Smith,  Vera,  s. 

Richmond 

Latin 

Smith,  Pluma,  /.  w. 

Upland 

English 

Spradling,  Birney  Davis,  f.  w.  sp. 

Rushville 

Stauffer,  Edna  Cecile,  w.  sp. 

Centreville 

Music 

Stewart,  Mabel,  f.  w.  sp. 

Lewisville 

Music 

Stanley,  Earl  Norris,  f.  w.  sp. 

Liberty 

Stanley,  Grace  Tipton,  f.  w.  sp. 

Liberty 

Stanley,  Susannah,  f.  w.  sp. 

Economy 

Biology  ; 

Stalker,  Roxie  M.,  f.  w.  sp. 

Westfield 

Stiveson,  Dott,  f.  w.  sp. 

Richmond 

Music 

Stubbs,  Bertha,  w.  sp. 

West  Elkton, 

Ohio 

Biblical 

Sumner,  Clarence,  f.  w.  sp. 

Noblesville 

Sutton,  Anna  G.,  f.  w.  sp. 

Balbec 

Sutton,  Helena  Baxter,  f.  w.  sp. 

Ft  Madison, 

Iowa 

- 

Swallow,  Beatrice  J.,  f.  w.  sp. 

East  German- 
town 

Taber,  Anna  Keese,  f. 

Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

Taber,  E.  Inez,  f.  w.  sp. 

Marshalhown, 

Iowa 

Biblical 

Taylor,  Hazel,  f.  w.  sp. 

Pendleton 

Teas,  Dorothy,  f.  w.  sp. 

Carthage,  Mo. 

Test,  B.  Grace,  s. 

Richmond 

Literature 

Thistlethwaite,  Glenn,  sp. 

Westfield 

Thomas,  Ethel  A.,  sp. 

Richmond 

German 

Thomas  Rena  Lucretia,  f.  w.  sp. 

Fountain  City 

Thomas,  Auretta  M.,  sp. 

Fountain  City 

Thompson,  Margaret  Mears,  f.  w.  sp.  Richmond 

English 

Thornburg,  Charles  E.,  f.  w.  sp. 

Dublin 

Biblical 

Titsworth,  Frederick  Harrison,  w. 

Canton,  O. 

Titsworth,  Helen  Bills,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Canton,  O. 

Toner,  Hazel  K.,  zv.  sp. 

Martinsville 

Trueblood,  Clifford  Emmett, /.  zt;.  Salem 

Trueblood,  Anna  Mabel,  zv.  sp. 

Salem 

Trueblood,  Ednah  Winifred, /.  zt;.  Marion 

Upp,  Ora  W.,  f. 

Greenfield,  0. 

Van  Buskirk,  Orrill,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Roann 

Vess,  Wilmaetta,  f.  zv. 

New  Richmond 

Vess,  Ida  G.,  f.  zv.  sp. 

New  Richmond 

Votaw,  Helen,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Indianapolis 

Music 

Wann,  Norman  G.,  f.  zv.  sp. 

Vermilion 

Grove,  111 

Weesner,  Oliver,  sp.  Mooresville 
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Weekly,  Edna  Mae,  sp. 

White,  Herbert  E.,  f,  w.  sp. 
White,  Dorwin  Baker,  f.  w.  sp. 
Whitacre,  Martha  A.,  sp. 
Whitsit,  Grace,  i-. 

White,  Harriett, 

Wilson,  Irene,  f.  w.  sp. 

Wilson,  Elizabeth,  f.  w.  sp. 
Wilson,  Lena,  s. 

Williams,  Everett,  f.  w.  sp. 

Williams,  Elizabeth,  s. 

Williams,  Zona  M.,  sp. 

Williams,  Howard  C.,  w.  sp. 
Wilcox,  Mary  Ella,  s. 

Winslow,  Ernest  N.,  f. 

Witter,  Veva  M.,  f.  zv.  sp. 
Winder,  Alice,  s. 

Wolf,  Mary  H.,  sp. 

Wollam,  Roy  Hiram, 

Wolford,  Grace,  f.  zju.  sp. 
Woody,  Ora  Ella,  sp. 

Wood,  Wyatt  Sumner,  s. 

Zimmerman,  Americas,  /.  zv.  sp. 


Students  in 


NAME. 

Beeson,  Mrs.  James 
Close,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Dunlop,  Jane  M. 
Fisher,  Edgar 
Greenstreet,  J.  A. 
Hough,  Emma 
Hershberg,  Mrs.  John 
Jones,  Hannah 
Kienker,  Anna 
Leeds,  Mrs.  Jennie 
Leeson,  Emma 
Lesh,  Carolyne 
Likins,  Lulu  M. 
Mooney,  Margaret  M. 


ADDRESS 

MAJOR  SUBJECT 

Fairmount 

Music 

Carthage 

Portland 

Richmond 

Indianapolis 

Greenfield 

New  Castle 

German 

Indianapolis 
Union  City 
Vermilion 
Grove,  111. 

Chem.  & Biol. 

Richmond 

English  Lit. 

Westfield 
Richmond 
Palestine,  0. 
Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Mathematics 

Lynn 
Richmond 
Campbells- 
town,  0. 

Music 

Smithfield,  0. 
Richmond 

Music 

Thorntown 

Richmond 

Mathematics 

Richmond 

History 

College  Courses 


ADDRESS. 

MAJOR  SUBJECT. 

Richmond 

Biblical 

Richmond 

Biblical 

Richmond 

History 

Richmond 

History 

Richmond 

History 

Richmond 

Histor}^ 

Richmond 

Biblical 

Richmond 

History 

Richmond 

French 

Richmond 

French 

Richmond 

History 

Richmond 

Biblical 

Richmond 

Biblical 

Richmond 

French 
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NAME 

Meyer,  Ida  M. 

Marvel,  Mrs.  Dr.  Charles 
Mott,  Siipt.  T.  A.  (A.  M.) 
Newman,  Clara  G. 

Price,  Abbie 
Simpson,  Grace  E. 

Salter,  Carolyne 
Thomas,  Ethel 
Test,  Grace 
Thompson,  Harriett 
Unthank,  Alice  E. 
Whitacre,  Martha  A. 
Woodward,  Ada 
Williams,  Elizabeth 
Williams,  Sarah  J. 

Wilson,  E.  Annie,  B.  L. 


ADDRESS 

MAJOR  SUBJECT 

Richmond 

French 

Richmond 

Biblical 

Richmond 

Biblical 

Richmond 

French 

Richmond 

French 

Richmond 

Eli  story 

Richmond 

Biblical 

Richmond 

History 

Richmond 

History 

Richmond 

F rench 

Richmond 

Biblical 

Richmond 

French 

Richmond 

French 

Richmond 

History 

Richmond 

Biblical 

Richmond 

French 

Total  number  enrolled  during  the  year,  including  Summer 

School  of  1905 416 

Number  enrolled  in  Teachers’  College  Courses 30 

Total  enrollment  for  year,  exclusive  of  duplicates 408 


Enumeration  by  States 

Students  were  enrolled  during  the  year  from  the  following 
States:  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Indian  Territory, 

Iowa,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  and  Tennessee;  and  from  Norway. 
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Anglo  Saxon 58 
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Civics 47 
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Courses  of  Study 38 
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Degrees 35“37 
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Biology 75>  94 

Chemistry 72,  97 
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Elocution  and  Oratory  . . 62,  95 

English 57,  91 
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German 54,  97 

Greek 48 
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Latin 49,  93 

Mathematics 65,  92 

Music 80 

Philosophy  38 
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Physics 71,  97 

Discipline 102 
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English  Literature 57 

Equipment . 17-24 

Expenses 98,  104 
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Financial  Aid 106 

Financial  Board 5 
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CALENDAR 


1906 

March  26 — Monday.  Spring  Term  begins. 

Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 
March  27 — Tuesday.  Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 

May  16 — Wednesday.  Last  day  for  handing  in  Theses  for  Degrees. 
June  8 — Friday — 8:00  p.m.  Semi-annual  Music  Recital. 

June  9 — Saturday — 8:00  p.m.  Annual  Elocutionary  Entertainment. 
June  10 — Sabbath — 10:00  a.m.  Baccalaureate  Service. 

8:00  P.M.  Address  before  Christian  Associa- 
tions. 

June  11 — Monday — 8:00  p.m.  Public  Exercises  of  Ionian  and 

Phoenix  Societies. 

% 

June  12 — Tuesday — 9 a.m.  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

10:00  A.M.  Class  Day  Exercises. 

6:00  P.M.  Annual  Tea  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation. 

7 :30  P.M.  Business  Meeting  of  Alumni  As- 
sociation. 

June  13 — Wednesday — 10:00  a.m.  Commencement. 

4:00  P.M.  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Alumni  Association. 

SUMMER  VACATION. 

September  24 — Monday.  Fall  Term  begins. 

September  24  and  25.  Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 
September  26 — Wednesday.  Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 
October  3 — Wednesday — ^9:00  a.m.  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
November  29 — Thursday.  Thanksgiving  recess  of  three  days  begins. 
December  15 — Saturday — 8:00  p.m.  Semi-annual  Music  Recital. 
December  21 — Friday.  Fall  Term  ends. 


winter  vacation. 


CALENDAR 


1907 

January  1 — Tuesday.  Winter  Term  begins. 

Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 

January  2 — Wednesday.  Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 
January  9 — Wednesday.  Last  day  for  handing  in  subjects  of 

Theses  for  Degrees. 

March  19 — Tuesday.  Winter  Term  ends. 

SPRING  VACATION. 

March  25 — Monday.  Spring -Term  begins. 

Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 
March  26 — Tuesday.  Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 

May  15 — Wednesday.  Last  day  for  handing  in  Theses  for  Degrees. 
June  7 — Friday — 8:00  p.m.  Semi-annual  Music  Recital 
June  8 — Saturday — 8:00  p.m.  Annual  Elocutionary  Entertainment. 
June  9 — Sabbath — 10:00  a.m.  Baccalaureate  service. 

8:00  P.M.  Address  before  the  Christian  As- 
sociations. 

June  10 — Monday — 8:00  p.m.  Public  Exercises  of  Ionian  and 

Phoenix  Societies. 

June  11 — Tuesday — 9:00  a.m.  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
10:00  A.M.  Class  Day  Exercises. 

5 :00  P.M.  Business  Meeting  of  Alumni  As- 
sociation. 

7 :00  P.M.  Annual  Tea  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation. 

June  12 — Wednesday — 10:00  a.m.  Commencement. 

4:00  P.M.  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Alumni  Association. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  COLLEGE 


Amos  K.  Hollowell,  President 
Benjamin  Johnson,  Vice-President 
Morris  E.  Cox,  Secretary 
Finley  Newlin,  Treasurer 

Executive  Committee 

Timothy  Nicholson,  Chairman  Amos  K.  Hollowell 
Benjamin  Johnson  Mary  H.  Goddard 

Caroline  M.  Wright 


Committee  on  Officers 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  Chairman  Morris  E.  Cox 

Joseph  A.  Goddard  Amos  K.  Hollowell 

Caroline  M.  Wright  Timothy  Nicholson 

Auditing  Committee 

Benjamin  Johnson,  Chairman  Morris  E.  Cox 
Allen  Jay.  Amos  K.  Hollowell 

Local  Committee 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  Chairman  Allen  Jay 

Benjamin  Johnson 

Committee  on  Boarding  Department,  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Allen  Jay,  Chairman  Esther  Pugh 

Robert  L.  Kelly  Caroline  M.  Wright 

Mary  A.  Goddard  Benjamin  Johnson 

Committee  on  Religious  Instruction 

Allen  Jay,  Chairman  Joseph  R.  Evans 

Amos  K.  Hollowell  John  T.  Stout 

Committee  on  Books,  Stationery  and  Printing 

Robert  L,  Kelly,  Chairman  Joseph  R.  Evans 
Amos  K.  Hollowell  John  T.  Stout 

Visiting  Committee 

Esther  Pugh,  Chairman  Mary  H.  Goddard 

Morris  E.  Cox  John  T.  Stout 


Tftistccs  from  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting 


Mary  H.  Goddard  . . 

Esther  Pugh  

Timothy  Nicholson 
Joseph  A.  Goddard  . 

Allen  Jay  

Benjamin  Johnson 


Muncie,  Ind.  . . 
. Selma,  Ohio  . . 
.Richmond,  Ind. 
.Muncie,  Ind.  .. 
.Richmond,  Ind. 
.Richmond,  Ind. 


Term  expires 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1907 

1908 

1908 


Trustees  from  Western  Yearly  Meeting 

Term  expires 


MorIhs  E.  Cox,  Westfield,  Ind 1906 

Lily  M.  Hiss,  Plainfield,  Ind 1906 

Amos  K.  Hollowell,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (2505  College  Ave.)...1907 

John  T.  Stout,  Paoli,  Ind 1907 

Joseph  R.  Evans,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (1912  North  N.  J.  St.)...  1908  ‘ 

Caroline  M.  Wright,  Kokomo,  Ind 1908 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  President  of  the  College  (ex-officio). 


Trustees  of  Endowment  and  Trust  Funds 

Mordecai  M.  White  (President  Fourth  National  Bank,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio),  President. 

Joseph  R.  Evans  (Indianapolis,  Indiana),  Treasurer. 

Timothy  Nicholson  (Book  Dealer,  Richmond,  Indiana),  Secre- 
tary and  Member  of  Investment  Committee. 

William  P.  Henley  (Cashier  Bank  of  Carthage,  Carthage,  In- 
diana), Chairman  of  Investment  Committee. 

Nathan  Pickett  (President  Howard  National  Bank,  Kokomo,  In- 
diana), Member  of  Investment  Committee. 


THE  FACULTY 


Robert  Lincoln  Kelly,  President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Ph.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1888;  Principal  Secondary  Schools,  1888-98;  Graduate 
Student,  The  University  of  Chicago,  six  quarters  ; Ph.  M.  ibid,  1899  ; Fellow  in 
Philosophy,  ihidy  1899-1900 ; Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Acting  President 
{locum  tenens)  Penn  College,  1900-01;  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Dean, 
Earlham  College,  1901-03;  Elected  President  of  Earlham  College,  February,  1903. 


David  Worth  Dennis,  Professor  of  Biology. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1873  ; Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Earlham  College,  1873-75  ; 
A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1879 ; President  of  Wilmington  College,  1879-81 : Professor 
of  Biology  and  Chemistry,  Earlham  College,  1884;  Ph.  D.,  Syracuse  University, 
1886;  Student  in  the  Universities  of  Gottingen,  Bonn  and  Edinburgh,  1889-90 ; 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Earlham  College,  1884-87  ; Professor  of  Biology,  Earlham 
College,  from  1887. 

William  Newby  Trueblood,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Rhet- 
oric and  Anglo-Saxon. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1873  ; A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1891 ; Professor  of  Eng- 
lish, Earlham  College,  1875-79,  and  from  1884. 

Cyrus  Wilburn  Hodgin,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Econ- 
omy. 

Graduate  of  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  1867  ; Professor  of  History,  Indiana 
State  Normal  School,  1872-81;  Acting  Associate  President  Indiana  State  Normal 
School,  1878-79;  Principal  Richmond  Normal  School,  1883-87;  A.  M.,  Earlham 
College,  1888  ; Graduate  Student  in  History  and  Political  Science,  University  of 
Chicago,  1892-93  ; Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy,  Earlham  College, 
since  1887. 

Edwin  Pritchard  Trueblood^  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory, 
and  Director  of  Gymnasium. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1885  ; B,  L.,  University  of  Michigan,  1887  ; A.  M.,  Earl- 
ham College,  1890 ; Professor  of  Elocution,  Earlham  College,  from  1888. 

Robert  Lemuel  Sackett,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy. 

B.  S.  (C.  E-),  University  of  Michigan,  1891  ; War  Department,  River  and  Harbor 
Surveys,  1891 ; Degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  University  of  Michigan,  1896  : Professor 
of  Applied  Mathematics,  Earlham  College,  from  1891 ; Special  appointment  in 
Geological  Survey  for  1904,  on  Stream  Pollution. 

William  Dennis  Collins,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1895  ; A.  M.,  Harvard  University,  1897  ; Assistant  in 
Physics,  Harvard  University,  1895-97  ; Instructor  in  Physics,  Radcliflfe  College, 
1896-97  ; Professor  in  Physics,  Earlham  College,  from  1897  to  1906. 
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Harlow  Lindley_,  Librarian,  and  Professor  of  History. 

B.  L,,  Earlham  College,  1898;  A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1899;  Graduate  Student, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1899  ; Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago,  six 
quarters;  Librarian  Earlham  College,  from  1898;  Instructor  in  History,  Earlham 
College,  1899-1901  ; Assistant  Professor  of  History,  1901-1905;  Fellow  in  History, 
The  University  of  Chicago,  1902-03. 

Allen  David  Hole,  Professor  of  Geology,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 
and  Curator  of  the  Joseph  Moore  Museum. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1897 ; Teacher  in  Secondary  Schools,  1897-1900  ; Graduate ' 
Student  University  of  Chicago,  six  quarters;  A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1901; 
Earlham  College,  from  1900. 

Cleveland  King  Chase,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. • 

A.  B , Oberlin  College,  1891 ; A.  M.,  ibid,  1896;  Honorary  Fellow  in  Latin,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1893-94  ; Graduate  Scholar,  ibid,  1894-95  ; Fellow,  ibid,  1895-96; 
Instructor  in  Latin,  Oberlin  College,  1896-99;  Student  at  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  1899-1900;  Student  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  in 
Rome,  1900-1901;  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  The  State  University  of  Iowa, 
1901-02;  Earlham  College,  from  1902. 

Elbert  Russell,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation, 
and  College  Pastor. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1894;  A M , Earlham  College,  3895  ; Professor  Biblical 
Instruction,  Earlham  College,  1895-1901 ; Graduate  Student  University  of  Chicago, 
1901-02 ; Fellow  in  New  Testament,  ibid,  1902-03;  Earlham  College,  from  1903. 

Arthur  M.  Charles,  Professor  of  German  and  Acting-Professor 
of  French. 

B S.,  Earlham  College,  1894;  A.  M.,  Haverford  College,  1896  ; Teacher  of  English 
and  German,  and  Principal  Secondary  Schools,  1896-1902  ; Student  University  of 
Jena,  Summer  Term,  1898 ; Student  at  Universities  of  Munich  and  Berlin,  1902-04  ; 
University  of  Besancon,  Summer  Term,  1903;  Earlham  College,  from  1904. 

Edwin  Diller  Starbuck,  Professor  of  Education. 

A.  B.,  Indiana  University,  1890  ; M A , Harvard  University,  1895  ; Ph,  D.,  Clark 
University,  1897;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Vincennes  University,  1891-93; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Stanford  University,  1897-1904;  Scholar  in 
Harvard  University,  1893-95  ; Fellow  in  Psychology  and  Education,  Clark  Uni- 
versity, 1895-97  ; Student  in  University  of  Zurich,  1903-04;  Lecturer  in  Pacific 
Theological  Seminary,  1902-03  ; in  Western  Reserve,  Summer  Session,  1903;  in 
Woodbrooke  Summer  School,  England,  1903;  and  in  the  Summer  School  of  the 
South,  1904  ; Professor  of  Education,  Earlham  College,  1904  to  1906. 

Lilian  V.  Kaminski,  Professor  of  Greek. 

A.  B..  Earlham  College,  1898;  Bryn  Mawr  Scholar,  1898-99;  Professor  Greek, 
Wilmington  College,  1901-03;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
1904;  Assistant  in  Latin,  Earlham  College,  1904-05;  Professor  of  Greek,  Earlham 
College,  since  1905. 

Edwin  Morrison^  Professor  of  Physics,  elect. 

B.  S . Earlham  College,  1888;  M.  S.,  ibid,  1891  ; Graduate  Student  Indiana  State 
University,  one  term;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago,  three 
quarters;  Principal  and  Teacher  in  Secondary  Schools,  1888-1892;  President 
Friends  Polytechnic  Institute,  189’-1895  ; Professor  of  Science  Pacific  College, 
1895-1901 ; Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Penn  College,  1901-06. 
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Anna  Diller  Starbuck,  Director  of  Department  of  Music. 

Graduate  Hcllmuth  College  School  of  Music,  1887  ; Student  of  Carl  Reinecke  and  others 
in  Conservatorium  of  Music,  Leipsic,  1887-89;  Teacher  of  Harmony  and  Counterpoint, 
Hellmuth  College,  1889-90;  Director  of  Music,  Bishop  Hopkins  Hall,  Burlington,  Vt., 
1890-93;  Student  in  Radcliffe  College,  1893-96;  Director  of  Music,  Dana  Hall  School, 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  189^-97;  A.  B.,  Stanford  University,  1903  ; Student  ot  Robert  Freund 
and  others  in  Musikschule,  Zurich,  1903-04;  Earlham  College,  1905-06. 

Lucy  Francisco,  Director  of  Department  of  Music,  elect. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1895 ; A M.,26fd,  1898;  Music  Student  of  Laura  C.  Gaston,  Rich- 
mond, Indiana,  1887-95;  Graduate  Scholar,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1895-97;  Teacher  of 
Science,  High  School,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  1897-98  ; Director  of  Music  and  Professor 
of  German,  Friends  University,  Wichita,  Kansas,  1899-1903  ; Graduate  Student,  The 
Univetsity  of  Chicago,  Summer,  1901  ; Graduate  Student,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Summer,  1902 ; Student  of  Xaver  Scharwenka  and  others  in  Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Conservatorium  of  Music,  Berlin,  1903-04;  Director  of  Music,  Friends  University, 
1904-06. 

Laurence  Hadley,  Instructor  in  Pure  Mathematics. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1902;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Michigan, 
Summer,  1904 ; Earlham  College,  from  1902. 

Carrie  Lane  Charles,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

Ph.  B„  Earlham  College,  1894;  Teacher  of  French  and  German,  Secondary  Schools, 
1895-98  and  1899-1902;  Graduate  Scholar,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1898-99 ; Student  Uni- 
versity of  Munich,  1902-03  ; University  of  Berlin,  1903-04;  University  of  Besancon, 
Summer  Term,  1903  ; Earlham  College,  since  1904. 

Murray  Shipley  Ken  worthy.  Instructor  in  Biblical  Literature. 

B.  L.,  Earlham  College,  1900;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1905;  Pastor  Friends’  Church,  Paoli  and 
Kokomo,  Indiana  ; Earlham  College,  since  1904. 

Elsie  M.  Marshall,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Science,  and  Assistant 
in  Physical  Culture. 

Undergraduate  Student,  Lewis  Institute;  Graduate  Drexel  Institute,  1904;  Candidate 
for  A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1906. 

Edgar  H.  Stranahan,  Instructor  in  Biblical  Literature. 

B.  L.,  Earlham  College,  1898;  Pastor  Friends’  Church,  Jonesboro,  Ind.,  1898-1900; 
Sabina,  Ohio,  1900-1904  ; Professor  of  Greek  and  Biblical  Instruction,  Wilmington  Col- 
lege, 1904-05  ; Earlham  College,  1905-06. 

Walter  Coffin  Wilson,  Assistant  Physical  Director  and  Instructor 
in  Mathematics. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1904;  Graduate  Student  and  Assistant  in  Gymnasium,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, 1904-05  ; Earlham  College,  since  1905. 

Sarah  D.  Hill,  Instructor  in  German  and  French. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1901  ; Graduate  Scholar,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1903-04;  Fellow 
in  German,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1904-05;  Earlham  College,  since  1905, 

Clara  Brown,  Lady  Principal  and  Assistant  in  English. 

B.  L.,  Earlham  College,  1897  ; Instructor  in  English,  Noblesville  High  School,  1897-1905  ; 
Earlham  College,  since  1905. 
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Jessie  Monteze  Jay,  Instructor  of  Violin. 

Student  of  Cincinnati  College  of  Music,  and  Pupil  of  Prof.  Richard  Schliewen. 

Jennie  Edwards,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music. 

Graduate  Metropolitan  School  of  Music,  1905  ; Student  of  Mr.  Edward  Nell  j Earlham 
College,  since  1905. 

J.  Herschel  Coffin,  Instructor  in  Psychology  and  Director  of  the 
Psychological  Laboratory,  elect. 

B.  S.,  Penn  College,  190a;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1904;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  1903-04;  Fellow  in  Psychology,  Cornell  University,  1904-05;  Assistant  in 
Psychology,  Cornell  University,  1905-06. 

Leon  L.  Tyler,  Assistant  in  English. 

L.  L.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1900;  Principal  Fairmount  Academy,  1901-05; 
Candidate  for  A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1906. 

Marcia  M.  Furnas,  Assistant  in  Latin,  elect. 

Candidate  for  A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1906. 

Dorothy  Teas,  Library  Cataloguer. 

De  Ella  Leonard,  Assistant  in  Library. 

Annette  Johnson,  Assistant  in  Library. 

Clarence  W.  Sumner,  Assistant  in  Library. 

Clarence  Edwin  Flynn,  Assistant  in  Library. 

Other  Officers 

William  Furnas,  Superintendent. 

Deborah  Moore  Furnas,  Matron. 

Finley  Newlin,  Treasurer  and  Postmaster. 

Melinne  Ellen  Cloud,  Secretary  to  the  President. 

Marmaduke  Gluys,  Engineer  and  Mechanician. 
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Early  History* 

Earlham  College  is  the-  outgrowth  of  the  educational 
enterprise  which  characterized  the  pioneer  settlers  in 
eastern  Indiana  and  western  Ohio.  It  was  projected  as 
early  as  the  year  1837.  It  was  opened  for  students  in 
1847  and  maintained  as  a school  of  advanced  grade  until 
1859,  when  it  was  organized  as  Earlham  College. 

Its  earliest  officers  and  teachers  were  men  and 
women  from  New  England,  whose  refinement,  force  of 
character  and  scholarly  attainments  gave  to  the  school, 
from  its  beginning,  an  enviable  reputation  throughout 
the  Ohio  Valley.  It  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
been  one  of  the  foremost  among  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  West  in  the  promotion  of  advanced  practical 
instruction  in  science.  In  the  year  1853  it  made  the 
first  beginning  in  Indiana  toward  a permanent  collec- 
tion of  material  in  Geology  and  Natural  History  for 
purposes  of  college  instruction.  The  present  Earlham 
College  museum,  with  its  more  than  twenty-five  thou- 
sand specimens,  is  the  outgrowth  of  that  beginning. 
About  the  same  time  the  first  astronomical  observatory 
in  the  state  was  established  at  Earlham.  A room  in  Earl- 
ham Hall,  adjoining  the  present  quarters  of  the  Christian 
Associations,  was  the  location  of  the  first  chemical  labo- 
ratory for  the  use  of  college  students  in  Indiana. 

Christian  Caltnre* 

Earlham  College  was  founded  and  is  controlled  by 
the  Orthodox  Friends.  It  is  pervaded  by  the  utmost 
catholicity  in  regard  to  non-essentials  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious faith.  The  members  of  its  present  faculty  have 
been  drawn  from  several  different  evangelical  churches. 
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No  distinction  of  church  membership  prevails  among 
its  students,  about  one-half  of  them  being  drawn  from 
outside  the  Friends  Church.  The  church  affiliation  of  stu- 
dents recently  in  attendance,  includes:  Friends,  Presby- 

terians, Protestant  Episcopal,  Lutherans,  Methodists,  United 
Presbyterians,  United  Brethren,  Congregationalists,  New 
Lights,  Christians,  Roman  Catholics,  Evangelical  Associa- 
tion, Universalists,  German  Reformed,  as  well  as  non- 
church members. 

Earlham  is  a distinctively  Christian  college.  It  main- 
tains a standard  of  scholarship,  the  breadth  and  thorough- 
ness of  which  have  been  signally  recognized  by  the  leading 
American  universities.  At  the  same  time  its  management 
proceeds  upon  the  assumpton  that,  apart  from  the  inculca- 
tion of  morality,  virtue  and  religion,  no  amount  of  in- 
tellectual training  will  adequately  fit  young  men  and  women 
for  usefulness  in  life. 

It  is  a fundamental  principle  in  the  organization  of 
Earlham  College  that  for  the  exertion  of  a wide  and  perma- 
nent influence  upon  the  character  of  students,  the  religious 
forces  of  an  institution  of  higher  education  must  find  rec- 
ognized and  efficient  leadership  in  a faculty  composed  ex- 
clusively of  teachers  whose  religious  character  is  as  con- 
spicuous and  genuine  as  is  their  scholarship  and  teaching 
skill.  Not  less  than  85  per  cent,  of  all  the  students  in  at- 
tendance last  year  were  consistent  Christians.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  original  purpose  of  its  founders,  the  religious 
influences  within  the  college  are  of  the  most  positive  char- 
acter, and  in  harmony  with  the  evangelical  Christian  doc- 
trines. But  the  courses  of  study  and  the  instruction  in  all 
departments  are  such  as  to  foster  in  students  a spirit  of 
broad  and  impartial  research.  For  a statement  of  the 
formal  instruction  in  Biblical  studies,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Department  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation. 

A College  as  Contrasted  with  a University. 

Earlham  College  has  no  Preparatory  Department.* 
In  the  Department  of  Biblical  Literature  graduate  work  is 

* For  special  classes  for  the  accommodation  of  students  deficient  in  preparatory  work,  see 
statement  on  a subsequent  page. 
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ofifered  and  a small  number  of  graduate  students  is  always 
enrolled.  Its  main  purpose,  however,  is  to  offer  under- 
graduate training  of  the  most  thorough  and  liberal  char- 
acter under  conditions  more  favorable  in  many  respects 
than  can  be  maintained  in  an  overcrowded  institution  of 
complex  organization  and  numerous  lines  and  grades  of 
work.  Upon  their  completion  of  a college  course,  Earlham 
encourages  its  graduates  to  prosecute  their  work  for  ad- 
vanced or  professional  degrees  in  universities  which  offer 
the  best  advantages  in  the  particular  department  to  which 
each  individual  student  looks  forward.  In  this  way  a high 
degree  of  efficiency  is  assured  in  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  study.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy  is  abundantly 
justified  by  the  large  number  of  Earlham  graduates  who, 
from  year  to  year,  pursue  with  distinction  to  themselves 
and  their  Alma  Mater,  graduate  courses  in  the  leading  uni- 
versities in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  As  a college,  in  dis- 
tinction from  a university,  Earlham  makes  the  unfolding 
‘ of  character  of  as  much  importance  as  the  training  of  the 
intellect.  In  the  promotion  of  these  two  fundamental  ends 
it  offers  to  students  the  following  distinct  advantages: 

(1)  A high  standard  of  requirement  for  matricula- 
tion and  graduation. 

(2)  A faculty  strong  in  scholarship  and  teaching 

skill. 

(3)  Extensive  and  excellent  laboratory  and  library 
advantages. 

(4)  Close  contact  of  individual  students  with  in- 
structors whose  character  and  ability  quicken  the  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  social  life  of  students,  and  incite  to 
worthy  ideals  and  achievements. 

(5)  Instruction  during  the  earlier  as  well  as  in  the 
later  years  of  the  college  course  by  professors  of  recognized 
standing  in  their  special  departments. 

(6)  Adaptation  of  courses  of  study  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual  student. 

(7)  Conditions  favoring  financial  economy  on  the 
part  of  the  students  without  detriment  to  their  progress 
and  standing  in  college. 
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Co-Education. 

Earlham  was  among  the  earliest  of  co-educational  in- 
stitutions in  this  country.  At  the  beginning  of  its  first  ses- 
sion its  doors  were  opened  to  both  men  and  women.  Its 
first  graduating  class  was  composed  of  one  man  and  one 
woman.  Throughout  its  history  it  has  continued  to  offer 
to  women  equal  educational  opportunities  and  facilities  with 
men.  From  year  to  year  its  enrollment  of  men  and  women 
has  been  nearly  the  same.  Co-education  in  Earlham  College 
has  in  no  degree  lowered  the  character  of  its  educational 
work.  The  wide  range  of  electives  in  courses  of  study 
which  it  offers,  in  common  with  most  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  present  day,  affords  ample  opportunity  for 
accommodating  the  work  to  individual  students. 

Home  Life. 

The  authorities  of  the  College  strive  to  make  of  Earl- 
ham Hall  an  ideal  dormitory.  Students  are  thrown  here 
into  the  midst  of  a beautiful  home  life.  Great  care  is  taken 
to  afford  the  most  favorable  possible  conditions,  and  to  sur- 
round the  students  with  the  most  helpful  influences  during 
their  college  careers.  Earlham  takes  especial  pleasure  in 
inviting  inspection  of  her  College  home,  and  she  takes  es- 
pecial pride  in  the  success  she  has  had  in  preserving  and  de- 
veloping the  characteristics  of  complete  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood. It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  students  residing  in 
Richmond  to  live  in  Earlham  Hall  during  their  college  days, 
so  fully  are  the  advantages  of  such  experience  recognized 
by  those  who  know  the  situation  best.  Students,  however, 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  find  boarding  places  in  the  com- 
munity or  city,  if  they  so  elect. 

Location. 

The  college  is  located  on  a tract  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  western  limits  of  the  city 
of  Richmond.  The  college  buildings  occupy  a commanding 
site  overlooking  the  romantic  valley  of  the  Whitewater 
River,  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country. 
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The  college  campus  has  an  area  of  forty  acres  and  is 
one  of  unusual  attractiveness,  being  delightfully  shaded  by 
native  forest  trees  and  tastefully  laid  out  in  walks  and 
drives. 

Richmond  is  a beautiful  city  of  twenty-four  thousand 
people,  easily  accessible  from  all  directions  by  steam  and 
electric  railways.  Its  business  interests  are  extensive  and 
varied.  It  is  noted  for  its  desirability  as  a place  of  resi- 
dence. It  is  a noted  center  of  artists  and  art  interests.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  healthful  cities  in  the  country.  It  is  a 
city  of  churches,  schools  and  superior  social  conditions. 
Earlham  College  is  situated  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the 
center  of  the  city,  and  is  exceptionally  free  from  the 
temptations  and  vicious  influences  which  are  liable  to  im- 
peril college  life. 


Buildings* 

Five  buildings  accommodate  the  several  departments  of 
the  college,  viz.:  Findley  Hall,  Parry  Hall,  Earlham  Hall, 
the  Astronomical  Observatory  and  the  Gymnasium. 

Findley  Hall  is  a substantial  three-story  brick  and 
stone  structure,  of  modern  design,  with  a frontage  of  174 
feet  and  a depth  of  159  feet.  It  contains  the  office  of  the 
President  of  the  college,  the  faculty  room,  the  college  mu- 
seum, the  biological  laboratory,  the  physical  laboratory,  the 
psychological  laboratory,  and  adjoining  lecture  room,  the 
library  and  reading  room,  fifteen  large  recitation  rooms, 
the  auditorium  with  a seating  capacity  for  one  thousand 
persons,  rooms  of  the  department  of  music,  the  Ionian  So- 
ciety hall,  the  Phoenix  Society  hall,  the  office  of  The  Earl- 
hamite,  and  college  postoffice.  The  class-rooms  are  all  on 
the  first  and  second  floors.  The  halls  are  wide  and  well 
lighted,  the  stairways  are  broad  and  of  easy  flight,  and  the 
whole  building  is  handsomely  finished  and  well  adapted  to 
the  various  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed. 

Parry  Hall  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  two  stories  in 
height.  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  department  of  chem- 
istry. 
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Earlham  Hall  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  board- 
ing department  of  the  college,  with  the  exception  of  the 
spacious  room  of  the  Christian  Associations  on  the  first 
floor.  It  is  a four-story  brick  building,  the  main  part  of 
which  has  a frontage  of  190  feet  and  a depth  of  64  feet, 
with  an  L at  each  end  53  x 37  feet.  These  parts  of  the 
building  are  occupied  by  offices,  rooms  for  students,  par- 
lors, dining  room,  etc.  In  the  rear  of  the  center  of  the  main 
building  is  a three-story  brick  structure  containing  engine 
and  boiler  rooms,  laundry,  kitchen  and  apartments  for  do- 
mestics. Earlham  Hall  has  comfortable  accommodations 
for  one  hundred  and  ninety  students. 

The  three  buildings  above  named  are  all  heated 
throughout  by  steam  and  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  is  a brick  building 
38  X 16  feet.  It  has  a movable  dome  and  is  furnished  with 
good  apparatus  for  the  practical  study  of  astronomy.  It 
has  an  achromatic  telescope,  equatorially  mounted,  with  a 
6j4-inch  object  glass  and  five  eye  pieces,  affording  high  and 
low  magnifying  powers;  a transit  instrument,  with  a 3^- 
inch  object  glass  and  two  declination  circles,  and  a fine 
clock,  with  mercurial  compensation,  adjusted  to  sideral 
time. 

The  Gymnasium  is  a well-built  wooden  structure, 
with  stone  foundation,  60  x 40  feet.  It  is  well  furnished 
with  modern  apparatus,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a com- 
petent director. 


THE  EQUIPMENT. 


The  Chemical  Laboratory. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  occupies  the  entire  second 
floor  of  Parry  Hall.  It  comprises  three  well-lighted  and 
well-ventilated  rooms  and  a dark  supply  room.  It  has 
throughout  a superior  equipment  of  apparatus,  not  only 
for  qualitative  analysis,  but  also  for  quantitative  chemistry, 
both  volumetric  and  gravimetric.  The  main  working  room 
for  general  chemistry  is  23  x 53  feet,  and  has  tables  for 
forty-four  students  working  at  a time.  Each  table  is  sup- 
plied with  a full  set  of  reagents,  gas  and  running  water. 

The  balance  room  has  an  excellent  equipment,  includ- 
ing an  exceptionally  fine  balance  with  agate  bearings, 
weighing  to  Vio  m.  g.,  a Westphal  Balance  and  a Soleil 
Saccharimeter. 

The  private  work  room  for  the  Professor  of  Chemistry 
opens  into  the  main  room,  the  balance  room  and  the  supply 
room. 

The  Biological  Laboratory. 

The  Biological  Laboratory  occupies  four  rooms  on  the 
third  floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  The  main  room  is  30  x 60  feet, 
lighted  by  two  large  windows  in  each  end  and  a skylight 
6x15  feet  in  the  center,  and  is  provided  with  desk  room 
and  lockers  for  thirty  pupils  working  at  a time.  It  has  an 
aquarium  with  running  water.  It  is  provided  with  four 
microtomes,  a hand-section  cutter,  a rocking  microtome,  a 
sliding  microtome  and  a minot  microtome,  and  twenty-seven 
compound  microscopes. 

It  has  an  imbedding  oven  heated  by  gas,  with  auto- 
matic regulator  and  with  sixteen  separate  compartments 
for  paraffin  imbedding. 

In  addition  to  the  main  room  there  is  a paraffin  im- 
bedding and  sectioning  room  that  communicates  with  the 
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other  three  rooms.  There  is  also  a room  for  more  advanced 
work,  with  capacity  for  twenty  students. 

The  fourth  room  is  a projection  room,  with  seating 
capacity  for  fifty  students,  that  can  be  quickly  and  perfect- 
ly darkened,  in  which  a screen  is  permanently  hung  and  a 
stereopticon  is  always  ready  for  use.  It  can  be  lighted  by 
either  acetylene  or  a lime-light.  The  department  has  a col- 
lection of  400  slides,  illustrating  ecological  botany,  vegetable 
and  animal  histology,  embryology,  cytology,  etc.  This  col- 
lection is  constant!}^  growing.  C.  S.  Bond,  M.  D.,  Rich- 
mond, joined  the  Board  of  Control  in  the  purchase  of  the 
best  outfit  attainable  for  photomicrography.  With  this  in- 
strument photomicrographs  of  from  ten  to  four  thousand 
diameters  can  be  made.  The  microscope  used  in  this  work 
is  a Zeiss  stand  with  four  eye-pieces,  and  apochromatic 
objectives  from  70  mm.  to  2 mm.  focal  distance.  The  light 
used  is  the  electric  arc. 

The  several  rooms  of  the  Biological  Laboratory  have 
nine  cases  for  the  accommodation  of  reagents  and  material 
and  books.  The  college  museum,  concerning  which  full 
particulars  are  given  on  subsequent  pages,  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country. 

The  necessary  apparatus  for  a six  months'  course  in 
Bacteriology  has  recently  been  added  to  the  laboratory 
outfit,  and  this  course  will  be  offered  hereafter  to  students 
who  have  had  two  full  years'  work  in  the  laboratory. 

The  Physical  Laboratory. 

The  Physical  Laboratory  occupies  three  rooms  at  the 
south  end  of  Lindley  Hall.  The  general  laboratory,  where 
are  held  the  lectures  and  recitations,  is  on  the  first  floor. 
This  room  is  well  lighted  and  fitted  with  tables  suitable  for 
all  general  experiments.  The  physical  apparatus  is  ar- 
ranged in  cases  in  this  room.  Adjoining  the  general  labo- 
ratory is  a smaller  room  which  is  used  for  the  more  delicate 
experiments  in  magnetism  and  electricity.  A heavy,  broad 
shelf,  fastened  to  the  wall  by  brackets,  runs  nearly  around 
three  sides  of  this  room  and  furnishes  a convenient  and 
firm  support  for  magnetometers  and  sensitive  galvanome- 
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ters,  being  free  from  jars  of  the  floor.  This  room  is  pro- 
vided with  dark  screens  for  the  windows,  and  has  a porte 
lumiere  for  projections.  Immediately  beneath  the  general 
laboratory  is  a warm,  dry  basement  room,  which  is  used 
for  the  storage  of  larger  pieces  of  apparatus  and  as  a work 
room.  It  contains  a work  bench  and  outfit  of  tools  for 
making  and  repairing  apparatus.  This  room  may  be  dark- 
ened, and  is  used  for  photometry  and  other  experiments 
in  light. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  is  on  the  second  floor  of 
Lindley  Hall.  The  laboratory  is  furnished  with  water, 
light,  heat,  and  with  a new  and  complete  equipment  for 
investigation  of  sensation  and  perception  in  the  dermal, 
auditory,  olfactory  and  gustatory  realms.  The  equipment 
is  good  also  for  the  study  of  affective  qualities  of  conscious- 
ness and  simple  and  complex  reactions.  Among  the  pieces 
of  apparatus  may  be  mentioned  the  kymograph,  Marey’s 
tambour,  bell  metronome,  Franck's  plethysmograph,  Hallior 
and  Comte  plethysmograph,  Walpert's  carbacidometer, 
sesthesiometer,  Smedley's  adjustable  grip  dynamometer  and 
dynamograph,  double  olfactometer,  the  Clark  University 
improved  Vernier  chronoscope  measuring  to  Vso  second, 
Galton  whistle,  stereoscope,  campimeter,  hand  counter, 
stop  watch,  Snellen's  type  tests.  Rumble's  color  test,  temper- 
ature cylinders,  pressure  points,  color  mixers,  color  disks, 
full  set  Hering's  standard  colored  papers,  set  of  Quincke’s 
tubes,  vertically  mounted  bi-convex  lenses,  etc. 

The  Museum. 

The  Museum  is  upon  the  first  floor  of  Lindley  Hall. 
The  space  it  occupies  is  indicated  by  the  following  facts: 

1.  One  room,  60  by  70  feet,  with  large  galleries  on  three  sides, 

2.  One  room,  15  by  20  feet. 

3.  Total  floor  space,  6,000  square  feet. 

4.  Cases  for  specimens,  90;  including 

35  Flat  cases,  7 by  3 feet. 

13  Flat  cases,  7 by  4 feet. 

20  Wall  cases,  7 by  4 feet. 

7 Upright  cases,  7 by  3 feet,  with  five  shelves  each. 
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A general  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  museum  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  inventory.  This  list  is  not  com- 
plete, but  names  the  most  important  collections  and  speci- 
mens : 

(1)  Mounted  skeleton  of  mastodon.  Height  of  this  skeleton 
to  top  of  head  is  11  feet  2 inches;  length,  including  forward  curve 
of  tusks,  20  feet  2 inches. 

(2)  Mounted  skeleton  of  elephant. 

(3)  Mounted  skeleton  of  the  fossil  beaver,  Castoroides  Ohio- 
ensis.  Unless  there  have  been  finds  made  in  very  recent  years, 
of  which  reports  have  not  been  published,  this  is  by  far  the  most 
complete  skeleton  of  the  species  known  to  scientists  anywhere ; no 
other  one  being  sufficiently  complete  to  be  mounted. 

(4)  A collection  of  mounted  skeletons  in  addition  to  the  three 
just  named,  including  two  human  skeletons,  the  skeleton  of  a camel, 
lion,  horse,  alligator,  python  sixteen  feet  long,  and  others. 

(5)  An  exceptionally  well  prepared  dissection  of  a human 
body. 

(6)  Over  three  hundred  mounted  birds,  besides  a number  of 
mammals  and  reptiles,  including  a South  American  sloth,  baboon, 
deer,  foxes,  raccoons,  alligator,  etc. 

(7)  A collection  of  about  five  hundred  bird  skins,  collected  in 
Indiana,  North  Carolina  and  Florida.  Deposited  by  Alden  Hadley. 

(8)  A collection  of  papier-mache  anatomical  models,  and 
twenty  plaster  of  Paris  casts  of  brains,  representing  a series  from 
man  to  the  ornithorhynchus. 

(9)  A collection  of  alcoholic  specimens,  including  fishes,  rep- 
tiles and  mollusks. 

(10)  An  herbarium,  including  a valuable  collection  represent- 
ing in  part  the  local  flora,  besides  over  one  hundred  species  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  with  additions  from  North  Carolina  and  New 
England. 

(11)  About  ten  thousand  palaeontological  specimens. 

(12)  Upwards  of  three  thousand  archaeological  specimens. 

(13)  Four  large  cases  of  corals,  collected  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  the  West  Indies,  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Bahamas,  with  oc- 
casional specimens  from  other  waters. 

(14)  Over  three  hundred  specimens  of  volcanic  origin,  mainly 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands ; collected  largely  fresh  from  the  crater 
of  Kilauea,  and  other  localities  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

(15)  More  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  mineral  specimens, 
including : 

(a)  A series,  gift  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  col- 
lected from  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Greenland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Australia, 
South  America,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

{h)  “The  Educational  Series”  of  rocks  and  minerals 
gift  of  the  United  States  government. 
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(16)  More  than  five  thousand  marine,  fresh  water  and  land 
shells. 

(17)  The  George  P.  Emswiler  collection  of  coins,  consisting 
of  nearly  twelve  hundred  pieces. 

(18)  A series  of  rock  specimens,  representing  the  general  geo- 
logical formation  of  Indiana,  from  the  oldest  to  the  latest. 

(19)  A large  and  interesting  collection  of  miscellaneous  ar- 
ticles from  various  mission  fields.  This  includes  valuable  speci- 
mens from  Palestine,  Africa,  Madagascar,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  China, 
and  other  lands. 

(20)  About  one  thousand  miscellaneous  specimens,  including 
textile  fabrics,  implements,  ornaments,  weapons,  etc.,  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands;  heathen  idols  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  other  objects  of  educational  value. 

Frequent  additions  are  being  made  to  the  museum, 
either  by  finds,  donations,  exchange  or  purchase.  Worthy 
of  mention  among  recent  accessions,  are : 

(1)  A wall  case,  7 by  5 feet,  containing  principally  corals  and 
marine  shells.  From  the  late  James  M.  Starr,  of  Richmond,  Ind. 

(2)  Cases  and  specimens,  mainly  archaeological  specimens  and 
insects.  From  the  late  Dr.  John  Arnold,  of  Rushville,  Ind. 

(3)  A collection  of  palaeontological  specimens,  and  a collec- 
tion of  fishes  in  alcohol,  presented  this  year  (1906),  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Museum  contains  a considerable  amount  of  work- 
ing material,  aside  from  that  arranged  in  series  and  for 
display.  Both  the  working  material  and  specimens  arranged 
primarily  for  display,  are  used  extensively  for  purposes  of 
scientific  illustration. 


The  Libraries* 

In  the  various  libraries  described  below,  students  of 
Earlham  College  have  access  to  about  50,000  volumes. 

I.  The  Libraries  of  the  College  and  of  the  Ionian  and  Phoe- 
nix Societies. 

These  are  all  in  one  large,  well-lighted  room,  with  alcove  an- 
nexed, and  contain,  altogether,  12,000  volumes,  not  including  a largy 
collection  of  pamphlets  and  unbound  periodicals.  The  library  is 
classified  according  to  the  Dewey  decimal  system  of  classification, 
and  has  a card  catalogue  embracing  authors,  titles  and  subjects. 
Poole’s  Index,  the  Cumulative  Index,  and  other  supplementary 
helps,  afford  ample  means  for  reference  in  general  reading  and 
special  work.  Students  have  direct  access  to  all  books  and  peri- 
odicals. 

The  Reading  Room  is  supplied  with  a large  number  of  the 
leading  magazines  and  periodicals. 
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Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library,  explaining  the  nature  and 
use  of  the  card  catalogue,  the  classification  and  shelf  arrangement, 
the  use  of  reference  books,  indexes,  tables  of  contents,  bibliogra- 
phies, etc.,  is  given  by  the  Librarian  at  the  opening  of  each  term, 
and  individual  assistance  will  be  given  at  any  time. 

II.  Departmental  Libraries. 

1.  The  German  and  French  Reference  Library. 

2.  The  History  Club  Reference  Library,  which  has  been  in- 
corporated with  the  College  Library. 

3.  The  Geological,  Zoological  and  Botanical  Library. 

4.  The  Biological  Reference  Library. 

5.  The  Chemical  Reference  Library. 

6.  The  Anglican  Club  Library. 

7.  The  Reference  Library  of  the  Biblical  Department,  in  the 
reading  room.  It  contains  (a)  Standard  reference  works — diction- 
aries, encyclopsedias,  concordances  and  commentaries;  (b)  The 
church  histories  of  Neander,  Schaff,  Milman,  Allen,  Pressence, 
Stanley,  Trench  and  others;  (c) Works  on  Biblical  and  systematic 
theology;  (d)  Works  on  Bible  history  and  Bible  geography;  (e) 
Selected  works  of  the  best  devotional,  evangelistic  and  missionary 
writers;  (f)  A large  collection  of  Friends’  writings. 

III.  The  Morrisson-Reeves  Library. 

This  is  a free  public  library  of  the  city  of  Richmond.  It  con- 
tains, at  present,  over  36,000  volumes.  Its  substantial  growth  in 
the  future  is  assured  by  liberal  endowment.  It  is  accommodated  in 
a beautiful  and  imposing  stone  and  brick  building,  containing,  in 
addition  to  the  rooms  for  the  shelving  and  distribution  of  books, 
reference  library  rooms,  a reading  room,  and  an  assembly  hall  for 
the  use  of  literary  and  scientific  organizations  in  the  city.  Earlham 
College  participates  with  the  general  public  in  the  free  use  of  all 
its  enlarged  educational  resources  and  facilities. 

The  Auditorium* 

The  audience  room  of  the  college  is  upon  the  second 
floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  It  is  61  x 70  feet,  with  a gallery.  The 
lower  floor  is  seated  with  folding  chairs  of  comfortable 
and  attractive  pattern.  This  room  has  a seating  capacity 
for  1,000  persons,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  audi- 
ence rooms  in  eastern  Indiana. 

Civil  Engineering* 

The  equipment  of  surveying  instruments  consists  of 
a Gurley  transit;  Berger  & Son  transit;  Holmes  transit, 
with  solar  attachment;  an  Admiralty  sextant;  Buff  & 
Berger  18-inch  hydrographic  level ; Ulmer  14-inch  level ; 
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Gurley  plane  table  of  original  design ; Steel  tapes,  chain, 
stadia  rods,  and  all  necesary  equipment  for  precise  topo- 
‘ graphic  anl  railroad  surveying. 

Most  of  the  equipment  is  new  and  of  the  kind  in  gen- 
eral engineering  use.  Other  equipment  is  added  as  the 
number  of  students  increases. 

The  draughting  room  is  well  lighted,  and  is  fitted  with 
substantial  and  convenient  tables  for  the  use  of  those  taking 
the  course  in  topographical  drawing,  shades^  shadows  and 
perspective  and  designing. 

Blue  printing  apparatus  is  used,  and  the  preparation  of 
tracings  and  blue  prints  is  a part  of  several  courses. 

Tests  of  brick,  cement,  etc.,  are  made  on  a machine  in- 
stalled in  the  basement  of  Parry  Hall. 

Visits  are  made  to  the  yards  and  signal  system  of  the 
P.  C.  C.  & St.  L.  Ry. ; to  the  numerous  and  varied  bridges 
and  other  engineering  features  about  Richmond. 

Society  Halls* 

These  are  two  in  number,  and  are  located  upon  the 
third  floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  They  are  commodious  rooms, 
elegantly  furnished. 

Music  Rooms. 

The  music  rooms,  upon  the  third  floor  of  Lindley  Hall, 
are  of  ample  size  and  convenient  arrangement.  They  aflford 
the  best  of  facilities  for  practice  in  instrumental  music. 

Reid  Field. 

An  athletic  field,  known  as  “Reid  Field,’’  joins  the  col- 
lege campus  on  the  southeast.  It  is  600  feet  in  length  by  300 
feet  in  width.  The  Gymnasium  stands  in  its  northwest  cor- 
ner. It  has  a quarter-mile  track,  of  approved  form,  football 
and  baseball  grounds,  and  a grand  stand  of  ample  seating 
capacity. 

The  expense  of  constructing  this  field  has  been  met  by 
private  contributions  from  the  alumni,  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, and  other  friends  of  the  college.  It  receives  its  name 
in  honor  of  Daniel  G.  Reid,  of  New  York  City,  who  was 
the  largest  single  contributor.  Extensive  and  well  con- 
structed tennis  courts  join  the  Reid  Field  on  the  north. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 


Candidates  for  matriculation  must  pass  satisfactory  ex- 
aminations, or  produce  acceptable  certificates  of  proficiency 
in  the  following  branches,  namely : English,  Foreign  Lan- 

guage, Mathematics,  History  and  Science,  equivalent  in  all 
to  sixteen  units  of  a four  years’  high  school  course  (a 
''unit,’'  as  here  used,  standing  for  a year’s  daily  recitation  in 
one  subject). 

English.  (3  Units.) 

The  requirement  in  English  must  not  be  less  than  three 
full  years  in  high  school,  and  must  include  the  following 
subjects: 

I.  Composition. 

(a)  Ability  to  write  the  English  language  readily  and  cor- 
rectly, in  any  simple  and  familiar  subject-matter;  this  will  be  tested 
in  spelling,  sentence-structure,  punctuation  and  paragraphing. 

(b)  Ability  to  vary  diction  and  phrase,  somewhat,  at  pleasure, 
and  to  adapt  them  to  the  varieties  of  subject  matter  commonly 
found  in  literature. 

II.  Rhetoric. 

Knowledge  of  the  principles  of  literary  expression  in  their 
broader  range,  as  given  in  Genung’s  Practical  Rhetoric  (pp.  1-214), 
or  other  standard  text-books  on  Rhetoric,  such  as  Hart’s  Manual  of 
Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Carpenter’s  Exercises  in  Rhetoric  and 
Composition,  or  Lewis’  First  Book  in  Writing  English. 

III.  Literature. 

(a)  Knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  literature,  such  as  is 
to  be  found  in  Stopford  Brooke’s  English  Literature,  Dr.  Arnold’^ 
Manual  of  English  Literature,  and  other  works  of  like  character 
and  grade. 

(b)  Knowledge  of  the  history  of  American  literature,  such  as 
given  in  Pancoast’s  Introduction  to  American  Literature  and  like 
works. 

(c)  General  knowledge,  such  as  is  obtained  by  ordinary  pri- 
vate reading,  of  a dozen  or  more  English  or  American  classics. 

(d)  Structural  literary  knowledge,  such  as  is  to  be  obtained 
in  a good  high  school  class,  of  half-a-dozen  English  or  American 
classics. 

Foreign  Language.  (3  Units.) 

The  full  equivalent  of  three  years’  daily  recitations  in 
either  Latin,  Greek  or  German  will  be  accepted.  (The 
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special  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Engineering 
Course  will  be  found  under  the  discussion  of  the  work  of 
that  department.)  Quality  of  work  is  regarded  rather  than 
the  amount  read,  but  the  minimum  requirement  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Latin. 

Grammar;  Caesar,  two  books  of  the  Commentaries;  Cicero,  five 
orations ; Virgil,  two  books  of  the  ^neid. 

Greek. 

Grammar ; Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  two  books ; Homer,  three 
books  of  the  Iliad,  and  three  books  of  the  Odyssey;  Prose  Com- 
position. 

German. 

Otis’  Elementary  German  (last  edition),  lessons  1-37,  42,  43; 
Niebuhr’s  Heroengeschichten ; Brandt’s  German  Reader;  Lessing’s 
Minna  von  Barnhelm ; Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell  ; Goethe’s  Iphigenie; 
one  hundred  pages  of  German  prose  of  some  difficulty;  thirty  pages 
of  Jagemann’s  German  prose  Composition,  together  with  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  leading  features  of  German  syntax. 

Mathematics,  (3  Uails.) 

Algebra. 

Through  quadratic  equations.  Special  attention  should  be 
given  to  factoring,  the  solution  of  equations  and  quadratics. 

Plane  Geometry. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  demonstration  of  original  proposi- 
tions and  the  solution  of  original  problems. 

History.  (I  Unit  ) 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  United  States  History,  cov- 
ered by  the  usual  common  school  course,  the  admission  re- 
quirements in  History  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  history  of  the  ancient  oriental  nations,  and  of  Greece 
to  its  absorption  by  Rome. 

{h)  The  history  of 'Rome  to  its  fall  in  476  A.  D.  Myers’ 
History  of  Greece  and  Allen’s  History  of  Rome  are  recommended. 
As  an  equivalent,  a thorough  mastery  of  Myers’  General  History, 
or  other  text  of  equal  extent  and  value,  together  with  a satisfactory 
amount  of  supplementary  reading,  will  be  accepted.  But  in  any 
case  the  work  offered  should  not  be  less  than  one  year  of  daily  reci- 
tations, in  addition  to  the  Common  School  History  of  the  United 
States. 

Note — The  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  given  in  the  Gen- 
eral Histories  will  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  College  work  on 
those  periods. 
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Science*  ( I Unit.) 

A year's  laboratory  work  in  any  of  the  following- 
sciences:  Chemistry,  Physics,  Zoology  or  Botany.  This 

must  include  both  laboratory  and  text-book  work,  together 
equivalent  to  a full  vear's  course  in  high  school. 

Chemistry. 

The  text-book  requirement  in  Chemistry  should  cover  the 
ground  of  such  text-book  as  Remsen’s  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Chemistry.  The  student  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of 
having  performed  the  experiments  himself.  The  time  devoted  to 
laboratory  work  should  be  equal  to  that  given  to  text-book  work. 
Physics. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  in  Physics  the  student  must 
have  had  text-book  work  equivalent  to  that  given  in  Gage’s  Ele- 
ments, together  with  an  adequate  amount  of  actual  laboratory  work. 
The  requisite  amount  of  work  in  the  laboratory  is  four  hours  per 
week  throughout  a high  school  year. 

Zoology. 

In  satisfying  the  requirements  in  Zoology,  the  candidate  may 
offer  a year’s  work  in  such  text-books  as  Kingsley’s  Zoology,  Need- 
ham’s Elements,  or  Packard’s  Briefer  Course.  He  must  also  pre- 
sent detailed  information  concerning  the  practical  study  of  animals 
which  he  has  made  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  text-book. 
Botany. 

The  requirements  in  Botany  include  the  mastery  of  some  such 
text-books  as  Bergen’s  Elements  of  Botany,  Bessey’s  Briefer 
Course,  or  Gray’s  Structural  Botany,  and  an  adequate  amount  of 
laboratory  and  out-of-door  study. 

Elective  Subjects.  (5  Units.) 

For  the  remaining  five  units  of  entrance  requirement, 
the  candidate  may  present  any  high  school  subjects  in  which 
he  gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  proficiency,  and  which 
shall  each  have  been  pursued  for  a period  of  not  less^than 
one  school  year  of  daily  recitations. 

Admission  Upon  Certificate. 

A certificate  of  scholarship,  signed  by  the  principal  of 
any  one  of  the  following  schools,  is  accepted  in  place  of  ex- 
amination on  any  of  the  branches  required  for  admission  to 
the  College,  provided  that  the  work  certified  to  is  equal  in 
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amount  to  that  given  heretofore  under  ''Requirements  for 
Admission/’ 

Fairmount  Academy,  Fairmoiint,  Indiana. 

Spiceland  Academy,  Spiceland,  Indiana. 

Bloomingdale  Academy,  Bloomingdale,  Indiana. 

Union  High  School,  Westfield,  Indiana. 

Central  Academy,  Plainfield,  Indiana. 

Amboy  Academy,  Amboy,  Indiana. 

Raisin  Valley  Seminary,  Adrian,  Michigan. 

Damascus  Academy,  Damascus,  Ohio. 

Vermilion  Academy,  Vermilion  Grove,  Illinois. 

Commissioned  High  Schools  of  Indiana,  and  their  Su- 
perintendents, as  furnished  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 


Akron,  J.  D.  Heighway. 

Albany,  W.  L.  Cory. 

Albion,  W.  H.  Menaugh. 
Alexandria,  Oscar  L.  Pittinger. 
Amboy,  J.  E.  Clifford. 

Anderson,  J.  B.  Pearcy. 
Andrews,  Clark  D.  Brock. 
Angola,  H.  H.  Keep. 

Arcadia,  Guy  Cantwell. 

Argos,  C.  L.  Hottel. 

Ashley,  W.  N.  Faulkerson. 
Attica,  J.  E.  Layton. 

Auburn,  H.  S.  Hippensteel. 
Aurora,  J.  R.  Houston. 

Bedford,  E.  H.  Drake. 
Bloomfield,  Edwin  H.  Gibson. 
Bloomington,  W.  H.  Sanders. 
Bluffton,  W.  A.  Wirt. 

Boonville,  C.  E.  Clark. 

Boswell,  J.  H.  Barnes. 

Brazil,  L.  B.  O’Dell. 

Bremen,  Otis  Hoskinson. 

Broad  Ripple,  Paul  Coughlin. 
Brook,  E.  E.  Vance. 

Brookston,  Carl  D.  Garlough. 
Brookville,  Jas.  W.  Stott. 
Brownstown,  Leslie  C.  McCarty. 
Butler,  Wm.  V.  Payne. 
Cambridge  City,  Lee  Ault. 
Cannelton,  Hardin  Whitmarsh. 
Carlisle,  Bertram  Sanders. 
Carmel,  J.  W.  Starn. 


Carthage,  M.  V.  Mangrum. 
Cayuga,  Colfax  Martin. 
Centerville,  E.  E.  Oldaker. 
Chalmers,  Flora  Roberts. 
Charlestown,  Homer  G.  Knight. 
Chesterton,  S.  H.  Roe. 
Churubusco,  Lewis  L.  Hall. 
Cicero,  F.  H.  Bosse. 

Clark’s  Hill,  L.  W.  Sackett. 
Clinton,  Wm.  F.  Clark. 

Colfax,  S.  H.  Watson. 

College  Corner,  Eli  P.  Wilson. 
Columbia  City,  M.  W.  Deputy. 
Columbus,  T.  F.  Fitzgibbon. 
Connersville,  L.  D.  Coffman. 
Converse,  C.  E.  Spaulding. 
Covington,  H.  S.  Kauffman. 
Corydon,  A.  E.  Martin. 
Crawfordsville,  W.  A.  Millis. 
Crown  Point,  Frank  F.  Heighway. 
Dana,  W.  E.  Smythe. 

Danville,  Orville  C.  Pratt. 
Darlington,  W.  H.  Hill. 

Decatur,  Henry  A.  Hartman. 
Delphi,  E.  L.  Hendricks. 

Dublin,  J.  E.  Ewers. 

Dunkirk,  C.  E.  Vinzant. 

East  Chicago,  Edwin  N.  Canine. 
Eaton,  S.  D.  Morris. 

Edinburg,  C.  F.  Patterson. 
Elkhart,  D.  W.  Thomas. 

Elwood,  C.  S.  Meek. 
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Evansville,  Frank  W.  Cooley. 
Fairmount,  C.  H.  Copeland. 
Farmland,  James  O.  Batchelor. 
Flora,  J.  S.  Slabaugh. 

Fortville,  W.  A.  Myers. 

Fort  Wayne,  J.  N.  Study. 
Fountain  City,  B.  W.  Kelly. 
Fowler,  Lewis  Hoover. 
Frankfort,  Edwin  S.  Monroe. 
Franklin,  H.  B.  Wilson. 
Frankton,  Charles  O.  Todd. 
Galveston,  O.  M.  Miller. 

Garrett,  F.  M.  Merica. 

Gas  City,  J.  H.  Jeffrey. 
Goodland,  J.  B.  Fagan. 

Goshen,  V.  W.  B.  Hedgepeth. 
Gosport,  R.  B.  Duff. 

Greencastle,  H.  G.  Woody. 
Greenfield,  W.  C.  Goble. 
Greensburg,  E.  C.  Jerman. 
Greentown,  W.  W.  Mershon. 
Greenwood,  Sam.  E.  B.  Ellis. 
Hagerstown,  O.  L.  Voris. 
Hamlet,  A.  E.  Wickizer. 
Hammond,  C.  M.  McDaniel. 
Hartford  City,  C.  H.  Drybread. 
Hebron,  S.  N.  Greary. 

Hobart,  G.  H.  Thompson. 
Huntingburg,  J.  P.  Richards. 
Huntington,  W.  P.  Hart. 
Indianapolis,  C.  N.  Kendall. 
Jasper,  W.  E.  Wellman. 
Jeffersonville,  C.  M.  Marble. 
Jonesboro,  A.  E.  Highley. 
Kendallville,  D.  A.  Lambright. 
Kentland,  C.  L.  Stubbs. 
Kewanna,  W.  A.  Deyo. 

Kirklin,  J.  T.  Hawkes. 
Knightstown,  R.  M.  Elrod. 
Knox,  W.  F.  Ellis. 

Kokomo,  R.  A.  Ogg. 

Ladoga,  J.  F.  Warfel. 

Lafayette,  R.  F.  Hight. 

Lagrange,  W.  H.  Brandenburg. 
Lapel,  I.  V.  Busby. 

Laporte,  John  A.  Wood. 
Lawrenceburg,  Jesse  W.  Riddle. 
Lebanon,  H.  G.  Brown. 

Liberty,  J.  W.  Short. 

Ligonier,  W.  C.  Palmer. 


Lima,  A.  W.  Nolan. 

Linton,  Oscar  Dye. 

Linden,  A.  S.  Fraley. 

Logansport,,  H.  Douglass. 
Loogootee,  J.  W.  Browning. 
Lowell,  H.  B.  Dickey. 

Lynn,  A.  G.  Morris. 

Madison,  A.  O.  Neal. 

Marion,  B.  F.  Moore. 

Markle,  J.  E.  First. 

Martinsville,  J.  E.  Robinson. 
Michigan  City,  Lewis  W.  Keeler. 
Middletown,  J.  W.  Kendall. 
Mishawaka,  J.  F.  Nuner. 

Mitchell,  J.  L.  Clauser. 

Monon,  Jno.  B.  Gower. 
Montezuma,  L.  H.  Porter. 
Monticello,  J.  W.  Hamilton. 
Montpelier,  L.  E.  Kelley. 
Mooresville,  W.  C.  Pidgeon. 

Mt.  Vernon,  E.  G.  Bauman. 
Mulberry,  E.  E.  Rice. 

Muncie,  G.  L.  Roberts. 
McCordsville,  R.  L.  Modesitt. 
Nappanee,  Chas.  F.  Miller. 

New  Albany,  C.  A.  Prosser. 

New  Augusta,  Frank  Senour. 
Newburg,  S.  D.  Purdue. 

New  Carlisle,  L.  O.  DeCamp. 
New  Castle,  J.  C.  Wier. 

New  Harmony,  Joseph  E.  Kelley. 
New  London,  R.  B.  Henley. 

New  Market,  A.  H.  Ford. 
Newport,  C.  C.  Coleman. 
Noblesville,  J.  A.  Carnagey. 
North  Judson,  W.  O.  Jackson. 
North  Manchester,  E.  B.  Gibbs. 
North  Salem,  J.  A.  Linke. 

North  Vernon,  G.  P.  Weedman. 
Oakland  City,  F.  D.  Churchill. 
Odon,  F.  M.  McConnell. 

Orleans,  M.  S.  Mahan. 

Oxford,  R.  M.  Grindle. 

Paoli,  C.  W.  Dodson. 

Pendleton,  E.  D.  Allen. 

Pennville,  J.  E.  Beeson. 

Peru,  A.  A.  Campbell. 

Petersburg,  Sylvester  Thompson. 
Plainfield,  J.  E.  Evans. 

Plymouth,  R.  A.  Randall. 
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Portland,  Hale  Bradt. 

Poseyville,  Albert  T.  Vandergrift. 
Princeton,  Harold  Barnes. 
Redkey,  H.  W.  Bortner. 
Remington,  Fred  J.  Breeze. 
Rensselaer,  I.  N.  Warren. 
Richmond,  T.  A.  Mott. 

Rising  Sun,  P.  P.  Stultz. 
Roachdale,  H.  E.  Shepherd. 
Roann,  James  Hines. 

Roanoke,  B.  H.  Smith. 

Rochester,  D.  T.  Powers. 
Rochester  Township  High 

School,  W.  H.  Banta. 
Rockport,  F.  S.  Morganthaler. 
Rockville,  O.  H.  Blossom. 
Rushville,  J.  H.  Scholl. 
Russiaville,  N.  F.  Hutchinson. 
Salem,  Frank  A.  Cause. 
Sandborn,  T.  W.  Wheat. 
Scottsburg,  J.  E.  Graham. 
Seymour,  H.  C.  Montgomery. 
Shelbyville,  J.  H.  Tomlin. 
Sheridan,  E.  J.  Llewellyn. 
Shipshewana,  J.  W.  Hostetler. 
Shoals,  O.  H.  Greist. 

South  Bend,  Calvin  Moon. 

South  Whitley,  J.  W.  Coleberd. 
Spencer,  A.  L.  Whitmer. 

Star  City,  R.  K.  Gilmore. 
Summitville,  A.  C.  Wooley. 
Sullivan,  F.  M.  Price. 

Swayzee,  H.  H.  Heeter. 

Tell  City,  Chris  Newman. 


Terre  Haute,  W.  H.  Wiley. 
Thorntown,  T.  C Kennedy. 
Tipton,  I.  L.  Conner. 

Topeka,  L.  K.  Babcock. 

Union  City,  Linnaeus  N.  Hines. 
Union  Mills,  Clarence  M.  Pratt. 
Upland,  C.  C.  Whiteman. 
Valparaiso,  A.  A.  Hughart. 

Van  Buren,  S.  W.  Conro}^ 
Veedersburg,  Edwin  C.  Dodson. 
Vevay,  E.  M.  Danglade. 

Vincennes,  R.  I.  Hamilton. 
Wabash,  Miss  Adelaide  S.  Baylor 
Wakarusa,  A.  C.  Steele. 
Walkerton,  A.  E.  Clawson. 
Walnut  Grove,  H.  A.  Whitenack. 
Wanatah,  F.  R.  Farnham. 
Warren,  J.  H.  Shock. 

Warsaw,  J.  J.  Early. 
Washington,  W.  F.  Axtell. 
Waterloo,  W.  H.  Roper. 
Waveland,  J.  H.  White. 

Westfield,  W.  A.  Jessup. 

West  Lafayette,  E.  W.  Lawrence. 
West  Lebanon,  Harry  Evans. 
Whiting,  Jno.  C.  Hall. 
Williamsport,  S.  C.  Hanson. 
Winamac,  F.  A.  Herrington. 
Winchester,  O.  R.  Baker. 
Windfall,  L.  E,  Hildebrand. 
Wolcott,  L.  E.  Wheeler. 
Worthington,  W.  B.  VanGorder. 
Young  America,  A.  E.  Bond. 
Zionsville,  H.  F.  Gallimore. 


Testimonials* 

1^^  Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and 
deportment  (preferabl}^  from  the  last  principal  instructor) 
is  required  in  nil  cases  before  a certificate  of  admission  is 
granted. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing* 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  are 
examined  in  the  studies  which  have  been  pursued  by  the 
class  they  wish  to  enter,  and  also  in  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  College,  if  advanced  standing  has  not  been 
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regularly  attained  in  another  college.  A student  from  an- 
other college,  in  applying  for  admission  to  advanced  stand- 
ing at  Earlham,  should  present  a letter  of  honorable  dis- 
missal, together  with  a detailed  certified  statement  of  the 
work  done  by  him,  in  each  department  of  study,  at  the 
college  from  which  he  comes.  Due  credit  is  given  for 
all  such  work,  if  certified  by  a college  of  acknowledged 
standing. 

In  no  case  will  a student  be  granted  the  Bachelor's 
Degree  who  has  not  spent  at  least  one  year  in  resident 
study  at  the  College. 

Preparatory  Studies. 

Earlham  College  has  no  Preparatory  Department.  In 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  otherwise  capable  and  worthy 
students  whose  preparation  for  college  has  been  incomplete 
or  irregular,  small  classes  are  maintained  in  preparatory 
Latin,  Mathematics  and  English,  as  occasion  demands. 
The  amount  of  work  which  a student  ''making  up"  prepar- 
atory studies  may  take  is  governed  by  the  rule  found  on 
a subsequent  page.  The  work  is  usually  as  follows : 

Latin. 

Cicero  and  Vergil  throughout  the  year. 

Mathematics.  , 

Plane  Geometry  throughout  the  year. 

English. 

Third  year  preparatory  work  throughout  the  year. 

College  Registration. 

At  the  commencement  of  every  term,  all  students, 
whether  they  have  previously  attended  the  College  or  not, 
must  register  their  names  in  the  President's  office,  in  Lind- 
ley  Hall.  Until  he  has  thus  registered,  no  one  is  regarded 
as  a student  or  entitled  to  the  advantages  or  accommoda- 
tions of  the  College  in  any  way  whatever. 

After  having  enrolled  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
requirements,  each  student  will  receive  a Class  Registration 
card.  This  must  be  signed  by  the  College  Treasurer  and 
returned  at  once  to  the  Registrar.  No  student  is  a member 
of  any  class  until  the  above  conditions  are  complied  with 
and  his  name  is  sent  to  the  Professor  by  the  Registrar. 
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Students  in  residence  must  register  for  the  winter 
and  spring  terms,  respectively,  during  the  time  set  aside 
for  this  purpose  at  the  close  of  the  previous  term.  No 
changes  in  registration  will  be  allowed  after  the  first 
week  of  the  term,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty; 
a fee  of  50  cents  is  charged  for  change  of  registration,  ex- 
cept where  such  is  made  necessary  by  action  of  the  College. 

Attendance  Upon  College  Exercises* 

Regular  attendance  is  expected  upon  all  recitations  and 
lectures  prescribed  in  a student’s  course  of  study.  All  stu- 
dents not  residing  at  their  homes  are  expected  to  attend  the 
daily  chapel  exercises,  as  are  also  all  students  who  are  due 
at  recitations  or  lectures  immediately  before  or  after  the 
hour  appointed  for  chapel,  or  who  for  any  reason  are  at 
the  college  during  the  time  of  chapel  service.  Absence  from 
class  or  chapel,  except  to  attend  accredited  meetings,  can 
be  excused  only  by  action  of  the  Faculty.  The  student 
against  whom  there  are  twelve  unexcused  absences  during 
a term  will  forfeit  one-fifth  of  a term’s  credit.  The  chapel 
exercises  are  designed  to  be  distinctly  religious  and  devo- 
tional in  their  character,  and  an  earnest  efifort  is  made  to 
give  them  such  variety  and  interest  as  to  render  attendance 
upon  them  a pleasure  rather  than  a duty.  All  students  not 
residing  at  their  homes  are  expected  to  attend  religious 
service  at  the  College  on  Sabbath  mornings.  On  Sabbath 
evenings  a general  prayer  meeting  is  held  by  the  students 
and  officers,  attendance  upon  which  is  voluntary. 

Requirements  for  Graduation. 

In  order  to  receive  the  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Earlham 
College,  a student  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  a four- 
years’  course  of  study  in  addition  to  the  entrance  require- 
ments heretofore  enumerated.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
work  required' for  graduation  is  equivalent  to  thirty-eight 
“credits,”  which  cover  not  less  than  five  recitations,  or  lec- 
tures, of  fifty  minutes  each  per  week,  for  an  entire  college 
term.  Subjects  in  which  fewer  than  five  hours’  recitation, 
or  lectures,  per  week  are  assigned  are  given  proportional 
fractional  credits. 
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Distribution  of  Work* 

A complete  undergraduate  course  consists  of  three 
classes  of  subjects,  viz.:  I.  Prescribed  Subjects.  II.  A 

Major  Subject.  III.  Elective  Subjects. 


I.  Prescribed  Subjects. 

The  Prescribed  Subjects  required  of  all  students  who  are  can- 
didates for  a degree  are  as  follows : 


(1)  English,  one  year,  daily.  Three  eredifs. 

(2)  Mathematics,  one  year,  daily.  Three  credits.  All  stu- 
dents must  take  Solid  Geometry  and  Plane  Trigonometry.  Those 
who  graduate  in  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.,  i.  e.,  in  Sci- 
ence and  Mathematics,  will  take  College  Algebra.  Those  who  grad- 
uate in  other  courses  may  select  the  third  required  subject  in  Math- 
ematics from  College  Algebra,  Analytic  Geometry  and  Descriptive 
Astronomy.  The  last  subject  can  only  be  taken  by  those  having 
made  twenty-eight  credits.  The  other  subjects  must  be  taken  early 
in  the  course. 

(3)  Science,  one  year  daily,  with  at  least  two  terms  of  labo- 
ratory work.  Three  credits.  Or  a student  may  offer  two  terms  in 
each  of  two  departments,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Faculty,  for 
which  four  credits  will  be  granted. 

(4)  Language.  Two  years  of  daily  work,  or  six  credits,  is 
required  in  language  other  than  English.  This  may  consist  of  two 
years  in  any  one  language  offered  by  the  College,  or  one  year  in 
each  of  two  languages. 

(5)  'History.  Two  credits. 

(6)  Philosophy  (Psychology  or  Ethics).  One  credit. 

(7)  Elocution  and  Rhetoric.  One  credit. 

The  total  number  of  credits  in  prescribed  work 
graduation  is  nineteen.  ^ 


IT.  Major  Subject. 


This  must  be  'cTiosen  by  the  student  not  lateh  than  the  beginning  “ 
of  the  second  year  in  college,  and  must  be  pursued  for  a period  of 
not  less  than  three  years,  except  that,  in  case  laboratory  science' 
is  selected,  a total  of  four  years  devoted  to  two  properly  related? 
sciences  may  be  accepted  as  a student’s  major  work.  ^‘Prescribed” 
work  can  not  be  counted  for  major  work,  except  when  a student’s 
major  subject  is  language,  in  which  case  one  year  of  “Prescribed” 
work  in  another  language  will  be  accepted. 

The  minimum  number  of  major  credits  required  for  graduation 
IS  nine. 


If  a student  chan^  his  major  study  (which  can  only  be  done 
by  permission  of  the  Faculty),  the  full  amount  of  major  work  in 
one  department  must  be  completed  before  he  receives  a deeree 
lhat  IS  to  say,  no  substitutions  are  allowed  for  major  work 
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III.  Elective  Studies. 

These  may  be  selected  by  the  student  from  any  department  of 
the  College,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  professor  in  whose  de- 
partment his  major  subject  is  found.  The  total  number  of  elective 
credits  allowed  in  the  full  four  years’  course  is  ten. 

Amount  of  Work  per  Term* 

Every  student  is  expected  to  take  at  least  fifteen  hours 
of  recitation  work  or  lectures  per  week,  each  term,  unless  a 
smaller  assignment  is  granted  by  the  President  or  Faculty. 

Not  more  than  eighteen  hours,  exclusive  of  Physical 
Culture,  may  be  taken  except  by  permission  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  on  Extra  Studies. 

The  maximum  amount  of  work  for  Seniors  during  the 
Winter  and  Spring  terms  is  fifteen  hours  and  thesis.  In  no 
case  shall  the  total  number  of  hours  granted  exceed  twenty- 
three.  For  tuition  for  additional  work  see  a subsequent 
page. 

Work  in  Absence. 

Only  under  very  exceptional  conditions,  and  to  a very 
limited  extent,  is  credit  given  to  students  for  work  done 
outside  of  course,  and  never,  except  by  permission  of  the 
Faculty,  granted  in  advance. 

Professional  Work  for  Teachers, 

The  attention  of  teachers  and  students  preparing  to 
teach,  is  called  to  the  opportunities  offered  in  Earlham 
College  for  securing  professional  training.  These  oppor- 
tunities are  set  forth  at  length  under  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

Spring  Term  Studies. 

The  demand  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  a college  education  is  rapidly  growing. 
An  increasing  number  of  college  students  make  teaching 
the  means  of  providing  for  their  expenses  at  college.  For 
these  reasons  many  persons  who  engage  in  teaching  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter  months  are  glad  to  spend  the  Spring 
and  early  Summer  in  College.  For  the  purpose  of  accom- 
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modating  this  class  of  students,  Earlham  College  offers  in- 
struction in  a wide  range  of  studies,  at  various  stages  of 
advancement,  during  the  Spring  term,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  Schedules  of  Recitations,  which  appear  on 
subsequent  pages. 

Summer  Term. 

For  special  announcement  concerning  the  Summer 
Term,  see  subsequent  pages  of  this  Catalogue. 

Degrees. 

THE  bachelor's  DEGREE. 

Earlham  College  grants  only  two  academic  degrees, 
viz.:  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science.  The  de- 

gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  awarded  to  all  students 
who  have  completed  the  full  requirements  for  graduation 
as  heretofore  set  forth  and  who  have  taken  as  their  major 
work  Science  or  Mathematics.  Students  whose  major  work 
has  been  in  any  other  department,  and  who  have  fully 
complied  with  the  graduation  requirements,  will  be  granted 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

GRADUATION  THESIS. 

A graduation  thesis  is  required  of  every  student  before 
his  diploma  is  issued.  The  subject  of  this  thesis  must  be 
presented  to  the  Faculty,  for  approval,  not  later  than  the 
second  Wednesday  in  the  Winter  term;  the  thesis  itself 
must  be  completed  and  presented  for  approval  by  the  third 
Wednesday  in  May.  The  copy  of  the  thesis  presented  to 
the  Faculty  shall,  if  accepted,  become  the  property  of  the 
College. 

The  Master Degree. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  De- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  by  Earlham  College: 

1.  The  applicant  must  have  already  received  the  Bachelor’s 
Degree  from  Earlham,  or  some  other  college  of  equal  standing. 

2.  The  minimum  period  of  graduate  work  required  of  students 
in  residence  is  one  year,  and  of  students  in  absentia,  two  years. 
The  maximum  period  of  study  shall  be  four  years.  The  work  must, 
in  every  case,  be  the  full  equivalent  of  a year’s  study  in  residence. 
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3.  In  all  cases  the  work  proposed  by  the  applicant  must  be 
laid  out  by  the  professors  in  whose  departments  it  belongs,  and  be 
approved  by  the  Faculty  in  advance. 

4.  The  work  may  be  done:  (a)  In  residence,  under  the  rules 
of  residence  required  of  other  students,  the  times  of  study,  recita- 
tion, etc.,  to  be  determined  by  the  convenience  of  the  applicant  and 
his  professors,  (b)  It  may  be  done  by  correspondence,  under  con- 
ditions to  be  specified  by  the  professors  having  charge  of  the  courses 
taken,  (c)  It  may  be  done  by  home  study,  under  the  personal  su- 
pervision of  professors,  in  case  the  applicant  resides  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  College ; the  hours  and  methods  of  instruction  to  be  ar- 
ranged between  the  applicant  and  the  professors. 

5.  During  the  period  of  graduate  study  at  least  two  examina- 
tions shall  be  taken,  arranged  at  the  discretion  of  the  professor  in 
charge.  A third  and  final  examination  over  the  entire  course,  before 
a Faculty  committee  of  three,  shall  be  taken  at  least  two  weeks 
before  Commencement,  at  which  time  the  thesis  shall  be  presented 
and  defended. 

6.  In  case  credits  are  asked  for  work  done  under  instruction 
other  than  that  of  the  Earlham  Faculty,  the  value  of  such  credits, 
shall  be  determined  by  examinations  taken  at  Earlham  College, 
and  conducted  by  the  professors  in  whose  departments  the  work- 
belongs. 

7.  Graduate  students  taking  undergraduate  courses  shall,  in 
all  cases,  pay  the  usual  college  fees. 

8.  No  undergraduate  work  regularly  offered  in  the  college 
courses  will  be  accepted  for  the  Master’s  Degree. 

9.  Before  being  admitted  to  the  Master’s  Degree,  the  applicant 
must  present  an  acceptable  thesis  upon  some  subject,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  which  his  graduate  course  of  study  shall  have  specially  pre- 
pared him.  The  thesis  must  be  an  exponent  of  original  work  done; 
on  the  part  of  the  writer,  and  shall  be  a substantial  and  valuable^- 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  treats. 

10.  Twenty-five  dollars  shall  be  paid  the  College  Treasurer 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  proposed  course  of  study  and  before  the 
candidate  enters  thereon,  and  twenty-five  dollars  when  the  work  is 
half  completed,  provided  the  course  pursued  is  entirely  in  one  de- 
partment and  under  the  professor  outlining  the  course.  For  each- 
additional  professor  conducting  a course  or  courses,  twenty-five- 
dollars  shall  be  paid  the  College  Treasurer  in  two  equal  payments, 
one  at  the  beginning  and  the  remainder  when  the  work  is  half  com- 
pleted. An  additional  fee  of  twenty  dollars  shall  be  paid  the  College 
Treasurer  previous  to  receiving  the  degree. 

11.  The  work  proposed  by  a graduate  student  and  approved  by 
the  professor  in  charge,  must  be  presented  to  the  Faculty,  approved 
by  it,  and  made  a matter  of  record. 

The  proper  fees  must  be  reported  paid  before  the  candidate 
shall  proceed  with  his  course. 
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Special  Students. 

Persons  of  mature  years  and  character  who  desire,  for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  the  President  or  Faculty,  to  pursue 
some  special  line  or  lines  of  work  without  becoming  candi- 
dates for  a degree  are  admitted  as  special  students.  Such 
students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  regular  stu- 
dents with  regard  to  the  quality  of  work  performed,  and 
attendance  upon  college  exercises  of  all  kinds. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  work  of  the  College  is  organized  under  eighteen 
departments  of  instruction,  as  follows : 

I.  Philosophy. 

II.  Education. 

III.  History  and  Political  Science. 

IV.  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

V.  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

VI.  German. 

VII.  Romance  Languages. 

VIII.  English  and  Literature. 

IX.  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation. 

X.  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

XL  Mathematics. 

XI 1.  Civil  Engineering. 

XIII.  Physics. 

XIV.  Chemistry. 

XV.  Geology. 

XVI.  Biology. 

XVII.  Physical  Culture. 

XVIII.  Music. 


L Department  of  Philosophy* 

PRESIDENT  KELLY 
PROF.  STARBUCK 
PROF.  W.  N.  TRUEBLOOD 
PROF.  HODGIN 


There  was  never  a time  in  the  history  of  education 
when  the  philosophical  disciplines  came  into  such  intimate 
and  vital  relation  with  the  movements  of  civilization  as  they 
do  today.  This  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  the  operation  of 
two  tendencies.  The  so-called  practical  work  of  our  times 
is  being  recognized  as  successful  more  and  more  in  propor- 
tion to  its  being  grounded  on  true  and  adequate  theory. 
At  the  same  time  philosophic  thought  is  assuming  more  and 
more  the  biological  and  developmental  point  of  view — is 
taking  more  into  account  actual  experience. 

In  the  courses  offered  in  this  department  the  attempt 
is  made  to  lead  the  student  into  sympathetic  touch  with  this 
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dominating  spirit  in  contemporary  philosophy  and  psy- 
chology. 

During  the  first  term  a general  course  is  given  in 
psychology,  which  is  followed  by  experimental  work  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  For  work  in  educational  and 
genetic  psychology  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  In  philosophy  two  terms  are  spent 
in  the  study  of  the  works  and  the  methods  of  the  great 
epoch-makers,  and  in  the  third  term  the  student  is  given 
special  opportunity  for  original  thinking  in  criticising  and 
evaluating  the  leading  ethical  theories,  the  ultimate  purpose 
being  to  elaborate  an  adequate  ethical  theory. 

For  equipment  of  Psychological  Laboratory,  see  page  18. 

Courses  in  Psychology. 

1.  Introductory  Course. 

The  general  theor}^  of  Psychology  is  discussed  in  its  most  im- 
portant hypotheses,  with  constant  appeal  from  the  text-book  to 
observation,  experimentation  and  introspection.  James’,  Angel’s 
and  Stout’s  texts,  and  lectures.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 
President  Kelly. 

2,  3.  Experimental  Psychology. 

The  work  in  this  course  is  devoted  to  an  experimental  study 
of  the  field  of  Sensation,  Perception  and  Emotion.  Laboratory 
work  with  occasional  lectures  and  discussions.  Titchener’s  Stu- 
dents’ Manual  of  Experimental  Psychology.  Course  1 in  psy- 
chology prerequisite.  2 :35  and  3 :25  p.  m.  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 
Prof.  

Courses  in  Philosophy. 

4.  Logic. 

Introductory  course.  Daily,  10:00  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

5.  Greek  Philosophy. 

A study  of  the  salient  points  in  the  trend  of  thought  through 
the  Greek  period.  Most  of  the  time  is  spent  with  Socrates,  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  Weber’s  History  of  Philosophy  and  selections  from 
Plato’s  Dialogues  and  Aristotle’s  Nichomachean  Ethics.  Daily, 
9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Not  given  in  1906.  President  Kelly. 

6.  Modern  Philosophy. 

Following  a brief  survey  of  the  mediaeval  sources  from  which 
modern  philosophy  sprang,  the  growing  conceptions  of  philosophy 
are  traced  through  the  writings  of  Descartes,  Hobbes,  Locke, 
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Berkeley,  Hume,  Leibnitz,  Spinoza,  Kant  and  Hegel.  Daily,  9:10 
a.  m..  Winter  term.  Not  given  in  1907.  President  Kelly. 

7.  Ethics. 

An  introductory  course  in  the  theories  of  Ethics  with  some 
attention  to  their  historical  development.  Mackenzie’s  Manual  of 
Ethics  has  been  used  as  a text,  and  supplemented  by  lectures  and 
discussion.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term.  President  Kelly. 

8.  Philosophy  of  Literature. 

For  a description  of  this  course  see  the  Department  of  English 
and  Literature,  Course  9. 

9.  Philosophy  of  History. 

For  description  of  this  course  see  Department  of  History  and 
Political  Science,  Course  12. 

10.  The  History  of  Education. 

See  Department  of  History,  Course  13. 

Allied  Courses  for  Psychology : Biology,  Courses  1,  2,  3,  12. 

Physics,  1,  2,  3.  Chemistry,  1,  2,  3. 

Allied  Courses  for  Philosophy  and  Ethics : Greek,  1,  2,  3. 

History.  English.  Biblical  Literature. 


II.  Department  of  Education. 

Prof.  Starbuck,  Professor  of  Education. 

Prof.  Hodgin,  Professor  of  ^History  and  Lecturer  on  History 
of  Education. 

SuPT.  Carr,  Lecturer  on  School  Organization. 

SuPT.  Mott,  Lecturer  on  School  Administration. 

Miss  Marshall,  Instructor  in  School  Hygiene  and  Sanita- 

tion. 

The  Department  of  Education  is  primarily  a profes- 
sional school  for  the  training  of  students  in  the  theoretical 
and  practical  aspect  of  teaching.  It  aims  at  preparation  for 
the  various  grades  of  work,  but  especially  for  secondary 
schools  and  for  administration.  Some  of  the  less  technical 
courses  are  not  only  professional  but  cultural  as  well,  and 
may  be  elected  by  any  member  of  the  college. 

It  is  the  constant  purpose  to  help  students  to  a compre- 
hensive appreciation  and  to  a scientific  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  to  keep  them  ac- 
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qiiainted  with  the  live'  movements  and  growing  points  in 
the  educational  world.  It  is  also  the  policy  of  the  depart- 
ment to  keep  them  in  active  touch  with  the  practical  side  of 
the  profession  and  with  leaders  in  educational  thought. 
The  college  is  happily  in  close  proximity  to  a city  school 
system  of  high  order,  which  is,  by  the  kind  courtesy  of  the 
school  authorities,  open  to  observation  work  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  department. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Ed- 
ucation must  have  completed  three  full  years  (9  credits)  in 
the  department.  In  addition  to  the  9 credits,  they  must 
pursue  each  term  after  the  Freshman  year,  the  Thesis 
course.  They  must  also  have  had,  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular requirements  for  graduation,  one  year  (3  credits)  of 
Biology,  one  year  of  Philosophy  and  a reading  knowledge 
of  German  or  French. 

Courses  in  Education. 

1.  Educational  Interpretations. 

The  meaning  and  aim  of  education,  the  function  of  the  school 
and  teacher,  are  viewed  from  several  standpoints,  including  the  bio- 
logical, psychological  and  sociological,  together  with  the  bearing  of 
these  upon  the  occupations  of  the  School.  Lectures  and  readings 
with  class  discussions,  from  Butler,  The  Meaning  of  Education; 
O’Shea,  Education  as  Adjustment ; Henderson,  Education  and  the 
Larger  Life;  Dutton,  Social  Phases  of  Education:  Horne,  Philoso- 
phy of  Education ; and  Hanus,  Educational  Aims  and  Values.  Daily, 
9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Not  given  1906.  Professor  Starbuck. 

2.  History  of  Education. 

For  description,  see  Course  13,  under  History.  Daily,  8 a.  m., 
Winter  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 

3.  Educational  Reformers. 

Readings  and  discussions  from  the  writings  of  Pestalozzi, 
Herbart,  Froebel  and  Rousseau,  and  an  exposition  of  the  influence 
of  these  men  upon  later  and  recent  educational  theory.  This  course 
supplements  and  presupposes  Course  2.  It  alternates  with  Course  4. 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  10  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Not  given 
1907.  Professor  Starbuck. 

4.  Moral  and  Religious  Education. 

A discussion  of  the  means  of  developing  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious life  through  the  materials  available  in  the  common  school.  The 
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elements  that  enter  into  morality  and  religion  and  the  way  they 
develop  in  the  race  and  individual  are  considered.  This  course 
alternates  with  Course  3.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  10  a. 
m..  Spring  term.  Not  given  1907.  Professor  Starbuck. 

5.  Educational  Psychology. 

A study  of  those  results  of  experimental  and  descriptive  psy- 
chology which  have  direct  bearing  upon  the  problems  and  methods 
of  education.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Not  given  1906.  Pro- 
fessor Starbuck. 

6.  The  Physical  Development  of  Children. 

Such  results  of  the  study  of  children  will  be  reviewed  as  illus- 
trate some  of  the  laws  of  growth  that  are  immediately  useful  in  re- 
gard to  hygiene,  exercise  and  physical  training.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  standard  means  of  testing  the  senses  and  other 
physical  powers  of  children.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term.  Not 
given  1907.  Professor  Starbuck. 

7.  The  Mental  Development  of  Children. 

The  primary  assumption  of  the  course  is  that  instruction  should 
be  determined,  not  simply  by  the  practical  school  situation,  but  es- 
sentially by  the  conditions  and  needs  of  children  that  must  be  met 
at  each  step  in  their  growth.  The  results  of  research  and  the  meth- 
ods of  making  tests  will  be  studied,  which  may  increase  the  teacher’s 
skill  in  estimating  their  mental  capacity  and  needs.  Analysis  will 
be  made  of  the  characteristics  of  the  different  stages  of  growth  and 
of  their  meaning  to  education.  Daily,  10 :50  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 
Not  given  1907.  Professor  Starbuck. 

10.  Hygiene  of  the  School. 

For  description,  see  Courses  1,  2 and  3 under  Household  Eco- 
nomics. Courses  1 and  3 will  count  as  three-fifths  of  a credit  of  the 
major  requirements  under  education.  Miss  Marshall. 

11.  Secondary  Schools. 

A study  of  the  growth,  ends  and  problems  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion, and  of  its  relation  to  the  parts  of  the  system  above  and  below 
it.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
mental  and  physical  life  during  the  high  school  period  and  to  the 
high  school  curriculum.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10  a.  m..  Spring 
term.  Not  given  1907.  Professor  Starbuck. 

12.  Comparative  School  Systems. 

A study  of  the  evolution  of  the  American  school  system  and 
its  relation  to  the  systems  of  England,  France  and  Germany.  Daily, 
10  a.  m..  Winter  term.  Not  given  1907.  Professor  Starbuck. 
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13.  Observation  Course. 

Observation  of  teaching  and  such  practice  work  as  the  facilities 
of  the  Department  permit.  Some  lectures  on  general  methods  will 
be  included.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Winter  term.  Not 
given  1907.  Professor  Starbuck. 

14.  Thesis  Work. 

Each  major  student  will  be  expected  by  the  end  of  each  }^ear 
to  have  completed  a thesis  upon  an  assigned  topic.  The  work  will 
be  equivalent  to  one-fifth  of  a credit  for  each  term.  It  is  intended 
primarily  for  practice  in  the  use  of  the  library,  skill  in  the  use  of 
scientific  material  and  drill  in  the  beginnings  of  independent  investi- 
gation. The  time  will  be  arranged  with  each  student  separately. 
Professor  Starbuck. 

15.  Special  Problems. 

For  students  who  have  had  Course  13  and  are  prepared  to 
do  advanced  work,  special  problems  will  be  provided  for  them, 
as  determined  by  their  preparation  and  needs.  The  departmental 
library  and  the  laboratory  in  experimental  psychology  afford  con- 
siderable opportunity  for  the  study  of  special  problems.  Each  prob- 
lem should  require  the  equivalent  of  a full  year’s  work  (3  credits), 
and  no  credit  will  be  given  until  a satisfactory  thesis  is  presented 
upon  the  chosen  subject.  Hours  to  be  arranged  with  each  student. 
Professor  Starbuck. 

16.  Teachers’  Courses  in  Other  Departments. 

a.  History  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  (See  description  of 
Spring  term  courses.)  1 hour.  Professor  Hodgin. 

h.  Science  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  (As  above.)  1 hour. 
Professor  Dennis. 

c.  Advanced  English  Grammar.  (As  above.)  Professor 
Trueblood. 


Ill*  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

PROF.  HODGIN 
PROF.  LINDLEY 

The  work  of  this  department — History,  Government, 
Economics  and  Sociology — is  arranged  with  the  following 
purposes  in  view. 

1.  To  give  to  the  student  some  insight  into  the  devel- 
opment of  the  institutional  life  of  the  most  progressive 
modern  nations,  and  the  ideas  which  have  organized  and 
controlled  the  facts  and  movements  of  this  development. 
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2.  To  furnish  the  information  and  incentives  neces- 
sary to  broad,  intelligent,  sympathetic  citizenship. 

3.  To  supply  a basis  of  preliminary  training  for  those 
who  contemplate  entering  the  law,  journalism,  business  or 
the  civil  service. 

The  libraries  to  which  the  students  have  access  (see 
page  20)  aflford  a fairly  good  working  laboratory  for  the 
department. 

Courses  in  History. 

1.  Medieval  History. 

A study  of  the  emergence  of  Teutonic  nations  out  of  the  appar- 
ent chaos  following  the  fall  of  Rome ; attempt  to  revive  the  Empire 
by  Charlemagne ; Feudalism,  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades ; contest 
between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities  for  supremacy  ; and 
the  great  literary  and  religious  awakening  preparatory  for  modern 
times.  Myers’  Middle  Ages  is  the  text,  supplemented  by  reference 
to  numerous  other  authorities,  and  by  occasional  lectures.  Daily, 
8:00  a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 

2.  Modern  History. 

The  facts  and  principles  of  the  religious  and  political  revolu- 
tions of  the  period  are  studied,  tracing  the  transition  from  the  forms 
of  absolutism  in  Church  and  State  to  freedom  in  both.  Institu- 
tions of  the  leading  European  States  are  compared  and  contrasted. 
Myers’  Modern  Age,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  references. 
Daily,  2 :35  p.  m.,  Winter  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 

3.  English  History. 

This  course  covers  the  time  from  Caesar’s  invasion  to  the  revo- 
lution of  1688,  and  concerns  itself  with  the  institutional  and  consti- 
tutional history  of  the  period  involved.  Lectures,  text-book,  re- 
quired readings  and  reports.  Open  to  all  students.  Daily,  10  a.  m.. 
Winter  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 

4.  English  History. 

This  course  covers  the  constitutional  monarchy,  the  growth  of 
democracy,  and  the  imperial  reaction,  1689-1903.  Lectures,  text- 
book, required  readings  and  reports.  Open  to  all  students  who 
have  had  Course  3 or  its  equivalent.  Daily,  10 :00  a.  m..  Spring 
term.  Professor  Hodgin. 

5.  Protestant  Revolution. 

This  study  traces  the  state  of  Christendom  at  the  opening  of  the 
era ; the  revolt  from  Rome  and  the  consequent  division  of  Europe 
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into  Protestant  and  Catholic  states,  with  the  results  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  various  lines  of  human  progress.  Seebohm’s  text,  with 
supplementary  references  to  Fisher,  Hausser,  D’Aubigne,  etc.,  and 
the  biographies  of  leading  reformers.  Open  to  all  students.  Daily, 
10 :50  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 

6.  History  of  Greece. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  undertake  a study  of  Greek  in- 
stitutions and  life — political,  social  and  cultural.  The  work  is  also 
designed  to  supplement  the  work  of  students  pursuing  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  as  a major.  A general  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  Greek  history  is  presupposed,  and  Courses  1 and  2 in  European 
History,  or  their  equivalent,  are  prerequisites.  Lectures,  text-book 
and  assigned  reading.  For  1906,  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
9:10  a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor  Lindley. 

7.  History  of  Rome. 

This  course  presupposes  a general  knowledge  of  the  external 
facts  of  Roman  history,  and  is  designed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give 
a basis  for  the  further  understanding  of  Roman  political  institu- 
tions and  the  history  of  Roman  law ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  student  of  Latin  language  and  litera- 
ture. Prerequisite,  Courses  1 and  2 in  European  History,  or  their 
equivalent.  Lectures,  text-book  and  assigned  reading.  For  1907. 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term.  Pro- 
fessor Lindley. 

8.  History  of  France. 

The  growth  of  the  French  people  is  traced  through  the  periods 
of  feudalism,  monarchy,  the  revolutions  and  the  governments  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  Adams’  Growth  of  the  French  Nation  is  the 
basis,  supplemented  by  reference  to  Duruy  and  other  authorities. 
A short  time  is  devoted  to  a study  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Third 
Republic.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 

9.  Colonial  Institutions. 

A study  of  the  planting  and  growth  of  American  institutions 
from  1607  to  1775.  Virginia,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  are 
studied  as  furnishing  the  types  of  social,  religious,  political,  indus- 
trial and  educational  development  of  the  Southern,  Northern  and 
Central  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  beginnings  of  co-oper- 
ation and  union  among  the  colonies,  and  the  institutional  influences 
of  the  American  Revolution  are  also  examined.  The  work  consists 
of  lectures,  with  notes,  readings  and  reports.  Open  to  all  students. 
Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Fall  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 

10.  United  States  History. 

A political  and  constitutional  study  of  the  time  from  1780  to 
1824,  including  the  Confederation  and  Critical  Period  and  the  for- 
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mation  of  the  Constitution;  the  organization  of  the  government 
under  the  Constitution;  the  history  of  the  United  States  through 
the  period  of  dominant  foreign  influence,  and  the  history  of  our 
Territorial  expansion.  Lectures,  with  notes,  required  readings  and 
reports.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  suflicient  preparation. 
For  1907.  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  10:50  a.  m..  Winter 
term.  Professor  Lindley. 

11.  United  States  History. 

A political  and  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States  from 
1824  to  1872,  including  a study  of  the  great  Compromises,  showing 
both  the  growth  of  sectionalism  and  the  unfolding  of  the  national 
spirit;  the  Slavery  Question;  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 
Lectures,  with  notes,  required  readings  and  reports.  Open  to  all 
students  who  have  had  sufficient  preparation.  For  1907.  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  10:50  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Professor 
Lindley. 

12.  Philosophy  of  History. 

This  is  a study  of  Guizot’s  History  of  European  Civilization, 
from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  French  Revolution  with  Hegel,  Draper, 
Morris,  Adams,  Balmes,  Flint  and  others  for  reference.  Knight’s 
edition  of  Guizot  is  used  as  the  text.  Daily,  8 :00  a.  m..  Spring  term. 
Professor  Hodgin. 

13.  History  of  Education. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make,  from  an  historical  point 
of  view,  a brief  elementary  study  of  the  evolution  of  education.  At- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  theories  of  life  underlying  the  systems 
of  education  developed  by  different  peoples  through  progressive 
stages  of  civilization.  Davidson’s  History  of  Education  will  be  used 
as  a basis.  Supplementary  lectures  will  be  given  and  readings  re- 
quired from  the  educational  classics,  the  Great  Educators  Series, 
and  other  related  works.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m..  Winter  term.  Pro- 
fessor Hodgin. 

Courses  in  Political  Economy. 

14.  Economic  Theory. 

A study  in  Economic  Principles,  Fetter’s  Principles  of  Econom- 
ics being  used  as  a basis.  From  time  to  time,  special  subjects  are 
assigned  to  members  of  the  class,  and  oral  or  written  reports  are 
required.  These  reports  are  discussed  by  the  class.  Daily,  10 :50 
a.  m..  Fall  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 

15.  Public  Economics. 

A study  of  some  of  the  practical  questions  of  Public  Economics. 
Reports  and  discussions  will  be  had  as  in  the  previous  course.  Lee- 
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tures  will  be  given  and  references  made  to  the  works  of  various 
authors  and  to  the  Reports  of  the  States,  the  United  States,  and  of 
various  institutions.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  14 
or  its  equivalent.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m.,  Winter  term.  Professor 
Hodgin. 

Courses  in  Political  and  Social  Science. 

16.  American  Government. 

A study  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  Legislative,  Judicial  and 
Executive  departments  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  local  and  State  governments.  This  course, 
or  its  equivalent,  is  required  of  all  students  taking  History  as  a 
major.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m.,  Spring  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 

17.  Comparative  Government. 

This  course  embodies  a comparative  study  of  the  constitutions 
of  the  leading  European  States,  especially  England,  France,  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States. 
For  1907.  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  9:10  a.  m.,  Spring 
term.  Prof.  Lindley. 

18.  Sociology. 

A course  intended  to  give  a theory  of  the  nature,  structure 
and  growth  of  human  society,  and  an  introduction  to  the  principles 
of  sociology.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Professor  Lindley. 

For  Courses  in  Church  History,  see  Department  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Interpretation. 

Thesis  Writing. 

That  the  student  may  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  forms  of  historical  composition,  and  acquire  some  training  in 
the  collection  and  organization  of  historical  materials,  each  member 
of  a history  class  is  required  to  present,  each  term,  a carefully  pre- 
pared paper,  or  pursue  some  problems  of  independent  historical 
investigation  on  some  topic  connected  with  the  term’s  work. 

History  Club. 

Since  1888  there  has  been  maintained,  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  History,  a club  of  students,  meeting  regularly  for 
the  study  of  current  topics  and  for  the  pursuit  of  some  line  of  his- 
torical investigation.  The  past  year  has  been  devoted  to  the  study 
of  Plato’s  Republic.  The  club  is  a member  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  and  receives  all  of  its  publications.  It  has  ac- 
cumulated a Department  Library  of  about  500  volumes,  which  it 
has  incorporated  with  the  College  Library. 
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IV*  Department  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

PROFESSOR  KAMINSKI. 

Students  who  make  Greek  their  major  are  expected  to 
take  all  the  courses  outlined  below,  and,  in  addition.  Course 
6,  in  Department  of  History;  they  are  urged  to  take  Course 
5,  in  Department  of  Philosophy,  and  this  may  be  substituted 
for  any  five-hour  course  in  Greek ; they  are  also  requested 
to  take  as  much  Latin  as  possible. 

Courses  8,  10,  12,  16,  18  require  no  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  are  open  to  all  students. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  Courses  9,  11,  14,  any  one 
of  which  may  be  applied  on  a history  major. 

Courses  in  Greek. 

1,  2,  3.  Elementary  Greek. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  White’s  First  Greek 
Book  or  some  similar  text-book;  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
Xenophon’s  Anabasis  I and  II  are  read,  with  weekly  exercises  in 
prose  composition  based  on  the  text.  Daily  during  the  year,  11 :40 
a.  m. 

4.  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  III  and  IV. 

With  prose  composition  once  a week.  Daily,  Fall  term,  9:10 

a.  m. 


' 5.  Selected  Orations  of  Lysias. 

History  of  the  development  of  Greek  oratory;  Greek  legal  an- 
tiquities; prose  composition.  Daily,  Winter  term,  9:10  a.  m. 

6.  Homer,  Iliad  I-VI. 

Homeric  life,  language  and  verse.  Daily,  Spring  term,  9:10 
a.  m.  - 


7.  Selections  from  the  Odyssey. 

A rapid  reading  course.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  Fall 
term,  8 :00  a.  m. 

8.  Topography  of  Athens. 

Gardner’s  ‘‘Ancient  Athens”  will  be  the  principal  work  used. 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  Fall  term,  8:00  a.  m. 
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9.  The  History  of  the  Persian  War. 

Selected  portions  of  Herodotus  VH-IX  will  be  read  and  mod- 
ern Greek  historians  compared.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday.  Win- 
ter term,  8:00  a.  ni, 

10.  History  of  Greek  Sculpture. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Winter  term,  8:00  a.  m. 

11.  The  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

A course  similar  to  9,  based  on  selected  portions  of  Thucydides. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  Spring  term,  8:00  a.  m. 

12.  History  of  Greek  Sculpture,  Continued. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Spring  term,  8:00  a.  m. 

13.  Plato,  Apology  and  Crito. 

Life  and  times  of  Socrates.  Monday,  Wednesda>%  Friday,  Fall 
term,  10:50  a.  m. 

14.  Demosthenes'  De  Corona. 

The  conflict  between  Athens  and  Philip.  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
Fall  term,  10:50  a.  m. 

15.  Sophocles,  Two  Plays. 

Doerpfeld’s  theory  of  the  Greek  theater.  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Friday,  Winter  term,  10:50  a.  ni. 

16.  History  of  Greek  Architecture. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Winter  term,  10:50  a.  m. 

17.  History  of  Greek  Tragedy. 

Careful  study  of  one  play  of  Aeschylus.  Rapid  reading  of  one 
play  of  Euripides.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  Spring  term, 
10 :50  a.  m. 

18.  History  of  Greek  Architecture,  Continued. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Spring  term,  10:50  a.  m. 

V.  Department  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature* 

PROFESSOR  CHASE. 

MISS  FURNAS. 

The  entrance  requirements  in  Latin  are  found  on  a 
preceding  page  of  this  catalogue.  Students  taking  Latin 
as  a major  study,  read  Latin  for  at  least  three  years  after 
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entering  the  Freshman  class.  After  completion  of  the 
Freshman  year,  students  may  elect  any  of  the  courses 
ofifered  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  they  are 
competent  to  pursue.  All  courses,  unless  it  is  otherwise 
specified,  meet  five  hours  a week. 

The  aims  of  the  Department  of  Latin  may  be  stated 
briefly  as  follows : 

First,  to  make  it  possible  for  students  with  fair  prep- 
aration to  enter  at  once  upon  an  appreciative  enjoyment  of 
a great  literature  and  gain  a general  acquaintance  with  the 
life  and  thought  of  the  Romans,  thus  offering,  through  a 
wide  range  of  reading,  an  attractive  line  of  elective  work  to 
those  who  may  not  contemplate  taking  Latin  as  a major 
study.  But,  as  the  work  of  the  preparatory  schools  in  mak- 
ing students  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  language 
is,  at  best,  inadequate,  considerable  attention  will  be  given 
to  this  during  the  first  year.  Prose  composition,  gram- 
matical review  and  a more  careful  study  of  syntax  will  be 
given  considerable  attention  to  the  end  that  students,  by  the 
close  of  this  year,  may  be  in  a position  to  read  rapidly, 
and  with  attention  given  almost  entirely  to  the  finer  points 
of  literary  criticism  and  other  matters  of  a more  general 
interest. 

Second,  as  few  separate  courses  in  Roman  history  or 
antiquities  will  be  ofifered,  very  considerable  attention  will 
be  given  these  subjects  in  connection  with  the  general 
reading  courses.  This  department  believes  most  strongly 
that  a deficiency  of  information  here  is  fatal  to  that  com- 
prehension of  Roman  life  and  thought  and  institutions 
which  forms  so  large  a part  of  the  culture  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  Latin.  General  lectures  upon  these  sub- 
jects will  be  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  department,  and 
will  be  supplemented  by  the  work  in  the  Latin  Club  and  by 
that  ofifered  by  the  departments  of  Greek  and  History. 

Third,  there  are  two  classes  of  students  whom  it  is 
especially  desired  to  attract.  It  is  felt  that,  in  addition  to 
those  whose  principal  interest  lies  in  the  work  in  this  de- 
partment, more  students  who  have  completed  the  required 
preparatory  work  should  keep  fresh  their  knowledge  of 
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Latin  and  elect  from  time  to  time  courses  in  this  field;  it 
is  certainly  a misfortune  to  have  the  work  of  the  prepara- 
tory years  to  so  large  an  extent  lost.  The  interests  of  such 
students  will  be  carefully  conserved. 

Fourth,  this  department  believes  that  in  view  of  the 
large  demand  for  trained  teachers  of  Latin,  considerable 
effort  should  be  made  to  properly  equip  those  who  intend 
to  teach.  To  this  end  the  practical  questions  and  mooted 
problems  in  the  field  of  the  teaching  of  Latin  will  be  taken 
up  during  the  last  years  of  those  who  make  Latin  a major 
study. 


Courses  in  Latin. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Livy. 

Selections  from  Books  XXI  and  XXII  or  Book  I.  The  read- 
ing will  be  accompanied  with  prose  composition  based  upon  the 
text.  Fall  term,  1 :45  p.  m.  Text,  Westcott’s  Livy. 

2.  Cicero. 

De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia.  Wilkin’s  Primer  of  Latin  Liter- 
ature will  be  used  as  a basis  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  the 
literature.  1 :45  p.  m..  Winter  term.  Text,  Bennett’s  De  Senectute 
and  De  Amicitia. 

3.  Tacitus. 

Germania  and  Agricola.  1 :45  p.  m.,  Spring  term.  Text,  Gude- 
man’s  Agricola  and  Germania. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

4.  Horace. 

The  Odes  and  Epodes.  This  course  is  entirely  literary  in  its 
character  and  is,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the  most  important  of- 
fered. It  is  expected  that  students  will  become  thoroughly  familiar, 
through  repeated  translation  and  review,  with  the  more  beautiful  of 
the  odes,  committing  numerous  passages  to  memory.  Finished 
writen  translations  will  be  required  from  time  to  time.  2 :35  p.  m.. 
Fall  term. 

5.  Pliny’s  Letters. 

Practically  all  of  the  selections  in  Westcott’s  edition  will  be 
read.  One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  course  is  to  give 
students  a vivid  picture  of  the  life  and  conditions  at  Rome  in  the 
early  empire.  2 :35  p.  m..  Winter  term. 
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6.  Terence. 

Several  of  the  plays  will  be  read,  one  with  great  care,  and  the 
others  rapidly  and  in  part  by  assigned  readings.  Careful  study  will 
be  made  of  the  Roman  drama — its  origin  and  history,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  dramatic  performances.  2 :35  p.  m.,  Spring  term. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

7.  The  Satires  of  Horace. 

The  principal  attention  will  be  directed  to  Horace’s  philosophy 
of  life  and  views  of  men  and  affairs.  The  development  of  the  satire 
as  a literary  form  and  Horace’s  debt  to  his  predecessors  will  be 
briefly  studied.  11 :40  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

8.  Cicero’s  Letters. 

This  course  is  primarily  historical,  and  the  letters  will  be  made 
the  basis  of  a careful  study  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  civil  war. 
The  complete  edition  of  the  letters  will  be  used,  and  students  will 
be  expected  to  prepare  papers  on  subjects  assigned  them  in  this 
field.  11 :40  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

9.  Plautus. 

Compare  Course  6 for  the  aims  of  this  course.  In  addition,  a 
careful  study  of  the  language  of  Plautus  will  be  made,  with  at- 
tention to  the  Sermo  Plebeius  and  Colloquial  Latin.  11 :40  a.  m., 
Spring  term. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

10.  The  Satires  of  Juvenal. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  in  large  part  the  same  as  that  of 
Course  5 — to  picture  clearly  the  state  of  life  and  manners  of  the 
times,  Pliny  and  Juvenal  being  in  some  respects  the  complement  of 
each  other.  11:40  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

The  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  will  alternate.  Thus, 
the  courses  marked  Third  Year  in  this  Catalogue  will  be  given  in 
1906-07,  and  those  marked  Fourth  Year  in  1907-08. 

11.  The  Elegiac  Poets. 

Propertius,  Tibullus  and  Ovid.  The  literary  tendencies  during 
the  Augustan  age,  which  fostered  the  elegiac  school  of  writers,  will 
be  studied.  Characteristic  selections  from  these  three  writers  suf- 
ficient to  give  a clear  knowledge  of  their  style  and  content,  will  be 
read.  11 :40  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

12.  Roman  Private  Life  and  Roman  Administration. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  desire  to  take  two  and  three- 
hour  courses,  this  course  will  be  divided,  the  time  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  being  devoted  to  Private  Life,  and  Tues- 
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days  and  Thursdays  to  Roman  Administration.  Photographs  and 
slides  will  be  used,  and  in  every  way  the  attempt  will  be  made  to 
make  vivid  and  real  the  private  and  public  life  of  the  Romans. 

This  course  may  be  open,  at  the  option  of  the  instructor,  to  all 
who  have  completed  the  work  of  the  first  year.  11 :40  a.  m..  Spring 
term. 

ROMAN  AND  GREEK  HISTORY. 

For  these  courses,  -vv^hich  Latin  students  are  expected  to  take,  if 
they  have  not  already  had  them,  see  announcements  by  the  De- 
partment of  History. 

THE  LATIN  CLUB. 

A working  club,  formed  of  the  more  advanced  students  of 
Latin,  meets  bi-weekly  throughout  the  year.  Each  year  some  such 
subject  as  the  following  is  studied — Roman  private  life,  Roman 
administration,  Roman  law,  problems  in  Roman  history,  history  of 
the  literature,  etc.  Systematic  work,  requiring,  however,  little  extra 
work  from  each  individual,  is  done,  and  members  prepare  numerous 
short  papers.  The  club  is  thus  a most  important  supplement  to  the 
regular  work.  Its  organization  is  entirely  informal. 


VI.  Department  of  German. 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES. 

PROFESSOR  HOLE. 

MISS  HILL. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America,  the  primary  objects  of  this  course 
are  linguistic  discipline  and  literary  culture.  Hence,  in  the 
elementary  subjects  accuracy  and  facility  of  translation  are 
sought  by  means  of  careful  grammatical  drill  and  copious 
reading.^  In  the  second  year  some  classic  and  modern 
masterpieces  are  read,  and  linguistic  discipline  continues 
in  conscientious  and  idiomatic  translation.  Composition 
forms  an  important  element  in  the  instruction,  and  oral 
practice  is  considered  a valuable  auxiliary.  Especial  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  acquiring  a correct  pronunciation. 
By  the  third  year  the  student  should  have  acquired  sufficient 
mastery  of  the  language  to  be  able  to  use  it  readily.  Liter- 
ature is  now  read  for  its  own  sake,  translation  being  grad- 
ually discontinued.  In  the  advanced  courses  systematic 
study  of  the  history  of  the  literature  is  undertaken,  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  for  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the 
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earlier  literary  forms,  and  an  outlook  is  given  into  the  great 
field  of  comparative  grammar  and  philology. 

The  Deutscher  Verein  is  an  informal  organization, 
meeting  bi-weekly.  It  offers  to  members  of  the  advanced 
classes  opportunity  for  supplementary  practice  in  speaking, 
writing  and  hearing  German.  Topics  from  German  daily 
life,  legends,  literary  and  political  history,  etc.,  are  treated 
in  brief  papers  and  oral  discussions. 


Courses  in  German. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Guerber’s  Maerchen  und  Erzaehlungen  II.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m. 
and  11 :40  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

2.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Storm’s  Immensee  and  Heyse’s  UArrahbiata.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m. 
and  11 :40  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

3.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Bernhardt’s  Novelletten-Bibliothek  I.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m.  and 
11 :40  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

4.  General  Reading. 

Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell;  Stories  by  Heyse  or  others;  Syntax 
and  Composition.  Daily,  10 :00  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

5.  General  Reading. 

Lessing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Historical  Prose,  such  as: 
Freytag,  Aus  dem  lahrhundert  des  Grossen  Krieges,  or  Sybel,  Die 
Erhebung  Europas  gegen  Napoleon  I;  Syntax  and  Composition. 
Daily,  10:00  a m..  Winter  term. 

6.  General  Reading. 

Goethe,  Hermann  und  Dorothea;  Lyric  Poetry,  Composition. 
Daily,  10 :00  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

7.  Life  of  Schiller. 

Schiller’s  Poems  and  Ballads  and  one  or  two  dramas ; Informal 
Lectures  on  Schiller’s  Life  and  Works;  Prose  Composition.  Daily, 
10  :50  a.  m..  Fall  term. 
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8.  Life  of  Lessing. 

Lessing,  Emilia  Galotti,  Nathan  der  Weise.  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, Friday,  10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

9.  Nineteenth  Century  Authors. 

This  course  is  varied  in  alternate  years  and  may  be  elected  two 
years  in  succession.  Such  authors  as  Freytag,  Hauptmann,  Suder- 
mann,  Scheffel,  Keller,  K.  F.  Meyer,  will  be  read.  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, Friday,  10:50  a.  m..  Spring  term. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

10.  Life  of  Goethe. 

Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  Werther,  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit; 
Lyric  Poems;  Informal  Lectures.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

11.  Goethe. 

Lyric  Poems;  Iphigenie,  Tasso.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday, 
9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

12.  Goethe. 

Faust,  with  collateral  reading.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday, 
9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

13.  Gothic. 

Wright’s  Gothic  Primer;  Outline  History  of  German  Language. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

. 14.  Middle  High  German. 

Wright’s  Middle  High  German  Primer;  Das  Nibelungenlied; 
Poems  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  Tuesday  and  Thursday, 
9:10  a.  m..  Winter  and  Spring  term.  (Not  given  1906-07.) 


VIL  DcpjLftmcot  of  Romance  Languages. 

professor  CHARLES. 

MRS.  CHARLES. 

The  aims  in  view  in  this  department  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  outlined  under  the  Department  of  German, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  introduction  of  Span- 
ish into  the  course  of  study  is  largely  in  response  to  the 
demand  resulting  from  the  recent  active  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  problems  of  international  interest. 
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Courses  in  French. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Grammar  and  Composition.  ' 

Whitney’s  Introductory  French  Reader.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Fall 
term. 

2.  Grammar  and  Reading. 

Sand,  La  Mare  au  Diahle ; Daudet,  Contes;  Labiche,  Le  Voyage 
de  M.  Perrichon;  Grammar  and  Composition.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m.. 
Winter  term. 

3.  General  Reading. 

Sarcey,  Le  Siege  de  Paris;  Merimee,  Colomha;  Racine,  Esther; 
Grammar  and  Composition.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

4.  Masterpieces  of  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 
Corneille,  Le  Cid;  Moliere,  UAvare,  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules; 

Racine,  Athalie,  Phedre.  Required  readings  from  Petit  de  Julle- 
ville’s  Lecons  de  la  Litterature  Francaise.  Composition.  Daily,  3 :25 
p.  m..  Fall  term. 

5.  Masterpieces,  Continued. 

Bossuet;  Boileau;  La  Fontaine,  Fables;  Voltaire,  Zadig;  Beau- 
marchais, Le  Barbier  de  Seville.  Composition.  Daily,  3 :25  p.  m.. 
Winter  term. 

6.  Nineteenth  Century  French. 

Hugo,  Hernani,  Poesies;  Balzac,  Eugenie  Grandet;  Lamartine, 
Graziella;  Loti,  Pecheur  d’Islande;  Daudet,  Tartarin  de  Tarascon; 
other  modern  French.  Daily,  3 :25  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

Courses  in  Spanish, 
first  year. 

7.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Ramsey’s  Elementary  Spanish  Reader,  3 hours.  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, Friday,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Mrs.  Charles. 

8.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Alarcon,  El  Capitan  Veneno,  three  hours.  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, Friday,  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term.  Mrs.  Charles. 

9.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Galdos,  Marianela,  three  hours.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday, 
9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Mrs.  Charles. 
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VIIL  Department  of  English  and  Literature. 

PROF.  W.  N.  TRUEBLOOD. 

PROF.  ELBERT  RUSSELL. 

MISS  CLARA  BROWN. 

This  department  comprises  courses  in  English  and 
American  Literature,  Biblical  Literature,  Literary  Art, 
Rhetoric  and  Composition,  Anglo-Saxon,  Early  English, 
Middle  English  and  Modern  English ; with  Supplementary 
Reading  Courses. 

Courses  in  Literature. 

1.  The  Essay. 

Studies  in  the  Philosophical,  Critical  and  Aesthetic  Essay. 
These  studies  will  be  made  from  famous  types ; selections  from 
Bacon,  Addison,  Lamb,  Stevenson,  Arnold,  Warner,  Renan.  They 
will  emphasize  the  Essay  as  a literary  product.  Daily,  2 :35  p.  m.. 
Fall  term.  Professor  Trueblood. 

2.  Biblical  Literature. 

A study  of  the  elements  and  characteristic  forms  of  the  Bibli- 
cal writings.  The  course  deals  mainly  with  the  Old  Testament,  and 
aims  to  enable  the  reader  of  the  English  Bible  to  appreciate  to  a 
larger  extent  the  literary  beauty  and  power  of  the  Hebrew  writings, 
and  so  to  realize  more  fully  their  spiritual  worth.  Fall  term,  10 :50 
a.  m..  Professor  Russell. 

3.  The  English  Novel. 

These  studies  will  be  made  in  the  Realistic  Novel,  the  Ro- 
mantic Novel,  the  Historical  Novel,  and  will  emphasize  the  qualities 
and  forms  of  these,  as  species  of  Prose  Fiction.  Daily,  10:00  a.  m.. 
Spring  term.  Not  given  1907.  Professor  Trueblood. 

4.  New  Testament  Literature. 

A general  survey  of  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament.  (For 
a description  of  the  Course,  see  under  Department  of  Biblical  Liter- 
ature and  Interpretation,  on  a subsequent  page.)  Winter  term, 
10:(X)  a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

5.  The  Book  of  Isaiah. 

(For  description  of  the  Course  see  under  Department  of  Bib- 
lical Literature  and  Interpretation,  on  a subsequent  page.)  Spring 
term,  10 :50  a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

6.  The  Elements  of  Poetry. 

This  is  a course  in  the  Nature,  Qualities  and  Forms  of  Poetry, 
for  which  Stedman’s  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry  is  used  as 
a text.  Daily,  10:00  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Professor  Trueblood. 
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7.  The  Law  and  Technique  of  the  Drama. 

Author,  Woodbridge ; supplemented  by  illustrative  studies 
(Whole  Dramas)  from  the  English,  French  and  German  Drama. 
Daily,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor  Trueblood. 

8.  T HE  Poets. 

A course  in  English  and  American  Poetry.  For  1906-07  ten 
poems  from  each  of  these  authors : Lowell,  Riley,  Bryant,  Robert 

Browning,  Shelley;  studied  for  characteristics  of  the  author,  and 
general  poetic  values.  Daily,  2:35  p.  m..  Winter  term.  Professor 
Trueblood. 

9.  Philosophical  Literature. 

A course  in  two  parts:  (a)  The  Philosophy  of  English  Liter- 
ature— Bascom.  (b)  Education — Spencer.  Daily,  11:40  a.  m., 

Winter  term.  Not  given  1907.  Professor  Trueblood. 

10.  The  English  Drama. 

A course  in  the  Shakespearian  Drama;  Studied  for  the  form 
and  quality  of  the  English  Drama  as  contrasted  with  the  Classical. 
Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Spring  term.  Not  given  1907.  Professor  True- 
blood. 

11.  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

A course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  logical  composition. 
Text,  Baldwin’s  College  Manual  of  Rhetoric.  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, 9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Miss  Brown. 

12.  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

A course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  literary  composition. 
Text,  Baldwin’s  College  Manual  of  Rhetoric.  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, 9:10  a.  m.,  Winter  term.  Miss  Brown. 

Courses  in  the  English  Language. 

13.  Anglo-Saxon. 

(1)  Studies  in  the  elements  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language — 
Phonology,  Etymology  and  Syntax.  (2)  Selections  from  the  An- 
glo-Saxon Gospels,  Chronicle,  Homilies,  Alfred’s  Bede.  Text, 
Cook’s  First  Book  in  Old  English.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Fall  term. 
Professor  Trueblood. 

14.  Beowulf  (1150-1350). 

Text,  Harrison  and  Sharp.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term. 
Professor  Trueblood. 

15.  Early  and  Middle  English  (1150-1550). 

Early  English  Romances.  Studies  (philological  and  linguistic) 
in  the  Ancren  Riwle,  Ormulum,  Wycliffe,  Chaucer,  Malory,  Ascham. 
Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Professor  Trueblood. 
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16.  Syntax  and  Idioms. 

The  matter  of  this  course  is  mainly  post-Shakespearian  idioms, 
but  wherever  necessary  for  foundation  or  explanation  of  peculiari- 
ties, it  reaches  backward,  even  into  Anglo-Saxon.  The  course  was 
designed  for  only  advanced  students  of  the  language  but  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  adapt  it,  as  much  as  possible  without 
changing  its  basis,  to  the  needs  of  the  teacher  of  Modern  English. 
Daily,  3 :25  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

17.  History  of  the  Evolution  of  the  English  Language. 

Studies  in  Lounsbury’s  English  Language,  with  comparisons 

with  Marsh,  Latham,  Emerson  and  others.  Daily,  3 :25  p.  m..  Fall 
term.  Not  given  1906.  Professor  Trueblood. 

Allied  Courses : For  students  in  Anglo-Saxon : History, 

Courses  2 and  8;  and  German,  Courses  1 and  2.  For  students  in 
Literature;  German,  Courses  3 and  4;  Greek,  Courses  5,  9,  10, 
Latin,  Courses  6,  8;  Philosophy,  Courses  2,  6,  8. 

18.  The  Pre-Shakespearian  Drama. 

Text,  Manley.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Spring  term.  Professor 
Trueblood. 

19.  The  Modern  Short  Story. 

Studies  in  the  Short  Story,  as  a literary  form.  Daily,  10  a.  m.. 
Spring  term.  Professor  Trueblood. 

20.  Experiments  in  Literary  Forms. 

A year’s  course  of  experiments  in  the  production  of  literary 
forms,  as  follows : 

1.  Practical  studies  in  the  personal  and  the  impersonal  Essay. 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  11 :40  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Professor  True- 
blood. 

2.  Practical  studies  in  the  Ballad,  Parable,  Short  Story,  and 
Novel.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  11 :40  a.  m..  Winter  term.  Pro- 
fessor Trueblood. 

3.  Practical  studies  in  the  Drama  and  Journalism.  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays,  11 :40  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Professor  Trueblood. 

The  Anglican  Club. 

This  club  was  established  some  years  ago  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
Department  of  English,  and  has  been  in  successful  operation  since. 

It  is  a literary  organization  of  limited  membership,  designed  to 
afford  opportunity  to  those  specially  interested  in  the  study  and 
production  of  literature,  for  more  thorough  investigation  of  standard 
works,  and  more  thorough  culture  of  natural  tastes  and  qualities. 

It  is  organized  on  the  club  basis,  and  thus  frees  itself  from 
formality,  and  secures  to  its  members  the  utmost  liberty  consistent 
with  dignity  and  order.  It  meets  semi-monthly  in  the  class-room 
assigned  to  English  literature.  Its  sessions  are  two  hours  in 
length. 
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IX*  Department  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation* 

PROFESSOR  RUSSELL. 

MR.  KENWORTHY. 

The  work  of  this  Department  is  arranged  to  give  a 
practical  knowledge  of  history,  literary  forms  and  thought 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  to  train  students  in  correct 
methods  of  Bible  study  and  interpretation.  The  courses 
will  require  as  high  intellectual  attainments  for  their  suc- 
cessful pursuit,  and  are  intended  to  give  as  effective  mental 
discipline,  as  corresponding  courses  in  other  lines  of  study. 
Yet  their  primary  purpose  will  be  to  teach  an  intelligent, 
Christian  attitude  to  the  problems  and  duties  of  life,  and  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  Christian  character. 

Description  of  Courses. 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Bible. 

A study  of  the  date,  authorship,  purpose  and  history  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  a preparation  for  careful 
and  constructive  study  of  the  various  parts.  Fall  term,  11 :40  a.  m. 
Mr.  Kenworthy. 

2.  The  Hebrew  Prophets. 

Studies  in  the  times,  character,  messages  and  writings  of  some 
of  the  Old  Testament  Prophets.  For  1906-7  the  work  will  be  in 
the  book  of  Jeremiah,  with  special  attention  paid  to  methods  of 
study.  Winter  term,  11 :40  a.  m.  Mr.  Ken  worthy. 

3.  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  occasion,  purpose,  contents  and  teaching  of  the  Epistle 
and  its  relation  to  Judaism  and  Christianity  Spring  term,  11:40 
a.  m.  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

4.  The  Life  of  Paul. 

A study  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  great  missionary  apostle, 
in  relation  to  the  Graeco-Roman  world  in  the  first  century  A.  D., 
and  the  rise,  spread  and  development  of  the  Christian  Church.  Fall 
term,  8:00  a.  m.  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

5.  6.  Hebrew  People. 

These  courses  cover  in  successive  steps  the  history  of  the  He- 
brew monarchies,  from  the  abortive  attempts  at  kingship  under 
the  Judges  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  and 
the  history  of  the  Jews  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  They 
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embrace  a study  of  the  important  phases  of  the  social,  political  and 
religious  life  of  the  Hebrews,  and  some  notice  of  the  contemporary 
history  of  the  surrounding  nations.  Winter  and  Spring  terms, 
8:00  a m.  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

7.  The  Books  of  Kings. 

This  course  will  embrace  the  sources  of  these  books — their 
composition,  date,  authorship,  chronology,  content;  their  character 
and  purpose ; their  use  as  sources  of  Hebrew  history,  and  the 
parallel  records  from  the  monuments  of  other  nations.  It  is  in- 
tended as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
Hebrew  History.  Fall  term,  10:00  a.  m.  Not  given  1906-7.  Pro- 
fessor Russell. 

8.  Old  Testament  Theology. 

The  course  will  be  a study  of  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  Old  Testament.  Winter  term,  8:00  a.  m. 
Not  given  1906-7.  Professor  Russell. 

9.  New  Testament  Times. 

The  political  and  religious  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  Macca- 
bean  Age  to  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  Matthews’  History  of  New 
Testament  Times  in  Palestine  will  be  made  the  basis  of  the  work. 
The  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Jesus.  Fall  term,  9:10  a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

10.  11.  The  Life  of  Jesus. 

These  courses  aim  to  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  in  the  order  of  their  development,  and  a 
practical  conception  of  Christianity  as  revealed  in  them.  Stevens’ 
and  Burton’s  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  and  Burton’s  and  Matthews’ 
Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ  will  be  used  as  a basis 
for  the  work.  Winter  and  Spring  terms,  9:10  a.  m.  Professor 
Russell. 

12.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

The  authorship,  date,  intended  readers,  purpose,  contents  and 
teaching  of  the  Epistle.  Spring  term,  11 :40  a.  m.  Not  given  1906-7. 
Professor  Russell. 

13,  14.  Church  History. 

A general  outline  of  the  religious  aspect  of  the  chief  events  of 
Christian  History,  especially  the  spread,  organization  and  doctrines 
of  the  Church.  Winter  term,  10 :40  a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

15.  History  of  Friends. 

A study  of  the  condition  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  the  organi- 
zation and  fundamental  doctrines.  Spring  term,  10  :00  a.  m.  Pro- 
fessor Russell. 
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16.  Biblical  Literature. 

(For  description  of  this  course,  see  under  Department  of  Liter- 
ature, Course  2.)  Fall  term,  10:50  a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

17.  Job. 

A study  of  the  date,  authorship  and  purpose;  literary  form  and 
teaching  of  the  book.  Winter  term,  10:50  a.  m..  Professor  Russell. 

18.  New  Testament  Literature. 

A study  of  the  authorship,  occasion,  purpose  and  contents  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  Spring  term,  10:00  a.  m.  Pro- 
fessor Russell. 

19.  New  Testament  Greek. 

(For  description  of  this  course,  see  under  Department  of 
Greek.)  Winter  term,  8:00  a.  m.  Professor  Kaminski. 

20.  Methods  of  Religious  Work. 

A course  of  homiletics,  pastoral  work  and  church  work.  One 
hour  a week.  Spring  term,  3 :25  p.  m.,  Wednesday.  Professor 
Russell  and  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

A Two- Years"  Course. 

Courses  1-6,  20  are  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  have 
not  sufficient  preparation  to  enter  the  more  advanced  regular  college 
classes.  Young  men  and  young  women  who  can  do  the  work  with 
profit  will  be  admitted  to  these  courses,  regardless  of  the  usual 
college  entrance  requirements.  Together  with  allied  subjects  they 
provide  a two-years"  course  of  training  for  prospective  workers  in 
religious  lines,  who  are  unable  to  pursue  regular  college  courses. 

Graduate  Biblical  Courses. 

The  number  of  students  desiring  graduate  Biblical  Work  in  a 
Friends"  institution  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  De- 
partment has  made  provision  to  satisfy  the  demand.  Opportunity 
for  advanced  work  in  the  subjects  indicated  below  is  offered  to 
graduate  students : 

1.  Ancient  Oriental  History  in  its  Relation  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

2.  Old  Testament  Theology. 

3.  Introduction  to  the  Gospels. 

4.  New  Testament  Theology. 
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X*  Department  of  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

PROF.  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD. 

The  work  in  Elocution  and  Oratory  embraces  class  in- 
struction in  Elocution,  Oratory,  Forensics  and  readings 
from  Shakespeare.  In  addition  to  this,  special  individual 
drill  is  given  in  preparation  for  public  exercises,  for  ora- 
torical contests,  and  in  preparation  for  debates. 

Description  of  Courses. 

1.  Orations. 

Students  recite  selections  from  the  best  authors.  Study  of 
Webster’s  first  Bunker  Hill  speech,  and  eidogy  on  Adams  and  Jef- 
ferson, and  Grady’s  orations.  These  orations  are  analyzed,  and 
the  best  parts  are  committed  and  delivered.  Each  member  is  re- 
quired to  write  and  deliver  before  the  class  an  original  literary 
production.  Three  hours  each  week  (Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday),  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

2.  Orthoepy. 

Breathing  Exercises.  Vocal  Culture.  Daily  readings  and  re- 
citations. Original  orations  by  members  of  the  class.  Three  hours 
each  week  (Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday),  9:10  a.  m..  Winter 
term. 

3.  Vocal  Expression  (a). 

Elements  of  Quality  and  Force.  Special  attention  given  to 
principles  of  action  as  applied  to  oratorical  selections  (Fulton  and 
Trueblood).  Original  oration  from  each  student.  Three  hours 
(Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday),  10:50  a.  m.,  and  2:35  p.  m.. 
Fall  term. 

4.  Vocal  Expression  (b). 

Elements  of  Pitch  and  Time.  Daily  readings  and  recitations. 
Original  orations.  Three  hours  (Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday), 
10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

5.  Oratory. 

Study  of  great  orators  of  Europe  and  America.  Orations  and 
extempore  speeches  by  members  of  class  on  subjects  relating  to 
these  orators.  In  addition,  one  or  more  Shakespearean  plays  are 
studied  for  their  oratorical  value.  This  course  must  be  preceded 
by  the  first  three  courses  or  their  equivalents.  Three  hours  (Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday),  1:45  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

6.  Shakespeare  (a). 

Reading  and  Critical  Study  of  Shakespeare’s  Macbeth,  Tem- 
pest, and  one  classical  play  from  the  modern  drama.  This  course 
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must  be  preceded  by  the  first  three  courses  or  their  equivalents. 
Three  hours  (Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday),  1:45  p.  m..  Winter 
term. 

7.  Shakespeare  (b). 

Study  of  Hamlet  and  King  Lear  or  Othello.  This  course  must 
be  preceded  by  the  first  three  courses  or  equivalents.  Three  hours 
(Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday),  1:45  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

8.  Debates. 

Any  student  will  be  admitted.  Debates  in  groups  of  four. 
Each  debater  will  submit  a brief  of  the  argument  presented.  Three 
hours,  men's  class  (Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday),  3:25  p.  m. ; 
two  hours,  women's  class  (Tuesday  and  Thursday),  3:25  p m.. 
Fall  term. 

9.  Art  of  Debate. 

Two  hour  course.  Arguments  one  hour,  text-book  (Alden) 
one  hour.  Men's  class  (Tuesday  and  Thursday),  1 :45  p.  m. 
Women's  class  (Tuesday  and  Thursday),  2:35  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

10.  Debates. 

Course  in  Arguments.  Two  hours  (Tuesday  and  Thursday), 
11 :40  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

11.  Oratorical  Analysis. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  from  all  classes  who  , 
contemplate  entering  the  oratorical  contest  in  the  Fall  term  of  the 
following  year.  Analysis  of  masterpiece  orations.  Original  oration 
required.  One  hour  (Wednesday),  2:35  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

12.  Bible  Readings. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  make  a 
special  study  of  oral  readings  from  the  Bible.  Application  of 
Quality,  Force,  Pitch,  Time,  Emphasis,  Quantity  and  Rhythm  will 
be  made  to  selections  throughout  the  Bible,  with  the  effort  to  show 
the  best  method  of  reading  such  selections  before  public  assemblies. 
(Monday  and  Thursday),  8:00  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

Prizes. 

As  an  incentive  to  superior  excellence  in  the  work  of  this  de- 
partment, the  following  prizes  are  open  for  competition  to  mem- 
bers of  all  classes  of  the  College : 

1.  Prize  in  Oratory. 

This  prize,  given  by  Samuel  C.  Cowgill,  '64,  is  fifty  dollars 
and  is  awarded  to  the  student  who  obtains  first  place  in  the  Annual 
Oratorical  College  Contest,  on  condition  that  he  shall  not  rank  be- 
low third  place  in  the  State  Oratorical  Contest. 
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2.  Prize  in  Debate. 

A friend  of  the  College  has  placed  $100  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Department  of  Oratory  and  Debating,  to  divide  as  the  department 
desires  for  the  year  1906  and  1907. 

3.  The  Seabury  Prize. 

Misses  Mary  and  Helen  Seabury,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  offer 
$25.00  to  the  student  or  students  preparing  the  best  essays  on  the 
general  subject  of  Peace  and  Arbitration.  The  Faculty  has  decided 
to  divide  the  money  into  two  prizes, — one  of  $15.00,  and  one  of 
$10.00,  to  be  prepared  on  the  general  subject  indicated.  The 
manuscripts  are  to  be  submitted  not  later  than  February  1,  1907. 

The  Oratorical  Association.  ' 

The  Oratorical  Association  is  an  organization  composed  of  stu- 
dents from  each  of  the  College  classes.  Each  class  has  representa- 
tives in  the  primary  contest,  held  at  the  college  during  the  Fall 
term.  The  student  who  is  awarded  first  place  in  this  contest  repre- 
sents the  College  at  the  State  Oratorical  Contest  at  Indianapolis. 


XL  Department  of  Mathematics* 

PROFESSOR  SACKETT. 

MR.  HADLEY. 

MR.  WILSON. 

The  course  in  Mathematics  offers  wide  latitude  to  the 
student  who  wishes  to  prepare  to  teach  or  to  pursue  ad- 
vanced work  in  Astronomy  or  Mathematical  Physics. 

The  courses  are  not  short  and  smattering,  but  are  more 
extended  and  are  designed  to  give  good  drill  and  thorough 
knowledge. 

Graduates  of  the  course  will  find  their  work  credited 
at  any  of  the  largest  Universities  where  they  may  wish  to 
pursue  graduate  work  in  the  same  line. 

Courses  in  Mathematics. 

1.  Solid  Geometry. 

Daily,  two  sections;  8:00  a.  m.  and  11 :40  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

2.  College  Algebra. 

Daily,  8:00  a.  m.  and  11:40  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

3.  Trigonometry. 

Daily,  two  sections;  8:00  a.  m.  and  11 :40  a.  m..  Spring  term. 
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4.  Analytic  Geometry. 

Daily,  9:10  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

5.  Analytic  Geometry. 

Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

6.  Differential  Calculus. 

Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

7.  Integral  Calculus. 

Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

8.  Analytic  Mechanics. 

Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

9.  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

Daily,  1:45  p.  m..  Fall' term. 

10.  Advanced  Trigonometry  and  Least  Squares. 

11 :40  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

11.  Mathematical  Astronomy. 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1 :45  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

XIL  Department  of  Civil  Engineering. 

PROFESSOR  SACKETT. 

MR.  WILSON. 

Entrance  requirements  are  the  same  as  specified  on 
pages  23-25,  except  that  a student  offering  the  equivalent  of 
only  two  years  of  daily  recitations  in  either  Latin,  Greek  or 
German  may  graduate  by  making  two  additional  credits  in 
Applied  Mathematics,  i.  e.,  by  offering  for  graduation  forty 
credits,  eleven  of  which  shall  be  in  the  major  subject.  A 
student  offering  the  equivalent  of  only  one  year  of  Foreign 
Language  (preferably  German)  may  graduate  by  making 
four  additional  credits  in  Applied  Mathematics,  i,  e,,  by 
offering  for  graduation  forty-two  credits,  thirteen  of  which 
shall  be  in  the  major  subject.  The  prescribed  subjects  re- 
main the  same. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  a firm  foundation  for 
the  pursuit  of  the  most  advanced  technical  knowledge  or 
for  the  practice  of  civil  engineering. 
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Both  class  room  and  field  work  are  very  thorough  and 
receive  full  credit  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Cor- 
nell University,  or  University  of  Chicago. 

There  are  405  hours  of  field  and  recitation  work  in 
Land  and  Railroad  Surveying. 

The  analysis  of  roofs,  bridges  and  arches,  the  mechan- 
ics of  engineering  structures  and  the  designing  of  railway 
and  highway  bridges  and  girders  occupy  an  hour  a day  for 
one  year. 

Hydraulics,  involving  the  flow  of  water  through  ori- 
fices, pipes  and  conduits;  and  problems  in  water  supply 
and  sewerage,  including  a course  in  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Sanitary  Engineering,  continues  five  times  a week 
for  twenty-five  weeks. 

A year  of  Astronomy  not  only  gives  culture  knowledge 
but  also  affords  practice  in  the  determination  of  latitude, 
longitude  and  time.  The  method  of  least  squares  is  applied 
to  problems  in  geodetic  surveying. 

A large  number  of  Earlham  students  are  now  occu- 
pying engineering  positions,  and  the  demand  for  graduates 
is  larger  than  the  supply. 

Courses  in  Civil  Engineering. 

1.  Solid  Geometry. 

A study  of  propositions  concerning  lines  and  planes  in  space, 
polyhedrons,  cylinders,  cones  and  the  sphere,  with  numerous  orig- 
inal exercises.  Daily,  two  sections,  8:00  and  11:40  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

2.  College  Algebra. 

(a)  A brief  review  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Algebra, 
such  as  factoring,  surds  and  imaginaries,  systems  of  quadratic  equa- 
tions, inequalities,  proportion  and  variation,  (b)  A further  study, 
which  will  include  progressions,  development  of  functions  in  series, 
logarithms,  theory  of  equations,  permutations  and  combinations, 
probability  and  determinants.  Credit  upon  this  term’s  Algebra  will 
not  be  given  for  work  done  in  High  Schools,  except  upon  certificate 
showing  in  full  the  scope  which  has  been  covered  by  the  pupil  and 
his  grades  therein.  Daily,  8:00  and  11:40  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry. 

The  trigonometric  functions  of  an  angle,  and  the  equations  ex- 
pressing their  relations,  with  practice  in  proving  trigonometric  iden- 
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titles.  The  principles  are  applied  in  the  solution  of  triangles;  prob- 
lems are  selected,  partly  from  text-books,  partly  from  assigned  field 
work.  This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Course  1.  Daily,  two 
sections,  8:00  and  11:40  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

4.  Analytic  Geometry. 

A study  of  the  geometric  equivalents  of  Algebraic  equations  of 
the  first  and  second  degrees,  containing  one,  two  or  three  unknown 
quantities,  with  a few  of  the  more  interesting  and  important  Higher 
Plane  Curves.  This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1 and  3. 
Dailv.  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

5.  Analytic  Geometry. 

Course  5 is  a continuation  of  Course  4,  and  completes  the  dis- 
cussion of  conic  sections  and  the  related  surfaces  and  solids. 
Course  5,  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  3 and  4.  Daily,  9:10 
a.  m..  Winter  term. 

6.  Differential  Calculus. 

The  method  of  rates  is  used  to  introduce  the  subject.  The 
significance  of  the  derivative,  the  formation  of  successive  deriva- 
tives and  the  theory  of  maxima  and  minima  are  dwelt  on  with 
special  emphasis.  The  principles  of  Integral  Calculus  and  practice 
in  integration  are  also  given  attention.  Course  6 must  be  preceded 
by  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4 and  5.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

7.  Integral  Calculus. 

This  course  includes  a review  of  and  advanced  work  in  Dif- 
ferential Calculus,  the  theory  of  limits,  the  discussion  of  plane 
curves,  areas,  surfaces  and  solids.  Course  7 must  be  preceded  by 
Course  6.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

8.  Analytic  Mechanics. 

Force,  motion,  velocity,  acceleration,  friction,  work,  power  and 
energy  are  the  principal  subjects.  The  text  is  accompanied  by  a 
large  number  of  practical  problems.  Course  8 must  be  preceded 
by  Courses  6 and  7.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

9.  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

This  is  the  first  of  three  courses  constituting  a year’s  work  in 
Astronomy.  The  text-book  work  is  supplemented  by  essays  re- 
quiring investigation  by  the  student,  and  by  work  at  the  Observa- 
tory. Course  9 requires  only  Course  3 to  precede  it.  Daily,  1 :45 
p.  m.,  Fall  term. 

10.  Advanced  Trigonometry  and  Least  Squares. 

This  course  includes  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Engineering  As- 
tronomy and  an  introduction  to  the  method  of  Least  Squares  with 
problems  showing  method  of  application.  Course  10  requires 
Courses  3 and  9 to  precede  it.  Daily,  11 :40  a.  m..  Winter  term. 
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11.  Mathematical  Astronomy. 

This  course  leads  to  the  determination  of  latitude,  longitude 
and  time,  and  the  instrumental  work  and  computations  necessary 
for  correct  methods  and  results.  Instrumental  errors  are  obtained. 
Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  work  at  the  Observatory. 
Course  11  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  9 and  10.  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday,  8:00  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

12.  Drawing  and  Lettering. 

The  object  is  accuracy  in  the  use  of  drawing  instruments,  ability 
to  do  plain  lettering  rapidly  and  to  use  water  colors  in  shading. 
Twelve  finished  plates  are  required,  one  being  a topographical  map. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  2:35  p.  m..  Spring  term.  Freshman. 

13.  Projective  Geometry. 

The  intention  is  to  give  drill  in  making  the  various  projections 
and  to  • supply  the  principles  to  drafting-room  problems.  A set  of 
plates  is  made  from  specifications.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday, 
1 :45  p.  m..  Fall  term.  Sophomore. 

14.  Perspective  Drawing. 

This  course  includes,  first,  geometrical  methods  of  finding 
shades,  shadows  and  perspective,  and,  second,  free-hand  sketching. 
Twelve  plates  are  made.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  1 :45  p.  m.. 
Winter  term.  Sophomore. 

15.  Graphics. 

This  course  presents  the  methods  of  graphical  analysis  of 
various  structures,  such  as  derricks,  roof  trusses  and  bridges.  The 
stresses  in  a number  of  designs  are  carefully  obtained.  Course  15 
should  be  preceded  by  Course  8.  Daily,  10:00  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

16.  Strength  of  Materials. 

The  designs  of  the  various  members  that  enter  into  engineer- 
ing structures  is  discussed,  and  the  work  of  Course  15  is  continued 
by  finding  proper  dimensions  for  different  members.  Structural  de- 
tails are  worked  in  completed  designs.  Daily,  10:00  a.  m..  Winter 
term. 

17.  Hydraulics. 

The  course  embraces  the  theory  of  the  flow  of  water  through 
orifices,  nozzles,  short  and  long  pipes.  Practical  problems  in  water 
works  construction,  pumping  and  water  power  are  investigated  and 
the  actual  flow  of  streams  is  measured.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, 10:00  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

18.  General  Sanitation. 

The  study  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease  and  the  relation  of 
pure  air,  food  and  water  to  public  health  and  epidemic  diseases. 
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The  theory  and  practice  of  heating,  lighting  and  ventilating  are  also 
discussed.  Lectures.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10:50  a.  m..  Win- 
ter term. 

19.  Sanitary  Engineering. 

The  elements  of  design  and  construction  of  water  supply,  sew- 
erage and  sewage  disposal  are  studied,  taking  practical  problems. 
The  construction  and  cleaning  of  streets  also  receive  proper  atten- 
tion. Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

20.  Land  Surveying. 

This  course  familiarizes  the  student  with  the  use  and  adjust- 
ment of  instruments,  the  ordinary  methods  of  land  surveying,  gov- 
ernment surveys,  re-surveys  and  transit  and  stadia  and  plane  table 
methods.  Course  20  must  be  preceded  by  Course  3.  Daily,  2:35 
p.  m..  Fall  term. 

21.  Railroad  Surveying. 

The  field  work  of  running  circular  and  transition  curves,  level- 
ing and  cross  sectioning  is  done  as  in  actual  work.  Profiles,  esti- 
mates and  computations  of  cost  are  made.  Daily,  2 :35  p.  m..  Spring 
term. 

22.  Railway  Economics. 

A study  of  railway  location  and  operation,  using  Wellington’s 
Economics  of  location  and  original  maps  and  profiles.  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  10:00  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

23.  Arches. 

As  a continuation  of  Courses  15  and  16,  a study  of  steel, 
masonry  and  concrete-steel  arches  is  offered,  using  graphical  and 
analytical  methods.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  1 :45  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

Allied  Courses : Physics,  1,  2,  3 ; Chemistry,  1,  2,  3 ; Political 
Economy;  Biology,  first  year;  Psychology,  Introductory  Course. 


The  Mathematical  Society. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  to  give  to  those  having  special  tastes 
for  or  experience  in  mathematical  or  engineering  lines  to  make 
advanced  study  and  present  the  results.  This  practice  in  present- 
ing a subject  with  which  all  are  not  familiar  is  very  different  from 
class  work  and  correspondingly  valuable  in  teaching  the  student 
how  to  plead  his  case. 

The  society  is  also  occasionally  addressed  by  those  in  active 
work.  In  the  past  the  following  speakers  have  appeared : 

Robert  Ferriday,  Engineer  Maintenance  of  Way,  P.,  C.,  C.,  & 
St.  L.  Ry.,  Richmond  Division.  • Subject,  '‘Requirements  of  the 
Young  Engineer  on  Maintenance  Work.” 
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S.  A.  Thompson,  Richmond,  subject,  “A  Deepwater  Way  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic/’ 

Members  of  the  Faculty  spoke  on  Chemistry  for  the  Engineer, 
Geology  for  the  Engineer,  the  Use  of  Concrete,  Water  Purification. 

Courses  in  Household  Economics. 

MISS  MARSHALL. 

1.  The  House. 

Its  plan,  conveniences,  decoration,  furnishing,  plumbing,  etc. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  11:40  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

2.  Foods. 

Their  classification,  selection  for  various  ages  and  occupations, 
digestion  and  assimilation.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  11 :40 
a.  m..  Winter  term. 

3.  Molds,  Yeast  and  Bacteria. 

A discussion  of  molds,  yeasts  and  bacteria,  with  home  nursing, 
emergency  cases,  etc.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  11 :40  a.  m., 
Spring  term. 

XIIL  Department  of  Physics* 

PROFESSOR  MORRISON. 

Three  years  of  Physics  will  be  oflfered.  The  first  year 
is  designed  for  those  who  have  never  pursued  the  subject. 
It  is  somewhat  more  extended  than  a high  school  course, 
and  will  be  a good  preparation  for  those  wishing  to  pass 
the  state  examination  in  Physics.  The  second-year  courses 
follow,  entering  into  the  study  of  mechanics,  heat  and  sound 
in  greater  detail.  The  theoretical  and  mathematical  phases 
of  each  laboratory  exercise  or  problem  will  be  discussed  in 
the  recitation  or  lecture,  and  then  the  student  will  work  out 
the  problem  in  the  laboratory  experiment.  In  this  way 
close  co-ordination  of  the  theoretical  and  mathematical  con- 
ditions with  those  of  the  experimental  work  is  maintained, 
so  that  a student’s  laboratory  work  means  much  more  to 
him.  The  third  year  follows  the  same  general  plan  as  that 
of  the  first,  taking  up  the  subjects  of  light  and  electricity. 

The  subject  of  Physics  leads  naturally  into  the  various 
technical  and  engineering  courses.  To  enable  students  from 
this  department  to  more  readily  adapt  themselves  to 
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mechanical,  civil  or  electrical  engineering  work  a course 
in  Physical  manipulation  is  offered  in  connection  with  the 
second  year’s  work.  This  course  is  entirely  elective,  and 
may  or  may  not  be  taken  by  all  the  students. 

Courses  in  Physics. 

I,  II,  III.  Elementary  Physics. 

A general  preparatory  course.  Mann  and  Twiss’  Physics  is  the 
text  used,  and  Millikan’s  Laboratory  Manual  is  used  in  the  labora- 
tory work.  Recitations  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  at 
10:00  a.  m.  Laboratory  periods,  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

IVa,  Va,  Via.  Physical  Manipulation. 

1.  Shop  work, — Including  filing,  drilling,  soldering  and  polish- 
ing metals;  elementary  lathe  work  and  screw  cutting;  and  general 
wood  and  iron  working  processes. 

2.  Glass  work, — Including  cutting,  drilling  and  polishing  of 
glass;  and  elementary  glass  blowing. 

3.  Chemical  Processes, — Including  methods  of  silvering  on 
glass,  cleaning  and  distillation  of  mercury,  and  preparation  of  wax, 
glues  and  cement  which  will  be  useful  in  experimental  work.* 

IV^,  V&,  VIZ?.  General  Physics. 

These  courses  are  open  to  students  who  have  had  Courses  I, 

II,  III,  or  their  equivalent.  Experiments  and  lectures  in  measure- 
ments, mechanics  and  properties  of  matter,  heat  and  sound.  Milli- 
kan’s Molecular  Physics  and  Heat  serves  as  a text  and  laboratory 
manual  in  these  courses,  except  in  the  subject  of  sound.  In  the 
case  of  sound  the  theoretical  and  mathematical  considerations  are 
given  in  lectures,  and  individual  outlines  are  furnished  for  the 
experiments.  Daily,  8:00  a.  m..  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

VII,  VIII,  IX.  Light  and  Electricity. 

These  courses  include  lectures,  text  work  and  laboratory  work. 
The  special  subjects  taken  up  in  Light  are  as  follows:  Limit  of 
Resolution,  The  Double  Slit,  The  Fresnel  Mirrors  and  Bi-prisms, 
The  Prism  Spectrometer,  Total  Reflection,  The  Diffraction  Grating, 
Polarized  Light,  Rotation  of  Plane  Polarized  Light,  Metallic  Re- 
flection. 

In  Electricity  the  course  includes.  Magnetic  and  Electrostatic 
Fields  of  Force,  Equi-potential  Surfaces,  Determination  of  the 
Magnetic  Field  Strength  by  the  Magnetometric  Method,  Measure- 
ment of  the  Electric  Current  by  the  Silver,  Copper  and  Hydrogen 
Volt-ammeter,  Absolute  Measurement  of  Potential  Difference  by 
the  Calorimetric  Method,  Absolute  Measurement  of  Resistance  by 
the  fall  of  Potential  Method,  Comparison  of  Resistances  by  the 
Wheatstone  Bridge,  Temperature  Coefficient  of  Copper,  Measure- 
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ment  of  the  Specific  Resistance  of  Copper,  Iron  and  Aluminum, 
'‘Figure  of  Merit”  of  a Galvanometer,  Absolute  Determination  of 
Capacity,  Comparison  of  Capacities,  Electro-motive  Force  of  a Cell, 
Distribution  of  Magnetism  in  a Magnet,  Plotting  the  Dynamo 
Curve,  Determination  of  the  Earth’s  Horizontal  and  Vertical  Com- 
ponents by  means  of  the  Earth  Inductor. 

Science  Club. 

A club  composed  of  those  members  of  the  faculty  and  certain 
students  interested  in  Science,  meets  bi-weekly  for  the  discussion 
of  matters  not  treated  in  the  regular  scientific  course.  Papers  are 
prepared  on  general  scientific  subjects,  and  reviews  are  given  of 
scientific  articles  of  general  interest  in  current  scientific  magazines. 
A general  discussion  follows  the  presentation  of  a paper  or  review. 


XIV*  Department  of  Chemistry 

PROFESSOR  COLLINS. 

For  description  of  Chemical  Laboratory,  see  page  16. 

Courses  in  Chemistry. 

1.  General  Chemistry. 

This  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  ele- 
ments, as  given  in  Course  2.  Hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon, 
and  the  members  of  the  halogen  group,  are  studied  this  term. 
Much  time  is  devoted  to  elementary  Chemical  Theory.  Laboratory 
work,  about  one  hour  per  day.  Text:  Newth’s  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry, Part  1,  twelve  chapters.  All  of  Part  2,  and  Chapter  1,  in 
Part  3.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

2.  General  Chemistry. 

In  this  course  are  covered  the  remaining  chapters  of  Part  3, 
of  Newth’s  Text.  The  student  learns  in  the  laboratory  the  charac- 
teristic reactions  of  the  metals  studied.  Laboratory  work,  one  hour 
per  day.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Each  student  determines  the  metals  in  twenty-five  unknown 
solutions,  and  both  metals  and  acids  in  twenty-five  unknown  solids. 
Text:  McGregory’s  Qualitative  .Analysis.  Laboratory  work,  three 

hours  per  day.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

4.  Volumetric  Analysis. 

In  this  course  the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  a wide 
range  of  methods  of  Volumetric  Quantitative  Analysis.  Text: 
Sutton’s  Volumetric  Analysis.  Daily,  11 :40  a.  m.,  two  hours  daily. 
Fall  term. 
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5.  Volumetric  Analysis. 

A continuation  of  Course  4.  Each  student  usually  devotes  the 
greater  part  of  this  term  to  a thorough  study  of  some  one  problem. 
In  past  years,  the  pollution  of  streams  by  sewage  and  factories; 
analysis  of  mineral  waters,  fertilizers  and  baking  powders,  are 
subjects  which  have  been  taken.  Daily,  11 :40  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

6.  Organic  Chemistry. 

Remsen’s  Text  is  used,  and  a number  of  preparations  are  made 
in  the  laboratory.  Daily,  11 :40  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

7.  Physiological  Chemistry. 

In  this  course  Rockwood’s  Text  is  used,  and  practically  all  the 
experiments  there  outlined  are  performed  in  the  laboratory.  The 
course  includes  a study  of  food,  blood,  bone,  ferments,  digestive 
agents  and  the  products  of  digestion.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

8.  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  Chemical  Theory.  The 
laws  of  gases,  theory  of  solution,  electrolysis  and  thermo-chemistry 
are  discussed.  Experiments  are  shown  which  illustrate  the  laws, 
and  numerous  problems  are  worked.  Open  to  those  who  have  taken 
Courses  1 to  5,  and  at  least  a yeaPs  work  in  Physics.  Tuesday  and 
I hursday,  9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term. 


XV*  Department  of  Geology* 

professor  hole. 

Description  of  Courses. 

1.  General  Geology. 

A brief  general  view  of  the  whole  field  of  geology.  This  course 
may  be  counted  in  making  up  the  required  number  of  major  credits 
for  students  whose  major  is  Geology,  Geology  and  Biology, 
or  Geology  and  Chemistry;  it  cannot  be  counted  as  a part  of  the 
“Required”  credits  in  Science.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
3 :25  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

2.  Elementary  Mineralogy. 

Study  of  the  common  rocks  and  rock-forming  minerals.  Each 
student  collects  and  classifies  not  less  than  seventy-five  rock  speci- 
mens. Tuesday  and  Thursday,  3:25  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

3.  Physiography. 

The  origin  of  the  geographic  features  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and 
the  different  stages  in  their  development.  This  course  includes  a 
study  of  numerous  topographic  maps,  with  drawing  of  profiles  and 
sections.  Daily,  3 :25  p.  m..  Winter  term. 
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4.  Dynamic  Geology. 

A study  of  the  forces  and  agents  producing  changes  on  the 
earth.  This  course  includes  a study  of  (1)  such  phases  of  the 
work  of  agents  active  in  physiographic  processes  as  are  not  included 
in  the  work  of  Course  3;  (2)  volcanoes;  (3)  earthquakes;  (4) 
diastrophic  movements;  and  (5)  mountain-forming  movements. 
Daily,  3 :25  p.  m.,  Spring  term. 

5.  Structural  and  Metamorphic  Geology. 

A study  of  (1)  the  structural  features  of  rocks,  and  (2)  the 
processes  and  agents  of  metamorphism.  Prerequisite,  Geology, 
Course  2.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  10:00  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

6.  Historical  Geology. 

The  physical  changes  through  which  the  earth  has  passed,  with 
especial  attention  to  the  history  of  the  continent  of  North  America. 
Prerequisite,  Geology,  Course  5.  Daily,  10:00  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

7.  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  Blowpipe  Analysis. 

A study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  principal  groups  of  min- 
erals as  shown  by  blowpipe  and  simple  chemical  tests.  Prerequi- 
sites, Geology,  Course  2,  and  at  least  one  term’s  work  in  Inorganic 
Chemistry.  Daily,  10:00  a.  m.  and  10:50  a.  m.  (Laboratory  Work), 
Spring  term. 

8.  Economic  Geology. 

A study  of  the  principal  metallic  and  non-metallic  minerals  of 
the  United  States,  the  methods  of  obtaining  them,  location  and 
uses.  It  is  desirable  that  this  course  be  preceded  by  Geology, 
Courses  2 and  6.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

9.  Paleontology. 

Chiefly  laboratory  work  with  invertebrate  forms.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  1 :45  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

10.  Historical  Geology. 

A continuation  of  the  work  of  Course  9,  with  a study  of  the 
order  of  succession  of  forms  of  life  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 
Prerequisites,  Geology,  Courses  6 and  9,  or  their  equivalents.  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  Friday,  1 :45  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

11.  Field  Course. 

Maps  and  sections  of  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  will  be 
made;  descriptions,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  explanations  of  phenom- 
ena observed,  will  be  required.  Prerequisites,  Geology,  Courses  2 
and  6.  It  is  also  desirable  that  this  course  shall  be  preceded  by 
Land  Surveying  (Civil  Engineering,  Course  20).  Daily,  3:25  p.  m., 
Spring  term. 
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According  to  needs  of  students,  the  time  devoted  to  this  course 
may  vary  from  that  named  above,  becoming  either  a fractional  or  a 
double  course,  and  varying,  therefore,  in  amount  of  credit  given 
according  to  amount  of  work  done. 

12.  Field  Course. 

Advanced  work  outside  the  vicinity  of  Richmond.  The  field 
for  1905  was  in  the  San  Juan  mountains,  of  southwestern  Colorado. 
For  approximately  eight  weeks  of  field  work  and  satisfactory 
written  report  of  work  done,  three  college  credits  are  allowed. 
Not  offered  in  1906. 

Allied  Courses : Biology,  1,  2 and  4 ; Physics,  first  year ; Chem- 
istry, first  year;  Civil  Engineering,  9,  20,  and  their  prerequisites. 


XVI.  Department  of  Biology. 

PROFESSOR  DENNIS. 

Candidates  for  a degree  in  Biology  are  required  to 
pursue  Botanical  and  Zoological  studies  for  not  less  than 
three  years.  An  option  for  more  than  this  minimum  re- 
quirement has  been  accepted  by  a majority  of  the  students 
who  have  taken  this  course. 

The  Course  Comprises 

(a)  A year  in  a general  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom,  including 
vegetable  Morphology  and  Histology. 

(b)  A year  in  a general  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom,  in- 
cluding Morphology  and  Histology. 

(c)  A year  in  Cytology,  Neurology  and  such  special  investi- 
gations as  the  students  may  be  able  to  pursue.  This  work  varies 
somewhat  from  year  to  year.  All  courses  require  two  hours  of 
laboratory  or  field  work  daily. 

Courses  in  Biology. 

1.  Trees. 

This  is  in  the  main  an  ecological  study.  It  might  be  called 
Field  Botany.  The  student  learns  to  name  the  trees  of  Wayne 
County  by  their  bark,  their  leaves,  their  fruit,  their  appearance  in 
the  distance.  He  makes  a study  of  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put, 
of  the  light  relations  of  plants,  of  their  soil  relations,  of  pollenation, 
seed  scattering,  branching,  buds,  plant  societies,  mass  life.  A large 
collection  of  illustrative  photographs  has  been  made.  Coulter’s 
Plant  Relations  and  Ap gar’s  Trees  for  Naming  have  been  used. 
Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term, 
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2.  Plant  Histology. 

Permanent  microscopic  mounts  of  all  vegetative  and  reproduc- 
tive parts  are  made  and  studied.  Along  with  this  a study  is  made 
of  evolution  of  sex.  Coulter’s  Plant  Structures  and  Chamberlain’s 
Methods  in  Vegetable  History  have  been  used.  Open  to  all  stu- 
dents who  have  had  Course  1.  9:10  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

3.  Birds. 

A study  of  relationships.  Seventy-five  birds,  including  all  that 
nest  in  Wayne  County,  are  studied.  These  lectures  are  accom- 
panied by  lectures  on  mimicry,  sexual  dimorphism,  migrations,  nest- 
ing, the  food  of  birds,  adaptation,  etc.  Open  to  all  students.  Daily, 
9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

4.  Animal  Histology,  with  Histological  Methods. 

Shaffer’s  Essentials  of  Histology  and  Lee’s  Microtomist’s  Vade- 
mecum  are  the  texts.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  Course  2. 
Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

5.  Osteology. 

A Morphological  Study.  The  skeletons  of  twenty-five  species 
of  vertebrates  furnish  abundant  material  for  this  work.  Skeletons 
of  sheep,  cat,  fox,  rabbit,  bat,  frog  and  opossum  have  been  prepared 
by  students  of  this  course.  Fowler’s  Mammalian  Osteology.  Open 
to  all  students.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

6.  Embryology. 

Segmentation  has  been  studied  in  the  eggs  of  frogs  and  fish 
and  organic  development  in  the  eggs  of  chick  and  turtle.  Text, 
Foster  and  Balfour,  with  Hertwig  and  Minot  for  reference.  Daily, 
1 :45  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

7.  Cytology. 

Cytology  has  been  studied  in  the  roots  of  onion  and  trades- 
cantia,  in  the  early  segmentation  of  ascaris,  and  in  the  pollen, 
mother  cells  and  embryo  sacs  of  plants,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
histological  and  embryological  work,  which  has  included  the  seg- 
mentation stages  of  Sea  Urchins  and  Crepidula.  Text,  Wilson’s 
Cell  in  its  Variations  and  Inheritance.  Open  to  students  who  have 
had  all  previous  courses.  Daily,  2 :35  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

8.  Neurology. 

In  this  term’s  work  the  sheep’s  brain  is  first  carefully  studied 
after  Wilder  and  is  then  compared  with  every  available  sort  of 
brain  This  is  followed  by  a study  of  Golgi  and  other  preparations 
for  minute  structure.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  all  previous 
courses.  Daily,  2:35  p.  m..  Winter  term. 
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9.  Special  Studies. 

The  following  special  studies  have  been  made  and  acceptable 
theses  presented  in  most  of  them : The  Butterflies  of  Wayne  Coun- 
ty; the  Descent  of  Pollen  Tube;  the  Adaptation  of  the  Water  Cress; 
the  Mosses  of  the  Vicinity  of  Richmond;  Spore  Formation  in  the 
Algae;  Microscopic  Sections  of  Native  Woods;  the  Development  of 
Feathers;  the  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Pituitary  Body.  Open 
to  all  students  who  have  had  all  previous  courses.  Daily,  2 :35 
p.  m.,  Spring  term. 

10.  Photomicrography. 

The  opportunity  is  offered  any  student  who  has  had  two  full 
years  of  biological  study  to  take  a course  in  Photomicrography, 
lantern  slide  making  and  projections.  7 :10  p.  m.,  two  nights  a week. 

t 

11.  Bacteriology. 

The  course  in  bacteriology  is  intended  to  be  a somewhat  tech- 
nical course.  Careful  instruction  is  given  in  the  methods  of  pre- 
paring culture  media  and  cultivating  bacteria.  Detailed  work  is 
required  in  isolating  and  determining  bacteria,  especial  attention 
being  paid  to  water  bacteria.  No  text-book  is  used,  but  an  outline 
of  reading  is  furnished  the  students,  and  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  not  only  acquire  skill  in  the  technique,  but  will  also  be  posted 
on  the  general  problems  of  bacteriology.  This  course  is  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  those  students  intending  to  study  medicine. 
Daily,  2:35  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

12.  Cerebro  Spinal  System. 

This  course  is  given  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of 
students  of  Psychology  and  of  teachers.  It  will  be  illustrated  by 
microscopic  slides  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord  and  nerves,  and  by 
lantern  slides  made  from  photomicrographs  and  by  preserved  lab- 
oratory specimens,  and  an  opportunity  will  be  given  students  to 
prepare  their  own  material  for  study.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  10:00 
a.  m..  Fall  term. 


XVIL  Department  of  Physical  Culture. 

PROF.  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD. 

MR.  WILSON. 

MISS  MARSHALL. 

For  the  physical  training  and  development  of  students 
there  is  provided  a gymnasium  well  equipped  with  modern 
apparatus.  In  this  building  a systematic  course  of  training 
is  pursued,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  train  the  student  so  that 
every  part  of  his  physical  being  may  be  well  developed. 
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For  outdoor  athletics,  Reid  Field  furnishes  ample  room 
for  football,  baseball,  track  and  field  athletics.  At  other 
places  on  the  campus  are  tennis  courts,  outdoor  basketball 
and  field  hockey. 

Before  entering  any  of  the  prescribed  courses  in  phys- 
ical training  each  student  is  required  to  undergo  a physical 
examination  to  determine  the  condition  of  his  health. 
Physical  measurements  are  taken  and  no  student  will  be 
allowed  to  engage  in  excessive  athletic  exercises  or  to  at- 
tempt anything  which  in  his  individual  case  is  likely  to  be 
attended  with  risk. 

No  form  of  athletic  exercise  will  be  given  credit  that 
is  not  at  all  times  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor. 

For  1906-1907  the  following  courses  are  offered: 

Courses  for  Men. 

1.  Football. 

Football  ten  weeks,  gymnasium  work  three  weeks.  Daily,  3 :30 
to  5 :30  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

2.  Gymnasium. 

Free  gymnastics,  running,  dumb-bells,  mat  work,  horse,  hori- 
zontal bar,  parallel  bars,  basketball.  Daily,  4 :30  to  6 :00  p.  m.. 
Winter  term. 

3.  Track. 

Track  and  field  athletics.  Daily,  4:30  to  6:00  p.  m.  Spring 
term. 

Courses  for  Women. 

4.  Floor  Work. 

Marching,  drills,  exercises  under  Swedish  system,  basketball. 
Daily,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  3:30  p.  m.,  Fall  term. 

5.  Apparatus. 

Jumping,  climbing,  work  on  Swedish  bars,  basketball.  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  3 :30  to  4 :30  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

6.  Light  Gymnastics. 

Dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs,  wands,  outdoor  basketball,  field 
hockey.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  3:30  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

Other  classes  will  be  formed  at  the  convenience  of  students  to 
avoid  conflicts. 
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XVin.  Department  of  Music* 

Miss  Francisco,  Piano,  Voice  and  Harmony. 

Miss  Jay,  Violin. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  Department  of  Music  to  meet 
the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students : 

I.  College  sudents  who  desire  to  broaden  their  course 
by  taking  some  form  of  music  as  an  additional  study. 

II.  Special  students  who  may  take  work  in  the  De- 
partment although  not  otherwise  registered  in  the  college. 

For  these  two  classes  the  work  will  be  arranged  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  individual. 

III.  Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  certificate  or 

diploma  in  music.  For  the  diploma  in  Piano  the  following 
work  is  required:  (a)  The  Piano  Course;  (&)  Academic 

Work;  (c)  Harmony;  (d)  Commencement  Recital. 

a.  Piano  Course. 

PREPARATORY. 

First  Year.  National  Graded  Course,  Book  I,  or  some  other 
standard  book  of  same  grade;  standard  studies,  such  as  Biehl,  or 
Kiihner,  Book  I ; Easy  Sonatinas  and  pieces. 

Second  Year.  Scales  and  Technical  Exercises.  Kiihner  II  and 
III ; Czerny,  Op.  299,  Book  I ; Bach’s  Little  Preludes ; Modern 
Sonatinas;  Easy  Sonatas  by  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 

College  Course. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Scharwenka  Technic,  Book  I;  Bach’s  Two-Voiced  Inventions; 
Standard  studies,  such  as  Kuhner,  IV  and  V and  Czerny,  Op.  299, 
Books  II  and  III ; more  difficult  Sonatas  by  classical  writers. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Scharwenka  Technic,  Book  II;  Bach’s  Three-Voiced  Inven- 
tions; Cramer  Studies  or  Czerny,  Op.  740;  Concertos. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Scharwenka  Technic,  Book  II;  Bach’s  Suites;  dementi’s 
Gradus  ad  Parnassus ; Difficult  Sonatas. 
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FOURTH  YEAR. 

Bach’s  Preludes  and  Fugues;  Chopin  Etudes;  Kullak’s  Octaves; 
Concertos. 

Pieces  from  the  best  classical  and  modern  composers  will  be 
used  in  each  grade.  This  outline  is  intended  to  show  in  a general 
way  the  character  of  each  year’s  work.  Equivalents  are  liberally 
used  to  suit  the  individual  cases.  In  order  to  finish  the  required 
work  of  any  year,  the  student  should  have  two  lessons  a week 
and  a minimum  of  three  hours  of  daily  practice. 

h.  Academic  Work. 

For  admission  to  the  Collegiate  Music  Course  three  units  in 
English,  3 in  foreign  language,  3 in  Mathematic.s,  1 in  History,  and 
1 in  Science  will  be  required;  the  academic  requirements  being  the 
same  as  for  any  other  college  course,  except  that  the  five  units  of 
elective  work  may  be  satisfied  by  the  preparatory  work  in  music. 

For  graduation  fifteen  college  credits  are  required,  as  follows : 
English  3 credits,  German  6 credits,  French  3 credits.  Elocution  and 
Rhetoric  1 credit.  Electives  2 credits.  Six  of  these  should  be  made 
during  the  Freshman  year,  and  three  in  each  of  the  following  years : 

c.  Courses  in  Harmony. 

First  Year.  Theory,  Bussler;  Melody  Writing,  Goetschius. 

Second  Year.  Jadassohn’s  Manual  of  Harmony. 

Third  Year.  Modulation,  Harmonization  of  Melodies,  Intro- 
duction to  Counterpoint. 

Fourth  Year.  Lectures  on  Musical  Form  and  History  of  Music. 

d.  A public  graduating  recital  must  be  given  by  each  candi- 
date in  the  Senior  year.  At  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year  of  the 
Piano  Course  a certificate  will  be  given  to  students  who  have,  in 
addition  to  the  piano  work,  nine  college  credits  and  two  years  of 
Harmony. 

Course  in  Singing. 

The  following  subjects  will  be  studied  for  the  development  of 
technic : voice  building,  breath  control,  tone  placing,  enunciation, 
phrasing,  and  equalization  of  the  registers.  Standard  works,  such 
as  Winter,  Biirg,  Marchesi,  Concone,  Sieber,  and  others  are  used. 
The  course  will  also  include  arias  by  Bach,  Handel,  Mendelssohn, 
Gluck,  and  other  classical  composers,  and  the  best  German,  French, 
English  and  American  songs.  The  full  course  leading  to  a diploma 
includes,  first.  Piano  course  through  the  Freshman  year;  second. 
Harmony  two  years,  and  History  of  Music;  third,  the  Academic 
work  as  outlined  for  the  Piano  course,  except  that  four  terms  of 
Elocution  are  required;  fourth,  at  least  four  years  of  vocal  train- 
ing. (It  is,  however,  not  alone  a question  of  time,  but  depends  to 
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a great  extent  upon  the  natural  ability  of  the  student  and  only 
such  students  as  have  arrived  at  a satisfactory  degree  of  perfection 
will  be  entitled  to  a diploma.)  A graduating  recital  is  also  re- 
quired. 

If  there  is  sufficient  demand,  chorus  and  quartette  work  will 
be  organized. 

Expenses. 

Private  lessons  of  one-half  hour,  Piano  or  Voice  (two  lessons 
a week)  : 


Fall  term  (13  weeks)  $19  50 

Winter  term  (12  weeks)  18  00 

Spring  term  (12  weeks)  18  00 


Total  for  the  year  $55  50 


Private  lessons  of  one-half  hour,  one  lesson  a week,  at  one- 
half  the  above  rates.  (Two  lessons  a week  insure  much  more 
rapid  progress,  without  involving  any  material  increase  in  prepara- 
tion.) 

Class  lessons  in  Theory,  in  classes  of  not  less  than  four,  nor 
more  than  six  (two  forty-five  minute  periods  a week),  per  term, 
$5.00. 

Chorus  Singing,  per  term,  $1.00. 


Library  Science. 

Harlow  Lindley,  Librarian. 

A general  preliminary  education  is  one  of  the  neces- 
sary factors  demanded  for  Librarianship.  Library  schools 
are,  more  and  more,  limiting  themselves  to  college-bred  can- 
didates, because  college  training  has  given  them  a wider 
culture  and  broader  view,  with  a considerable  fund  of  in- 
formation, all  of  which  is  valuable  working  material  in  a 
library.  It  is  also  the  testimony  of  library  schools  that  col- 
lege discipline  enables  the  mind  to  work  with  a quick  pre- 
cision and  steady  application  rarely  otherwise  gained. 

For  general  library  work  the  most  important  subjects 
are  Literature,  History,  Social  and  Economic  Science,  and 
Language,  especially  the  modern  languages.  As  a result  of 
a demand  for  regular  college  work  as  a preparation  for  the 
professional  training  and  practical  work  of  Librarianship, 
the  following  course  of  study  is  suggested : 
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First — The  Prescribed  Subjects  required  of  all  stu- 
dents who  are  candidates  for  a college  degree. 

Second — Regular  college  courses  selected  to  furnish  a 
basis  for  professional  work : 

Description  of  Courses. 

1.  Language. 

At  least  two  years  of  German  and  one  year  of  French. 

2.  Literature. 

Prose  Fiction,  Literary-Art  Criticism,  English  and  American 
Poetry,  Philosophy  of  Literature,  Dramatic  Literature. 

3.  History. 

Mediaeval  History,  Modern  History,  History  of  England  2, 
American  Colonial  History,  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of 
the  United  States,  Philosophy  of  History. 

4.  Social  and  Economic  Science. 

American  Government,  Comparative  Government,  Sociology, 
Economic  History  and  Theory. 

5.  General  Science. 

At  least  four  terms  of  Laboratory  Science,  preferably  two 
terms  in  each  of  two  sciences. 

Of  the  courses  suggested  above,  six  majors  of  the  Language, 
three  majors  of  the  Literature  and  three  of  General  Science  may 
be  applied  as  prescribed  subjects. 

The  faithful  student  who  will  spend  a year  in  technical  training 
in  a professional  library  school  in  addition  to  this  broad,  general 
course,  should  then  be  ready  to  begin  a successful  career  in  this 
comparatively  new  but  rapidly  growing  profession. 


Pre-Medical  Course* 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  students  contem- 
plating the  study  of  medicine  will  find  in  the  courses  in 
science,  language  and  literature  given  at  Earlham  College, 
practically  all  the  work  required  as  entrance  to  the  best 
medical  colleges.  Such  students  may  also  be  assured  that 
such  work  will  be  given  full  credit  by  these  institutions. 
Students  so  choosing  can  confine  their  courses  to  pre-med- 
ical work. 
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College  Courses  for  Teachers, 

During  the  year,  college  courses  have  been  given  in  the 
city  of  Richmond,  by  members  of  the  Earlham  College  Fac- 
ulty, for  the  especial  benefit  of  those  teachers  of  the  Public 
Schools  and  others  who  wish  to  pursue  their  advanced  study 
and  who  are  unable  to  enroll  in  the  regular  college  classes. 
This  work  is  put  upon  the  same  basis  as  any  other  college 
work,  and  credit  is  given  accordingly.  The  courses  pre- 
sented, the  hour  of  the  recitations  and  lectures,  and  all 
such  matters,  are  determined  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of 
those  enrolling  for  this  work.  The  attendance  and  interest 
have  been  very  gratifying.  This  work  will  be  continued  in 
the  future,  as  there  is  demand  for  it. 

College  Lectures  and  Entertainments. 

Rare  opportunities  are  afforded  students  of  the  College 
for  hearing  scholars  and  artists  of  wide  reputation.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  many  of  the  prominent  thinkers  and  doers 
of  our  country  have  addressed  the  members  of  the  College. 

Literary  Societies. 

There  are  two  Literary  Societies,  composed  of  students 
belonging  to  the  College  classes:  The  Ionian,  conducted 

by  the  young  men,  and  the  Phoenix  Band,  conducted  by  the 
young  women.  The  societies  have  large  and  elegantly  fur- 
nished rooms  in  Lindley  Hall.  They  have  each  a well  se- 
lected library,  which  is  constantly  increased  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a joint  endowment  fund.  The  library  of  the  former 
contains  1,600  volumes;  that  of  the  latter,  1,000  volumes. 

The  Earlhamite. 

The  Ionian  and  Phoenix  Societies  publish  a semi- 
monthly magazine  during  the  nine  months  of  the  college 
year,  under  the  name  of  The  Earlhamite,  There  is  an  ed- 
itorial staff  of  ten  persons,  and  a financial  manager,  who  are 
elected  annually.  The  paper  contains  sixteen  large  pages, 
devoted  to  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  editorial  matter 
and  college  news,  and  ranks  among  the  best  of  college 
journals. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  college  trained 
teachers.  The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education  requires 
at  least  one  college  graduate  in  each  commissioned  High 
School.  To  accommodate  teachers  who  wish  to  continue 
their  studies  without  resigning  their  positions,  Earlham 
College  offers  instruction  during  the  Spring  and  Summer 
terms  in  a wide  range  of  special  studies  particularly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers. 

THE  SUMMER  TERM. 

The  purposes  of  the  Summer  term  are  as  follows 

First.  To  afford  deficient  college  students  the  oppor- 
tunity of  ''making  up’'  their  deficiencies  in  Mathematics, 
Language,  Science,  History  and  Literature,  under  the  di- 
rection of  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Earlham  College. 

Second.  To  offer  to  teachers  and  students  preparing 
themselves  to  teach,  (a)  Review  and  advance  work  in  all 
the  Common  School  branches,  (6)  Training  in  general 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  Common  School  branches,  (c) 
Training  in  practical  School  Management,  {d)  Instruction 
in  the  general  principles  of  Pedagogy. 

Third.  To  place  within  reach  of  any  intelligent, 
capable  persons  who  are  unable  to  enter  upon  an  extended 
college  course,  the  opportunity  of  spending  six  weeks  in 
the  pursuit  of  special  lines  of  study  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  NATURE  STUDY. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  Earlham  College  Nature 
Study  School  will  be  held  at  Winona  Lake  in  connection 
with  the  Winona  Summer  School.  The  term  commences 
July  9th  and  ends  August  17th. 
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COLLEGE  CREDITS* 

All  students  who  continue  their  studies  in  Earlham 
College  will  receive  full  credit  for  the  amount  of  work  done 
in  the  Summer  term  as  well  as  the  Spring  term.  Not  more 
than  two  credits  can  be  allowed,  besides  common  branches, 
in  one  Summer  term. 

Students  are  advised  to  attempt  to  make  not  more  than 
one  and  one-half  credits. 

Students  not  seeking  credits  may  pursue  their  work 
without  restrictions. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  laboratories,  libraries  and  museum  of  Earlham 
College  afford  exceptional  advantages.  Earlham  Hall,  a 
commodious  and  comfortable  building,  will  be  open  for  the 
reception  of  such  students,  both  women  and  men,  as  may 
desire  to  board  in  the  college. 

With  these  advantages  at  their  command,  and  the  di- 
vision of  work  among  so  large  a number  of  capable  in- 
structors, it  is  believed  that  students  will  be  able  to  ac- 
complish, in  the  six  weeks  of  the  term,  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  actual  work  often  done  in  Summer  schools 
of  equal  length. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION* 

President  Kelly,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Prof.  E.  D.  Starbuck,  Professor  of  Education. 

Prof.  D.  W.  Dennis,  Professor  of  Biology;  Lecturer  in  the 
Teaching  of  High  School  Science. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Hodgin,  Professor  of  History;  Lecturer  in  the 
Teaching  of  History. 

Prof.  C.  K.  Chase,  Professor  of  Latin;  Lecturer  in  the  Teach- 
ing of  High  School  Latin. 

SuPT.  John  W.  Carr,  Lecturer  on  Problems  of  Teaching. 

SuPT.  Thomas  A.  Mott,  Lecturer  on  School  Administration. 

Miss  Jeannette  Edwards,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music. 

Spring  Term  Courses. 

7.  The  Mental  Development  of  Children. 

The  primary  assumption  of  the  course  is  that  instruction  should 
be  determined,  not  simply  by  the  practical  school  situation,  but 
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essentially  by  the  conditions  and  needs  of  children  that  must  be 
met  at  each  step  in  their  growth.  The  results  of  research  and 
the  methods  of  making  tests  will  be  studied,  which  may  increase 
the  teacher’s  skill  in  estimating  their  mental  capacity  and  needs. 
Analysis  will  be  made  of  the  characteristics  of  the  different  stages 
of  growth  and  of  their  meaning  to  education.  Daily,  10 :50  a.  m.. 
Spring  term.  Professor  Starbuck. 

4.  Moral  and  Religious  Education. 

A discussion  of  the  means  of  developing  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious life  through  the  materials  available  in  the  common  school. 
The  elements  that  enter  into  morality  and  religion  and  the  way 
they  develop  in  the  race  and  individual  are  considered.  This 
course  alternates  with  Course  3.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
10  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Professor  Starbuck. 

11.  Secondary  Schools. 

A study  of  the  growth,  ends  and  problems  of  secondary  in- 
struction, and  of  its  relation  to  the  parts  of  the  system  above  and 
below  it.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  mental  and  physical  life  during  the  high  school  period  and  to 
the  high  school  curriculum.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10  a.  m., 
Spring  term.  Professor  Starbuck. 

8.  School  Administration. 

A study  of  some  of  the  problems  of  state,  county,  and  city 
administration  of  schools,  with  visits  to  city  and  county  systems 
in  the  vicinity,  with  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  problems, 
methods  and  results.  Intended  primarily  for  those  preparing  for 
administrative  work.  Spring  term.  Superintendent  Mott. 

9.  School  Organization. 

Lectures  on  the  recitation,  discipline,  professional  preparation 
and  other  practical  school  problems.  Spring  term,  weekly.  Super- 
intendent Carr. 

17.  Educational  Values. 

Ten  lectures  by  ten  Professors  in  the  College  upon  the  Educa- 
tional Value  of  their  respective  specialties. 

16.  Teachers’  Courses  in  Other  Departments. 

a.  History  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  (See  description  of 
Spring  term  courses.)  1 hour.  Professor  Hodgin. 

h.  Science  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  (As  above.)  1 hour. 
Professor  Dennis. 

c.  Latin  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  (As  above.)  1 hour. 
Professor  Chase. 

d.  Advanced  English  Grammar.  (As  above.)  Professor 
Trueblood. 
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Summer  Term  Courses. 


1.  General  Method. 

The  method  of  the  recitation.  A critique  of  the  principle  of 
concentration  and  correlation  as  illustrated  in  the  various  school 
subjects.  The  program  of  the  school  as  conditioned  by  the  na- 
ture of  subjects,  their  interrelation,  and  the  facts  of  rhythm  and 
fatigue.  Dr.  Starbuck. 

2.  Method  in  Reading. 

With  emphasis  upon  the  methods  in  vogue  in  the  teaching  of 
primary  reading.  A study,  also,  of  the  literature  of  the  psychology 
of  reading  and  its  bearing  upon  the  question  of  method.  Three 
% times  a week,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday.  Dr.  Starbuck. 

3.  Method  in  Arithmetic. 

A discussion  of  the  methods  and  principles  in  the  teaching 
of  number  and  number  relations.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
unifying  principles  that  run  throughout  the  subject,  including  the 
beginnings  of  algebra  and  geometry,  and  in  this  way  it  is  a review 
of  the  essential  facts  of  the  subject.  Twice  a week,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday.  Dr.  Starbuck. 

4.  The  Mental  Development  of  Children. 

The  primary  assumption  of  the  course  is  that  instruction  should 
be  determined,  not  simply  by  the  practical  school  situation,  but 
essentially  by  the  conditions  and  needs  of  children  that  must  be 
met  at  each  step  in  their  growth.  The  results  of  research  and  the 
methods  of  making  tests  will  be  studied,  which  may  increase  the 
teacher’s  skill  in  estimating  their  mental  capacity  and  needs.  An- 
alysis will  be  made  of  the  characteristics  of  the  different  stages 
of  growth  and  of  their  meaning  to  education.  Dr.  Starbuck.  Three 
times  a week,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday. 

5.  Secondary  Schools. 

A study  of  the  growth,  ends  and  problems  of  secondary  in- 
struction, and  of  its  relation  to  the  parts  of  the  system  above  and 
below  it.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
mental  and  physical  life  during  the  high  school  period  and  to  the 
high  school  curriculum.  Dr.  Starbuck.  Twice  a week,  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  and  other  hours  to  be  arranged  at  the  discretion 
of  individual  students. 

6.  Educational  Psychology. 

A study  of  those  results  of  experimental  and  descriptive  psy- 
chology which  have  direct  bearing  upon  the  problems  and  methods 
of  education.  Dr.  Starbuck.  Daily. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH. 

PROF.  W.  N.  TRUEBLOOD. 

MISS  CLARA  BROWN. 

Spring  Term  Courses. 

3.  Modern  Prose  Fiction. 

Schools  and  types;  illustrated  by  selections  (whole  works) 
from  English  and  American  authors.  Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood. 

10.  Dramatic  Literature. 

The  Old  English  Drama.  Selections  (whole  works)  from  the 
dramatists  of  the  Middle  English  Period,  1350-1550.  Prof.  W.  N. 
Trueblood. 

16.  Advanced  English  Grammar. 

Middle  and  Modern  English.  The  syntax  and  idioms  of  the 
English  language.  Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood. 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

1.  English  Grammar.  (Teachers'  Course.) 

The  syntax  and  idioms  of  the  English  language  as  they  now 
are.  Miss  Brown. 

2.  Anglo-Saxon. 

1.  Beginners'  Course — Cook's  First  Book  in  Old  English. 
Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood. 

2.  Reading  Course  in  A.-S.  Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood. 

3.  Courses  in  Literature. 

1.  In  the  Novel. 

2.  In  the  Short  Story. 

3.  In  the  Poets. 

4.  In  the  Essayists. 

5.  In  the  Law  and  Technique  of  the  Drama. 

6.  In  the  Philosophy  of  English  Literature. 

7.  In  the  Elements  of  Criticism. 

8.  In  the  Elizabethan  Drama. 

4.  T HE  Poets. 

Miss  Brown.  Selections  from  these  poets : Kipling,  Mrs. 

Browning,  Tennyson,  Dr.  Holmes  and  Maurice  Thompson.  Studied 
for  characteristics  of  author  and  general  poetic  values. 

5.  The  Law  and  Technique  of  the  Drama. 

Miss  Brown.  Text  book — The  Law  and  Technique  of  the 
Drama.  Woodhridge. 
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6.  The  Essayists. 

Studies  in  the  Philosophical,  Aesthetic  and  Critical  Essay.  Se- 
lections_  from  Addison,  Bacon,  Lamb  and  Stevenson, — emphasized 
as  essay  form.  Texts  used.  Dr.  Arnold’s  Selections  from  the 
Spectator  and  Stevenson’s  Virginibus  Puerisque. 

7.  The  Novel. 

Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood.  Studies  in  the  Realistic,  Romantic 
and  Historical  Novel.  Selections  from  Howells,  Wister,  Eliot, 
Jack  London. 

8.  The  Short  Story. 

Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood.  Text-book — Baldwin's  American 

Short  Stories. 

9.  The  Philosophy  of  English  Literature. 

Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood.  Text  Book — Bascom's  Philosophy  of 
English  Literature. 

10.  The  Elizabethan  Drama. 

Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood.  Richard  III,  Julius  Caesar,  Corio- 
lanus.  The  Twelfth  Night,  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  As  You 
Like  It.  Studied  as  Tragedy  and  Comedy. 

11.  Elements  of  Literary  Criticism. 

Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood.  Text  Book — Stedman's  Nature  and 
Elements  of  Poetry. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY. 

PROF.  C.  W.  HODGIN. 

PROF.  HARLOW  LINDLEY. 

Spring  Term  Courses. 

11.  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United 
States,  since  1830. 

A study  of  the  growth  of  sectionalism  and  the  unfolding  of  the 
national  spirit;  the  later  Great  Compromises;  the  Slavery  Question; 
Secession,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  with  a survey  of  our  later 
history  up  to  1900.  This  course  will  be  valuable  to  High  School 
teachers.  Professor  Lindley. 

4.  English  History. 

Using  Cheney’s  Short  History  of  England  as  a basis,  a study 
is  made  of  the  Personal  Monarchy  of  the  Stuarts,  1603-1688;  the 
Constitutional  Monarchy,  1689-1837 ; the  Growth  of  Democracy, 
1837-1880;  and  the  Imperial  Reaction,  1880-1901. 
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5.  History  of  the  Protestant  Revolution. 

The  basis  of  this  course  is  Seebohm’s  Era  of  the  Protestant 
Revolution.  The  study  traces  the  state  of  Christendom  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  era,  the  revolt  from  Rome,  and  the  results  upon  the 
various  lines  of  human  history.  Professor  Hodgin. 

i2.  Philosophy  of  History. 

Ihis  is  a study  of  Guizot’s  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe, 
from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution. 
Knight’s  Edition  is  used.  Professor  Hodgin. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE* 

PROF.  C.  W.  HODGIN. 

PROFESSOR  LINDLEY. 

Spring  Term  Course. 

16.  American  Government. 

A study  of  the  practical  working  of  the  Legislative,  Judicial  and 
Executive  departments  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

1.  A General  Review  of  United  States  History. 

(Common  School  Teachers’  Course.)  Using  the  Indiana  text- 
book as  a basis.  \ Much  of  the  Pedagogy  of  History  will  be  given 
in  connection  with  this  course. 

2.  A Study  of  American  Colonial  Institutions. 

Involving  (1)  an  examination  of  the  fundamental  Ideas  and 
Institutions  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  historic  progress,  and 
(2)  the  planting  and  development  of  the  Institutional  Life  of  the 
Original  States,  as  a logical  preparation  for  the  National  Life 
which  appeared  later.  Lectures  and  required  readings. 

3.  Political  and  Institutional  History  of  the  United  States, 
1789-1860. 

Organization  of  the  Government;  Growth  and  Changes  of  Par- 
ties; The  Great  Compromises,  showing  the  development  of  the 
spirit  of  sectionalism;  Territorial  Growth  of  the  United  States; 
The  Slavery  Controversy  and  other  causes  of  the  Civil  War. 
Lectures  and  required  readings. 

4.  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  1860-1876. 

Election  of  1860;  Secession  of  the  Southern  States,  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  a brief  study  of  its  Consti- 
tution; Attempts  of  the  Confederacy  to  secure  Recognition  by  the 
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Government  of  the  United  States;  A brief  study  of  the  War  for 
the  Union;  and  a careful  examination  of  the  Plans,  Processes  and 
Results  of  Reconstruction;  “Carpetbag  Rule,’^  and  the  “Ku-Klux- 
Klan.” — Lectures,  and  a study  of  Burgess’s  “Reconstruction  and 
the  Constitution.” 

If  a sufficient  number  of  students  apply,  courses  will  be  given 
in  three  or  four  of  the  following: 

5.  Elements  of  Political  Economy. 

6.  Organization  and  Operation  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, Working  of  Congress. 

7.  Political  Parties  and  Party  Problems  in  the  United  States. 

8.  History  of  the  Protestant  Revolution,  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory. 

On  satisfactorily  completing  any  of  the  above  courses,  except 
Course  1,  the  student  will  be  given  appropriate  college  credit. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

PROF.  ROBERT  L.  SACKETT. 

MR.  LAURENCE  HADLEY. 

MR.  WALTER  C.  WILSON. 

Spring  Term  Courses. 

For  courses  in  Mathematics,  see  Department  of  Mathematics, 
Annual  Catalogue. 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

MR.  HADLEY. 

1.  Arithmetic.  (Teachers’  Course.) 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  a more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  subject  and  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  those  difficult  parts 
which  offer  most  resistance  to  teachers  and  students. 

2.  Algebra.  (Two  Courses.) 

The  first  course  is  for  beginners,  and  embraces  the  fundamental 
principles  and  simple  equations  of  one  unknown  quantity. 

The  second  course  covers  simple  equations  of  two  or  more  un- 
known quantities,  the  theory  of  exponents,  and  quadratic  equations. 

The  purpose  is  to  develop  power  over  the  equation  and  lead  the 
pupil  to  see  the  use  of  it  in  other  mathematics. 

3.  Plane  Geometry.  (Two  Courses.) 

The  first  course  is  for  beginners,  and  comprises  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  and  the  first  and  second  books. 
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The  second  course  comprises  the  remainder  of  Plane  Geom- 
etry. Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  pupil’s  ability  to  dem- 
onstrate original  exercises. 

4.  Solid  Geometry.  (Double  Course.) 

This  course  includes  all  of  Solid  Geometry,  as  given  in  Went- 
worth. (1  college  credit.) 

5.  College  Algebra.  (Double  Course.) 

A study  of  quadratic  and  higher  degree  equations  involving 
one  and  two  unknowns,  the  progressions,  logarithms,  exponential 
equations,  summation  of  series,  permutations,  combinations  and 
determinants.  Much  attention  will  be  given  to  graphical  repre- 
sentation of  functions.  (1  college  credit.) 

6.  Plane  Trigonometry.  (Double  Course.) 

The  fundamental  principles,  the  analysis  of  formulae,  and  the 
solutions  of  triangles,  constitute  the  work  of  this  course.  (1  col- 
lege credit.) 

The  instructor  does  not  obligate  himself  to  take  charge  of 
a class  in  any  one  course,  unless  a sufficient  number  of  students 
present  themselves. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN. 

PROF.  C.  K.  CHASE. 

MISS  EMMA  KENDAL. 

Spring  Term  Courses. 

3.  Tacitus. 

(Germania  and  Agricola.)  Text,  Gudeman’s  Agricola  and 
Germania.  Five  hours  per  week. 

6.  Terence. 

Several  nlays,  including  a study  of  the  Roman  drama.  Five 
hours. 

11.  Elegiac  Poets. 

Propertius,  Tibullus  and  Ovid.  (Carter’s  text.) 

Sub-Freshman  Class. 

Virgil  and  Cicero. 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

a.  Preparatory  work  in  Caesar,  Cicero  or  Virgil,  according  to 
the  demand,  including  a careful  study  of  grammar  and  prose  com- 
position. 
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h.  A college  reading  course  in  some  author,  to  be  decided  on 
at  the  beginning  of  the  work. 

c.  A teacher’s  training  course  will  be  offered,  if  the  demand 
therefor  is  sufficient. 

A special  effort  will  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  Summer  work. 

. Appropriate  college  credits  will  be  given  for  all  college  work 
done. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY,  AND  SCHOOL  OF 
NATURE  STUDY* 

PROF.  D.  W.  DENNIS. 

Spring  Term  Course. 

3.  Birds — A Study  of  Relationships. 

Seventy-five  birds,  including  all  that  nest  in  Wayne  County, 
are  studied.  These  lectures  are  accompanied  by  lectures  on  mim- 
icry, sexual  dimorphism,  migrations,  nesting,  the  foods  of  birds, 
adaptation,  etc.  Open  to  all  students.  Professor  Dennis. 

‘ For  other  Spring  Term  courses  in  Biology,  the  student  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Annual  Catalogue. 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  NATURE  STUDY* 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

1.  A Course  on  Birds  and  General  Animal  Ecology. 

Students  may  put  as  much  study  as  they  have  time  for  on 
this  course,  since  as  much  work  as  can  be  done  during  the  entire 
day  will  be  presented.  For  those  seeking  credits,  about  three 
hours  per  day,  in  addition  to  the  lecture  hour  will  be  necessary. 
Students  not  seeking  credits  may  do  as  much  or  little  as  they 
have  leisure  for.  Fifteen  lectures  will  be  given  during  the  term; 
three  each  week  during  the  first  half,  and  two  each  week  during 
the  second  half.  Studies  in  forest  and  field  will  occur  every  day. 
We  shall  visit  the  nests  of  fifty,  or  more,  kinds  of  birds  and  study 
their  home  habits.  We  shall  seek  outdoor  acquaintance  with  all 
our  summer  resident  birds. 

The  course  will  meet  the  needs : 

1st.  Of  students  desiring  a half  credit  in  college. 

2d.  Of  mothers,  and  others,  wishing  such  an  acquaintance 
with  birds  as  will  enable  them  to  study  them  on  the  wing  profitably 
with  their  children. 

3d.  Of  teachers  of  Nature  Study  in  schools,  and  any  others 
who  may  like  for  any  reason  a closer  acquaintance  with  our  most 
interesting  and  instructive  animal  neighbors. 
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Chapman’s  Birds  of  the  Northern  United  States  will  be  used 
as  a text.  But  any  book  on  Birds  will  be  useful.  A good  library 
of  Reference  literature  on  Birds  will  be  available. 

2.  Trees  and  Flowering  Herbs. 

A course  of  fifteen  lectures : two  each  week  during  the  first 
half,  and  three  each  week  during  the  second  half,  will  be  given  on 
Trees  and  Flowering  Herbs. 

This  course  will  aim  to  do  for  trees  and  plants  what  the  first 
course  does  for  birds  and  animals.  The  students  will  learn  the 
names  of  about  one  hundred  trees,  and  as  many  flowering  herbs 
as  they  can  have  time  for.  The  lectures  and  lessons  will  seek  to 
interpret  the  life  relations  of  these. 

Daily  work  in  field  and  laboratory  will  accompany  the  lectures. 
Apgar’s  Trees  of  the  Northern  United  States  and  Gray’s  Manual 
of  Botany  will  be  used  as  texts,  but  any  good  book  on  Botany  will 
be  helpful.  About  three  hours  daily  in  addition  to  the  lesson  hour 
will  be  necessary  to  secure  a credit.  Students  not  seeking  credits, 
may  do  as  much  or  little  work  as  they  find  time  for.  They  may 
take  the  lectures  alone  or  the  field  work  alone. 

Additional  Information. 

Students  expecting  to  attend  should  send  to  S.  C.  Dickey,  Wi- 
nona Lake,  Ind.,  for  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  Winona  Lake  As- 
sembly and  Summer  School,  which  will  give  full  details. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  READING  AND  ELOCUTION. 

PROF.  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD. 

For  Spring  Term  courses  in  this  department,  the  student  is 
referred  to  the  Annual  Catalogue. 

READING. 

PROF.  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD. 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

(Teachers’  Course.) 

The  work  in  reading  will  be  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  doing  review  and  advanced  work  in  the  Common  School 
branches.  The  aim  will  be  to  present  methods  as  now  taught  in 
the  best  schools  in  the  country.  Selections  from  the  best  authors 
will  be  studied,  and  the  best  methods  for  teaching  them  in  the 
schools,  discussed.  For  this  purpose,  the  class  will  use  Professor 
Southwick’s  book  on  Reading  in  the  Public  Schools.  In  addition 
to  the  study  of  methods  of  reading,  the  class  will  each  day  read 
selections  from  the  best  authors — attention  being  given  to  the  oral 
as  well  as  the  thought  side  of  reading. 
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COURSE  IN  BIBLE  READING. 

Spring  Term  Course. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  make  a 
special  study  of  oral  readings  from  the  Bible.  Application  of 
Quality,  Force,  Pitch,  Time,  Emphasis,  Quantity  and  Rhythm  will 
be  made  to  selections  throughout  the  Bible,  with  the  effort  to  show 
the  best  method  of  reading  such  selections  before  public  assemblies. 
Two  or  three  hours. 


ELOCUTION. 

PROF.  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD. 

The  work  in  Elocution  will  consist  of  four  courses.  The  fol- 
lowing outline  will  give  some  idea  of  the  work  to  be  presented : 

First  Course. 

1.  Exercises  in  breathing,  enunciation  and  articulation. 

2.  Drill  on  pronunciation,  and  general  work  in  orthoepy. 

3.  Vocal  exercises  for  strength  and  purity  of  voice. 

4.  Gesture,  position  of  feet,  and  other  action  for  grace  and 
ease  of  bearing. 

5.  Study  of  two  elements  of  expression : (a)  Quality — nor- 
mal, orotund,  oral,  aspirate,  gutteral;  (b)  Force — form,  degree 
and  stress. 

6.  Reading  of  short  selections. 

Second  Course. 

1.  Action  applied  to  selections,  and  rendered  by  members  of 
the  class. 

2.  Study  of  the  elements  of  pitch  and  time. 

3.  Recitations  and  readings  by  members  of  the  class,  daily. 

4.  Study  of  emphasis. 

Third  Course. 

This  will  be  a course  in  extempore  work.  Students  will  study 
the  great  ancient  and  modern  orators,  and  make  short  extempore 
speeches  concerning  them  before  members  of  the  class.  Readings 
will  be  given  from  the  best  selections  in  oratory. 

An  etiort  will  be  made,  in  all  the  Elocution  courses,  to  suit 
the  work  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers  in  common  and  high  schools, 
as  well  as  those  who  are  making  a special  study  of  Elocution. 

Fourth  Course. 

Shakespearian  Readings.  This  course  will  be  a critical  study 
and  readings  of  two  Shakespeare  plays  to  be  selected  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  All  courses  will  be  given  full  five  hours’  credit. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

MISS  ELSIE  M.  MARSHALL. 

Spring  Term  Course. 

A discussion  of  the  proper  preparation  of  foods,  home  nursing 
and  emergency  cases.  Three  hours. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMAN. 

PROF.  ARTHUR  M.  CHARLES. 

Spring  Term  Courses. 

(See  Department  of  German,  p.  51.) 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

1.  Elementary  German. 

Grammar:  Oral  and  Written  Exercises.  Reading  of  easy  prose. 
For  beginners. 

2.  Conversation  and  Grammar  Review. 

A systematic  course  in  the  practical  use  of  German,  with 
especial  attention  to  pronunciation  and  vocabulary.  Recommended 
to  students  wishing  to  review  and  supplement  work  previously 
done,  and  to  teachers  deficient  in  the  conversational  use  of  the 
language. 

3.  The  Classical  Drama. 

Interpretation  of  Schiller’s  Maria  Stuart  or  Jungfrau  von  Or- 
leans, with  informal  lectures  and  collateral  reading  on  Schiller’s 
life. 

4.  Scientific  German. 

Rapid  reading  in  class  of  various  scientific  and  historical  or 
philosophical  writings,  together  with  the  reading  outside  the  class 
of  a treatise  chosen  by  the  students  and  approved  by  the  instructor. 

Any  two  of  Courses  2,  3 and  4 can  be  advantageously  taken 
together. 

FRENCH. 

Classes  in  Elementary  French  Grammar  and  Reading,  or  in 
French  Literature,  can  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
and  desires  of  applicants. 

Note. — The  instructor  does  not  obligate  himself  to  take  charge 
of  a class  in  any  one  course  in  either  German  or  French  unless 
a sufficient  number  of  students  present  themselves. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS. 

PROFESSOR  MORRISON. 

Laboratory  work,  both  beginning  and  advanced,  and  teachers’ 
courses  to  meet  the  necessities  of  students  who  apply. 


EXPENSES. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Summer  term  is  continuous  with  the 
Spring  term  studies.  The  two  terms  together,  beginning  March  26 
and  closing  July  27,  constitute  nearly  the  equivalent  of  a half  college 
year.  The  total  expenses  for  board  and  tuition,  for  this  entire 
time,  will  range  from  $75  to  $100,  according  to  the  subjects  pur- 
sued and  the  price  paid  for  board. 

Seventy  dollars,  or  less,  will  cover  all  necessary  expenses  for 
board  and  tuition  during  the  Spring  term.  Board  in  the  College 
Dormitory,  for  the  six  weeks  of  the  Summer  term,  will  cost  $20. 
Tuition  charges  in  Summer  term  are  as  follows : 

TUITION. 

1.  A general  fee  of  $5.00  will  cover  the  tuition  for  the  whole 
term  in  any  one,  or  in  all,  of  the  Common  School  branches,  in- 
cluding Reading,  i.  e.,  a student  will  be  charged  $5.00  for  work  in 
common  branches,  whether  he  takes  one  subject  or  more.  All  may 
be  taken  for  $5.00. 

2.  Special  fees,  wholly  separate  from  the  above,  will  be 
charged  in  other  branches,  as  follows : 


For  the  term  of  six  weeks. 

Latin  $5  00 

German  5 00 

French  5 00 

English  Literature,  each  course,  except  Grammar  5 00 

Mathematics,  each  course,  except  Arithmetic  5 00 

Nature  Study  5 00 

Chemistry  or  Physics  5 00 

History,  each  course,  except  Review  of  U.  S 5 00 

Elocution  5 00 

Education  5 00 

Domestic  Science  5 00 


The  above  charges  are  for  five-hour  courses.  A pro  rata 
charge  will  be  made  for  courses  reciting  less  than  five  hours  per 
week. 

LABORATORY  FEES. 

Nature  Study,  50  cents.  Chemistry,  $2.00  plus  breakage. 

All  tuition  fees  are  payable  in  advance. 
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BOARDING. 

Earlham  Hall  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  students  of 
the  Summer  Term  on  Monday,  June  18.  It  is  a large  brick  build- 
ing, and  has  comfortable  rooms  for  200  students.  The  charge  for 
board  during  the  Summer  Term  (six  weeks)  will  be  $20.00,  in 
advance,  two  students  to  each  room.  These  figures  include  cost 
of  furnished  rooms,  meals,  light,  heat,  and  use  of  bath  rooms. 

Rooms  will  he  reserved  in  the  order  of  application,  but  no 
rooms  will  he  held  later  than  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  ig. 

In  case  students  prefer  to  board  elsewhere  than  in  Earlham 
Hall,  assistance  will  be  given  by  the  officers  of  the  College  in  find- 
ing suitable  places,  if  requests  for  such  assistance  are  received  be- 
fore Saturday,  June  i6. 

Students  who  find  it  necessary  to  board  themselves  can  con- 
siderably reduce  the  living  expenses  stated  above,  though,  in  the 
long  run,  this  is  considered  as  poor  economy. 

Application  for  further  information,  should  be  addressed  to 

THE  PRESIDENT, 

Earlham  College, 

Richmond,  Indiana. 


MISCELLANEOUS* 


Boarding* 

Students  board  in  Earlham  Hall  or  in  private  families, 
at  their  option. 

The  Boarding  Department  of  the  College  is  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Superintendent  and  Matron. 

Earlham  Hall,  a description  of  which  may  be  found 
upon  page  15,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Boarding  De- 
partment of  the  College.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam, 
lighted  by  electricity  and  gas,  and  supplied  with  hot  and 
cold  water.  ,One  hundred  and  seventy-five  students  can  be 
accommodated  with  rooms  in  the  building.  Study  rooms 
and  sleeping  rooms  are  ready  furnished,  but  are  uncarpeted. 
Good  meals,  well  served,  are  furnished  in  the  dining  room. 
A number  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  reside  within  the 
College  and  board  at  the  same  tables  with  the  students. 
It  is  designed  to  supply  teachers  and  students  with  good  and 
acceptable  board  at  the  lowest  practicable  rate,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  the  comforts,  influences  and  advantages 
of  a Christian  home. 

The  Earlham  Annex  is  a large  two-story  frame  build- 
ing, situated  two  blocks  north  of  the  Campus,  and  will 
accommodate  fifteen  to  eighteen  girls.  This  building  is 
heated  by  hot  water,  lighted  by  gas,  and  affords  facilities  for 
hot  and  cold  baths.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Col- 
lege and  is  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  Earlham  Hall. 

Students  taking  rooms  in  Earlham  Hall,  or  the  Annex, 
furnish  their  own  mirrors,  towels  and  napkins. 

A reasonable  amount  of  washing  is  done  free  at  the 
College  laundry  for  students  boarding  in  Earlham  Hall  and 
the  Annex.  Bath-rooms  are  free  to  all  students  boarding 
in  those  buildings. 
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Applications  for  rooms  in  Earlham  Hall,  or  the  Annex, 
should  be  addressed  to  ''The  Superintendent,  Earlham  Col- 
lege, Richmond,  IndT 

A professional  nurse,  of  long  and  successful  experi- 
ence, is  employed  by  the  College,  whose  services  are  free 
to  students  boarding  in  Earlham  Hall,  except  in  cases  of 
protracted  sickness,  when  a reasonable  charge  will  be  made. 

There  are  excellent  detention  hospitals  near  the  College 
grounds,  where  the  best  possible  care  is  given  in  cases  of 
serious  contagious  diseases. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term  students  are  expected  to 
observe  all  the  regulations  of  the  College  from  the  time  of 
their  arrival.  Before  taking  meals  in  the  dining  room  or 
occupying  lodging  or  study  rooms,  they  must  enroll  their 
names  upon  the  register  in  the  Superintendent's  office.  A 
strict  observance  of  this  regulation  is  expected. 

The  advantages  of  the  bath-rooms  and  laundry  are  not 
open  to  students  who  do  not  board  in  Earlham  Hall  or 
the  Annex. 

The  fact  that  students  board  outside  the  College  gives 
them  no  exemption  from  attendance  upon  Chapel  or  Sab- 
bath services. 

Students  engaging  rooms  in  Earlham  Hall  or  the 
Annex  at  the  beginning  of  any  term  are  not  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  to  any  other  boarding  place  during  that  term. 

Private  families  who  let  rooms  to  students  are  expected 
to  co-operate  wih  the  Faculty  in  securing  conformity  to 
the  regulations  of  the  College.  Students  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  board  in  families  where  such  co-operation  is  not 
freely  given. 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  a student  to 
change  his  place  of  boarding  at  any  time  when,  in  their 
judgment,  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing. 

Vacations* 

Earlham  Hall,  or  the  Annex,  is  not  open  for  students 
during  any  of  the  regular  vacations.  The  published  rates 
of  board  cover  the  time  from  the  opening  of  the  term  to 
the  close  of  the  term  examinations.  Students  coming 
earlier,  or  remaining  later,  will  be  charged  extra. 
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Discipline. 

Whenever  a student  enters  it  is  assumed  that  he  agrees 
to  have  due  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  institution,  all 
of  which  are  designed  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
College  community  of  which  he  becomes  a member. 

In  any  case^where  the  student  does  not  appear  to  be 
benefitted  by  the  advantages  offered  by  the  College,  or 
manifests  an  unwillingness  cheerfully  to  assist  in  maintain- 
ing good  order,  or  indulges  in  practices  which  are  detri- 
mental to  others  or  to  the  reputation  of  the  College,  he  will 
be  privately  dismissed  or  his  parents  requested  to  withdraw 
him. 

Students  who  are  guilty  of  habitual  profanity,  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  or  of  visiting  saloons  or  billiard 
rooms,  forfeit  their  rights  to  the  privileges  of  the  College. 

The  officers  of  Earlham  Hall  and  of  the  Annex  consti- 
tute a board  of  control,  with  full  power  to  dispose  of  all 
matters  of  discipline  within  or  growing  out  of  the  boarding 
department  of  the  College  with  or  without  the  advice  of  the 
College  Faculty,  as  they  may  deem  best.  They  are  author- 
ized to  suspend  any  student  from  residence  in  Earlham  Hall 
or  the  Annex  whenever  his  or  her  deportment  or  influence 
renders  such  action  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  good 
order  in  the  college  building  or  on  the  grounds. 

Damage  to  Property. 

All  damage  to  the  property  of  the  College,  resulting 
from  willfulness  or  gross  carelessness,  will  be  assessed  upon 
the  perpetrators  of  the  damage,  and  must  be  paid  in  cash. 
Any  student  failing  to  make  prompt  payment  in  such  cases 
forfeits  his  rights  in  the  College. 

Public  'Worship. 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  daily  morning 
exercises  in  the  college  chapel,  except  such  students,  re- 
siding at  their  own  homes,  as  have  no  recitation  immediately 
before  or  after  the  chapel  service.  These  services  are  de- 
signed to  be  distinctively  religious  and  devotional  in  their 
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character,  and  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  give  them  such 
variety  and  interest  as  to  render  attendance  upon  them  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a duty. 

All  students  not  residing  at  their  own  homes  are  re- 
quired to  attend  religious  service  at  the  College  on  Sabbath 
morning.  On  Sabbath  evening  a general  prayer  meeting  is 
held  by  the  students  and  officers,  attendance  upon  which 
is  voluntary. 

Religious  Organi^^ations* 

Branches  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  loy- 
ally sustained  by  students  and  have  a large  membership. 
They  do  much  to  promote  interest  in,  and  give  direction  to, 
religious  work  within  the  college.  They  are  also  invaluable 
as  a means  of  promoting  good  fellowship  among  the  stu- 
dents. 

Bible  Classes  of  the  Christian  Associations — The  Bible 
classes  of  the  Association  are  recognized  as  a very  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  college  work,  and  are  well  attended. 
It  is  the  present  intention  to  maintain  during  the  coming 
year,  young  men’s  and  young  women’s  classes  in  The  Life 
of  Christ;  young  men’s  classes  in  The  Parables  of  Christ; 
and  joint  classes  in  The  Life  of  Paul,  The  International 
Sunday  School  Lesson,  Minor  Prophets,  and  God’s  Method 
of  Training  Workers.  These  classes  will  be  in  charge  of 
professors  and  competent  students,  and  meet  weekly  at 
hours  convenient  to  students. 

Mission  Study  Department — It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
department  to  arouse  greater  interest  in  Missionary  activity 
among  the  students.  There  will  be  six  courses  offered  for 
next  year,  two  for  men,  two  for  women,  and  two  joint 
classes.  One  of  the  joint  classes  will  take  up  a study  of 
^'Comparative  Religions,”  the  other,  "The  Missionary  Out- 
look in  the  Philippines.”  The  other  classes  will  take  up  such 
work  as  they  desire. 

Employment  Bureau — A local  Employment  Bureau  is 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  work  for  students. 
Those  wishing  information  in  regard  to  such  will  address 
A.  C.  Johnson,  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Indiana. 
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College  Expenses* 

In  estimating  the  actual  expense  incurred  in  attendance 
upon  any  college  numerous  items  must  be  taken  carefully 
into  account.  Railroad  fare,  room  rent,  light,  heat,  laundry, 
society  expenses,  must  all  be  reckoned  in  determining  the 
comparative  outlay  at  different  institutions.  The  public 
sentiment  prevailing  in  the  student  body  of  a college  in 
favor  of  economy  or  extravagance  is,  as  a rule,  of  quite  as 
much  consequence  as  the  matter  of  college  charges. 

Many  students,  not  a few  of  them  being  among  the 
most  capable  and  promising,  have  in  recent  years  found 
employment  in  the  city  of  Richmond  by  which  to  meet  a 
large  part  of  their  college  expenses.  [See  Employment 
Bureau  above.]  But  students  from  a distance  are  not  ad~ 
vised  to  enter  college  without  knowing  in  advance  from 
what  source  their  expenses  can  be  met  for  at  least  one  full 
term.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  capable,  reliable,  ener- 
getic students  rarely  find  it  impossible  to  secure  an  educa- 
tion at  Earlham  College  for  want  of  money. 

Total  Charges  for  Students  Boarding  in  Earlham  Hall  or 

THE  Annex. 


Fall  term  $75  00 

Winter  term  70  00 

Spring  term  70  00 


'The  foregoing  figures  cover  all  charges  for  furnished 
rooms  (see  page  99),  electric  and  gas  light,  steam  heat, 
meals,  hot  and  cold  baths,  laundry,  attendance  by  trained 
nurse  in  case  of  sickness,  and  tuition  for  the  regular  amount 
of  work  (see  page  32)  in  all  subjects  except  Music.  This 
also  includes  the  registration  fee  and  tuition  in  Physical 
Culture,  including  all  necessary  medical  examinations.  It 
may  be  confidently  asserted  that  no  college  in  the  country 
offers  equal  advantages  at  less  cost. 

Total  Charges  to  Students  not  Boarding  at  Earlham  Hall. 


Fall  term  $27  00 

Winter  term  25  00 

Spring  term  25  00 
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For  charges  in  Department  of  Music,  see  page  80. 

For  charges  in  Summer  term,  see  pages  96  and  97. 

A pro  rata  increase  is  made  in  tuition  charges  in  case 
more  than  the  regular  amount  of  work  is  taken. 

No  extra  charges  whatever  are  made  except  (1)  A fee 
of  $2.00  per  term  to  students  in  the  Biological  Laboratory, 
Course  in  ''Trees”  50  cents,  "Birds”  50  cents.  Osteology 
50  cents;  (2)  A fee  of  $2.00  per  term  in  the  Physics  Labo- 
ratory; (3)  Chemical  Laboratory  fees,  as  follows:  A fee 

of  $3.00  per  term  for  each  course  of  Laboratory  work;  a 
deposit  of  $2.00  per  term  is  also  required  of  students  in  the 
Chemical  Laboratory  to  cover  the  cost  of  replacing  broken 
apparatus ; when  the  student  returns  the  key  to  his  desk  the 
apparatus  returned  is  checked  ofif  and  the  unused  balance 
of  his  deposit  is  returned;  (4)  A graduation  fee  of  $5.00  is 
charged  at  the  close  of  the  college  course;  (5)  Ten  cents  is 
charged  for  the  delivery  of  each  trunk  or  other  heavy  piece 
of  baggage  to  the  College  or  the  railroad  station;  (6)  An 
extra  charge  of  $5.00  a term  when  a student  is  allowed  to 
room  alone;  (7)  The  fee  for  a special  examination  is  $5.00, 
proceeds  to  go  to  the  Library  Fund;  (8)  A fee  of  50  cents 
for  change  in  registration  (see  page  30)  ; (9)  A fee  of 
$1.00  per  term  for  students  taking  Laboratory  Psychology; 
(10)  A fee  of  $3.00  for  Determinative  Mineralogy,  Course 
7,  Department  of  Geology;  and  a deposit  of  $2.00  to  cover 
cost  of  broken  apparatus,  under  conditions  stated  for  fees 
in  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

Payment  of  Bills. 

Payment  of  all  bills  for  each  term  must  be  made  at  the 
opening  of  the  term.  In  case  a student  is  absent  for  three 
weeks  or  longer  on  account  of  sickness  or  other  equally 
urgent  cause,  a pro  rata  part  of  the  money  paid  will  be  re- 
funded on  presentation  of  a physician’s  certificate,  but  no 
rebate  will  be  made  for  a shorter  period.  If  any  should 
leave  the  institution  for  any  other  cause,  or  be  expelled  or 
suspended,  they  will  forfeit  the  money  advanced. 
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Financial  Aid* 

As  heretofore  stated,  a limited  amount  of  aid  is  ex- 
tended by  Earlham  College  to  students  of  high  character 
and  good  scholarship,  who,  without  such  assistance,  are  un- 
able to  meet  their  expenses  at  college.  This  aid  is  given 
in  the  form  of  scholarships. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a number  of  her  friends,  the 
College  possesses  funds  which  warrant  the  granting  for 
the  coming  year  of  forty  scholarships,  to  the  value  of 
$50.00  each.  This  amount  is  sufficient  to  reduce  the  maxi- 
mum necessary  expenses  of  a student  (exclusive  of  travel, 
clothing  and  books)  to  $165  a year. 

Young  women  are  equally  eligible  to  these  scholarships 
with  young  men. 

Every  applicant  for  a scholarship  of  this  kind  must 
furnish  a certificate  of  character  and  of  class  standing  from 
the  Principal  of  the  last  school  which  he  has  attended,  to- 
gether with  such  information  concerning  his  financial  ability 
as  shall  be  required,  in  order  that  the  merit  of  his  application 
may  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

Holders  of  these  scholarships  are  required  to  board  in 
Earlham  Hall  unless  by  special  arrangement.  The  benefits 
of  these  scholarships  will  be  withdrawn  from  students  who 
incur  the  censure  of  the  College  Faculty  or  who  fail  to 
maintain  a reputable  standing  in  their  studies. 

Applications  for  scholarships  of  this  class  for  the  year 
1906-7  will  be  received  at  any  time  until  August  1,  1906. 
They  should  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  College, 
who  will  furnish  full  particulars  and  blank  certificates  to  be 
filled  by  the  applicant,  his  parent  or  guardian,  and  his  last 
principal  teacher. 

The  Zachariah  J.  Stanley  Scholarships* 

The  late  Zachariah  J.  Stanley,  of  Union  County,  In- 
diana, bequeathed  to  Earlham  College  two  tracts  of  valuable 
land,  directing  that  ‘'the  net  proceeds  resulting  from  the 
rents  of  said  lands,  or  the  income  produced  by  the  proceeds 
thereof,  if  sold,  should  be  applied  to  the  aid  of  students  in 
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Earlham  College/'  upon  the  following  conditions,  as  set 
forth  in  his  last  will  and  testament: 

“It  being  my  desire  that  my  blood  relations  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity of  procuring  an  education,  I make  the  above  bequest  in 
order  to  enable  them  so  to  do.  Such  being  my  intention,  I direct 
that  the  income  that  shall  result  from  the  said  lands,  or  fund,  shall 
be  applied  by  the  proper  authorities  of  Earlham  College,  as  follows : 
First,  to  the  education,  as  hereinafter  directed,  of  my  blood  rela- 
tions, preference  being  given  to  those  bearing  the  name  of  Stanley. 
* * * * It  being  understood  that  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  my  relations  shall  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  seek  to  be  educated  at  said  Earlham  College  and  not  elsewhere. 
Persons  who  apply  to  said  college  for  the  purpose  of  the  benefit  of 
the  said  fund  shall  be  admitted  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
said  college  applying  to  the  admission  of  other  students  as  to  char- 
acter, deportment  and  other  qualifications,  and,  after  being  ad- 
mitted to  said  college,  a full  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  said  college  shall  be  exacted  from  said  students,  it  being 
understood  that  no  such  student  shall  have,  or  possess,  any  rights 
or  privileges  while  attending  said  institution,  by  reason  of  their 
being  beneficiaries  of  said  endowment  fund,  not  possessed  by  other 
students  as  to  their  control  and  government  by  the  college  authori- 
ties. Students  admitted  to  said  college  under  provisions  of  this 
will  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  tuition  and  board  to  the  extent  of 
the  available  income  which  shall  come  into  the  hands  of  said  col- 
lege authorities,  as  long  as  said  college  contains  boarding  depart- 
ments. If  said  boarding  department  of  said  college  should  be  abol- 
ished, then  said  income  shall  be  applied  to  the  tuition  of  these  said 
students  only.  * * * * jf  a greater  number  of  students  entitled  to 
enter  said  college  under  provisions  of  this  will  shall  apply  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  income  of  said  fund  than  said  income  will 
provide  for,  then  said  college  authorities  shall  apply  said  income 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  admitted,  pro  rata.  At  the  time 
application  is  made  for  admission  to  said  college  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  the  benefits  of  said  fund,  satisfactory  proof  shall  be  made  by 
such  person  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  eligibility  of  such  per- 
son as  to  his  blood  and  other  qualifications,  it  being  my  desire  that 
the  benefit  of  said  fund  shall  be  given  to  the  proper  persons,  as 
herein  designated,  and  to  those  who,  by  their  good  conduct  and  de- 
portment, shall  render  themselves  worthy  of  it.” 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  benefit  of  the  Stanley 
Fund  will  be  received  as  follows:  If  for  the  year,  on  or  be- 
fore August  1.  If  for  the  term:  For  the  Fall  term,  on  or 

before  August  1 ; for  the  Winter  term,  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 1 ; for  the  Spring  term,  on  or  before  March  1.  Upon 
those  dates  eligible  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  benefit 
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of  the  funds,  those  bearing  the  Stanley  name,  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  the  will,  being  given  preference.  Ap- 
plications must  be  presented  to  the  President,  together  with 
satisfactory  written  credentials  concerning  the  applicant’s 
character  and  scholarship  and  blood  relationship  to  the 
founder  of  the  Zachariah  J.  Stanley  Scholarship  Fund.  The 
amount  available  for  the  use  of  students  will  be  announced 
on  August  1. 

Loans* 

The  Young  Women’s  Loaning  Fund  affords  a small 
income,  which  is  loaned  annually  to  young  women  of  suffi- 
cient attainments  to  admit  them  to  classes  in  the  College 
department,  and  who,  without  such  aid,  would  be  unable 
to  obtain  for  themselves  the  advantages  of  the  College. 
Particulars  in  regard  to  the  conditions  on  which  these  loans 
are  granted  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  President  of  the 
College. 

The  Alumni  Loaning  Fund  is  a small  benevolent 
fund  which  was  raised  and  is  held  and  controlled  by  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  College.  Full  information  con- 
cerning loans  from  this  source  for  the  year  1906-7  may  be 
obtained  from  Leander  J.  Woodard,  A.  B.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  Richmond,  Indiana. 
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STUDENTS,  1905-06. 


Italics  following  names  indicate  the  periods  of  attendance : 
^ — Summer  term;  f — Fall  term;  w — Winter  term;  sp — Spring  term. 


Graduates* 

Barrett,  Elizabeth  B.,  A.  B.,  ’04,  Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,  O. 

Case,  Clarence  M.,  A.  B.,  ’05,  Earlham  College Richmond 

Clayton,  Martha  Hanna,  A.  B.,  ’05,  Penn  College.  .Oskaloosa,  Iowa 
Hunnicutt,  Martha,  B.  L.,  ’99,  Earlham  College. Whittier,  California 
Kenworthy,  Murray  S.,  B.  L.,  ’00;  A.  M.,  ’05,  Earlham  College, 


Richmond 

Lindley,  Florence  O.,  A.  B.,  ’05,  Earlham  College Bloomingdale 

Ross,  Harry  Casad,  A.  B.,  ’05,  Earlham  College Richmond 

Stanton,  Mariella,  A.  B.,  ’04,  Earlham  College Richmond 

Stranahan,  Edgar  H.,  B.  L.,  ’98,  Earlham  College. . .Wilmington,  O. 

Trueblood,  Inez,  A.  B.,  ’01,  Earlham  College Richmond 

Tyler,  Leon  L.,  LL.  B.,  1900,  University  of  Michigan Fairmount 


Students  Having  21,  or  More,  Credits  at  the  Close  of  the  Winter 

Term,  1906* 


Ailes,  Curtis  L.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  Salem,  Ohio 

Allen,  Rufus  Morris,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry  and  Biology. . .Montezuma 

Bailey,  Ethel  Anna,  f.  w.  sp..  History Richmond 

Beachler,  J.  Reuben,  s..  History  Eaton,  Ohio 

Beals,  Roscoe  G.,  s.,  English Westfield 

Beck,  Clyde  Byron,  w.,  Latin Richmond 

Beeler,  Elsie,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  English Richmond 

Boomershine,  Edna,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  Literature Richmond 

Booth,  Frederick,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  Literature Noblesville 

Bond,  Archibald,  f.  w.  sp..  Chemistry  and  Biology Mooresville 

Boyd,  Louise  Belle,  f.  w.  sp.,  German Cambridge  City 

Brunson,  Orval  M.,  s.  f.  w..  Mathematics Carmel 

Bryne,  Andreas,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  German  Stavanger,  Norway 

Cartland,  Jennie  Brownell,  /.  w.  sp.,  English,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Child,  Etha,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  English Fairmount 

Christian,  Paul  D.,  w.  sp.,  English Noblesville 
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Clay,  Edna  Coral,  f,  w.  sp.,  English North  Salem 

Cox,  Ethel,  s.  f.  w.  sp,,  English Richmond 

Cring,  George  V.,  s,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry  and  Biology Portland 

Davis,  Nathan  E.,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics ...  R.  F.  D.,  Eiidora,  Kans. 

Eaton,  Durward  L.,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics Liberty 

Ebert,  Louise,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  German  and  French Cambridge  City 

Edwards,  Ethel,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  and  French Shirley 

Eves,  Anna,  f.  w.  sp.,  English Richmond 

Frazee,  Grace,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin Rushville 

Frazier,  Oliver  M.,  f.  w.  sp..  Biblical  Richmond 

Furnas,  Marcia  M.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin Richmond 

Gardner,  Frank  Karl,  s.  f.  w.  sp..  Chemistry Liberty 

Grave,  Thomas  H.,  w..  Mathematics Monrovia 

Gregory,  Lucy  Augusta,  f.,  English Richmond 

Grimes,  Grover  C.,  f.  w.  sp..  History Salem 

Grogg,  Marcellus  Scott,  s.  sp..  History Ridgeville 

Hall,  Bruce  M.,  f.  w.  sp..  History Elizabethtown 

Hadley,  Geraldine,  s.,  Latin Danville 

Hadley,  Lora  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English Bloomingdale 

Haisley,  Otto  W.,  f.  w.  sp..  History Fairmount 

Harvey,  Walter  B.,  s..  Biology Dunreith 

Hallowell,  Mary  E.,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics Pendleton 

Henby,  Abbie,  f.  w.  sp.,  German Greenfield 

Hoover,  Edna,  w.  sp.,  German  and  French Richmond 

Huber,  Naomi  R.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin Richmond 

Huff.  Mabel  Lasell,  s.,  German  and  French Martinsville 

Huff,  I.  Curtis,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics Leesburg,  O. 

Jenkins,  Mary  Elizabeth,  f.  w.  sp.,  English Guthrie,  Oklahoma 

Johnson,  Annette,  f.  w.  sp.,  English Fairmount 

Johnson,  Arthur  C.,  s.  f.  w.  sp..  Biology Dunreith 

Jones,  Ethel,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  and  French Richmond 

Jones,  E.  Lida,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  and  French Richmond 

Kelly,  Rose  M.,  s..  Biblical Anderson 

King,  Ethel,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  and  French Richmond 

Kempton,  Forest  E.,  sp..  Chemistry  and  Biology Centerville 

Lear,  William  E.,  f.  w.  sp..  History Grand  Ledge,  Mich. 

Lee,  Charles  Frederick,  s.  f.  w.  sp..  Biblical Friendsville,  Tenn. 

Leonard,  DeElla,  s.  f.  w.  sp..  Biblical Wilmington,  O. 

Lindley,  Jennie  A.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English Neoga,  111. 

Llewelyn,  Edgar  J.,  s.,  Latin Sheridan 
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McCreary,  George  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Biblical Camden,  O. 

Maple,  Florence  Elizabeth,  f.  w.  sp Lewisville 

Maris,  Anna  Jane,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin Paoli 

Marshall,  Elsie  M.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  History Richmond 

Mendenhall,  Arthur,  s.,  Biolo^.... Winchester 

Mills,  Nathan  K.,  f.  w.  sp..  History Thorntown 

Newlin,  Parke  F.,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics Bloomingdale 

Newsom,  Eva  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin....' Elizabethtown 

Norton,  Alice  Emmeline,  f.  w.,  German  and  French,  Carthage,  Mo. 

Overdeer,  Blanche,  f.  w.  sp.,  English Richmond 

Packer,  Ida  Frances,  s.  sp.,  German Richmond 

Parker,  Ida  B.,  f.  w.  sp..  Biblical Richmond 

Parker,  Robert  Lowell,  Mathematics Remington 

Retry,  Loren  C.,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics New  Paris,  Ohio 

Peterson,  Ethel,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  Literature Richmond 

Reagan,  Rezin,  f.  w.  sp..  Chemistry  and  Biology Sheridan 

Reeve,  Wendell  A.,  f.  w.  sp.,  German Valley  Mills 

Rinehart,  Pearl,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  and  French Dayton,  O. 

Rogers,  Olive  S.,  f.  w.  sp.,  German Amo 

Shugart,  Thurlow  Weed,  s.,  Latin... Jonesboro 

Shute,  Florence  L.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin Richmond 

Smelser,  Laurence  Burdette,  f.  w.  sp..  History Franklin 

Spohn,  August  L.,  s.,  English  and  Literature Glencoe,  Oklahoma 

Spradling,  Birney  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English Rushville 

Spurgeon,  Charles  Haddom,  s.,  Greek Hillisburg 

Stanley,  Isaac  N.,  sp..  Biblical Carlos  City 

Stanley,  Susannah,  f.  w.  sp.,  Biolo^ Economy 

Stewart,  Mabel  V.,  f.  w.  sp..  Music Lewisville 

Sumner,  Clarence  W.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin Noblesville 

Teas,  Dorothy  M.,  f.  w.  sp..  Library  Science Carthage,  Mo. 

Thompson,  Margaret,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  English Richmond 

Trueblood,  Ednah  Winifred,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  and  French.  .Marion 
Tyler,  Minnie  S.,  f.  w.  sp..  History Fairmount 

White,  Frank  J.,  f.  w.  sp..  Chemistry  and  Biology Knightstown 

Whitacre,  Martha  A.,  s.,  English Richmond 

Wilson,  Russell  Terrell,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics Spiceland 

Williams,  Zona  M.,  f.  w.  sp..  History Westfield 

Woody,  Maude  Maurine,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  English Bloomingdale 


Zeigler,  Clara  Ellen,  f.  w.  sp.,  English 


Cambridge  City 
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Students  Having  Less  than  21  Credits  at  the  Close  of  the  Winter 

Term»  1906. 

Allen,  Clyde,  f.,  Chemistry Montezuma 

Allen,  Laura  Fern,  f.  w.  sp.,  Richmond 

Allen,  Robert  Forest,  s,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry  and  Biology . .Richmond 
Alice,  Warder  Clyde,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry  and  Biol.,  Bloomingdale 

Andersen,  Marie,  w.  sp Stavanger,  Norway 

Angelo,  Minnie  Rae,  f.  iv.  sp Bloomfield 

Baird,  Helen,  f.  w.  sp.,  Indianola,  111. 

Baker,  Jessie  B.,  sp.,  German Huntington 

Batchelor,  Walter  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics Winchester 

Barber,  Stella  Florence,  f..  Music Richmond 

Barber,  Mabel  Emma,  s.,  Richmond 

Barrett,  Maude  V.,  f.  sp Leesburg,  O. 

Barrett,  Laurence  H.,  f.  iv.,  Indianapolis 

Bayer,  George,  f Richmond 

Beckett,  Nellie,  f.  w.  sp Spiceland 

Beckett,  Helen,  s..  History Hamilton,  O. 

Beeson,  Alsie,  s Richmond 

Bell,  Beatrice,  f.  zv.  sp.,  English... Ossian 

Binford,  Gurney,  zv.  sp..  Biblical Richmond 

Binford,  Mary,  f.  zv.  sp Greenfield 

Bland,  Walter  Perry,  sp Jolietsville 

Blose,  Joseph,  sp.,  History Whitewater 

Boes,  Eleonora,  Music Richmond 

Boblet,  Myrtle,  f.  zv.  sp Greenfield 

Bond,  Herschel,  f..  Literature Mooresville 

Bowers,  Leora,  s..  Music Centerville 

Brehm,  Aubia,  f..  Music  Richmond 

Brown,  Adah  Mae,  f.  zv.  sp Greenfield 

Brickey,  Jacob  Edgar,  f.  zv.  sp Columbus 

Bryne,  Arne,  s.  f.  zv.  sp..  Mathematics Stavanger,  Norway 

Burdge,  Beulah  Mae,  f.  zv.  sp Lisbon  Falls,  Me. 

Burgess,  Howard,  zv.  sp.,  English Richmond 

Calvert,  Cecil  K.,  f.  zv.  sp..  Chemistry  and  Biology Selma,  O. 

Camplin,  Nellie,  f.,  Latin Greensboro 

Carey,  Clifford,  f.  zv.  sp..  History Carrnel 

Carey,  Mary  M.,  f Westfield 

Carroll,  Harry  F.,  s.  f..  Philosophy Richmond 

Carson,  Mary  Edna,  f.  zv.  sp New  Castle 

Carter,  Ethel  Gertrude,  .y Connersville 

Carter,  Helen,  f.  zv.  sp Plainfield 

Carter,  Robert  R.,  zv.  sp Richmond 

Caster,  Marcia  Richmond 

Cammay,  Bertha,  s Liberty 
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Chapman,  Harold  E.,  /.  w.  Bloomingdale 

Chambers,  Clo}^de  C.,  f.  iv.  sp.,  Mathematics ..Damascus,  O. 

Clark,  Dortha,  / Dana 

Clark,  Philena,  s Noblesville 

Cloud,  Alonzo,  f.  sp.,  Biblical  Richmond 

Clouser,  Mabel  Grace,  f.  w.,  English Tipton 

Coahran,  Katie,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics Summitville 

Coffin,  Lena,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  and  French Richmond 

Connell,  Margaret,  Connersville 

Cooper,  Harriett  M.,  s Pendleton 

Cope,  Mira,  w.  sp Plainfield 

Corwin,  Juliet,  w Richmond 

Costello,  Harry  T.,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Crist,  Julia  Fae,  sp Lynn 

Davies,  Mary,  f.  w.  sp West  Elkton,  O. 

Davis,  Pearl  Mae,  s New  Paris,  O. 

DeWees,  Tina  Esther,  .y Balbec 

Dickinson,  J.  Howard,  f.  z<u Richmond 

Dilks,  Anne  G.,  f Richmond 

Doney,  Edith,  f.  w.  sp.,  German Cambridge  City 

Doan,  Harry,  s.  f.,  Mathematics Richmond 

Doan,  Edwin  Lindley,  f.  w.  sp..  Literature Westfield 

Doan,  Laura  R.,  f.  w.  sp Amo 

Downhour,  Elizabeth,  .y New  Haven 

Doering,  Hazel  Gertrude,  .y..  History Evansville 

Durbin,  Marion  Lee,  f.  w.  sp Anderson 

Dubois,  Luther  E.,  s Carthage 

Eaton,  Scott  V.,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  and  Latin Liberty 

Easterling,  Thomas  Leslie,  Mathematics Kokomo 

Eby,  Mabel,  f.  w.  sp Roann 

Edwards,  Warren,  f.  w.  sp.  Shirley 

Elliott,  William  Emory,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics Greenfield 

Ellis,  Ellsworth,  s.  Sheridan 

Farlow,  Lilith  M.,  f.  w.  sp New  London 

Fennimore,  Janet,  .y.  f.  w Anderson 

Firth,  Maude  M.,  s Richmond 

Fisher,  Alpha,  s Connersville 

Fisher,  Edgar  A.,  .y.  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics Eaton,  O. 

Fitzpatrick,  Nora  A.,  Music Cambridge  City 

Flynn,  Clarence  Edwin,  f.  w.  sp.,  English Bloomfield 

Fowler,  Monta,  s Knightstown 

Francisco,  Maria  Garnett,  .y.,  German Richmond 

Friedley,  Mary,  f.  w.  s..  Music Richmond 

Freeman,  Gath  P.,  f.  w.  sp..  History Richmond 
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Garrettson,  Arthur  J.,  f.  w.  sp Pendleton 

Genn,  Merle  J.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics Richmond 

Gennett,  Rose,  f.,  Music Richmond 

Guyer,  Edith  Estella,  f.,  Music Richmond 

Gwyn,  Lucile,  f.  w.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Grave,  Zona  M.,  s Whitewater 

Graham,  Ethel,  f.  w.  sp..  Literature Liberty 

Hall,  Edna,  Latin  Elizabethtown 

Halton,  Horace  Marie,  f.  w.  sp Mooresville 

Hallowell,  Mary  E.,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics Pendleton 

Hammond,  J.  Edgar,  f.  w.  sp Smithfield,  O. 

Hancock,  Hazel  Lorena,  Music  Anderson 

Harbine,  Nellie  Mae,  f.  w.  sp..  Music Liberty 

Harned,  Laurence  D.,  f.  w.  sp Cambridge  City 

Harold,  Haley  J.,  f.  w.,  English Richmond 

Hctrrell,  Otho,  f.  w.  sp..  Science Kokomo 

Hart,  Olive,  Biblical Richmond 

Harvey,  John  Russell,  f..  Biblical Richmond 

Harvey,  Ruth  Ada,  f.  w.  sp Dunreith 

Haworth,  Chester  C.,  History Danville 

Heath,  A.  B.,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Heaton,  John  C.,  f.  w.  sp..  Biblical Smithfield,  O. 

Hedges,  Horace  Jay,  f.  w.  sp.,  New  Castle 

Henderson,  Ethel,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Henley,  Bonnie  Helen,  ^ Carthage 

Henley,  Homer  T.,  /.  w.  sp Spiceland 

Hester,  Della,  f.  w.  sp Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Hester,  Edna,  f.  w.  sp Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Hill,  Alice  W.,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Hill,  Rudolph,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics Richmond 

Hinson,  Anna  M.,  f.  sp Martinsville 

Hobson,  Carl  Edwin,  f.  w.  sp Damascus,  O. 

Hodgin,  Martha  Llewelling,  w.  sp Richmond 

Hodgin,  Wilbur,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Hoelscher,  Gustave,  f.  w.  sp..  History ...Richmond 

Holcomb,  Claire,  s Corning,  O. 

Hollingsworth,  Ernest,  f.  w.  sp Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Hopkins,  Galen  R.,  s.,  Latin Richmond 

Hotchkiss,  Arthur  P.,  sp Indianapolis 

Hough,  Mamie,  f..  Music Richmond 

Huff,  Charles  Byron,  f.  w.  sp Martinsville 

Huff,  Grace  Elizabeth,  f.  w.  sp.,  Greek  Leesburg,  O. 

Hughel,  Hazel  Lee,  f.  w.  sp.,  German Anderson 

Hughes,  Nellie  Benjamin,  f..  Mathematics Columbus 

Humrichouse,  Josephine,  f St.  Joseph,  111. 

Hunt,  Agnes,  f.  w.  sp Plainfield 

Hussey,  Jennie  M.,  sp Milton 

Hutton,  Sidney  Buchanan,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics. . .Brookville,  Md. 
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Jackson,  Ada,  j Centerville 

Jackson,  Myrtle  Evelyn,  s.,  English Anderson 

James,  Gertrude,  f.  w.  sp Anderson 

Jameson,  Helen,  Music Richmond 

Johnson,  Cyrus,  /.  w Lynn 

Johnson,  Laban  R.  C.,  f.  w.  sp Forest 

Jones,  Bessie,  f.,  Latin Richmond 

Jones,  Edna  B.,  /.  w.  sp Richmond 

Jones,  Joseph  H.,  f.  w.  sp Hughesville,  Md. 

Jones,  Judson  Ray,  s.,  Elocution Ludlow,  O. 

Jones,  Maurice,  f.  w.  sp West  Milton,  O. 

Kaufman,  Mary,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Keelor,  Ralph  Parker,  f Richmond 

Kelly,  Agnes  Rifner,  f.  w.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Kemper,  Alvin  h.,  w.  sp Richmond 

Kincaid,  Lillian  L.,  ^ Stillwell 

Klepinger,  Howard,  s.  sp Brookville,  O. 

Kneise,  Katherine,  s Cambridge  City 

Knollenberg,  Lillie  S.,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Knollenberg,  Mrs.  L.  S.,  s.,  Nature  Study Richmond 

Knollenberg,  Walter,  / Richmond 

Kuhn,  Oliver  Owen,  f.  w.  sp.,  History Richmond 

Kuth,  Virginia  W.,  Music Richmond 

Lamb,  Nettie  Mae,  f..  Music Jennings,  La. 

Lampkins,  Daniel  B.,  f.  w.  sp.,  History Anderson 

Laurence,  Mary,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Lewis,  Esther  Brown,  f..  Biblical Richmond 

Lewis,  Paul  E.,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics.- Williamsburg 

Lindley,  Leota,  /.  w.  sp West  Middleton 

Lindley,  Wilmer,  f.  w.  sp West  Middleton 

Lott,  Mamie  Olive,  f..  Music Richmond 

Lowman,  Lettie,  Anderson 

Macy,  Owen  B.,  f.  w.  sp Lewisville 

Macy,  Stella  Evelyn,  .y New  Castle 

Markle,  Millard  S.,  sp Greensfork 

Marlatt,  Alice  Lois,  w.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Marshall,  Horace  Anna,  f.  w.  sp.,  English Martinsville 

Marshall,  Horace  W.,  sp..  History Lewisville 

Marsh,  Hadleigh,  f.  w.  sp..  Biology Washington,  D.  C. 

Mashmeyer,  Ruth,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Mayr,  Lucile,  s Richmond 

McCoy,  Maude,  Music New  Paris,  O. 

McCreary,  Hubert,  f.  w Camden 

McGranahan,  Jessie  Mae,  s Anderson 

McClane,  Lorena,  s Dublin 

McWhinney,  Edith,  sp.,  Music Richmond 
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Medearis,  Charles  E.,  w..  History Richmond 

Mendenhall,  Chase  H.,  f.  w.  sp Westfield 

Metcalfe,  Edna,  f.  w.  sp Worcester,  Mass. 

Mills,  Marie,  sp.,  Special  Modoc 

Mitchell,  Louis,  f.  w.  sp Tippecanoe  City,  O. 

Mitchell,  Pearl  Laverne,  f Richmond 

Moffett,  Mary,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin Kennard 

Moore,  Anna  Mae,  f.  w.  sp Huntington 

Moore,  Edith  S.,  f.  w.  sp..  Literature Richmond 

Moore,  Ethel  Ruth,  f.  w.  sp.,  German Huntington 

Moore,  Lucile,  f.  w.  sp New  Richland,  O. 

Moore,  Pearl,  .y . Liberty 

Moorman,  Mary  E.,  f.  w.  sp Winchester 

Moorman,  Louise,  w.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Morrow,  Ruth,  f..  Music Campbellstown,  O. 

Mote,  Grace  L.,  sp..  Special Crete 

Milburn,  Jesse,  s Mooreland 

Murphy,  Nora  A.,  .y Milton 

Myrick,  Lydia,  .y Richmond 

Neave,  R.  Ernest,  f.  w.  sp Hughesville,  Md. 

Newman,  Genevieve,  f.  w.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Newman,  Alice  Esther,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Newsom,  Mabel  H.,  f.,  German Elizabethtown 

Newsom,  Ray,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics Elizabethtown 

Norris,  Bertha  Maude,  s Richmond 

Oldaker,  Elmer  E.,  .y Centerville 

Oler,  Nora  B.,  s.  f.  w.  sp Economy 

O’Leary,  John,\y Eaton,  O. 

Overman,  Thurman,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics Knightstown 

Painter,  Anna  Mercy,  f.  zv.  'sp New  Castle 

Parke,  Donna,  sp Richmond 

Pearson,  Esta,  f.  vj.  sp Troy,  O. 

Perkins,  John  H.,  f.  zv.  sp Rising  Sun 

Pegg,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  f.  zv.  sp Lynn 

Pitts,  Lois  V.,  f.  zv.  sp Morristown 

Pitts,  Wendell  Holmes,  f.  zv.  sp Morristown 

Polk,  Gertrude  Jeannette,  /.  zv.  sp.,  English Valparaiso 

Potter,  Chester,  f.  zv.  sp..  Mathematics Anderson 

Publow,  Ethel  Henley,  f.  zv.  sp Carthage 

Purdy,  Myrtle  Houston,  f.  zv.  sp Richmond 

Pusinella,  Agnes  L.,  f..  Music Cambridge  City 

Ratliff,  Clara,  f.  zv.  sp.,  English Richmond 

Ratliff,  Owen  L.,  f.  zv.  sp..  Mathematics Russiaville 

Ratliff,  Ina  Mary,  f.  zv.  sp.,  Latin Fairmount 

Ratliff,  Mary  A.,  f West  Newton 
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Reece,  Jessie,  f.  w.  sp Spiceland 

Reeve,  J.  Evelyn,  f.  w.  sp Plainfield 

Reeve,  Inez  F.,  w.  sp Plainfield 

Reid,  lone,  ^ Portland 

Reller,  Will  A.,  /.  w Richmond 

Rich,  Marjorie,  Music Richmond 

Riner,  Maude,  Music  Fountain  City 

Robbins,  Alma  C.,  s.,  English Economy 

Robbins,  Philip  Henry,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Roberts,  Roger,  f.  w.  sp Noblesville 

Roberts,  Mary,  English Carmel 

Rundles,  J.  Clinton,  /.  w.  sp,,  Greek  and  Latin Ft.  Wayne 

Sanders,  Earl  J.,  f.  w,,  Mathematics Plainfield 

Schneider,  Martha  C.,  f.  zv.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Scott,  Mae,  f.  zv.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Sedgwick,  Deborah,  f.  zv.  sp Richmond 

Sedgwick,  Margaret,  f.  sp Richmond 

Shatto,  Opal  Mae,  s..  Special Dunkirk 

Shields,  Charlotte  B.,  f.  zv.  sp.  Salem 

Shirey,  Ivy  M.,  f.  zv.  s.,  Latin Muncie 

Shute,  Hilda  Deborah,  sp Richmond 

Smith,  Emmajean,  f.  zv.  sp Richmond 

Smith,  Mary  Anez,  sp Richmond 

Stalker,  Roxie,  f.  zv.  sp Westfield 

Stanley,  Anna  Laura,  f.  zv.  sp.,  Latin Westfield 

Stanley,  Clinton,  /.  zv.,  Latin Bloomingsport 

Stanley,  Earl  N.,  f.  zv.  sp Liberty 

Stanley,  Grace  Tipton,  f.  zv.  sp Liberty 

Stanley,  Helene  Martha,  f.  zv.  sp Wichita,  Kans. 

Stauffer,  Edna  Cecile,  Music Centerville 

Stone,  Rema  Harriett,  f.  zv.  sp Carthage 

Sutton,  Helena  Baxter,  s.  f.  zv.  sp.  ...: Fort  Madison,  la. 

Swallow,  Beatrice,  f.,  History Cambridge  City 

Taylor,  Bessie  Clarice,  German  and  French Economy 

Teeter,  Mabel,  f Hagerstown 

Terrell,  Elpha  Maude,  f.  zv.  sp Bloomfield 

Test,  Elma,  f.,  Music Richmond 

Test,  B.  Grace,  s..  Literature Richmond 

Thistlethwaite,  Glenn,  f.  zv:  sp Westfield 

Thomas,  Ethel  M.,  s..  Mathematics Richmond 

Thompson,  Bertha,  s Ludlow,  O. 

Titsworth,  Helen  Bills,  f.  zv.  sp.,  German Canton,  O. 

Toph,  Lucy  J.,  f.  zv.  sp.,  English Indianapolis 

Townsend,  Carrie  H.,  s Centerville 

Trester,  Ross  F.,  f.  zv Pecksburg 

Trueblood,  Bessie,  f.  zv.  sp Richmond 

Trueblood,  Clifford  Emmett,  f.  zv.  sp..  Mathematics Salem 
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Trtieblood,  Thora,  f.,  Latin ....Salem 

Turner,  Edith,  sp Anderson 

Ullum,  Claude  Wilcox,  f.,  Mathematics Richmond 

Vess,  Wilmaetta,  s.  f,  w.  sp ' Richmond 


Waggoner,  Bessie  Skiles,  f.,  Music Richmond 

Ward,  Webster  L.,  f Fort  Wayne 

Warfel,  Zella  Edith,  s Richmond 

Watson,  Marguerite,  s Knightstown 

Weesner,  Oliver,  sp Mooresville 

White,  Herbert  E.,  f.  sp.,  Mathematics Carthage 

Williams,  Everett,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chem.  and  Biol. . .Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Williams,  Howard  C.,  s Richmond 

Wilson,  Elizabeth,  f.  sp.,  German Indianapolis 

Wilson,  Lowell  H.,  f.  w.  sp Spiceland 

Winslow,  Camilla,  f.iv.sp Marion,  Alabama 

Winslow,  Edna,  f.  w.  sp Fairmount 

Winslow,  Marie  Amy,  f.  zv.  sp Carthage 

Winslow,  Howard,  f.  zv.  sp Carthage 

Wollam,  Harry,  f.  zv.  sp Celina,  O. 

Wollam,  Roy  H.,  f.  zv.,  German  and  French Lewisville 

Wood,  Carol  Lucette,  sp..  Mathematics Knightstown 

Wood,  Wyatt  Sumner,  f Richmond 

Woods,  James  E.,  f.  Mathematics New  Madison,  O. 

Woodard,  Claude  Jesse,  f.  zv.  sp..  Chemistry Bloomingdale 

Woodward,  Lona,  f.  zv.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Woodward,  Vera,  f.  zv.  sp..  Music  Richmond 

Woody,  Ora  Ella,  s.  f.  zv.  sp Thorntown 


Zeller,  John,  .y Evanston,  111. 

Zimmerman,  Americus,  /.  zv.  sp.,  History Richmond 


Students  m Teachers'  College  Courses. 


Buhl,  Josephine,  Biblical  Richmond 

Bond,  Emma,  Biblical  Richmond 

Bartel,  Ida,  Biblical  Richmond 

Dunlop,  Jane,  History  Richmond 

Kienker,  Anna,  History  Richmond 

Leeson,  Emma,  History  Richmond 

Lesh,  Carrie  C.,  Biblical  Richmond 

Leeds,  Mrs.  Jennie,  French  Richmond 

Likins,  Lulu,  Biblical  Richmond 

Marshall,  Elsie,  History  Richmond 

Mott,  T.  A.,  Biblical  Richmond 

Mott,  Mrs.  Lida,  Biblical  Richmond 
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Marchant,  Sophia  W.,  Biblical  Richmond 

Marvel,  Mrs.  Amy,  Biblical  Richmond 

Meyer,  Ida,  French  Richmond 

Mawhood,  Nellie,  French  Richmond 

Newman,  Clara,  French  Richmond 

Reese,  Catharine  V.,  History  Richmond 

Sands,  Elizabeth,  History  Richmond 

Simpson,  Grace,  History  Richmond 

Steen,  Alvina,  Biblical  Richmond 

Schulz,  Dora,  Biblical  Richmond 

Schulz,  Anna,  Biblical  Richmond 

Salter,  Carolyn  L.,  Biblical  Richmond 

Thompson,  Harriet  A.,  History  Richmond 

Test,  B.  Grace,  Biblical  Richmond 

Trueblood,  Inez,  French  Richmond 

Tallant,  Edith,  French  Richmond 

Thompson,  Harriet  A.,  French  Richmond 

Unthank,  Alice,  Biblical  Richmond 

Whitacre,  Martha  A.,  History  Richmond 

Williams,  Elizabeth  M.,  History  Richmond 

Williams,  Sarah  J.,  History  Richmond 

Woodward,  Ada,  History  Richmond 

Wilson,  Folger,  P.,  Biblical  Richmond 

Winchester,  Ella  W.,  Biblical  Richmond 

Whitacre,  Martha  A.,  French  Richmond 

Wilson,  E.  Anna,  French  Richmond 

Woodward,  Ada,  French  Richmond 

Total  enrollment  during  the  year,  including  Summer  School  of 

1905  448 

Number  enrolled  in  Teachers’  College  Courses  39 

Total  enrollment  for  year,  exclusive  of  duplicates  445 

Enumeration  by  States* 

Alabama,  California,  District  of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, Maine,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  Norway. 
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CALENDAR 

1907 

March  25,  Monday — Spring  Term  begins. 

Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 

March  26,  Tuesday — Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 

May  15,  Wednesday — Last  day  for  handing  in  Theses  for  Degrees. 
June  7,  Friday,  8:00  p.  m. — Music  Recital. 

June  8,  Saturday,  8 p.  m. — Annual  Elocutionary  Entertainment. 
June  9,  Sabbath — 

10:00  a.  m. — Baccalaureate  Service. 

8:00  p.  m. — Address  before  Christian  Associations. 

June  10,  Monday,  8:00  p.  m. — Public  Exercises  of  Ionian  and 
Phoenix  Societies. 

June  11,  Tuesday — 

9:00  a.  m. — Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

10:00  a.  m. — Class  Day  Exercises. 

5:00  p.  m. — Business  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
7:00  p.  m. — Annual  Tea  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
June  12,  Wednesday — 

10:00  a.  m. — Commencement. 

4:00  p.  m. — Meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Alumni  Association. 

June  17,  Monday — Summer  Term  begins. 

July  26,  Friday — Summer  Term  ends. 

Summer  Vacation 

September  23,  Monday — Fall  Term  begins. 

September  23  and  24 — Matriculation  and  registration  of  stu- 
dents. 

September  25,  Wednesday — Instruction  begins  in  all  depart- 
ments. 

October  2,  Wednesday,  9:00  a.  m. — Meeting  of  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. 

November  28,  Thursday — Thanksgiving  recess  of  three  days 
begins. 

December  13,  Saturday,  8:00  p.  m. — Music  Recital. 

December  20,  Friday — Fall  Term  ends. 

Winter  Vacation 


CALENDAR 

1908 

January  6,  Monday — Winter  Term  begins. 

Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 

January  7,  Tuesday — Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 
January  15,  Wednesday — Last  day  for  handing  in  subjects  of 
Theses  for  Degrees. 

March  21,  Saturday — Music  Recital. 

March  25,  Wednesday — Winter  Term  ends. 

Spring  Vacation 

March  30,  Monday — Spring  Term  begins. 

Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 

March  31,  Tuesday — Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 
May  13,  Wednesday — Last  day  for  handing  in  Theses  for 
Degrees. 

June  5,  Friday,  8:00  p.  m. — Music  Recital. 

June  6,  Saturday,  8:00  p.  m. — Annual  Elocutionary  Entertain- 
ment. 

June  7,  Sabbath — 

10:00  a.  m. — Baccalaureate  Service. 

8:00  p.  m. — Address  before  the  Christian  Associations. 
June  8,  Monday,  8:00  p.  m. — Public  Exercises  of  Ionian  and 
Phoenix  Societies. 

June  9,  Tuesday — 

9:00  a.  m. — Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

10:00  a.  m. — Class  Day  Exercises. 

5:00  p.  m. — Business  Meeting  of  Alumni  Association. 
7:00  p.  m. — Annual  Tea  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
June  10,  Wednesday — 

10:00  a.  m. — Commencement. 

4:00  p.  m. — Meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Alumni  Association. 

June  15,  Monday — Summer  Term  begins. 

July  24,  Friday — Summer  Term  ends. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  COLLEGE 


Amos  K.  Hollowell,  President 
Benjamin  Johnson,  Vice-President 
Morris  E.  Cox,  Secretary 
Finley  Newlin,  Treasurer 


Executive  Committee 

Timothy  Nicholson,  Chairman  Amos  K.  Hollowell 
Benjamin  Johnson  Ethel  Kirk  Calvert 

Caroline  M.  Wright 

Committee  on  Officers 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  Chairman  Morris  E.  Cox 
Joseph  A.  Goddard  Amos  K.  Hollowell 

Caroline  M.  Wright  Allen  Jay 

Auditing  Committee 

Benjamin  Johnson,  Chairman  Morris  E.  Cox 
Allen  Jay  Amos  K.  Hollowell 

Local  Committee 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  Chairman  Allen  Jay 
Benjamin  Johnson 

Committee  on  Boarding  Department,  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Allen  Jay,  Chairman  Lily  M.  Hiss 

Robert  L.  Kelly  Caroline  M.  Wright 

Mary  B.  Bruner  Benjamin  Johnson 

Committee  on  Religious  Instruction 

Allen  Jay,  Chairman  Joseph  R.  Evans 

Amos  K.  Hollowell  John  T.  Stout 

Ethel  Kirk  Calvert 

Committee  on  Books,  Stationery  and  Printing 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  Chairman  Joseph  R.  Evans 
Amos  K.  Hollowell  John  T.  Stout 

Visiting  Committee 

Mary  B.  Bruner,  Chairman  John  T.  Stout 
Morris  E.  Cox  Lily  M.  Hiss 

Caroline  M.  Wright 


Trustees  from  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting 

Term  Expires 

Timothy  Nicholson  Richmond,  Ind 1907 

Joseph  A.  Goddard  Muncie,  Ind 1907 

Allen  Jay  Richmond,  Ind 1908 

Benjamin  Johnson  Richmond,  Ind 1908 

Ethel  Kirk  Calvert Selma,  Ohio  1909 

Mary  B.  Bruner  Greenfield,  Ind 1909 


Trustees  from  Western  Yearly  Meeting 

Term  Expires 

Amos  K.  Hollowell,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (2505  College  Ave.)...1907 

John  T.  Stout,  Paoli,  Ind 1907 

Joseph  R.  Evans,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (1912  North  N.  J.  St.)...  1908 

Caroline  M.  Wright,  Kokomo,  Ind 1908 

Morris  E.  Cox,  Westfield,  Ind 1909 

Lily  M.  Hiss,  Plainfield,  Ind 1909 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  President  of  the  College  {ex-officio) . 


Trustees  of  Endowment  and  Trust  Funds 

Mordecai  M.  White  (President  Fourth  National  Bank,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio),  President. 

Joseph  R.  Evans  (Indianapolis,  Indiana),  Treasurer. 

Timothy  Nicholson  (Book  Dealer,  Richmond,  Indiana),  Secre- 
tary and  Member  of  Investment  Committee. 

William  P.  Henley  (Cashier  Bank  of  Carthage,  Carthage,  Indi- 
ana), Chairman  of  Investment  Committee. 

Nathan  Pickett  (President  Howard  National  Bank,  Kokomo,  In- 
diana), Member  of  Investment  Committee. 


THE  FACULTY 


Robert  Lincoln  Kelly,  President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Ph.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1888;  Principal  Secondary  Schools,  1888-98; 
Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago,  six  quarters;  Ph.  M.  ibid, 
1899;  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  ibid,  1899-1900;  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Acting  President  (locum  tenens)  Penn  (College,  1900-01  ; Professor 
of  Philosophy  and  Dean,  Earlham  College,  1901--03  ; Member  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Education;  Elected  President  of  Earlham  College,  Feb- 
ruary, 1903. 

David  Worth  Dennis,  Professor  of  Biology. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1873;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Earlham  Col- 
lege, 1873-75;  A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1879;  President  of  Wilmington 
College,  1879-81  ; Professor  of  Biology  and  Chemistry,  Earlham  College, 
1884;  Ph.  D.,  Syracuse  University,  1886;  Student  in  the  Universities  of 
Gottingen,  Bonn  and  Edinburgh,  1889-90;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Earl- 
ham College,  1884-87  ; Professor  of  Biology,  Earlham  College,  from  1887. 

William  Newby  Trueblood,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and 
Anglo-Saxon. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1873;  A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1891;  Professor 
of  English,  Earlham  College,  1875-79,  and  from  1884. 

*Cyrus  Wilburn  Hodgin,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Econ- 
omy. 

Graduate  of  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  1867;  Professor  of  His- 
tory, Indiana  State  Normal  School,  1872-81 ; Acting  Associate  President 
Indiana  State  Normal  School,  1878-79 ; Principal  Richmond  Normal 
School,  1883-87 ; A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1888 ; Graduate  Student  in 
History  and  Political  Science,  University  of  Chicago,  1892-93  ; Profes- 
sor of  History  and  Political  Economy,  Earlham  College,  since  1887. 

Edwin  Pritchard  Trueblood,  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory, 
and  Director  of  Gymnasium. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1885 ; B.  L.,  University  of  Michigan,  1887 ; A. 
M.,  Earlham  College,  1890 ; Professor  of  Elocution,  Earlham  College 
from  1888. 

Robert  Lemuel  Sackett,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy. 

B.  S.  (C.  E.),  University  of  Michigan,  1891  ; War  Department,  River 
and  Harbor  Surveys,  1891  ; Degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  University  of 
Michigan,  1896;  Special  appointment  in  Geological  Survey  for  1904,  on 
Stream  Pollution;  Earlham  College,  from  1891  to  1907. 

Harlow  Lindley,  Librarian,  and  Professor  of  History. 

B.  L.,  Earlham  College,  1898;  A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1899;  Graduate 
Student,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1899 ; Graduate  Student,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  six  quarters ; Librarian,  Earlham  College,  from 
1898;  Instructor  in  History,  Earlham  College,  1899-1901;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  1901-1905;  Fellow  in  History,  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1902-03;  Archive  Librarian,  Indiana  State  Library;  Professor  of 
History,  Earlham  College,  since  1905. 


* On  leave  of  absence  for  Fall  and  Winter  terms,  1906-07. 
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Allen  David  Hole,  Professor  of  Geology,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 
and  Curator  of  the  Joseph  Moore  Museum. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1897;  Teacher  in  Secondary  Schools,  1897-1900; 
Graduate  Student  University  of  Chicago,  six  quarters;  A.  M.,  Earlham 
College,  1901;  Member  United  States  Geological  Survey;  Earlham  Col- 
lege, from  1900. 

Cleveland  King  Chase,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. 

A.  B.,  Oberlin  College,  1891;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1896;  Honorary  Fellow  in 
Latin,  University  of  Chicago,  1893-94;  Graduate  Scholar,  ibid,  1894-95; 
Fellow,  ibid,  1895-96;  Instructor  in  Latin,  Oberlin  College,  1896-99; 
Student  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  1899-1900;  Student  at  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Classical  Studies,  in  Rome,  1900-1901  ; Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin,  The  State  University  of  Iowa,  1901-02;  Earlham  Col- 
lege, from  1902. 

Elbert  Russell,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpreta- 
tion, and  College  Pastor. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1894;  A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1895;  Professor 
Biblical  Instruction,  Earlham  College,  1895-1901  ; Graduate  Student  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1901-02;  Fellow  in  New  Testament,  ibid,  1902-03; 
Earlham  College,  from  1903. 

Arthur  M.  Charles,  Professor  of  German  and  Acting-Professor 
of  French. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1894;  A.  M.,  Haverford  College,  1896;  Teacher 
of  English  and  German,  and  Principal  Secondary  Schools,  1896-1902; 
Student  University  of  Jena,  Summer  Term,  1898;  Student  at  Univer- 
sities of  Munich  and  Berlin,  1902-04;  University  of  Besancon,  Summer 
Term,  1903;  Earlham  College,  from  1904. 

Lilian  V.  Kaminski,  Professor  of  Greek. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1898;  Bryn  Mawr  Scholar,  1898-99;  Professor 
Greek,  Wilmington  College,  1901-03  ; Graduate  Student,  The  University 
of  Chicago,  1904;  Assistant  in  Latin,  Earlham  College,  1904-05;  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  Earlham  College,  since  1905. 

Edwin  Morrison,  Professor  of  Physics. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1888;  M.  S.,  ibid,  1891;  Graduate  Student  In- 
diana State  University,  one  term;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  three  quarters ; Principal  and  Teacher  in  Secondary  Schools, 
1888-1892;  President  Friends  Polytechnic  Institute,  1892-1895;  Profes- 
sor of  Science,  Pacific  College,  1895-1901  ; Professor  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  Penn  College,  1901-06;  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
Earlham  College,  1906-07 ; Professor  of  Physics,  Earlham  College,  since 
1907. 

J.  Herschel  Coffin,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Director  of  the 
Psychological  Laboratory. 

B.  S.,  Penn  College,  1902;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1904;  Academy  Principal, 
1902-03;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1903-04;  Fel- 
low in  Psychology,  Cornell  University,  1904-05 ; Assistant  in  Psy- 
chology, Cornell  University,  1905-06;  Candidate  for  Ph.  D.,  ibid,  June, 
1907 ; Professor  of  Psychology,  Earlham  College,  since  January,  1907. 

William  Coleman  McNown,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

B.  S.  (in  C.  E. ),  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  1903  ; Maintenance  of 
Way  Department,  Erie  Railroad,  1904-5  ; Railroad  Construction  and 
Municipal  Work,  1906;  Instructor  in  Railroad  and  Municipal  Engin- 
eering, Cornell  Llniversity,  1905-7 ; Elected  Professor  of  Civil  Engin- 
eering, Earlham  College,  April,  1907. 
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Harry  Nichols  Holmes,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

B.  S.,  Westminster  College,  1899;  Instructor  in  Science,  High  School, 
Gallipolis,  Ohio,  1899-01 ; Instructor  in  Science,  Dixon  Military  Acade- 
my, Covington,  Louisiana,  1901-04;  Graduate  Student  in  Chemistry, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1904-06;  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Chem- 
istry, ibid,  1906-07 ; Candidate  for  Ph.  D.,  ibid,  June,  1907 ; Professor 
of  Chemistry,  Earlham  College,  since  1907. 

William  Orville  Mendenhall,  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics. 

A.  B.,  Penn  College,  1900;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1901;  Graduate  Scholar  Haver- 

ford  College,  1900-01;  A.  B.,  ibid,  1901;  Academy  Principal,  1901-02; 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Wilmington  College,  1902-04;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent, University  of  Chicago,  Summer,  1904;  Fellow  in  Mathematics, 
Clark  University,  1904-05 ; Elected  Honorary  Fellow  in  Mathematics, 
ibid,  for  1905-06 ; Instructor  of  Mathematics,  Portland,  Oregon,  High 

School,  1905-06;  Instructor  of  Mathematics,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 

University,  1906-07 ; Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics,  Earlham  College, 
since  1907. 

Lucy  Francisco,  Director  of  Department  of  Music. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1895;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1898;  Music  Student  of 

Laura  C.  Gaston,  Richmond,  Indiana,  1887-95 ; Graduate  Scholar,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1895-97 ; Teacher  of  Science,  High  School,  East  Liver- 
pool, Ohio,  1897-98;  Director  of  Music  and  Professor  of  German, 
Friends  University,  1899 — 1903 ; Graduate  Student,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Summer,  1901 ; Graduate  Student,  University  of 

Wisconsin,  Summer,  1902;  Student  of  Xaver  Scharwenka  and  others  in 
Klindworth-Scharwenka  Conservatorium  of  Music,  Berlin,  1903-04 ; Di- 
rector of  Music,  Friends  University,  1904-06;  Director  of  Music,  Earl- 
ham College,  since  1906. 

^Laurence  Hadley,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Ph.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1902;  Instructor,  Earlham  College,  1902-06; 
Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Michigan,  1906-07,  and  Summer 
Term,  1904;  Candidate  for  ,A.  M.,  ibid,  1907;  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics, Earlham  College,  since  1902. 

Murray  S.  Kenworthy,  Instructor  in  Biblical  Literature. 

B.  L.,  Earlham  College,  1900;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1905;  Pastor  Friends  Church, 
Paoli  and  Kokomo,  Indiana;  Earlham  College,  since -1904. 

Elsie  M.  Marshall,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Science,  and  Assistant 
in  Physical  Culture. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1906;  Undergraduate  Student,  Lewis  Institute; 
Graduate  Drexel  Institute,  1904;  Instructor,  Earlham  College,  since 
1904. 

Walter  Coffin  Wilson,  Assistant  Physical  Director  and  Instructor 
in  Mathematics. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1904 ; Graduate  Student  and  Assistant  in  Gym- 
nasium, Yale  University,  1904-05;  Earlham  College,  1905  to  1907. 

Sarah  D.  Hill,  Instructor  in  German  and  French. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1901  ; Graduate  Scholar,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1903-04;  Fellow  in  German,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1904-05  ; Student  in 
Paris,  Summer,  1906;  Earlham  College,  since  1905. 

Clara  Brown,  Lady  Principal  and  Assistant  in  English. 

B.  L.,  Earlham  College,  1897 ; Instructor  in  English,  Noblesville  High 
School,  1897-1905 ; Earlham  College,  since  1905. 


* On  leave  of  absence  for  year  1906-07. 
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Adelbert  Owen  Andrew,  Instructor  in  English. 

A.  B.,  Friends  University,  1904;  Graduate  Scholar,  Haverford  College, 
1905  ; A.  B.,  ibid,  1905;  Instructor,  Oakwood  Seminary,  1905-06;  In- 
structor in  Earlham  College,  1906-07. 

Mary  A.  Jay  Ballard,  Instructor  in  Spanish,  and  Registrar. 

A.  B.,  The  University  of  Michigan,  1891 ; Instructor  Central  Academy, 
1894-95 ; Instructor  Richmond  Business  College,  1902-06 ; Instructor 
Earlham  College,  since  1906. 

Jessie  Monteze  Jay,  Instructor  in  Violin. 

Student  of  Cincinnati  College  of  Music,  and  Pupil  of  Prof.  Richard 
Schliewen;  Earlham  College,  since  1905. 

Jennie  Edwards,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music. 

Graduate  Metropolitan  School  of  Music,  1905;  Instructor  in  Vocal 
Music;  Student  of  Mr.  Edward  Nell;  Earlham  College,  since  1905. 

Marcy  Lorena  Kirk,  Instructor  in  Piano  and  Theory. 

Graduate  of  School  of  Music,  Friends  University,  1906;  Graduate  of 
The  Church-Parsons  School  of  Illustrated  Music  Study,  Chicago;  In- 
structor in  Piano  and  Theory,  Friends  University,  1904-06;  Instructor, 
Earlham  College,  since  1906. 

Marcia  M.  Furnas,  Assistant  in  Latin,  1906-7. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1906. 

Olive  S.  Rogers,  Instructor  in  English  and  Assistant  to  Lady  Prin- 
cipal. 

Candidate  for  A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  June,  1907. 

Dorothy  Teas,  Library  Cataloguer. 

Clarence  W.  Sumner,  Assistant  in  Library. 

Edgar  A.  Fisher,  Assistant  in  Library. 

Harold  Chapman,  Assistant  in  the  Joseph  Moore  Museum. 


Other  Officers 

William  Furnas,  Superintendent. 

Deborah  Moore  Furnas,  Matron. 

Alfred  T.  Ware,  A.  B.,  Superintendent,  elect, 
Lillian  Ware,  Matron,  elect. 

Finley  Newlin,  Treasurer  and  Postmaster. 
Marmaduke  Gluys,  Engineer  and  Mechanician. 


Earlham  College 


Early  History. 

Earlham  College  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  educational 
enterprise  which  characterized  the  pioneer  settlers  in 
eastern  Indiana  and  western  Ohio.  It  was  projected  as 
early  as  the  year  1837.  It  was  opened  for  students  in 
1847  and  maintained  as  a school  of  advanced  grade  until 
1859,  when  it  was  organized  as  Earlham  College. 

Its  earliest  officers  and  teachers  were  men  and 
women  from  New  England,  whose  refinement,  force  of 
character  and  scholarly  attainments  gave  to  the  school, 
from  its  beginning,  an  enviable  reputation  throughout 
the  Ohio  Valley.  It  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
been  one  of  the  foremost  among  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  West  in  the  promotion  of  advanced  practical 
instruction  in  science.  In  the  year  1853  it  made  the 
first  beginning  in  Indiana  toward  a permanent  collec- 
tion of  material  in  Geology  and  Natural  History  for 
purposes  of  college  instruction.  The  present  Earlham 
College  museum,  with  its  more  than  twenty-five  thou- 
sand specimens,  is  the  outgrowth  of  that  beginning. 
About  the  same  time  the  first  astronomical  observatory 
in  the  State  was  established  at  Earlham.  A room  in 
Earlham  Hall,  adjoining  the  present  quarters  of  the 
Christian  Associations,  was  the  location  of  the  first 
chemical  laboratory  for  the  use  of  college  students  in 
Indiana. 

Christian  Culture.  ^ 

Earlham  College  was  founded  and  is  controlled  by 
the*  Orthodox  Eriends.  It  is  pervaded  by  the  utmost 
catholicity  in  regard  to  non-essentials  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious faith.  The  members  of  its  present  faculty  have 
been  drawn  from  several  different  evan9*elical  churches. 
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No  distinction  of  church  membership  prevails  among 
its  students,  about  one-half  of  them  being  drawn  from 
outside  the  Friends  Church.  The  church  affiliation  of 
students  recently  in  attendance,  includes:  Friends, 

Presbyterians,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Lutherans,  Meth- 
odists, United  Presbyterians,  United  Brethren,  Congre- 
gationalists.  New  Lights,  Christians,  Roman  Catholics, 
Evangelical  Association,  Universalists,  German  Re- 
formed, as  well  as  non-church  members. 

Earlham  is  a distinctively  Christian  college.  It  main- 
tains a standard  of  scholarship,  the  breadth  and  thor- 
oughness of  which  have  been  signally  recognized  by  the 
leading  American  universities.  At  the  same  time  its 
management  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that,  apart 
from  the  inculcation  of  morality,  virtue  and  religion,  no 
amount  of  intellectual  training  will  adequately  fit  young 
men  and  women  for  usefulness  in  life. 

It  is  a fundamental  principle  in  the  organization  of 
Earlham  College  that  for  the  exertion  of  a wide  and  per- 
manent influence  upon  the  character  of  students,  the  re- 
ligious forces  of  an  institution  of  higher  education  must 
find  recognized  and  efficient  leadership  in  a faculty  com- 
posed exclusively  of  teachers  whose  religious  character 
is  as  conspicuous  and  genuine  as  is  their  scholarship 
and  teaching  skill.  In  accordance  with  the  original  pur- 
pose of  its  founders,  the  religious  influences  within  the 
college  are  of  the  most  positive  character,  and  in  har- 
mony with  evangelical  Christian  doctrines.  But  the 
courses  of  study  and  the  instruction  in  all  departments 
are  such  as  to  foster  in  students  a spirit  of  broad  and 
impartial  research.  Eor  a statement  of  the  formal  in- 
struction in  Biblical  studies,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Department  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpreta- 
tion. 

A College  as  Contrasted  with  a University. 

Earlham  College  has  no  Preparatory  Department.* 
In  the  Department  of  Biblical  Literature  graduate  work 
is  offered  and  a small  number  of  graduate  students  is 

* For  special  classes  for  the  accommodation  of  students  deficient  in  pre- 
paratory work,  see  statement  on  a subsequent  page. 
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always  enrolled.  Its  main  purpose,  however,  is  to  ofifer 
undergraduate  training  of  the  most  thorough  and  liberal 
character  under  conditions  more  favorable  in  many  re- 
spects than  can  be  maintained  in  an  overcrowded  insti- 
tution of  complex  organization  and  numerous  lines  and 
grades  of  work.  Upon  their  completion  of  a college 
course,  Earlham  encourages  its  graduates  to  prosecute 
their  work  for  advanced  or  professional  degrees  in  uni- 
versities which  offer  the  best  advantages  in  the  particu- 
lar department  to  which  each  individual  student  looks 
forward.  In  this  way  a high  degree  of  efficiency  is  as- 
sured in  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  study.  The 
wisdom  of  this  policy  is  abundantly  justified  by  the 
large  number  of  Earlham  graduates  who,  from  year  to 
year,  pursue  with  distinction  to  themselves  and  their 
Alma  Mater,  graduate  courses  in  the  leading  universities 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  As  a college,  in  distinc- 
tion from  a university,  Earlham  makes  the  unfolding 
of  character  of  as  much  importance  as  the  training  of 
the  intellect.  In  the  prom.otion  of  these  two  fundamen- 
tal ends  it  offers  to  students  the  following  distinct  ad- 
vantages : 

(1)  A high  standard  of  requirement  for  matricula- 
tion and  graduation. 

(2)  A faculty  strong  in  scholarship  and  teaching 
skill. 

(3)  Extensive  and  excellent  laboratory  and  library 
advantages. 

(4)  Close  contact  of  individual  students  with  in- 
structors whose  character  and  ability  quicken  the  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  social  life  of  students,  and  incite  to 
worthy  ideals  and  achievements. 

(5)  Instruction  during  the  earlier  as  well  as  in  the 
later  years  of  the  college  course  by  professors  of  recog- 
nized standing  in  their  special  departments. 

(6)  Adaptation  of  courses  of  study  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual  student. 

(7)  Conditions  favoring  financial  economy  on  the 
part  of  the  students  without  detriment  to  their  progress 
and  standing  in  college. 
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Co-Education. 

Earlham  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  co-educa- 
tional  institutions  in  this  country.  At  the  beginning  of 
its  first  session  its  doors  were  opened  to  both  men  and 
women.  Its  first  graduating  class  was  composed  of  one 
man  and  one  woman.  Throughout  its  history  it  has 
continued  to  offer  to  women  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  facilities  with  men.  From  year  to  year  its 
enrollment  of  men  and  women  has  been  nearly  the  same. 
Co-education  in  Earlham  College  has  in  no  degree  low- 
ered the  character  of  its  educational  work.  The  wide 
range  of  electives  in  courses  of  study  whjch  it  offers,  in 
common  with  most  higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
present  day,  affords  ample  opportunity  for  accommo- 
dating the  work  to  individual  students. 

Home  Life. 

The  authorities  of  the  College  strive  to  make  of  Earl- 
ham Hall  an  ideal  dormitory.  Students  are  thrown  here 
into  the  midst  of  a beautiful  home  life.  Great  care  is 
taken  to  afford  the  most  favorable  possible  conditions, 
and  to  surround  the  students  with  the  most  helpful  in- 
fluences during  their  college  careers.  Earlham  takes 
especial  pleasure  in  inviting  inspection  of  her  College 
home,  and  she  takes  especial  pride  in  the  success  she  has 
had  in  preserving  and  developing  the  characteristics  of 
complete  manhood  and  womanhood.  It  is  no  unusual 
thing  for  students  residing  in  Richmond  to  live  in  Earl- 
ham Hall  during  their  college  days,  so  fully  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  experience  recognized  by  those  who 
know  the  situation  best.  Students,  however,  are  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  find  boarding  places  in  the  community  or 
city,  if  they  so  elect. 

Location. 

The  college  is  located  on  a tract  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  western  limits  of  the 
city  of  Richmond.  The  college  buildings  occupy  a com- 
manding site  overlooking  the  romantic  valley  of  the 
Whitewater  River,  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country. 
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The  college  campus  has  an  area  of  forty  acres  and  is 
one  of  unusual  attractiveness,  being  delightfully  shaded 
by  native  forest  trees  and  tastefully  laid  out  in  walks 
and  drives. 

Richmond  is  a beautiful  city  of  twenty-four  thou- 
sand people,  easily  accessible  from  all  dirctions  by 
steam  and  electric  railways.  Its  business  interests  are 
extensive  and  varied.  It  is  noted  for  its  desirability 
as  a place  of  residence.  It  is  a noted  center  of  artists 
and  art  interests.  It  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  cities 
in  the  country.  It  is  a city  of  churches,  schools  and  su- 
perior social  conditions.  Earlham  College  is  situated 
one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city,  and 
is  exceptionally  free  from  the  temptations  and  vicious 
influences  which  are  liable  to  imperil  college  life. 

Buildings. 

Five  buildings  accommodate  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  college,  viz. : Findley  Hall,  Parry  Hall, 

Farlham  Hall,  the  Astronomical  Observatory  and  the 
Gymnasium. 

Findley  Hall  is  a substantial  three-story  brick  and 
stone  structure,  of  modern  design,  with  a frontage  of 
174  feet  and  a depth  of  159  feet.  It  contains  the  office 
of  the  President  of  the  college,  the  faculty  room,  the 
college  museum,  the  biological  laboratory,  the  physical 
laboratory,  the  psychological  laboratory,  and  adjoining 
lecture  room,  the  library  and  reading  room,  fifteen  large 
recitation  rooms,  the  auditorium  with  a seating  capacity 
for  one  thousand  persons,  rooms  of  the  department  of 
music,  the  Ionian  Society  hall,  the  Phoenix  Society  hall, 
the  office  of  The  Earlhamite,  and  college  postofifice.  The 
class  rooms  are  all  on  the  first  and  second  floors.  The 
halls  are  wide  and  well  lighted,  the  stairways  are  broad 
and  of  easy  flight,  and  the  whole  building  is  handsomely 
finished  and  well  adapted  to  the  various  purposes  for 
which  it  is  designed. 

Parry  Hall  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  two  stories  in 
height.  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  department  of 
chemistry. 
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Earlham  Hall  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  board- 
ing department  of  the  college,  with  the  exception  of  the 
spacious  room  of  the  Christian  Associations  on  the  first 
floor.  It  is  a four-story  brick  building,  the  main  part 
of  which  has  a frontage  of  190  feet  and  a depth  of  64 
feet,  with  an  L at  each  end  53  x 37  feet.  These  parts  of 
the  building  are  occupied  by  offices,  rooms  for  students, 
parlors,  dining  room,  etc.  In  the  rear  of  the  center  of 
the  main  building  is  a three-story  brick  structure  con- 
taining engine  and  boiler  rooms,  laundry,  kitchen  and 
apartments  for  domestics.  Earlham  Hall  has  comfort- 
able accommodations  for  one  hundred  and  ninety  stu- 
dents. 

The  three  buildings  above  named  are  all  heated 
throughout  by  steam  and  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity. 

The  Edwin  S.  Bundy  Dormitory.  This  building, 
now  in  process  of  construction,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1907-08,  is  a three-story  brick  building  with  basement, 
of  ^‘H’’  shape,  the  greatest  length  of  which  is  155  feet 
and  the  greatest  breadth  109  feet.  There  are  a few 
single  rooms  and  a few  rooms  for  two  students 
each,  but  for  the  most  part  the  rooms  are  arranged  in 
suites  of  three,  two  students  to  occupy  a suite.  Two 
bath  rooms  are  located  on  each  floor.  The  building  con- 
tains an  assembly  room,  parlors  and  hospital,  and  is 
furnished  throughout  with  all  the  modern  conveniences. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  best  equipped 
boys'  dormitory  in  the  middle  West. 

The  Library.  The  dimensions  of  the  library  are  100 
by  60  feet.  Effort  is  being  made  to  have  it  ready  for  use 
by  September,  1907.  There  is  a large  general  reading 
room  with  alcoves  for  departmental  libraries.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  building  is  to  be  60,000  volumes.  There  is 
to  be  a lecture  room,  an  art  room,  a conversation  room, 
and  various  study  and  seminar  rooms. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  is  a brick  building 
38  X 16  feet.  It  has  a movable  dome  and  is  furnished 
with  good  apparatus  for  the  practical  study  of  astrono- 
my. It  has  an  achromatic  telescope,  equatorially 
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mounted  with  a 6j^-inch  object  glass  and  five  eye  pieces, 
affording  high  and  low  magnifying  powers ; a transit 
instrument,  with  a 3^-inch  object  glass  and  two  declin- 
ation circles,,  and  a fine  clock,  with  mercurial  compen- 
sation, adjusted  to  sideral  time. 

The  Gymnasium  is  a well-built  wooden  structure, 
with  stone  foundation,  60  x 40  feet.  It  is  well  furnished 
with  modern  apparatus,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
competent  director. 


THE  EQUIPMENT. 


The  Chemical  Laboratory. 

Dr.  Holmes,  Director. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  occupies  the  entire  second 
floor  of  Parry  Hall.  It  comprises  three  well-lighted 
and  well-ventilated  rooms  and  a dark  supply  room.  It 
has  throughout  a superior  equipment  of  apparatus,  not 
only  for  qualitative  analysis,  but  also  for  quantitative 
chemistry,  both  volumetric  and  gravimetric.  The  main 
working  room  for  general  chemistry  is  23  x 53  feet,  and 
has  tables  for  forty-four  students  working  at  a time. 
Each  table  is  supplied  with  a full  set  of  reagents,  gas 
and  running  water. 

The  balance  room  has  an  excellent  equipment,  in- 
cluding an  exceptionally  fine  balance  with  agate  bear- 
ings, weighing  to  Vio  m.  g.,  a Westphal  Balance  and  a 
Soleil  Saccharimeter. 

The  private  work  room  for  the  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry opens  into  the  main  room,  the  balance  room  and 
the  supply  room. 

The  Biological  Laboratory. 

Dr.  Dennis,  Director. 

The  Biological  Laboratory  occupies  four  rooms  on 
the  third  floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  The  main  room  is 
30x60  feet,  lighted  by  two  large  windows  in  each  end 
and  a skylight  6x  IS  feet  in  the  center,  and  is  provided 
with  desk  room  and  lockers  for  thirty  pupils  working 
at  a time.  It  has  an  aquarium  with  running  water.  It 
is  provided  with  four  microtomes,  a hand-section  cutter, 
a rocking  microtome,  a sliding  microtome  and  a minot 
microtome,  and  twenty-seven  compound  microscopes. 

It  has  an  imbedding  oven  heated  by  gas,  with  auto- 
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matic  regulator  and  with  sixteen  separate  compartments 
for  paraffin  imbedding. 

In  addition  to  the  main  room  there  is  a paraffin  im- 
bedding and  sectioning  room  that  communicates  with 
the  other  three  rooms.  There  is  also  room  for  more 
advanced  work,  with  capacity  for  twenty  students. 

The  fourth  room  is  a projection  room,  with  seating 
capacity  for  fifty  students,  that  can  be  quickly  and  per- 
fectly darkened,  in  which  a screen  is  permanently  hung 
and  a stereopticon  is  always  ready  for  use.  It  can  be 
lighted  by  either  acetylene  or  a lime-light.  The  depart- 
ment has  a collection  of  400  slides,  illustrating  ecological 
botany,  vegetable  and  animal  histology,  embryology,  cy- 
tology, etc.  This  collection  is  constantly  growing.  C. 
S.  Bond,  M.  D.,  Richmond,  joined  the  Board  of  Control 
in  the  purchase  of  the  best  outfit  attainable  for  photo- 
micrography. With  this  instrument  photomicrographs 
of  from  ten  to  four  thousand  diameters  can  be  made. 
The  microscope  used  in  this  work  is  a Zeiss  stand  with 
four  eye-pieces,  and  apochromatic  objectives  from  70 
mm.  to  2 mm.  focal  distance.  The  light  used  is  the  elec- 
tric arc. 

The  several  rooms  of  the  Biological  Laboratory  have 
nine  cases  for  the  accommodation  of  reagents  and  ma- 
terial and  books.  The  college  museum,  concerning 
which  full  particulars  are  given  on  subsequent  pages, 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 

The  necessary  apparatus  for  a six  months'  course  in 
Bacteriology  has  recently  been  added  to  the  laboratory 
outfit,  and  this  course  will  be  offered  hereafter  to  stu- 
dents who  have  had  two  full  years’  work  in  the  labora- 
tory. 

The  Physical  Laboratory. 

Prof.  Morrison,  Director. 

The  Physical  Laboratory  occupies  three  rooms  at  the 
south  end  of  Lindley  Hall.  The  general  laboratory, 
where  are  held  the  lectures  and  recitations,  is  on  the  first 
floor.  This  room  is  well  lighted  and  fitted  with  tables 
suitable  for  all  general  experiments.  The  physical  ap- 
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paratus  is  arranged  in  cases  in  this  room.  Adjoining 
the  general  laboratory  is  a smaller  room  which  is  used 
for  the  more  delicate  experiments  in  magnetism  and 
electricity.  A heavy,  broad  shelf,  fastened  to  the  wall 
by  brackets,  runs  nearly  around  three  sides  of  this  room 
and  furnishes  a convenient  and  firm  support  for  mag- 
netometers and  sensitive  galvanometers,  being  free  from 
jars  of  the  floor.  This  room  is  provided  with  dark 
screens  for  the  windows,  and  has  a porte  lumiere  for 
projections.  Immediately  beneath  the  general  labora- 
tory is  a warm,  dry  basement  room,  which  is  used  for 
the  storage  of  larger  pieces  of  apparatus  and  as  a work 
room.  It  contains  a work  bench  and  outfit  of  tools  for 
making  and  repairing  apparatus.  This  room  may  be 
darkened,  and  is  used  for  photometry  and  other  experi- 
ments in  light. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory. 

Dr.  Coffin,  Director. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  is  on  the  second  floor 
of  Lindley  Hall.  The  laboratory  is  furnished  with 
water,  light,  heat,  and  with  a new  and  complete  equip- 
ment for  investigation  of  sensation  and  perception  in 
the  dermal,  auditory,  olfactory  and  gustatory  realms. 
The  equipment  is  good  also  for  the  study  of  afifective 
qualities  of  consciousness  and  simple  and  complex  re- 
actions. Among  the  pieces  of  apparatus  may  be  men- 
tioned the  kymograph,  Marey’s  tambour,  bell  metro- 
nome, Franck’s  plethysmograph,  Hallior  and  Comte 
plethysmograph,  Walpert’s  carbacidometer,  sesthesiom- 
eter,  Smedlev’s  adjustal)le  grip  dynamometer  and  dy- 
namograph,  double  olfactometer,  the  Clark  University 
improved  Vernier  chronoscope  measuring  to  Vso  second, 
Galton  whistle,  stereoscope,  campimeter,  hand  counter, 
stop  watch,  Snellen’s  type  tests.  Rumble’s  color  test, 
temperature  cylinders,  pressure  points,  color  mixers, 
color  disks,  full  set  of  Hering’s  standard  colored  papers, 
set  of  Quincke’s  tubes,  vertically  mounted  bi-convex 
lenses,  etc. 
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The  Joseph  Moore  Museum. 

Prof.  Hole,  Director. 

The  Museum  is  upon  the  first  floor  of  Lindley  Hall. 
The  space  it  occupies  is  indicated  by  the  following  facts : 

1.  One  room,  60  by  70  feet,  with  large  galleries  on  three  sides. 

2.  One  room,  15  by  20  feet. 

3.  Total  floor  space,  6,000  square  feet. 

4.  Cases  for  specimens,  90;  including 

35  Flat  cases,  7 by  3 feet. 

13  Flat  cases,  7 by  4 feet. 

20  Wall  cases,  7 by  4 feet. 

7 Upright  cases,  7 by  3 feet,  with  five  shelves  each. 

A general  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  museum  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  inventory.  This  list  is  not 
complete,  but  names  the  most  important  collections  and 
specimens : 

(1)  Mounted  skeleton  of  mastodon.  Height  of  this  skeleton 
to  top  of  head  is  11  feet  2 inches;  length,  including  forward  curve 
of  tusks,  20  feet  2 inches. 

(2)  Mounted  skeleton  of  elephant. 

(3)  Mounted  skeleton  of  the  fossil  beaver,  Castoroides  Ohio- 
ensis.  Unless  there  have  been  finds  made  in  very  recent  years, 
of  which  reports  have  not  been  published,  this  is  by  far  the  most 
complete  skeleton  of  the  species  known  to  scientists  anywhere;  no 
other  one  being  sufficiently  complete  to  be  mounted. 

(4)  A collection  of  mounted  skeletons  in  addition  to  the  three 
just  named,  including  two  human  skeletons,  the  skeleton  of  a 
camel,  lion,  horse,  alligator,  python  sixteen  feet  long,  and  others. 

(5)  An  exceptionally  well  prepared  dissection  of  a human 
body. 

(6)  Over  three  hundred  mounted  birds,  besides  a number  of 
mammals  and  reptiles,  including  a South  American  sloth,  baboon, 
deer,  foxes,  raccoons,  alligator,  etc. 

(7)  A collection  of  about  five  hundred  bird  skins,  collected  in 
Indiana,  North  Carolina  and  Florida.  Deposited  by  Alden  Pladley. 

(8)  A collection  of  papier-mache  anatomical  models,  and 
twenty  plaster  of  Paris  casts  of  brains,  representing  a series  from 
man  to  the  ornithorhynchus. 

(9)  A collection  of  alcoholic  specimens,  including  fishes,  rep- 
tiles and  mollusks. 

(10)  An  herbarium,  including  a valuable  collection  represent- 
ing in  part  the  local  flora,  besides  over  one  hundred  species  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  with  additions  from  North  Carolina  and 
New  England. 

(11)  About  ten  thousand  palaeontological  specimens. 
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(12)  Upwards  of  three  thousand  archaeological  specimens. 

(13)  Four  large  cases  of  corals,  collected  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  the  West  Indies,  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Bahamas,  with  oc- 
casional specimens  from  other  waters. 

(14)  Over  three  hundred  specimens  of  volcanic  origin,  mainly 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  collected  largely  fresh  from  the  crater 
of  Kilauea,  and  other  localities  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

(15)  More  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  mineral  speci- 
mens, including: 

(a)  A series,  gift  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  col- 
lected from  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, Greenland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Australia,  South 
America,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

(b)  “The  Educational  Series”  of  rocks  and  minerals,  gift 
of  the  United  States  government. 

(16)  More  than  five  thousand  marine,  fresh  water  and  land 
shells. 

(17)  The  George  P.  Emswiler  collection  of  coins,  consisting 
of  nearly  twelve  hundred  pieces. 

(18)  A series  of  rock  specimens,  representing  the  general 
geological  formation  of  Indiana,  from  the  oldest  to  the  latest. 

(19)  A large  and  interesting  collection  of  miscellaneous  ar- 
ticles from  various  mission  fields.  This  includes  valuable  speci- 
mens from  Palestine,  Africa,  Madagascar,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  China, 
and  other  lands. 

(20)  About  one  thousand  miscellaneous  specimens,  including 
textile  fabrics,  implements,  ornaments,  weapons,  etc.,  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands;  heathen  idols  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  other  objects  of  educational  value. 

Frequent  additions  are  being  made  to  the  museum, 
either  by  finds,  donations,  exchange  or  purchase.  Worthy 
of  mention  among  recent  accessions,  are : 

(1)  A collection  of  palaeontological  specimens,  and  a collec- 
tion of  fishes  in  alcohol,  presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(2)  An  unusually  fine  specimen  of  crystals  of  sulphur  from 
Sicily,  presented  by  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  of  New  York  City. 

(3)  A valuable  collection  of  nests,  eggs  and  mounted  birds, 
presented  by  Henry  C.  G.  Bals,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

(4)  A mounted  deer,  presented  by  Clarence  Gennett,  Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

The  Museum  contains  a considerable  amount  of 
working  material,  aside  from  that  arranged  in  series 
and  for  display.  Both  the  working  material  and  speci- 
mens arranged  primarily  for  display,  are  used  extensive- 
ly for  purposes  of  scientific  illustration. 
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The  Libraries 

PROF.  LINDLEY,  LIBRARIAN. 

In  the  various  libraries  described  below,  students  of 
Earlham  College'  have  access  to  over  50,000  volumes. 

I.  The  Libraries  of  the  College  and  of  the  Ionian  and  Phoe- 

nix Societies. 

These  are  all  in  one  large,  well-lighted  room,  with  alcove  an- 
nexed, and  contain,  altogether,  16,000  volumes,  not  including  a 
large  collection  of  pamphlets  and  unbound  periodicals.  The  li- 
brary is  classified  according  to  the  Dewey  decimal  system  of  classi- 
fication, and  has  a card  catalogue  embracing  authors,  titles  and 
subjects.  Poole’s  Index,  the  Cumulative  Index,  and  other  supple- 
mentary helps,  afford  ample  means  for  reference  in  general  reading 
and  special  work.  Students  have  direct  access  to  all  books  and 
periodicals. 

The  Reading  Room  is  supplied  with  a large  number  of  the 
leading  magazines  and  periodicals. 

Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library,  explaining  the  nature  and 
use  of  the  card  catalogue,  the  classification  and  shelf  arrangement, 
the  use  of  reference  books,  indexes,  tables  of  contents,  bibliogra- 
phies, etc.,  is  given  by  the  Librarian  at  the  opening  of  each  term, 
and  individual  assistance  will  be  given  at  any  time. 

II.  Departmental  Libraries. 

1.  The  German  and  French  Reference  Library. 

2.  The  History  Club  Reference  Library,  which  has  been  in- 
corporated with  the  College  Library. 

3.  The  Geological,  Zoological  and  Botanical  Library. 

4.  The  Biological  Reference  Library. 

5.  The  Chemical  Reference  Library. 

6.  The  Anglican  Club  Library. 

7.  The  Reference  Library  of  the  Biblical  Department,  in  the 
reading  room.  It  contains  (a)  Standard  reference  works — diction- 
aries, encyclopaedias,  concordances  and  commentaries;  (b)  The 
church  histories  of  Neander,  Schaff,  Milman.  Allen,  Pressence, 
Stanley,  Trench  and  others;  (c)  Works  on  Biblical  and  systematic 
theology;  (d)  Works  on  Bible  history  and  Bible  geography;  (e) 
Selected  works  of  the  best  devotional,  evangelistic  and  missionary 
writers;  (f)  A large  collection  of  Friends’  writings. 

III.  The  Morrisson-Reeves  Library. 

This  is  a free  public  library  of  the  city  of  Richmond.  It  con- 
tains, at  present,  over  36,000  volumes.  Its  substantial  growth  in 
the  future  is  assured  by  liberal  endowment.  It  is  accommodated 
in  a beautiful  and  imposing  stone  and  brick  building,  containing,  in 
addition  to  the  rooms  for  the  shelving  and  distribution  of  books, 
reference  library  rooms,  a reading  room,  and  an  assembly  hall  for 
the  use  of  literary  and  scientific  organizations  in  the  city.  Earlham 
College  participates  with  the  general  public  in  the  free  use  of  all 
its  enlarged  educational  resources  and  facilities. 
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The  Auditorium 

The  audience  room  of  the  college  is  upon  the  second 
floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  It  is  61  x 70  feet,  with  a gallery. 
The  lower  floor  is  seated  with  folding  chairs  of  com- 
fortable and  attractive  pattern.  This  room  has  a seat- 
ing capacity  for  1,000  persons,  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  audience  rooms  in  eastern  Indiana. 

Civil  Engineering 

The  equipment  of  surveying  instruments  consists  of 
a Gurley  transit;  Berger  & Son  transit;  Holmes  transit, 
with  solar  attachment;  an  Admiralty  sextant;  Bufif  & 
Berger  18-inch  h}^drographic  level;  Ulmer  14-inch  level; 
Gurley  plane  table  of  original  design ; Steel  tapes,  chain, 
stadia  rods,  and  all  necessary  equipment  for  precise  top- 
ographic and  railroad  surveying. 

Most  of  the  equipment  is  new  and  of  the  kind  in  gen- 
eral engineering  use.  Other  equipment  is  added  as  the 
number  of  students  increases. 

The  draughting  room  is  well  lighted,  and  is  fitted 
with  substantial  and  convenient  tables  for  the  use  of 
those  taking  the  course  in  topographical  drawing,  shades, 
shadows  and  perspective  and  designing. 

Blue  printing  apparatus  is  used,  and  the  preparation 
of  tracings  and  blue  prints  is  a part  of  several  courses. 

Tests  of  brick,  cement,  etc.,  are  made  on  a machine 
installed  in  the  basement  of  Parr}^  Hall. 

Visits  are  made  to  the  yards  and  signal  system  of 
the  P.,  C.,  G.  & St.  L.  Ry. ; to  the  numerous  and  varied 
bridges  and  other  engineering  features  about  Richmond. 

Society  Halls 

These  are  two  in  number,  and  are  located  upon  the 
third  floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  They  are  commodious 
rooms,  elegantly  furnished. 

Music  Rooms 

The  music  rooms,  upon  the  third  floor  of  Lindley 
Hall,  are  of  ample  size  and  convenient  arrangement. 
They  afford  the  best  of  facilities  for  practice  in  instru- 
mental music. 
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Reid  Field 

An  athletic  field,  known  as  ''Reid  Field,’'  joins  the 
college  campus  on  the  southeast.  It  is  600  feet  in  length 
by  300  feet  in  width.  The  Gymnasium  stands  in  its 
northwest  corner.  It  has  a quarter-mile  track,  of  ap- 
proved form,  football  and  baseball  grounds,  and  a grand- 
stand of  ample  seating  capacity. 

The  expense  of  constructing  this  field  has  been  met 
by  private  contributions  from  the  alumni,  undergradu- 
ate students,  and  other  friends  of  the  college.  It  re- 
ceives its  name  in  honor  of  Daniel  G.  Reid,  of  New  York 
City,  who  was  the  largest  single  contributor.  Extensive 
and  well  constructed  tennis  courts  join  the  Reid  Field 
on  the  north. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


Candidates  for  matriculation  must  pass  satisfactory 
examinations,  or  produce  acceptable  certificates  of  pro- 
ficiency in  the  following  branches,  namely : English, 

Foreign  Language,  Mathematics,  History  and  Science, 
equivalent  in  all  to  sixteen  units  of  a four  years’  high 
school  course  (a  ''unit,”  as  here  used,  standing  for  a 
year’s  daily  recitation  in  one  subject). 

English.  (3  Units.) 

The  requirement  in  English  must  not  be  less  than 
three  full  years  in  high  school,  and  must  include  the 
following  subjects: 

I.  Composition. 

(a)  Ability  to  write  the  English  language  readily  and  cor- 
rectly, in  any  simple  and  familiar  subject-matter;  this  will  be  tested 
in  spelling,  sentence-structure,  punctuation  and  paragraphing. 

(b)  Ability  to  vary  diction  and  phrase,  somewhat  at  pleasure, 
and  to  adapt  them  to  the  varieties  of  subject  matter  commonly 
found  in  literature. 

II.  Rhetoric. 

Knowledge  of  the  principles  of  literary  expression  in  their 
broader  range,  as  given  in  Genung’s  Practical  Rhetoric  (pp.  1-214), 
or  other  standard  text-books  on  Rhetoric,  such  as  Hart’s  Manual 
of  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Carpenter’s  Exercises  in  Rhetoric 
and  Composition,  or  Lewis’  First  Book  in  Writing  English. 

III.  Literature. 

(a)  Knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  literature,  such  as 
is  to  be  found  in  Stopford  Brooke’s  English  Literature,  Dr.  Ar- 
nold’s Manual  of  English  Literature,  and  other  works  of  like 
character  and  grade. 

(b)  Knowledge  of  the  history  of  American  literature,  such  as 
given  in  Pancoast’s  Introduction  to  American  Literature  and  like 
works. 

(c)  General  knowledge,  such  as  is  obtained  by  ordinary  pri- 
vate reading,  of  a dozen  or  more  English  or  American  classics. 

(d)  Structural  literary  knowledge,  such  as  is  to  be  obtained 
in  a good  high  school  class,  of  half-a-dozen  English  or  American 
classics. 
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Foreign  Language.  (3  Units.) 

The  full  equivalent  of  three  years'  daily  recitations 
in  either  Latin,  Greek  or  German  will  be  accepted.  (The 
special  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Engineering 
Course  will  be  found  under  the  discussion  of  the  work 
of  that  department.)  Quality  of  work  is  regarded  rather 
than  the  amount  read,  but  the  minimum  requirement  is 
as  follows : 

Latin. 

Grammar ; Csesar,  two  books  of  the  Commentaries ; Cicero,  five 
orations ; Virgil,  two  books  of  the  T^neid. 

Greek. 

Grammar ; Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  two  books ; Homer,  three 
books  of  the  Iliad,  and  three  books  of  the  Odyssey;  Prose  Com- 
position. 

German. 

Otis’  Elementary  German  (last  edition),  lessons  1-37,  42,  43; 
Niebuhr’s  Heroengeschichten ; Brandt’s  German  Reader;  Lessing’s 
Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell  ; Gcethe’s  Iphigenie ; 
one  hundred  pages  of  German  prose  of  some  difficulty;  thirty  pages 
of  Jagemann’s  German  prose  Composition,  together  with  a thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  leading  features  of  German  syntax. 

Mathematics.  (3  Units.) 

Algebra. 

Through  quadratic  equations.  Special  attention  should  be 
given  to  factoring,  the  solution  of  equations  and  quadratics. 

Plane  Geometry. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  demonstration  of  original  propo- 
sitions and  the  solution  of  original  problems. 

History.  (1  Unit.) 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  United  States  History, 
covered  by  the  usual  common  school  course,  the  ad- 
mission requirements  in  History  are  as  follows : 

(a)  The  history  of  the  ancient  oriental  nations,  and  of  Greece 
to  its  absorption  by  Rome. 

(b)  The  history  of  Rome  to  its  fall  in  476  A.  D.  Myers’ 
History  of  Greece  and  Allen’s  History  of  Rome  are  recommended. 
As  an  equivalent,  a thorough  mastery  of  Myers’  General  History, 
or  other  text  of  equal  extent  and  value,  together  with  a satisfac- 
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tory  amount  of  supplementary  reading,  will  be  accepted.  But  in  any 
case  the  work  offered  should  not  be  less  than  one  year  of  daily 
recitations,  in  addition  to  the  Common  School  History  of  the 
United  States. 

Note — The  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  given  in  the  Gen- 
eral Histories  will  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  College  work  on 
those  periods. 

Science.  (1  Unit.) 

A year’s  laboratory  work  in  any  of  the  following 
sciences : Chemistry,  Physics,  Zoology  or  Botany.  This 
must  include  both  laboratory  and  text-book  work,  to- 
gether equivalent  to  a full  year’s  course  in  high  school. 

Chemistry. 

The  text-book  requirement  in  Chemistry  should  cover  the 
ground  of  such  text-book  as  Remsen’s  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Chemistry.  The  student  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of 
having  performed  the  experiments  himself.  The  time  devoted  to 
laboratory  work  should  be  equal  to  that  given  to  text-book  work. 

Physics. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  in  Physics  the  student  must 
have  had  text-book  work  equivalent  to  that  given  in  Gage’s  Ele- 
ments, together  with  an  adequate  amount  of  actual  laboratory 
work.  The  requisite  amount  of  work  in  the  laboratory  is  four 
hours  per  week  throughout  a high  school  year. 

Zoology. 

In  satisfying  the  requirements  in  Zoology,  the  candidate  may 
offer  a year’s  work  in  such  text-books  as  Kingsley’s  Zoology,  Need- 
ham’s Elements,  or  Packard’s  Briefer  Course.  He  must  also  pre- 
sent detailed  information  concerning  the  practical  study  of  animals 
which  he  has  made  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  text-book. 

Botany. 

The  requirements  in  Botany  include  the  mastery  of  some  such 
text-books  as  Bergen’s  Elements  of  Botany,  Bessey’s  Briefer 
Course,  or  Gray’s  Structural  Botany,  and  an  adequate  amount  of 
laboratory  and  out-of-door  study. 

Elective  Studies.  (5  Units.) 

For  the  remaining  five  units  of  entrance  requirement, 
the  candidate  may  present  any  high  school  subjects  in 
which  he  gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  proficiency,  and 
which  shall  each  have  been  pursued  for  a period  of  not 
less  than  one  school  year  of  daily  recitations. 
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Admission  Upon  Certificate 


A certificate  of  scholarship,  signed  by  the  principal 
of  any  one  of  the  following  schools,  is  accepted  in  place 
of  examination  on  any  of  the  branches  required  for  ad- 
mission to  the  College,  provided  that  the  work  certified 
to  is  equal  in  amount  to  that  given  heretofore  under 
'‘Requirements  for  Admission/’ 

Fairmount  Academy,  Fairmount,  Indiana. 

Spiceland  Academy,  Spiceland,  Indiana. 

Bloomingdale  Academy,  Bloomingdale,  Indiana. 

Union  High  School,  Westfield,  Indiana. 

Central  Academy,  Plainfield,  Indiana. 

Raisin  Valley  Seminary,  Adrian,  Michigan. 

Damascus  Academy,  Damascus,  Ohio. 

Vermilion  Academy,  Vermilion  Grove,  Illinois. 


Commissioned  High  Schools  of  Indiana,  and  their 
Superintendents,  as  furnished  by  the  State  Superintend- 


ent of  Public  Instruction : 

Akron,  John  D.  Heighway 
Albany,  A.  L.  Ellabarger 
Albion,  W.  H.  Menaugh 
Alexandria,  Oscar  M.  Pittinger 
Amboy,  J.  E.  Clifford 
Amo,  T.  F.  O’Mara 
Anderson,  J.  B.  Pearcy 
Andrews,  W.  F.  Huston 
Angola,  E.  V.  Shockley 
Arcadia,  Guy  Cantwell 
Argos,  C.  L.  Hottel 
Ashley,  W.  N.  Faulkerson 
Attica,  J.  E.  Layton 
Auburn,  H.  S.  Hippensteel 
Aurora,  J.  R.  Houston 
Bedford,  J.  B.  Fagan 
Bloomfield,  E.  H.  Gibson 
Bloomington,  W.  FI.  Sanders 
Bluffton,  W.  A.  Wirt 
Boonville,  C.  E.  Clarke 
Boswell,  J.  W.  Todd 
Bourbon,  E.  B.  Rizer 
Brazil,  L.  B.  O’Dell 
Bremen,  Luther  T.  Platt 
Broad  Ripple,  Paul  Coughlin 
Brook,  E.  E.  Vance 


Brookville,  J.  W.  Stott 
Brookston,  Carl  D.  Garlough 
Brownstown,  Leslie  C.  McCarty 
Burnettsville  (Burnett’s  Creek), 
Guy  C.  Hanna 
Butler,  Harry  R.  Bean 
Cambridge  City,  Lee  Ault 
Cannelton,  Hardin  Whitmarsh 
Carlisle,  Bertram  Sanders 
Carmel,  John  W.  Starn 
Carthage,  Walter  T.  Orr 
Cayuga,  Colfax  Martin 
Centerville,  E.  E.  Oldaker 
Chalmers,  Flora  Roberts 
Charlestown,  H.  G.  Knight 
Chesterton,  S.  H.  Roe 
Churubusco,  Joe  E.  Colborn 
Cicero,  E.  M.  Starr 
Clark’s  Hill,  J.  L.  McIntosh 
Clayton,  Geo.  A.  Keenly 
Clinton,  C.  C.  Coleman 
Colfax,  S.  H.  Watson 
College  Corner,  E.  P.  Wilson 
Columbia  City,  M.  W.  Deputy 
Columbus,  T.  F.  Fitzgibbon 
Connersville,  L.  D.  Coffman 
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Converse,  C.  E.  Spaulding 
Corydon,  E.  T.  Eranklin 
Covington,  H.  S.  Kaufman 
Crawfordsville,  W.  A.  Millis 
Crown  Point,  E.  F.  Heighway 
Dana,  W.  E.  Smythe 
Danville,  O.  C.  Pratt 
Darlington,  J.  T.  Harriman 
Decatur,  William  Beachler 
Delphi,  E.  L.  Hendricks 
Dublin,  P.  V.  Voris 
Dunkirk,  C.  E.  Vinzant 
East  Chicago,  E.  N.  Canine 
Eaton,  S.  D.  Morris 
Edinburg,  E.  A.  Humke 
Elkhart,  Ellis  H.  Drake 
Elwood,  C.  S.  Meek 
Evansville,  Frank  W.  Cooley 
Evansville  (colored),  Frank  W. 

Cooley. 

Fairmount,  C.  H.  Copeland 
Farmland,  Omar  Caswell 
Flora,  E.  J.  Todd 
Fortville,  Albert  Keep 
Fort  Wayne,  J.  N.  Study 
Fountain  City,  B.  W.  Kelley 
Fowler,  Ira  P.  Rinker 
Frankfort,  E.  S.  Monroe 
Franklin,  A.  O.  Neal 
Frankton,  Charles  O.  Todd 
Galveston,  O.  M.  Miller 
Garrett,  F.  M.  Merica 
Gas  City,  J.  H.  Jeffrey 
Geneva,  Robert  Poer 
Goodland,  H.  A.  Henderson 
Goshen,  Lillian  E.  Michael 
Gosport,  R.  B.  Duff 
Grass  Creek,  W.  E.  Nickels 
Greencastle,  H.  G.  Woody 
Greenfield,  W.  C.  Goble 
Greensburg,  E.  C.  Jerman 
Greentown,  L.  E.  Hildebrand 
Greenwood,  M.  J.  Fleming 
Hagerstown,  O.  L.  Voris 
Hammond,  C.  M.  McDaniel 
Hartford  City,  L.  N.  Hines 
Hebron,  M.  E.  Dinsmoore 
Hobart,  G.  H.  Thompson 
Huntingburg,  J.  P.  Richards 


Huntington,  W.  P.  Hart 
Indianapolis,  C.  N.  Kendall 
Jasper,  W.  E.  Wellman 
Jeffersonville,  C.  M.  Marble 
Jonesboro,  H.  Noble  Sherwood 
Kendallville,  D.  A.  Lambright 
Kentland,  J.  C.  Dickerson 
Kewanna,  W.  A.  Deyo 
Kirklin,  T.  H.  Stonecipher 
Knightstown,  R.  M.  Elrod 
Knox,  W.  F.  Ellis 
Kokomo,  R.  A.  Ogg 
Ladoga,  J.  F.  Warfel 
Lafayette,  R.  F.  Hight 
Lagrange,  J.  M.  Geiser 
Lapel,  Ottis  Hoskinson 
Laporte,  John  A.  Wood 
Lawrenceburg,  Jesse  W.  Riddle 
Lebanon,  H.  G.  Brown 
Liberty,  J.  W.  Short 
Ligonier,  W.  C.  Palmer 
Lima,  A.  W.  Nolan 
Linden,  A.  S.  Fraley 
Linton,  J.  H.  Haseman 
Logansport,  A.  H.  Douglass 
Loogootee,  James  O.  Engelman 
Lowell,  H.  B.  Dickey 
Lynn,  A.  G.  Morris 
Madison,  W.  A.  Jessup 
Madison  (colored),  W.  A.  Jessup 
Marion,  B.  F.  Moore 
Markle,  J.  E.  First 
Martinsville,  J.  E.  Robinson 
Matthews,  W.  B.  Jadden 
Michigan  City,  Lewis  W.  Keeler 
Middletown,  J.  W.  Kendall 
Mishawaka,  J,  F.  Nuner 
Mitchell,  J.  L.  Clauser 
Monon,  John  B.  Gower 
Montezuma,  L.  H.  Porter 
Monticello,  J.  W.  Hamilton 
Montpelier,  L.  E.  Kelley 
Mooresville,  W.  C.  Pidgeon 
Morocco,  W.  O.  Schlunlaub 
Mt.  Vernon,  E.  G.  Bauman 
Mulberry,  E.  E.  Rice 
Muncie,  G.  L.  Roberts 
McCordsville,  O.  W.  Jackson 
Nappanee,  Chas.  F.  Miller 
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Sandborn,  R.  M.  Hogue 
Scottsburg,  Thos.  J.  Kirby 
Seymour,  H.  C.  Montgomery 
Shelby ville,  J.  H.  Tomlin 
Sheridan,  Roscoe  G.  Beals 
Shipshewana,  H.  H.  Keep 


New  Albany,  C.  A.  Prosser 
New  Augusta,  F.  C.  Senour 
Newburgh,  S.  D.  Purdue 
New  Carlisle,  L.  O.  De  Camp 
New  Castle,  J.  C.  Weir 
New  Harmony,  Joseph  Kelley 
New  London,  Howard  ArmstrongShoals,  O.  H.  Greist 
New  Market,  Alva  H.  Ford  South  Bend,  Calvin  Moon 
Newport,  Jos.  F.  Gonnelly  South  Whitley,  W.  W.  Strain 

Noblesville,  J.  A.  Carnagey  Spencer,  C.  T.  Gray 
North  Judson,  A.  E.  Wickizer  Star  City,  R.  W.  Jones 
North  Manchester,  E.  B.  Gibbs  Sullivan,  J.  W.  Holton 
North  Salem,  J.  A.  Linke  Summitville,  C.  E.  Greene 

North  Vernon,  G.  P.  Weedman  Swayzee,  J.  O.  James 
Oakland  City,  F.  D.  Churchill  Tell  City,  Chris  Newman 


Odon,  A.  T.  Mayfield 
Orleans,  Alvin  C.  Payne 
Owensville,  C.  F.  Boren 
Oxford,  R.  M.  Grindle 
Paoli,  C.  W.  Dodson 
Parker,  Jason  G.  Elstum 
Pendleton,  E.  D.  Allen 
Pennville,  J.  E.  Beeson 
Peru,  A.  A.  Campbell 


Terre  Haute,  W.  P.  Morgan 
Thorntown,  T.  C.  Kennedy 
Tipton,  C.  E.  Patterson 
Topeka,  Ora  L.  Smith 
Union  Citv.  O.  H.  Blossom 
Union  Mills,  Clarence  W.  Pratt 
Upland,  Arthur  L.  McCarty 
Valparaiso,  A.  A.  Hughart 
Van  Buren,  S.  W.  Convoy 


Petersburg,  Sylvester  Thompson  Veedersburg,  Edwin  C.  Dodson 


Plainfield,  J.  E.  Evens 
Plymouth,  R.  A.  Randall 
Portland,  Grant  E.  Derbyshire 


Vevay,  E.  M.  Dangdale 
Vincennes,  R.  I.  Hamilton 
Wabash,  Miss  Adelaide  S.  Baylor 


Poseyville,  Albert  E.  Vandegrift  Wakarusa,  Walter  J.  Brinson 


Princeton,  Harold  Barnes 
Redkey,  H.  W.  Bortner 
Remington,  Fred  J.  Breeze 
Rensselaer,  I.  N.  Warren 
Richmond,  T.  A.  Mott 
Rising  Sun,  P.  P.  Stultz 
Roachdale,  W.  V.  Mangrum 
Roanoke,  B.  F.  Smith 
Roann,  J.  F.  Hines 
Rochester  D.  T.  Powers 
Rochester  Twp.  High  School, 
W.  H.  Banta 

Rockport,  F.  S.  Morganthaler 


Walkerton,  Arthur  Jackson 
Walnut  Grove,  M.  G.  Burton 
Wanatah,  E.  H.  Richardson 
Warren,  R.  J.  Walters 
Warsaw,  J.  J.  Early 
Washington,  W.  E.  Axtell 
Waterloo,  W.  H.  Roper 
Waveland,  H.  M.  Dixon 
Westfield,  Guy  Cantwell 
West  Lafayette,  E.  W.  Lawrence 
Whiting,  John  C.  Hall 
Williamsport,  S.  C.  Hanson 
Winamac,  E.  A.  Herrington 


Rockville,  John  A.  Linebarger  Winchester,  O.  R.  Baker 


Rolling  Prairie,  E.  R.  Earnam 
Royal  Center,  A.  L.  Erantz 
Rossville,  W.  W.  Mershon 
Rushville,  J.  H.  Scholl 
Russiaville,  N.  E.  Hutchison 
Salem,  Frank  A.  Cause 


Windfall,  Herman  Wimmer 
Wolcott,  L.  E.  Wheeler 
Worthington,  W.  B.  VanGorder 
Young  America,  A.  E.  Bond 
Zionsville,  N.  V.  Payne 
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Testimonials. 

Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and 
deportment  (preferably  from  the  last  principal  instructor) 
is  required  in  all  cases  before  a certificate  of  admission  is 
granted. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  are  ex- 
amined in  the  studies  which  have  been  pursued  by  the  class 
they  wish  to  enter,  and  also  in  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  College,  if  advanced  standing  has  not  been 
regularly  attained  in  another  college.  A student  from  an- 
other college,  in  applying  for  admission  to  advanced  stand- 
ing at  Earlham,  should  present  a letter  of  honorable  dis- 
missal, together  with  a detailed  certified  statement  of  the 
work  done  by  him,  in  each  department  of  study,  at  the 
college  from  which  he  comes.  Due  credit  is  given  for 
all  such  work,  if  certified  to  by  a college  of  acknowledged 
standing. 

In  no  case  will  a student  be  granted  the  Bachelor’s 
Degree  who  has  not  spent  at  least  one  year  in  resident 
study  at  the  College. 

Preparatory  Studies. 

Earlham  College  has  no  Preparatory  Department.  In 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  otherwise  capable  and  worthy 
students  whose  preparation  for  college  has  been  incomplete 
or  irregular,  small  classes  are  maintained  in  preparatory 
Latin,  Mathematics  and  English,  as  occasion  demands. 
The  amount  of  work  which  a student  '‘making  up”  pre- 
paratory studies  may  take  is  governed  by  the  rule  found 
on  a subsequent  page.  The  work  is  usually  as  follows : 

Latin. 

Cicero  and  Vergil  throughout  the  year. 

Mathematics. 

Plane  Geometry  throughout  the  year. 

English. 

Third  year  preparatory  work  throughout  the  year. 
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College  Registration. 

At  the  commencement  of  every  term,  all  students, 
whether  they  have  previously  attended  the  College  or  not, 
must  register  their  names  in  the  President’s  office,  in  Lind- 
ley  Hall.  Until  he  has  thus  registered,  no  one  is  regarded 
as  a student  or  entitled  to  the  advantages  or  accommoda- 
tions of  the  College  in  any  way  whatever. 

After  having  enrolled  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
requirements,  each  student  will  receive  a Class  Registration 
card.  This  must  be  signed  by  the  College  Treasurer  and 
returned  at  once  to  the  Registrar.  No  student  is  a member 
of  any  class  until  the  above  conditions  are  complied  with 
and  his  name  is  sent  to  the  Professor  by  the  Registrar. 

Students  in  residence  must  register  for  the  winter  and 
spring  terms,  respectively,  during  the  time  set  aside  for 
this  purpose  at  the  close  of  the  previous  term.  No  changes 
in  registration  will  be  allowed  after  the  first  week  of  the 
term,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty;  a fee  of  50 
cents  is  charged  for  late  registration  or  for  change  of 
registration,  except  where  such  is  made  necessary  by  action 
of  the  College. 

Attendance  Upon  College  Exercises. 

Regular  attendance  is  expected  upon  all  recitations  and 
lectures  prescribed  in  a student’s  course  of  study.  All  stu- 
dents not  residing  at  their  homes  are  expected  to  attend  the 
daily  chapel  exercises,  as  are  also  all  students  who  are  due 
at  recitations  or  lectures  immediately  before  or  after  the 
hour  appointed  for  chapel,  or  who  for  any  reason  are  at 
the  college  during  the  time  of  chapel  service.  Absence  from 
class  or  chapel,  except  to  attend  accredited  meetings,  can 
be  excused  only  by  action  of  the  Faculty.  The  student 
against  whom  there  are  twelve  unexcused  absences  during 
a term  will  forfeit  one-fifth  of  a term’s  credit.  The  chapel 
exercises  are  designed  to  be  distinctly  religious  and  devo- 
tional in  their  character,  and  an  earnest  efifort  is  made  to 
give  them  such  variety  and  interest  as  to  render  attendance 
upon  them  a pleasure  rather  than  a duty.  All  students  not 
residing  at  their  homes  are  expected  to  attend  religious 
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service  at  the  College  on  Sabbath  mornings.  On  Sabbath 
evenings  a general  prayer  meeting  is  held  by  the  students 
and  officers,  attendance  upon  which  is  voluntary. 

Requirements  for  Graduation. 

In  order  to  receive  the  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Earlham 
College,  a student  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  a 
four-years’  course  of  study  in  addition  to  the  entrance  re- 
quirements heretofore  enumerated.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  work  required  for  graduation  is  equivalent  to  thirty- 
eight  ''credits,”  which  cover  not  less  than  five  recitations, 
or  lectures,  of  fifty  minutes  each  per  week,  for  an  entire 
college  term.  Subjects  in  which  fewer  than  five  hours’ 
recitation,  or  lectures,  per  week  are  assigned  are  given 
proportional  fractional  credits. 

Distribution  of  Work. 

A complete  undergraduate  course  consists  of  three 
classes  of  subjects,  viz.:  I.  Prescribed  Subjects.  II.  A 

Major  Subject.  III.  Elective  Subjects. 

I.  Prescribed  Subjects. 

The  Prescribed  Subjects  required  of  all  students  who  are  can- 
didates for  a degree  are  as  follows : 

(1)  English,  one  year,  daily.  Three  credits. 

(2)  Mathematics,  one  year,  daily.  Three  credits.  All  stu- 
dents must  take  Solid  Geometry  and  Plane  Trigonometry.  Those 
who  graduate  in  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.,  i.  e.,  in  Sci- 
ence and  Mathematics,  will  take  College  Algebra.  Those  who  grad- 
uate in  other  courses  may  select  the  third  required  subject  in  Math- 
ematics from  College  Algebra,  Analytic  Geometry  and  Descriptive 
Astronomy.  The  last  subject  can  only  be  taken  by  those  having 
made  twenty-eight  credits.  The  other  subjects  must  be  taken  early 
in  the  course. 

(3)  Science,  one  year  daily,  with  at  least  two  terms  of  labo- 
ratory work.  Three  credits.  Or  a student  may  offer  two  terms  in 
each  of  two  departments,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Facultv.  for 
which  four  credits  will  be  granted. 

(4)  Language.  Two  years  of  daily  work,  or  six  credits,  is 
required  in  language  other  than  English.  This  may  consist  of  two 
years  in  any  one  language  offered  by  the  College,  or  one  year  in 
each  of  two  languages. 

(5)  History.  Two  credits. 

(6)  Philosophy  (Psychology  or  Ethics).  One  credit. 
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(7)  Elocution,  three-Ufth  credit;  Rhetoric,  two-dfth  credit. 

The  total  number  of  credits  dn  prescribed  work  required  for 
graduation  is  nineteen. 

II.  Major  Subject. 

This  must  be  chosen  by  the  student  not  later  than  the  beginning 
of  the  second  year  in  college,  and  must  be  pursued  for  a period  of 
not  less  than  three  years,  except  that  in  case  laboratory  science 
is  selected,  a total  of  four  years  devoted  to  two  properly  related 
sciences  may  be  accepted  as  a student’s  major  work.  “Prescribed” 
work  can  not  be  counted  for  major  work,  except  when  a student’s 
major  subject  is  language,  in  which  case  one  year  of  “Prescribed” 
work  in  another  language  will  be  accepted. 

The  minimum  number  of  major  credits  required  for  graduation 
is  nine. 

If  a student  change  his  major  study  (which  can  only  be  done 
by  permission  of  the  Faculty),  the  full  amount  of  major  work  in 
one  department  must  be  completed  before  he  receives  a degree. 
That  is  to  say,  no  substitutions  are  allowed  for  major  work. 

III.  Elective  Studies. 

These  may  be  selected  by  the  student  from  any  department  of 
the  College,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  professor  in  whose  de- 
partment his  major  subject  is  found.  The  total  number  of  elective 
credits  allowed  in  the  full  four  years’  course  is  ten. 

Amount  of  Work  per  Term. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  take  at  least  fifteen  hours 
of  recitation  work  or  lectures  per  week,  each  term,  unless  a 
smaller  assignment  is  granted  by  the  President  or  Faculty. 

Not  more  than  eighteen  hours,  exclusive  of  Physical 
Culture,  may  be  taken  except  by  permission  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  on  Extra  Studies. 

The  maximum  amount  of  work  for  Seniors  during  the 
Winter  and  Spring  terms  is  fifteen  hours  and  thesis.  In  no 
case  shall  the  total  number  of  hours  granted  exceed  twenty- 
three.  For  tuition  for  additional  work  see  a subsequent 
page. 

Work  in  Absence. 

Only  under  very  exceptional  conditions,  and  to  a very 
limited  extent,  is  credit  given  to  students  for  work  done 
outside  of  course,  and  never,  except  by  permission  of  the 
Faculty,  granted  in  advance. 
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Professional  Work  for  Teachers. 

The  recent  Indiana  Legislature  makes  professional  work 
absolutely  necessary  for  those  aspiring  to  engage  in  teach- 
ing. 

The  attention  of  teachers  and  students  preparing  to 
teach,  is  called  to  the  opportunities  offered  in  Earlham 
College  for  securing  professional  training.  (See  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  and  Education.) 

Special  bulletins  may  be  consulted  for  additional  infor- 
mation. 

Spring  Term  Studies. 

The  demand  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  a college  education  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing. An  increasing  number  of  college  students  make  teach- 
ing the  means  of  providing  for  their  expenses  at  college. 
For  these  reasons  many  persons  who  engage  in  teaching 
during  the  Fall  and  Winter  months  are  glad  to  spend  the 
Spring  and  early  Summer  in  College.  For  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  this  class  of  students,  Earlham  College  of- 
fers instruction  in  a wide  range  of  studies,  at  various  stages 
of  advancement,  during  the  Spring  term,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  Schedules  of  Recitations,  which  appear  on 
subsequent  pages. 

Summer  Term. 

For  special  announcement  concerning  the  Summer 
Term,  see  subsequent  pages  of  this  Catalogue. 

Degrees. 

THE  bachelor's  DEGREE. 

Earlham  College  grants  only  two  academic  degrees, 
viz.:  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science.  The  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  awarded  to  all  students 
who  have  completed  the  full  requirements  for  graduation 
as  heretofore  set  forth  and  who  have  taken  as  their  major 
work  Science  or  Mathematics.  Students  whose  major  work 
has  been  in  any  other  department,  and  who  have  fully  com- 
plied with  the  graduation  requirements,  will  be  granted  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
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GRADUATION  THESIS. 

A graduation  thesis  is  required  of  every  student  before 
his  diploma  is  issued.  The  subject  of  this  thesis  must  be 
presented  to  the  Faculty,  for  approval,  not  later  than  the 
second  Wednesday  in  the  Winter  term;  the  thesis  itself 
must  be  completed  and  presented  for  approval  by  the  third 
Wednesday  in  May.  The  copy  of  the  thesis  presented  to 
the  Faculty  shall,  if  accepted,  become  the  property  of  the 
College. 

The  Master’s  Degree. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  De- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  by  Earlham  College : 

1.  The  applicant  must  have  already  received  the  Bachelor’s 
Degree  from  Earlham,  or  some  other  college  of  equal  standing. 

2.  The  minimum  period  of  graduate  work  required  of  stu- 
dents in  residence  is  one  year,  and  of  students  in  absentia,  two 
years.  The  maximum  period  of  study  shall  be  four  years.  The 
work  must,  in  every  case,  be  the  full  equivalent  of  a year’s  study 
in  residence. 

3.  In  all  cases  the  work  proposed  by  the  applicant  must  be 
laid  out  by  the  professors  in  whose  departments  it  belongs,  and  be 
approved  by  the  Faculty  in  advance. 

4.  The  work  may  be  done:  (a)  In  residence,  under  the  rules 

of  residence  required  of  other  students,  the  times  of  study,  recita- 
tion, etc.,  to  be  determined  by  the  convenience  of  the  applicant  and 
his  professors.  (&)  It  may  be  done  by  correspondence,  under  con- 
ditions to  be  specified  by  the  professors  having  charge  of  the  courses 
taken,  (c)  It  may  be  done  by  home  study,  under  the  personal  su- 
pervision of  professors,  in  case  the  applicant  resides  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  College;  the  hours  and  methods  of  instruction  to  be  ar- 
ranged between  the  applicant  and  the  professors. 

5.  During  the  period  of  graduate  study  at  least  two  examin- 
ations shall  be  taken,  arranged  at  the  discretion  of  the  professor  in 
charge.  A third  and  final  oral  or  written  examination  over  the 
entire  course,  before  a Faculty  committee  of  three,  shall  be  taken 
at  least  two  weeks  before  Commencement. 

6.  In  case  credits  are  asked  for  work  done  under  instruction 
other  than  that  of  the  Earlham  Faculty,  the  value  of  such  credits 
shall  be  determined  by  examinations  taken  at  Earlham  College, 
and  conducted  by  the  professors  in  whose  departments  the  work 
belongs. 

7.  Graduate  students  taking  undergraduate  courses  shall,  in 
all  cases,  pay  the  usual  college  fees. 

8.  No  undergraduate  work  regularly  offered  in  the  college 
courses  will  be  accepted  for  the  Master’s  Degree. 
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9.  Before  being  admitted  to  the  Master^s  Degree,  the  applicant 
must  present  an  acceptable  thesis  upon  some  subject,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  which  his  graduate  course  of  study  shall  have  specially  pre- 
pared him. 

10.  Twenty-five  dollars  shall  be  paid  the  College  Treasurer 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  proposed  course  of  study  and  before  the 
candidate  enters  thereon,  and  twenty-five  dollars  when  the  work  is 
half  completed,  provided  the  course  pursued  is  entirely  in  one  de- 
partment and  under  the  professor  outlining  the  course.  For  each 
additional  professor  conducting  a course  or  courses,  twenty-five 
dollars  shall  be  paid  the  College  Treasurer  in  two  equal  payments, 
one  at  the  beginning  and  the  remainder  when  the  work  is  half  com- 
pleted. An  additional  fee  of  twenty  dollars  shall  be  paid  the  Col- 
lege Treasurer  previous  to  receiving  the  degree. 

11.  The  work  proposed  by  a graduate  student  and  approved  by 
the  professor  in  charge,  must  be  presented  to  the  Faculty,  approved 
by  it,  and  made  a matter  of  record. 

The  proper  fees  must  be  reported  paid  before  the  candidate 
shall  proceed  with  his  course. 

Special  Students. 

Persons  of  mature  years  and  character  who  desire,  for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  the  President  or  Faculty,  to  pursue 
some  special  line  or  lines  of  work  without  becoming  candi- 
dates for  a degree  are  admitted  as  special  students.  Such 
students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  regular  stu- 
dents with  regard  to  the  quality  of  work  performed,  and 
attendance  upon  college  exercises  of  all  kinds. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  work  of  the  College  is  organized  under  seventeen 
departments  of  instruction,  as  follows: 


I. 

Philosophy  and  Education. 

II. 

History  and  Political  Science. 

III. 

Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

IV. 

Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

V. 

German. 

VI. 

Romance  Languages. 

VII. 

English  and  Literature. 

VIII. 

Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation. 

IX. 

Elocution  and  Oratory 

X. 

Mathematics. 

XL 

Civil  Engineering. 

XII. 

Physics. 

XIII. 

Chemistry. 

XIV. 

Geology. 

XV. 

Biology. 

XVI. 

Physical  Culture. 

XVII. 

Music. 

I.  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 

PRESIDENT  KELLY. 

PROFESSOR  COFFIN. 

Psychology  is  at  least  implicitly  a part  of  the  profes- 
sional training  of  the  teacher,  the  physician,  and  the  social 
worker,  besides  touching  very  closely  the  practical,  every- 
day needs  of  many  non-professional  persons.  And  in  ac- 
cordance with  this,  the  courses  in  Psychology,  below  out- 
lined, are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  may 
wish  to  enter  the  professions,  especially  that  of  teaching, 
as  well  as  to  enrich  the  course  of  the  so-called  humanities 
for  the  purpose  of  general  culture.  The  Introductory  course 
may  be  followed  either  by  the  experimental  work  or  by 
work  pertaining  more  particularly  to  the  science  of  Educa- 
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tion.  In  Philosophy,  the  student  is  given  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  great  epoch-makers 
in  the  history  of  thought;  to  learn  the  general  character  of 
the  thinking  process,  its  laws  and  methods ; and  to  criticize 
and  evaluate  the  leading  ethical  theories. 

Courses  in  Psychology. 

1.  Introductory  Psychology. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  normal  mind.  It  will  attempt  to  teach  him  to  observe  his 
own  mental  processes  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  main 
facts  upon  which  the  science  is  based.  Hence  observation  and  in- 
trospection will  be  constantly  resorted  to,  and  the  text-book  and 
lectures  will  be  supplemented  by  experimental  demonstrations 
whenever  possible.  Some  time  at  the  close  of  the  term  will  be 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  abnormal  states  of 
consciousness  (dreams,  hypnosis,  etc.)  and  their  relation  to  nor- 
mal states.  Daily,  8 a.  m..  Fall  term.  Prof.  Coffin. 

2,  3.  Experimental  Psychology. 

Laboratory  work.  The  work  of  these  courses  is  devoted  to  an 
experimental  study  of  the  fields  of  Sensation,  Feeling  and  Atten- 
tion in  the  Winter  term,  and  Perception,  Idea  and  Association  of 
Ideas  in  the  Spring  term.  The  laboratory  work  will  be  supple- 
mented with  occasional  lectures  and  recitations.  Titchener’s  Ex- 
perimental Psychology,  Students’  Manual  (Qual.).  Daily,  2:35  and 
3 :25  p.  m..  Winter  and  Spring  terms.  Prof.  Coffin. 

4,  5,  6.  Educational  Psychology. 

The  course  will  present  a system  of  functional  psychology  as 
applied  to  the  work  of  the  school  room.  The  subject  will  be  pre- 
sented genetically  and  will  comprehend  a view  of  animal  psy- 
chology, child  psychology  and  the  period  of  adolescence.  Such 
topics  as  instincts,  impulses,  imitation,  play,  habit,  the  nature  of 
educational  training  and  discipline,  the  psychology  of  temperament, 
attention,  association,  perception,  apperception,  observation,  mem- 
ory, imagination,  conception,  judgment,  reasoning  will  be  taken  up 
in  turn  for  consideration.  Prescribed  readings,  recitations  and  lec- 
tures. 9:10  a.  m..  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  terms.  President  Kelly 
and  Prof.  Coffin. 

Courses  in  Philosophy. 

7.  Logic. 

Introductory  course.  Daily,  2:35,  Fall  term.  Prof.  Coffin. 

8.  Greek  Philosophy. 

A study  of  the  salient  points  in  the  trend  of  thought  through 
the  Greek  period.  Most  of  the  time  is  spent  with  Socrates,  Plato, 
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and  Aristotle.  Weber’s  History  of  Philosophy  and  selections  from 
Plato’s  Dialogues  and  Aristotle’s  Nicomachean  Ethics.  Daily,  10 
a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Prof.  Coffin. 

9.  Modern  Philosophy. 

Following  a brief  survey  of  the  mediaeval  sources  from  which 
Modern  Philosophy  sprang,  the  growing  conceptions  of  philosophy 
are  traced  through  the  writings  of  Descartes,  Hobbes,  Locke, 
Berkeley,  Spinoza,  Kant  and  Hegel.  Daily,  10  a.  m..  Winter  term. 
Prof.  Coffin. 

10. -  Ethics. 

An  introductory  course  in  the  theories  of  Ethics  with  some  at- 
tention to  their  historical  development.  Mackenzie’s  Manual  of 
Ethics  has  been  used  as  a text  and  supplemented  by  lectures  and 
discussions.  Daily,  10  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Prof.  Coffin. 

Allied  Courses  for  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

11.  12.  Principles  of  Education. 

These  courses  are  designed  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  general 
theory  of  education,  both  its  individual  and  its  social  aspects.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  leading  topics : personality  and  environ- 
ment as  the  presuppositions  of  education,  the  educative  institutions 
of  society,  relation  of  democracy  to  education,  individual  develop- 
ment, the  school  as  a social  institution,  the  doctrine  of  interest  and 
formal  discipline,  the  course  of  study,  nature  and  educational  value 
of  the  several  studies,  methods  of  class-room  teaching  and  man- 
agement. Daily,  8 a.  m..  Winter  and  Spring  terms.  Prof.  Coffin. 

13.  History  of  Education. 

For  description,  see  Course  13  under  History.  Daily,  Winter 
term.  Prof.  Hodgin. 

14.  Philosophy  of  Literature. 

For  description,  see  Department  of  English  and  Literature, 
Course  9.  Daily,  Winter  term.  Prof.  Trueblood. 

15.  Philosophy  of  History. 

For  description,  see  History,  Course  12.  Daily,  Spring  term. 
Prof.  Hodgin. 

II.  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

PROF.  HODGIN. 

PROF.  LINDLEY. 

The  work  of  this  department — History,  Government, 
Economics  and  Sociology — is  arranged  with  the  following 
purposes  in  view. 
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1.  To  give  to  the  student  some  insight  into  the  devel- 
opment of  the  institutional  life  of  the  most  progressive 
modern  nations,  and  the  ideas  which  have  organized  and 
controlled  the  facts  and  movements  of  this  development. 

2.  To  furnish  the  information  and  incentives  neces- 
sary to  broad,  intelligent,  sympathetic  citizenship. 

3.  To  supply  a basis  of  preliminary  training  for  those 
who  contemplate  entering  business,  journalism,  law,  diplo- 
macy or  the  civil  service. 

The  libraries  to  which  the  students  have  access  (see 
page  20)  afford  a fairly  good  working  laboratory  for  the 
department. 

Courses  in  History. 

1.  Medieval  History. 

A study  of  the  emergence  of  Teutonic  nations  out  of  the  ap- 
parent chaos  following  the  fall  of  Rome;  attempt  to  revive  the 
Empire  by  Charlemagne;  Feudalism,  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades; 
contest  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities  for  suprem- 
acy; and  the  great  literary  and  religious  awakening  preparatory  for 
modern  times.  Myers’  Middle  Ages  is  the  text,  supplemented  by 
reference  to  numerous  other  authorities,  and  by  occasional  lec- 
tures. Daily,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Fall  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 

2.  Modern  History. 

The  facts  and  principles  of  the  religious  and  political  revolu- 
tions of  the  period  are  studied,  tracing  the  transition  from  the 
forms  of  absolutism  in  Church  and  State  to  freedom  in  both.  In- 
stitutions of  the  leading  European  States  are  compared  and  con- 
trasted. Myers’  Modern  Age,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  refer- 
ences. Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Winter  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 

3.  English  History. 

This  course  covers  the  time  from  Caesar’s  invasion  to  the  revo- 
lution of  1688,  and  concerns  itself  with  the  institutional  and  consti- 
tutional history  of  the  period  involved.  Lectures,  text-book,  re- 
quired readings  and  reports.  Open  to  all  students.  Daily,  2 :35 
p.  m.,  Winter  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 

4.  English  History. 

This  course  covers  the  constitutional  monarchy,  the  growth  of 
democracy,  and  the  imperial  reaction,  1689-1903.  Lectures,  text- 
book, required  readings  and  reports.  Open  to  all  students  who 
have  had  Course  3 or  its  equivalent.  Daily,  2 :35  p.  m..  Spring 
term.  Professor  Hodgin. 
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5.  Protestant  Revolution. 

This  study  traces  the  state  of  Christendom  at  the  opening  of 
the  era;  the  revolt  from  Rome  and  the  consequent  division  of  Eu- 
rope into  Protestant  and  Catholic  states,  with  the  results  of  the 
movement  in  the  various  lines  of  human  progress.  Seebohm’s  text, 
with  supplementary  references  to  Fisher,  Hausser,  D’Aubigne,  etc., 
and  the  biographies  of  leading  reformers.  Open  to  all  students. 
Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Spring  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 

6.  History  of  Greece. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  undertake  a study  of  Greek  in- 
stitutions and  life — political,  social  and  cultural.  The  work  is  also 
designed  to  supplement  the  work  of  students  pursuing  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  as  a major.  A general  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  Greek  history  is  presupposed,  and  Courses  1 and  2 in  European 
History,  or  their  equivalent,  are  prerequisites.  Lectures,  text-book 
and  assigned  reading.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  9:10  a.  m.. 
Fall  term.  Professor  Lindley. 

7.  History  of  Rome. 

This  course  presupposes  a general  knowledge  of  the  external 
facts  of  Roman  history,  and  is  designed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give 
a basis  for  the  further  understanding  of  Roman  political  institu- 
tions and  the  history  of  Roman  law;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  student  of  Latin  language  and  litera- 
ture. Prerequisite,  Courses  1 and  2 in  European  History,  or  their 
equivalent.  Lectures,  text-book  and  assigned  reading.  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  9:10  a.  m.  Winter  term.  Professor  Lindley. 

8.  History  of  France. 

The  growth  of  the  French  people  is  traced  through  the  periods 
of  feudalism,  monarchy,  the  revolutions  and  the  governments  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  Adams’  Growth  of  the  French  Nation  is  the 
basis,  supplemented  by  reference  to  Duruy  and  other  authorities. 
A short  time  is  devoted  to  a study  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Third 
Republic.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 

9.  Colonial  Institutions. 

A study  of  the  planting  and  growth  of  American  institutions 
from  1607  to  1775.  Virginia,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  are 
studied  as  furnishing  the  types  of  social,  religious,  political,  indus- 
trial and  educational  development  of  the  Southern,  Northern  and 
Central  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  beginnings  of  co-oper- 
ation and  union  among  the  colonies,  and  the  institutional  influences 
of  the  American  Revolution  are  also  examined.  The  work  consists 
of  lectures,  with  notes,  readings  and  reports.  Open  to  all  students. 
Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 
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10.  United  States  History. 

A political  and  constitutional  study  of  the  time  from  1780  to 
1830,  including  the  Confederation  and  Critical  Period  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  Constitution;  the  organization  of  the  government 
under  the  Constitution ; history  of  the  United  States  through 
the  period  of  dominant  foreign  influence,  and  the  history  of  our 
Territorial  expansion.  Lectures,  with  notes,  required  readings  and 
reports.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  sufficient  preparation. 
Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term.  Professor  Lindley. 

11.  United  States  History. 

A political  and  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States  from 
1830  to  1876,  including  a study  of  the  great  Compromises,  showing 
both  the  growth  of  sectionalism  and  the  unfolding  of  the  national 
spirit;  the  Slavery  Question;  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 
Lectures,  with  notes,  required  readings  and  reports.  Open  to  all 
students  who  have  had  sufficient  preparation.  Daily,  10 :50  a.  m.. 
Spring  term.  Professor  Lindley. 

12.  Philosophy  of  History. 

This  is  a study  of  Guizot’s  History  of  European  Civilization, 
from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  French  Revolution  with  Hegel,  Draper, 
Morris,  Adams,  Balmes,  Flint  and  others  for  reference.  Knight’s 
edition  of  Guizot  is  used  as  the  text.  Daily,  8 a.  m..  Spring  term, 
1909.  Professor  Hodgin. 

13.  History  of  Education. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make,  from  an  historical  point 
of  view,  a brief  elementary  study  of  the  evolution  of  education.  At- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  theories  of  life  underlying  the  systems 
of  education  developed  by  different  peoples  through  progressive 
stages  of  civilization.  Davidson’s  History  of  Education  will  be  used 
as  a basis.  Supplementary  lectures  will  be  given  and  readings  re- 
quired from  the  educational  classics,  the  Great  Educators  Series, 
and  other  related  works.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term,  1908. 
Professor  Hodgin. 

Courses  in  Political  Economy. 

14.  Economic  Theory. 

A study  in  Economic  Principles,  Fetter’s  Principles  of  Econom- 
ics being  used  as  a basis.  From  time  to  time,  special  subjects  are 
assigned  to  members  of  the  class,  and  oral  or  written  reports  are 
required.  These  reports  are  discussed  by  the  class.  Daily,  8 a.  m.. 
Fall  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 

15.  Public  Economics. 

A study  of  some  of  the  practical  questions  of  Public  Economics. 
Reports  and  discussions  will  be  had  as  in  the  previous  course.  Lec- 
tures will  be  given  and  references  made  to  the  works  of  various 
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authors  and  to  the  Reports  of  the  States,  the  United  States,  and  of 
various  institutions.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  14  or 
its  equivalent.  Daily,  8 a.  m..  Winter  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 

Courses  in  Political  and  Social  Science. 

16.  American  Government. 

A study  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  Legislative,  Judicial 
and  Executive  departments  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  local  and  State  governments.  This  course, 
or  its  equivalent,  is  required  of  all  students  taking  History  as  a 
major.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 

17.  Comparative  Government. 

This  course  embodies  a comparative  study  of  the  constitutions 
of  the  leading  European  States,  especially  England,  France,  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States. 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Prof. 
Lindley. 

18.  Sociology. 

A course  intended  to  give  a theory  of  the  nature,  structure 
and  growth  of  human  society,  and  an  introduction  to  the  principles 
of  sociology.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Professor  Lindley. 

19.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. 

A study  of  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
other  nations  since  1776,  including  our  relations  with  Spain  during 
the  Tate  Spanish  war.  Text-book,  lectures  and  library  readings. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  Courses  10  and  11,  or  their  equiva- 
lent. Alternates  with  Course  12.  Daily,  8 a.  m..  Spring  term,  1908. 
Professor  Hodgin. 

20.  Elements  of  International  Law. 

A study  of  the  Nature  and  History  of  International  Law,  and 
the  Laws  of  Peace,  War  and  Neutrality.  Recent  tendencies  in 
the  development  of  International  law.  Text,  lectures  and  read- 
ing references.  Open  to  all  students  with  sufficient  preparation  in 
History  and  Political  Science.  Alternates  with  Course  13.  Daily, 
10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term,  1909.  Professor  Hodgin. 

For  Courses  in  Church  History,  see  Department  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Interpretation. 

Thesis  Writing. 

That  the  student  may  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  forms  of  historical  composition,  and  acquire  some  training  in 
the  collection  and  organization  of  historical  materials,  each  member 
of  a history  class  is  required  to  present,  each  term,  a carefully  pre- 
pared paper,  or  pursue  some  problems  of  independent  historical 
investigation  on  some  topic  connected  with  the  term’s  work. 
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History  Club. 

Since  1888  there  has  been  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  History,  a club  of  students,  meeting  regularly  for 
the  study  of  current  topics  and  for  the  pursuit  of  some  line  of  his- 
torical investigation.  The  club  is  a member  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  and  receives  all  of  its  publications.  It  has  ac- 
cumulated a Department  Library  of  about  500  volumes,  which  it 
has  incorporated  with  the  College  Library. 

III.  Department  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

PROFESSOR  KAMINSKI. 

Students  who  make  Greek  their  major  are  expected  to 
take  all  the  courses  outlined  below,  and,  in  addition.  Course 
6,  in  Department  of  History ; they  are  urged  to  take  Course 
5,  in  Department  of  Philosophy,  and  this  may  be  substituted 
for  any  five-hour  course  in  Greek;  they  are  also  requested 
to  take  as  much  Latin  as  possible. 

Courses  8,  10,  12,  16,  18  require  no  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  are  open  to  all  students. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  Courses  9,  11,  14,  any  one 
of  which  may  be  applied  on  a history  major. 

Courses  in  Greek. 

1,  2,  3.  Elementary  Greek. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  White’s  First  Greek 
Book  or  some  similar  text-book;  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
Xenophon’s  Anabasis  I and  II  are  read,  with  weekly  exercises  in 
prose  composition  based  on  the  text.  Daily  during  the  year,  10:50 
a.  m. 

4.  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  III  and  IV. 

With  prose  composition  once  a week.  Daily,  Fall  term,  9:10 
a.  m. 

5.  Selected  Orations  of  Lysias. 

History  of  the  development  of  Greek  oratory;  Greek  legal  an- 
tiquities; prose  composition.  Daily,  Winter  term,  9:10  a.  m. 

6.  Homer,  Iliad  I-VI. 

Homeric  life,  language  and  verse.  Daily,  Spring  term,  9:10 
a.  m. 

7.  Selections  from  the  Odyssey. 

A rapid  reading  course.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  Fall 
term,  8 a.  m. 
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8.  Topography  of  Athens. 

Gardner’s  ‘‘Ancient  Athens”  will  be  the  principal  work  used. 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  Fall  term,  8 a.  m. 

9.  The  History  of  the  Persian  War. 

Selected  portions  of  Herodotus  VII-IX  will  be  read  and  mod- 
ern Greek  historians  compared.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday. 
Winter  term,  8 a.  m. 

10.  History  of  Greek  Sculpture. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Winter  term,  8 a.  m. 

11.  The  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

A course  similar  to  9,  based  on  selected  portions  of  Thucydides. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  Spring  term,  8 a.  m. 

12.  History  of  Greek  Sculpture,  Continued. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Spring  term,  8 a.  m. 

13.  Plato,  Apology  and  Crito. 

Life  and  times  of  Socrates.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  Fall 
term,  10:50  a.  m. 

14.  Demosthenes’  De  Corona. 

The  conflict  between  Athens  and  Philip.  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
Fall  term,  10:50  a.  m. 

15.  Sophocles,  Two  Plays. 

Doerpf eld’s  theory  of  the  Greek  theater.  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Friday,  Winter  term,  10:50  a.  m. 

16.  History  of  Greek  Architecture. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Winter  term,  10:50  a.  m. 

17.  History  of  Greek  Tragedy. 

Careful  study  of  one  play  of  Aeschylus.  Rapid  reading  of  one 
play  of  Euripides.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  Spring  term, 
10:50  a.  m. 

IS.  History  of  Greek  Architecture,  Continued. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Spring  term,  10:50  a.  m. 


IV.  Department  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

PROFESSOR  CHASE. 

MISS  FURNAS. 

The  entrance  requirements  in  Latin  are  found  on  a 
preceding  page  of  this  catalogue.  Students  taking  Latin 
as  a major  study,  read  Latin  for  at  least  three  years  after 
entering  the  Freshman  class.  After  completion  of  the 
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Freshman  year,  students  may  elect  any  of  the  courses 
offered  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  they  are 
competent  to  pursue.  All  courses,  unless  it  is  otherwise 
specified,  meet  five  hours  a week. 

The  aims  of  the  Department  of  Latin  may  be  stated 
briefly  as  follows: 

First,  to  make  it  possible  for  students  with  fair  prep- 
aration to  enter  at  once  upon  an  appreciative  enjoyment  of 
a great  literature  and  gain  a general  acquaintance  with  the 
life  and  thought  of  the  Romans,  thus  offering,  through  a 
wide  range  of  reading,  an  attractive  line  of  elective  work  to 
those  who  may  not  contemplate  taking  Latin  as  a major 
study.  But,  as  the  work  of  the  preparatory  schools  in  mak- 
ing students  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  language 
is,  at  best,  inadequate,  considerable  attention  will  be  given 
to  this  during  the  first  year.  Prose  composition,  gram- 
matical review  and  a more  careful  study  of  syntax  will  be 
given  considerable  attention  to  the  end  that  students,  by  the 
close  of  this  year,  may  be  in  a position  to  read  rapidly, 
and  with  attention  given  almost  entirely  to  the  finer  points 
of  literary  criticism  and  other  matters  of  a more  general 
interest. 

Second,  as  few  separate  courses  in  Roman  history  or 
antiquities  will  be  offered,  very  considerable  attention  will 
be  given  these  subjects  in  connection  with  the  general 
reading  courses.  This  department  believes  most  strongly 
that  a deficiency  of  information  here  is  fatal  to  that  com- 
prehension of  Roman  life  and  thought  and  institutions 
which  forms  so  large  a part  of  the  culture  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  Latin.  General  lectures  upon  these  sub- 
jects will  be  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  department,  and 
will  be  supplemented  by  the  work  in  the  Latin  Club  and  by 
that  offered  by  the  departments  of  Greek  and  History. 

Third,  there  are  two  classes  of  students  whom  it  is 
especially  desired  to  attract.  It  is  felt  that,  in  addition  to 
those  whose  principal  interest  lies  in  the  work  in  this  de- 
partment, more  students  who  have  completed  the  required 
preparatory  work  should  keep  fresh  their  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  elect  from  time  to  time  courses  in  this  field;  it 
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is  certainly  a misfortune  to  have  the  work  of  the  prepara- 
tory years  to  so  large  an  extent  lost.  The  interests  of  such 
students  will  be  carefully  conserved. 

Fourth,  this  department  believes  that  in  view  of  the 
large  demand  for  trained  teachers  of  Latin,  considerable 
effort  should  be  made  to  properly  equip  those  who  intend 
to  teach.  To  this  end  the  practical  questions  and  mooted 
problems  in  the  field  of  the  teaching  of  Latin  will  be  taken 
up  during  the  last  years  of  those  who  make  Latin  a major 
study. 

Courses  in  Latin. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Livy. 

Selections  from  Books  XXI  and  XXII  or  Book  I.  The  read- 
ing will  be  accompanied  with  prose  composition  based  upon  the 
text.  Fall  term,  1 :45  p.  m.  Text,  Westcott's  Livy. 

2.  Cicero. 

De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia.  Wilkin’s  Primer  of  Latin  Liter- 
ature will  be  used  as  a basis  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  the 
literature.  1 :45  p.  m.,  Winter  term.  Text,  Bennett’s  De  Senectute 
and  De  Amicitia. 

3.  Tacitus. 

Germania  and  Agricola.  1 :45  p.  m.,  Spring  term.  Text,  Gude- 
man’s  Agricola  and  Germania. 

second  year. 

4.  Horace. 

The  Odes  and  Epodes.  This  course  is  entirely  literary  in  its 
character  and  is,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the  most  important  of- 
fered. It  is  expected  that  students  will  become  thoroughly  familiar, 
through  repeated  translation  and  review,  with  the  more  beautiful 
of  the  odes,  committing  numerous  passages  to  memory.  Finished 
written  translations  will  be  required  from  time  to  time.  2:35  p.  m.. 
Fall  term. 

5.  Pliny’s  Letters. 

Practically  all  of  the  selections  in  Westcott’s  edition  will  be 
read.  One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  course  is  to  give 
students  a vivid  picture  of  the  life  and  conditions  at  Rome  in  the 
early  empire.  2 :35  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

6.  Terence. 

Several  of  the  plays  will  be  read,  one  with  great  care,  and  the 
others  rapidly  and  in  part  by  assigned  readings.  Careful  study  will 
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be  made  of  the  Roman  drama — its  origin  and  history,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  dramatic  performances.  2:35  p.  m.,  Spring  term. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

7.  The  Satires  of  Horace. 

The  principal  attention  will  be  directed  to  Horace’s  philosophy 
of  life  and  views  of  men  and  affairs.  The  development  of  the  satire 
as  a literary  form  and  Horace’s  debt  to  his  predecessors  will  be 
briefly  studied.  11 :40  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

8.  Cicero’s  Letters. 

This  course  is  primarily  historical,  and  the  letters  will  be  made 
the  basis  of  a careful  study  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  Civil 
war.  The  complete  edition  of  the  letters  will  be  used,  and  students 
will  be  expected  to  prepare  papers  on  subjects  assigned  them  in 
this  field.  11:40  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

9.  Plautus. 

Compare  Course  6 for  the  aims  of  this  course.  In  addition,  a 
careful  study  of  the  language  of  Plautus  will  be  made,  with  at- 
tention to  the  Sermo  Plebeius  and  Colloquial  Latin.  11 :40  a.  m.. 
Spring  term. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

The  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  will  alternate.  Thus, 
the  courses  marked  Third  Year  in  this  Catalogue  will  be  given  in 
1908-09,  and  those  marked  Fourth  Year  in  1907-08. 

10.  The  Satires  of  Juvenal. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  in  large  part  the  same  as  that  of 
Course  5 — to  picture  clearly  the  state  of  life  and  manners  of  the 
times,  Pliny  and  Juvenal  being  in  some  respects  the  complement  of 
each  other.  11 :40  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

11.  The  Elegiac  Poets. 

Propertius,  Tibullus  and  Ovid.  The  literary  tendencies  during 
the  Augustan  age,  which  fostered  the  elegiac  school  of  writers,  will 
be  studied.  Characteristic  selections  from  these  three  writers,  suf- 
ficient to  give  a clear  knowledge  of  their  style  and  content,  will 
be  read.  11 :40  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

12.  Roman  Private  Life  and  Roman  Administration. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  desire  to  take  two  and  three- 
hour  courses,  this  course  will  be  divided,  the  time  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  being  devoted  to  Private  Life,  and  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays  to  Roman  Administration.  Photographs  and 
slides  will  be  used,  and  in  every  way  the  attempt  will  be  made  to 
make  vivid  and  real  the  private  and  public  life  of  the  Romans. 
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This  course  may  be  open,  at  the  option  of  the  instructor,  to  all 
who  have  completed  the  work  of  the  first  year.  11 :40  a.  m..  Spring 
term. 

ROMAN  AND  GREEK  HISTORY. 

For  these  courses,  which  Latin  students  are  expected  to  take,  if 
they  have  not  already  had  them,  see  announcements  by  the  De- 
partment of  History. 

THE  LATIN  CLUB. 

A working  club,  formed  of  the  more  advanced  students  of 
Latin,  meets  bi-weekly  throughout  the  year.  Each  year  some  such 
subject  as  the  following  is  studied — Roman  private  life,  Roman 
administration,  Roman  law,  problems  in  Roman  history,  history  of 
the  literature,  etc.  Systematic  work,  requiring,  however,  little  extra 
work  from  each  individual,  is  done,  and  members  prepare  numerous 
short  papers.  The  club  is  thus  a most  important  supplement  to  the 
regular  work.  Its  organization  is  entirely  informal. 

V.  Department  of  German. 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES. 

PROFESSOR  HOLE. 

MISS  HILL. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America,  the  primary  objects  of  this  course 
are  linguistic  discipline  and  literary  culture.  Hence,  in  the 
elementary  subjects  accuracy  and  facility  of  translation  are 
sought  by  means  of  careful  grammatical  drill  and  copious 
reading.  In  the  second  year  some  classic  and  modem 
materpieces  are  read,  and  linguistic  discipline  continues 
in  conscientious  and  idiomatic  translation.  Composition 
forms  an  important  element  in  the  instruction,  and  oral 
practice  is  considered  a valuable  auxiliary.  Especial  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  acquiring  a correct  pronunciation. 
By  the  third  year  the  student  should  have  acquired  sufficient 
mastery  of  the  language  to  be  able  to  use  it  readily.  Liter- 
ature is  now  read  for  its  own  sake,  translation  being  grad- 
ually discontinued.  In  the  advanced  courses  systematic 
study  of  the  history  of  the  literature  is  undertaken,  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  for  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the 
earlier  literary  forms,  and  an  outlook  is  given  into  the  great 
field  of  comparative  grammar  and  philology. 

The  Deutscher  Verein  is  an  informal  organization, 
meeting  bi-weekly.  It  offers  to  members  of  the  advanced 
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classes  opportunity  for  supplementary  practice  in  speaking, 
writing  and  hearing  German.  Topics  from  German  daily 
life,  legends,  literary  and  political  history,  etc.,  are  treated 
in  brief  papers  and  oral  discussions. 

Courses  in  German. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Guerber’s  Maerchen  und  Erzaehlungen  II,  Daily,  8 a.  m.  and 
11 :40  a.  m,  Fall  term. 

2.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Storm’s  Immensee  and  Heyse’s  U Arrahhiata.  Daily,  8 a.  m. 
and  11:40  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

3.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Bernhardt’s  Novelletten-Bibliothek  I.  Daily,  8 a.  m.  and  11 :40 
a.  m..  Spring  term. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

4.  General  Reading. 

Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell;  Stories  by  Heyse  or  others;  Syntax 
and  Composition.  Daily,  10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

5.  General  Reading. 

Lessing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Historical  Prose,  such  as : 
Freytag,  Aus  dem  J ahrhundert  des  Grossen  Krieges,  or  Sybel,  Die 
Erhebung  Euro  pas  gegen  Napoleon  I;  Syntax  and  Composition. 
Daily,  10  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

6.  General  Reading. 

Goethe,  Hermann  und  Dorothea;  Lyric  Poetry,  Composition. 
Daily,  10  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

7a.  Life  of  Schiller. 

Schiller’s  Poems  and  Ballads  and  one  or  two  dramas ; Informal 
Lectures  on  Schiller’s  Life  and  Works.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, 10:50  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

7b.  German  Prose  Composition. 

Prose  Composition.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10:50  a.  m..  Fall 
term. 

8.  Life  of  Lessing. 

Lessing,  Emilia  Galotti,  Nathan  der  Weise.  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, Friday,  10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term. 
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9.  Nineteenth  Century  Authors. 

This  course  is  varied  in  alternate  years  and  may  be  elected  two 
years  in  succession.  Such  authors  as  Freytag,  Hauptmann,  Suder- 
mann,  Scheffel,  Keller,  K.  F.  Meyer,  will  be  read.  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, Friday,  10:50  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

Advanced  Courses. 

10.  Life  of  Goethe. 

Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  Werther,  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit; 
Lyric  Poems;  Informal  Lectures.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday, 
2 :35  p.  m. 

11.  Goethe. 

Lyric  Poems;  Iphigenie,  Tasso.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday, 
2 :35  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

12.  Goethe. 

Faust,  with  collateral  reading.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday, 
2 :35  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

13.  Gothic. 

Wright’s  Gothic  Primer;  Outline  History  of  German  Lan- 
guage. Tuesday  and  Thursday,  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  and  Spring 
terms.  (Not  given  1907-08.) 

14.  Middle  High  German. 

Wright’s  Middle  High  German  Primer;  Das  Nibelungenlied; 
Poems  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  Tuesday  and  Thursday, 
9:10  a.  m..  Winter  and  Spring  terms.  (Not  given  1907-08.) 

15.  Advanced  Prose  Composition  and  Conversation. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

VI.  Department  of  Romance  Languages. 

professor  CHARLES. 

MISS  HILL. 

MRS.  BALLARD. 

The  aims  in  view  in  this  department  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  outlined  under  the  Department  of  German, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  introduction  of  Span- 
ish into  the  course  of  study  is  largely  in  response  to  the 
demand  resulting  from  the  recent  active  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  problems  of  international  interest. 
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Courses  in  French. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Whitney’s  Introductory  French  Reader.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Fall 
term. 

2.  Grammar  and  Reading. 

Sand,  La  Mare  au  Diable;  Daudet,  Contes;  Labiche,  Le  Voyage 
de  M.  Perrichon;  Grammar  and  Composition.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m.. 
Winter  term. 

3.  General  Reading. 

Sarcey,  Le  Siege  de  Paris;  Merimee,  Colomha;  Racine,  Esther; 
Grammar  and  Composition.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

second  year. 

4.  Masterpieces  of  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 
Corneille,  Le  Cid;  Moliere,  UAvare,  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules; 

Racine,  Athalie,  Phedre.  Required  readings  from  Petit  de  Julle- 
ville’s  Lecons  de  la  Litterature  Francaise.  Composition.  Daily, 
11 :40  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

5.  Masterpieces,  Continued. 

Bossuet;  Boileau;  La  Fontaine,  Fables;  Voltaire,  Zadig; 
Beaumarchais,  Le  Barbier  de  Seville,  Composition.  Daily,  11 :40 
a.  m..  Winter  term. 

6.  Nineteenth  Century  French. 

Hugo,  Hernani,  Poesies;  Balzac,  Eugenie  Grande t;  Lamartine, 
Graziella;  Loti,  Pecheur  d'lslande;  Daudet,  Tartarin  de  Taras  con; 
other  modern  French.  Daily,  11 :40  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

Courses  in  Spanish. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

7.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Victoria  y Otros  Cuentos.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Mrs. 
Ballard. 

8.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Antonio  de  Trueba,  Casilda;  Alarcon,  El  Capitdn  Veneno. 
Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term.  Mrs.  Ballard. 

9.  Reading  and  Composition. 

Galdos,  Marianela.  Sight  reading.  Benito  de  Palermo,  La 
Caja  de  Oro;  Emilia  Pardo  Bozan,  El  Decimo.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m.. 
Spring  term.  Mrs.  Ballard. 
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VII.  Department  of  English  and  Literature. 

PROF.  W.  N.  TRUEBLOOD. 

PROF.  ELBERT  RUSSELL.  ' 

MISS  CLARA  BROWN. 

This  department  comprises  courses  in  English  and 
American  Literature,  Biblical  Literature,  Literary  Art, 
Rhetoric  and  Composition,  Anglo-Saxon,  Early  English, 
Middle  English  and  Modern  English;  with  Supplementary 
Reading  Courses. 

Courses  in  Literature. 

1.  The  Essay. 

Studies  in  the  Philosophical,  Critical  and  Aesthetic  Essay. 
These  studies  will  be  made  from  famous  types ; selections  from 
Bacon,  Addison,  Lamb,  Stevenson,  Arnold,  Warner,  Renan.  They 
will  emphasize  the  Essay  as  a literary  product.  Daily,  2:35  p.  m.. 
Fall  term.  (Not  given  1907-08.)  Professor  Trueblood. 

2.  Biblical  Literature. 

A study  of  the  elements  and  characteristic  forms  of  the  Bib- 
lical writings.  The  course  deals  mainly  with  the  Old  Testament, 
and  aims  to  enable  the  reader  of  the  English  Bible  to  appreciate  to 
a larger  extent  the  literary  beauty  and  power  of  the  Hebrew  writ- 
ings, and  so  to  realize  more  fully  their  spiritual  worth.  Fall  term, 
10:50  a.  m..  Professor  Russell. 

3.  The  English  Novel. 

These  studies  will  be  made  in  the  Realistic  Novel,  the  Ro- 
mantic Novel,  the  Historical  Novel,  and  will  emphasize  the  qualities 
and  forms  of  these,  as  species  of  Prose  Fiction.  Daily,  2:35  p.  m.. 
Spring  term.  Professor  Trueblood. 

4.  New  Testament  Literature. 

A general  survey  of  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament.  (For 
a description  of  the  Course,  see  under  Department  of  Biblical  Liter- 
ature and  Interpretation,  on  a subsequent  page.)  Spring  term, 
10:00  a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

5.  The  Book  of  Isaiah. 

(For  description  of  the  Course  see  under  Department  of  Bib- 
lical Literature  and  Interpretation,  on  a subsequent  page.)  Winter 
term,  10:50  a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

6.  The  Elements  of  Poetry. 

This  is  a course  in  the  Nature,  Qualities  and  Forms  of  Poetry, 
for  which  Stedman^s  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry  is  used  as 
a text.  Daily,  10:00  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Professor  Trueblood. 
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7.  The  Law  and  Technique  of  the  Drama. 

Author,  Woodbridge ; supplemented  by  illustrative  studies 
(Whole  Dramas)  from  the  English,  French  and  German  Drama. 
Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Fall  term.  Professor  Trueblood. 

8.  The  Poets. 

A course  in  English  and  American  Poetry.  For  1907-08  ten 
poems  from  each  of  these  authors : Longfellow,  Holmes,  Whittier, 

Kipling,  Mrs.  Browning;  studied  for  characteristics  of  the  author, 
and  general  poetic  values.  Daily,  2:35  p.  m..  Winter  term.  Pro- 
fessor Trueblood. 

9.  Philosophical  Literature. 

A course  in  two  parts:  (a)  The  Philosophy  of  English  Liter- 

ature— Bascom.  (b)  Education — Spencer.  Daily,  10  a.  m..  Winter 
term.  Professor  Trueblood. 

10.  The  English  Drama. 

A course  in  the  Shakespearian  Drama;  Studied  for  the  form 
and  quality  of  the  English  Drama  as  contrasted  with  the  Classical. 
Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Winter  term.  Professor  Trueblood. 

11.  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

A course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  logical  composition. 
Text,  Baldwin’s  College  Manual  of  Rhetoric.  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, 9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Miss  Brown. 

12.  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

A course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  literary  composition. 
Text,  Baldwin’s  College  Manual  of  Rhetoric.  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, 9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term.  Miss  Brown. 


Courses  in  the  English  Language. 

13.  Anglo-Saxon. 

(1)  Studies  in  the  elements  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language — 
Phonology,  Etymology  and  Syntax.  (2)  Selections  from  the  An- 
glo-Saxon Gospels,  Chronicle,  Homilies,  Alfred’s  Bede.  Text, 
Cook’s  First  Book  in  Old  English.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Fall  term. 
Professor  Trueblood. 

14.  Beowulf  (1150-1350). 

Text,  Harrison  and  Sharp.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term. 
Professor  Trueblood. 

15.  Early  and  Middle  English  (1150-1550). 

Early  English  Romances.  Studies  (philological  and  linguistic) 
in  the  Ancren  Riwle,  Ormulum,  Wycliffe,  Chaucer,  Malory,  Ascham. 
Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Professor  Trueblood. 
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16.  Syntax  and  Idioms. 

The  matter  of  this  course  is  mainly  post-Shakespearian  idioms, 
but  wherever  necessary  for  foundation  or  explanation  of  peculiari- 
ties, it  reaches  backward,  even  into  Anglo-Saxon.  The  course  was 
designed  for  only  advanced  students  of  the  language  but  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  adapt  it,  as  much  as  possible  without 
changing  its  basis,  to  the  needs  of  the  teacher  of  Modern  English. 
Daily,  3 :25  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

17.  History  of  the  Evolution  of  the  English  Language. 

Studies  in  Lounsbury’s  English  Language,  with  comparisons 
with  Marsh,  Latham,  Emerson  and  others.  Daily,  3 :25  p.  m..  Fall 
term.  Professor  Trueblood. 

Allied  Courses : For  students  in  Anglo-Saxon : History, 

Courses  2 and  8;  and  German,  Courses  1 and  2.  For  students  in 
Literature : German,  Courses  3 and  4 ; Greek,  Courses  5,  9,  10 ; 

Latin,  Courses  6,  8;  Philosophy,  Courses  2,  6,  8. 

18.  The  Modern  Short  Story. 

Studies  in  the  Short  Story,  as  a literary  form.  Daily,  2 :35  p.  m., 
Spring  term.  (Not  given  1907-08.)  Professor  Trueblood. 

19.  Experiments  in  Literary  Forms. 

A year’s  course  of  experiments  in  the  production  of  literary 
forms,  as  follows : 

a.  Practical  studies  in  the  personal  and  the  impersonal  Essay. 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  11 :40  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Professor  True- 
blood. 

b.  Practical  studies  in  the  Ballad,  Parable,  Short  Story,  and 
Novel.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  11 :40  a.  m..  Winter  term.  Pro- 
fessor Trueblood. 

c.  Practical  studies  in  the  Drama  and  Journalism.  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays,  11:40  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Professor  Trueblood. 

The  Anglican  Club. 

This  club  was  established  some  years  ago  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
Department  of  English,  and  has  been  in  successful  operation  since. 

It  is  a literary  organization  of  limited  membership,  designed  to 
afford  opportunity  to  those  specially  interested  in  the  study  and 
production  of  literature,  for  more  thorough  investigation  of  stand- 
ard works,  and  more  thorough  culture  of  natural  tastes  and  quali- 
ties. 

It  is  organized  on  the  club  basis,  and  thus  frees  itself  from 
formality,  and  secures  to  its  members  the  utmost  liberty  consistent 
with  dignity  and  order.  It  meets  semi-monthly.  Its  sessions  are 
two  hours  in  length. 
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VIII.  Department  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation. 

PROFESSOR  RUSSELL. 

MR.  KENWORTHY. 

The  work  of  this  Department  is  arranged  to  give  a 
practical  knowledge  of  history,  literary  forms  and  thought 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  to  train  students  in  correct 
methods  of  Bible  study  and  interpretation.  The  courses 
will  require  as  high  intellectual  attainments  for  their  suc- 
cessful pursuit,  and  are  intended  to  give  as  effective  mental 
discipline,  as  corresponding  courses  in  other  lines  of  study. 
Yet  their  primary  purpose  will  be  to  teach  an  intelligent, 
Christian  attitude  to  the  problems  and  duties  of  life,  and  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  Christian  character. 

A Two- Years"  Course. 

Courses  1-9,  20  are  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
have  not  sufficient  preparation  to  enter  the  more  advanced  regular 
college  classes.  Young  men  and  young  women  who  can  do  the 
work  with  profit  will  be  admitted  to  these  courses,  regardless  of  the 
usual  college  entrance  requirements.  Together  with  allied  subjects 
they  provide  a two-years"  course  of  training  for  prospective  workers 
in  religious  lines,  who  are  unable  to  pursue  regular  college  courses. 

Graduate  Courses. 

The  number  of  students  desiring  graduate  Biblical  Work  in  a 
Friends’  institution  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  De- 
partment has  made  provision  to  satisfy  the  demand.  Opportunity 
for  advanced  work  in  the  subjects  indicated  below  is  offered  to 
graduate  students  in  conection  with  Courses  13,  17,  18,  20. 

1.  Church  History. 

2.  Old  Testament  Theology. 

3.  Biblical  Literature. 

4.  New  Testament  Theology. 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Bible. 

A study  of  the  date,  authorship,  purpose  and  history  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  a preparation  for  careful 
and  constructive  study  of  the  various  parts.  Fall  term,  10:50  a.  m. 
Mr.  Kenworthy. 

2.  The  Hebrew  Prophets. 

Studies  in  the  times,  character,  messages  and  writings  of  some 
of  the  Old  Testament  Prophets.  For  1907—08  the  work  will  be  in 
the  Minor  Prophets,  with  special  attention  paid  to  methods  of  study. 
Winter  term,  10  a.  m.  Mr.  Kenworthy. 
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3.  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  occasion,  purpose,  contents  and  teaching  of  the  Epistle 
and  its  relation  to  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Spring  term,  11 :40 
a.  m.  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

4.  Ancient  Oriental  History. 

This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  Courses  5 and  6. 
It  covers  the  rise  and  development  of  the  empires  in  the  Nile  and 
Tigro-Euphrates  valleys,  with  special  reference  to  the  history  of 
Palestine.  Fall  term,  11 :40  a.  m.  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

5.  6.  Hebrew  People. 

These  courses  cover  in  successive  steps  the  history  of  the  He- 
brew monarchies,  from  the  abortive  attempts  at  kingship  under 
the  Judges  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  and 
the  history  of  the  Jews  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  They 
embrace  a study  of  the  important  phases  of  the  social,  political  and 
religious  life  of  the  Hebrews,  and  some  notice  of  the  contemporary 
history  of  the  surrounding  nations.  Winter  and  Spring  terms,  8 
a.  m.  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

7.  The  Life  of  Paul. 

A study  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  great  missionary  apostle, 
in  relation  to  the  Graeco-Roman  world  in  the  first  century  A.  D., 
and  the  rise,  spread  and  development  of  the  Christian  Church.  Fall 
term,  9:10  a.  m.  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

8.  The  General  Epistles. 

A study  of  the  epistles  James,  Peter,  John  and  Jude.  Winter 
term,  11 :40  a.  m.  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

9.  Genesis. 

A study  of  the  composition,  literary  character,  contents  and 
religious  teaching  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  Spring  term,  10  a.  m. 
Mr.  Kenworthy. 

10.  New  Testament  Times. 

The  political  and  religious  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  Macca- 
bean  Age  to  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  Matthews’  History  of  New 
Testament  Times  in  Palestine  will  be  made  the  basis  of  the  work. 
The  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Jesus.  Fall  term,  10  a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

11.  12.  The  Life  of  Jesus. 

These  courses  aim  to  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  in  the  order  of  their  development,  and  a 
practical  conception  of  Christianity  as  revealed  in  them.  Stevens’ 
and  Burton’s  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  and  Burton’s  and  Matthews’ 
Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ  will  be  used  as  a basis 
for  the  work.  Winter  and  Spring  terms,  9:10  a.  m.  Professor 
Russell. 
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13.  Biblical  Literature. 

A study  of  the  elements  and  characteristic  forms  of  the  Bibli- 
cal writings.  The  course  deals  mainly  with  the  Old  Testament,  and 
aims  to  enable  the  reader  of  the  English  Bible  to  appreciate  to  a 
larger  extent  the  literary  beauty  and  power  of  the  Hebrew  writings, 
and  so  to  realize  more  fully  their  spiritual  worth.  Fall  term,  10:50 
a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

Prerequisite : One  year  of  College  English  Literature. 

14.  The  Book  of  Isaiah. 

A study  of  the  historical  setting,  chronological  order,  literary 
form  and  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  of  this  book.  Winter 
term,  10:50  a.  m.  Given  alternately  with  Course  15.  Professor 
Russell. 

15.  Job. 

A study  of  the  date,  authorship  and  purpose;  literary  form  and 
teaching  of  the  book.  Winter  term,  10:50  a.  m.  (Not  given  1907- 
OS. ) Professor  Russell. 

16.  New  Testament  Literature. 

A study  of  the  authorship,  occasion,  purpose  and  contents  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testam^ent.  Spring  term,  10  a.  m.  Given 
alternately  with  Course  17.  (Not  given  1907-08).  Professor  Russell. 

17.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

The  authorship,  date,  intended  readers,  purpose,  contents  and 
teaching  of  the  Epistle.  Spring  term,  11 :40  a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

18.  Church  History. 

A general  outline  of  the  religious  aspect  of  the  chief  events  of 
Christian  History,  especially  the  spread,  organization  and  doctrines 
of  the  Church.  Fall  term,  8 a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

Prerequisite:  Roman  and  Mediaeval  History. 

19.  History  of  Friends. 

A study  of  the  condition  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  the  organi- 
zation and  fundamental  doctrines.  Spring  term,  10:50  a.  m.  Pro- 
fessor Russell. 

20.  Old  Testament  Theology. 

The  course  will  be  a study  of  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  Old  Testament.  Winter  term,  11:40  a.  m. 
Professor  Russell. 

Prerequisite:  Three  Old  Testament  Courses. 

21.  New  Testament  Greek. 

(For  description  of  this  course,  see  under  Department  of 
Greek.) 
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22.  Methods  of  Religious  Work. 

A course  of  homiletics,  pastoral  work  and  church  work.  One 
hour  a week.  Spring  term,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Wednesday.  Professor 
Russell  and  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

IX.  Department  of  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

PROF.  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD. 

The  work  in  Elocution  and  Oratory  embraces  class  in- 
struction in  Elocution,  Oratory,  Forensics  and  readings 
from  Shakespeare.  In  addition  to  this,  special  individual 
drill  is  given  in  preparation  for  public  exercises,  for  ora- 
torical contests,  and  in  preparation  for  debates. 

Description  of  Courses. 

1.  Orations. 

Students  recite  selections  from  the  best  authors.  Study  of 
Webster’s  first  Bunker  Hill  speech,  and  eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jef- 
ferson, and  Grady’s  orations.  These  orations  are  analyzed,  and 
the  best  parts  are  committed  and  delivered.  Each  member  is  re- 
quired to  write  and  deliver  before  the  class  an  original  literary 
production.  Three  hours  each  week  (Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday),  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

2.  Orthoepy. 

Organs  of  Speech.  English  Sounds,  Articulation,  Pronuncia- 
tion. Daily  readings  and  recitations.  Original  orations  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  Three  hours  each  week  (Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday),  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

3.  Vocal  Expression  (a). 

Elements  of  Quality  and  Force.  Special  attention  given  to 
principles  of  action  as  applied  to  oratorical  selections.  Original 
oration  from  each  student.  Three  hours  (Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday),  10:50  a.  m.,  and  2:35  p.  m..  Fall  term.  (Fulton  and  True- 
blood’s  “Practical  Elocution”  and  “Standard  Selections.”) 

4.  Vocal  Expression  (b). 

Elements  of  Pitch  and  Time.  Daily  readings  and  recitations. 
Original  orations.  Three  hours  (Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday), 
10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

5.  Oratory. 

Study  of  great  orators  of  Europe  and  America.  Orations  and 
extempore  speeches  by  members  of  class  on  subjects  relating  to 
these  orators.  In  addition,  one  or  more  Shakespearean  plays  are 
studied  for  their  oratorical  value.  This  course  must  be  preceded 
by  the  first  three  courses  or  their  equivalents.  Three  hours  (Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday),  1:45  p.  m..  Fall  term. 
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6.  Shakespeare  (a). 

Reading  and  Critical  Study  of  Shakespeare’s  Macbeth,  Tem- 
pest, and  one  classical  play  from  the  modern  drama.  This  course 
must  be  preceded  by  the  first  three  courses  or  their  equivalents. 
Three  hours  (Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday),  1:45  p.  m..  Winter 
term. 

7.  Shakespeare  (&). 

Study  of  Hamlet  and  King  Lear  or  Othello.  This  course  must 
be  preceded  by  the  first  three  courses  or  equivalents.  Three  hours 
(Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday),  1:45  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

8.  Debates. 

Any  student  will  be  admitted.  Debates  in  groups  of  four. 
Each  debater  will  submit  a brief  of  the  argument  presented.  Three 
hours,  men’s  class  (Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday),  11:40  a.  m. ; 
two  hours,  women’s  class  (Tuesday  and  Thursday),  3:25  p.  m.. 
Fall  term. 

9.  Art  of  Debate. 

Two  hour  course.  Arguments  one  hour,  text-book  (Alden) 
one  hour.  Men’s  class  (Tuesday  and  Thursday),  1:45  p.  m. 
Women’s  class  (Tuesday  and  Thursday),  2:35  p.  rn..  Winter  term. 

10.  Debates. 

Course  in  Arguments.  Two  hours  (Tuesday  and  Thursday), 
11 :40  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

11.  Oratorical  Analysis. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  from  all  classes  who 
contemplate  entering  the  oratorical  contest  in  the  Fall  term  of  the 
following  year.  Analysis  of  masterpiece  orations.  Original  oration 
required.  Two  hours  (Tuesday  and  Thursday),  2:35  p.  m..  Spring 
term. 

12.  Bible  Readings. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  make  a 
special  study  of  oral  readings  from  the  Bible.  Application  of 
Quality,  Force,  Pitch,  Time,  Emphasis,  Quantity  and  Rhythm  will 
be  made  to  selections  throughout  the  Bible,  with  the  effort  to  show 
the  best  method  of  reading  such  selections  before  public  assemblies. 
(Tuesday  and  Thursday),  8 a.  m..  Spring  term. 

Prizes. 

As  an  incentive  to  superior  excellence  in  the  work  of  this  de- 
partment, the  following  prizes  are  open  for  competition  to  mem- 
bers of  all  classes  of  the  College : 

1.  Prize  in  Oratory. 

This  prize,  given  by  Samuel  C.  Cowgill,  ’64,  is  fifty  dollars 
and  is  awarded  to  the  student  who  obtains  first  place  in  the  Annual 
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Oratorical  College  Contest,  on  condition  that  he  shall  not  rank  be- 
low third  place  in  the  State  Oratorical  Contest. 

2.  Prize  in  Debate. 

Aman  Moore,  a former  student,  places  yearly  $100  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Department  of  Oratory  and  Debating,  to  divide  as  the 
department  desires. 

3.  The  Seabury  Prize. 

Misses  Mary  and  Helen  Seabury,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  offer 
$25  to  the  student  or  students  preparing  the  best  essays  on  the 
general  subject  of  Peace  and  Arbitration.  The  Faculty  has  decided 
to  divide  the  money  into  two  prizes, — one  of  $15,  and  one  of  $10, 
to  be  prepared  on  the  general  subject  indicated.  The  manuscripts 
are  to  be  submitted  not  later  than  February  1 of  each  year. 

The  Oratorical  Association. 

The  Oratorical  Association  is  an  organization  composed  of  stu- 
dents from  each  of  the  College  classes.  Each  class  has  representa- 
tives in  the  primary  contest,  held  at  the  College  during  the  Fall 
term.  The  student  who  is  awarded  first  place  in  this  contest  repre- 
sents the  College  at  the  State  Oratorical  Contest  at  Indianapolis. 

X.  Department  of  Pure  Mathematics. 

PROFESSOR  MENDENHALL. 

MR.  HADLEY. 

MR.  WILSON. 

The  course  in  Mathematics  offers  wide  latitude  to  the 
Student  who  wishes  to  prepare  to  teach  or  to  pursue  ad- 
vanced work  in  Astronomy  or  Mathematical  Physics. 

The  courses  are  not  short  and  smattering,  but  are  more 
extended  and  are  designed  to  give  good  drill  and  thorough 
knowledge. 

Graduates  of  the  course  will  find  their  work  credited 
at  any  of  the  largest  universities  where  they  may  wish  to 
pursue  graduate  work  in  the  same  line. 

Courses  in  Mathematics. 

1.  Solid  Geometry. 

A study  of  propositions  concerning  lines  and  planes  in  space, 
polyhedrons,  cylinders,  cones  and  the  sphere,  with  numerous  orig- 
inal exercises.  Daily,  two  sections,  8 and  11 :40  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

2.  College  Algebra. 

(a)  A brief  review  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Algebra, 
such  as  factoring,  surds  and  imaginaries,  systems  of  quadratic  equa- 
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tions,  inequalities,  proportion  and  variation.  (&)  A further  study 
which  will  include  progressions,  development  of  functions  in  series, 
logarithms,  theory  of  equations,  permutations  and  combinations, 
probability  and  determinants.  Credit  upon  this  term's  Algebra  will 
not  be  given  for  work  done  in  high  schools,  except  upon  certificate 
showing  in  full  the  scope  which  has  been  covered  by  the  pupil  and 
his  grades  therein.  Daily,  8 and  11 :40  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry. 

The  trigonometric  functions  of  an  angle,  and  the  equations  ex- 
pressing their  relations,  with  practice  in  proving  trigonometric  iden- 
tities. The  principles  are  applied  in  the  solution  of  triangles;  prob- 
lems are  selected,  partly  from  text-books,  partly  from  assigned  field 
work.  This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Course  1.  Daily,  two  sec- 
tions, 8 and  11 :40  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

4.  Analytic  Geometry. 

A study  of  the  geometric  equivalents  of  Algebraic  equations  of 
the  first  and  second  degrees,  containing  one,  two  or  three  unknown 
quantities,  with  a few  of  the  more  interesting  and  important  Higher 
Plane  Curves.  This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1 and  3. 
Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

5.  Analytic  Geometry. 

Course  5 is  a continuation  of  Course  4,  and  completes  the  dis- 
cussion of  conic  sections  and  the  related  surfaces  and  solids. 
Course  5 must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  3 and  4.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m.. 
Winter  term. 

6.  Differential  Calculus. 

The  method  of  rates  is  used  to  introduce  the  subject.  The 
significance  of  the  derivative,  the  formation  of  successive  deriva- 
tives and  the  theory  of  maxima  and  minima  are  dwelt  on  with 
special  emphasis.  The  principles  of  Integral  Calculus  and  practice 
in  integration  are  also  given  attention.  Course  6 must  be  preceded 
by  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4 and  5.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

7.  Integral  Calculus. 

This  course  includes  a review  of  and  advanced  work  in  Dif- 
ferential Calculus,  the  theory  of  limits,  the  discussion  of  plane 
curves,  areas,  surfaces  and  solids.  Course  7 must  be  preceded  by 
Course  6.  Daily,  9 :10  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

8.  Analytic  Mechanics. 

Force,  motion,  velocity,  acceleration,  friction,  work,  power  and 
energy  are  the  principal  subjects.  The  text  is  accompanied  by  a 
large  number  of  practical  problems.  Course  8 must  be  preceded 
by  Courses  6 and  7.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term. 
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9.  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

This  is  the  first  of  three  courses  constituting  a year’s  work  in 
Astronomy.  The  text-book  work  is  supplemented  by  essays  re- 
quiring investigation  by  the  studenl,  and  by  work  at  the  Observa- 
tory. Course  9 requires  only  Course  3 to  precede  it.  Daily,  1 :45 
p.  m.,  Fall  term. 

10.  Advanced  Trigonometry  and  Least  Squares. 

This  course  includes  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Engineering  As- 
tronomy and  an  introduction  to  the  method  of  Least  Squares  with 
problems  showing  method  of  application.  Course  10  requires 
Courses  3 and  9 to  precede  it.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

11.  Mathematical  Astronomy. 

This  course  leads  to  the  determination  of  latitude,  longitude 
and  time,  and  the  instrumental  work  and  computations  necessary 
for  correct  methods  and  results.  Instrumental  errors  are  obtained. 
Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  work  at  the  Observatory. 
Course  11  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  9 and  10.  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday,  8 a.  m..  Spring  term. 

12.  Insurance. 

A comprehensive  study  of  the  Actuarial  work  of  Life  Insur- 
ance. Daily,  8 a.  m..  Spring  term. 


XI.  Department  of  Civil  Engineering. 

professor  MCNOWN. 

PROFESSOR  SACKETT. 

MR.  WILSON. 

Entrance  requirements  are  the  same  as  specified  on 
pages  23-25,  except  that  a student  offering  the  equivalent  of 
only  two  years  of  daily  recitations  in  either  Latin,  Greek  or 
German  may  graduate  by  making  tv^o  additional  credits  in 
Applied  Mathematics,  i.  e,,  by  offering  for  graduation  forty 
credits,  eleven  of  which  shall  be  in  the  major  subject.  A 
student  offering  the  equivalent  of  only  one  year  of  Foreign 
Language  (preferably  German)  may  graduate  by  making 
four  additional  credits  in  Applied  Mathematics,  f.  e,,  by 
offering  for  graduation  forty-two  credits,  thirteen  of  which 
shall  be  in  the  major  subject.  The  prescribed  subjects  re- 
main the  same. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  a firm  foundation  for 
the  pursuit  of  the  most  advanced  technical  knowledge  or 
for  the  practice  of  civil  engineering. 
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Both  class  room  and  field  work  are  very  thorough  and 
receive  full  credit  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Cor- 
nell University,  or  University  of  Chicago. 

There  are  405  hours  of  field  and  recitation  work  in 
Land  and  Railroad  Surveying. 

The  analysis  of  roofs,  bridges  and  arches,  the  mechan- 
ics of  engineering  structures  and  the  designing  of  railway 
and  highway  bridges  and  girders  occupy  an  hour  a day  for 
one  year. 

Hydraulics,  involving  the  flow  of  water  through  ori- 
fices, pipes  and  conduits;  and  problems  in  water  supply 
and  sewerage,  including  a course  in  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Sanitary  Engineering,  continues  five  times  a week 
for  twenty-five  weeks. 

A year  of  Astronomy  not  only  gives  culture  knowledge 
but  also  affords  practice  in  the  determination  of  latitude, 
longitude  and  time.  The  method  of  least  squares  is  applied 
to  problems  in  geodetic  surveying. 

A large  number  of  Earlham  students  are  now  occu- 
pying engineering  positions,  and  the  demand  for  graduates 
is  larger  than  the  supply. 

Courses  in  Civil  Engineering. 

1.  Solid  Geometry.  ‘ 

Daily,  two  sections,  8 a.  m.,  and  11:40  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

2.  College  Algebra. 

Daily,  two  sections,  8 a.  m.,  and  11 :40  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

3.  Trigonometry. 

Daily,  two  sections,  8 a.  m.,  and  11 :40  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

4.  Analytic  Geometry. 

Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

5.  Analytic  Geometry. 

Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

6.  Differential  Calculus. 

Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

7.  Integral  Calculus.  , 

Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 
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8.  Mechanics  of  Engineering. 

Daily,  9:10  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

9.  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

10.  Advanced  Trigonometry  and  Least  Squares. 

11:40  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

11.  Mathematical  Astronomy. 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1 :45  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

12.  Drawing  and  Lettering. 

The  object  is  accuracy  in  the  use  of  drawing  instruments,  ability 
to  do  plain  lettering  rapidly  and  to  use  water  colors  in  shading. 
Twelve  finished  plates  are  required,  one  being  a topographical  map. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  2 :35  p.  m..  Spring  term.  Freshman. 

13.  Projective  Geometry. 

The  intention  is  to  give  drill  in  making  the  various  projections 
and  to  supply  the  principles  to  drafting-room  problems.  A set  of 
plates  is  made  from  specifications.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday, 
1 :45  p.  m..  Fall  term.  Sophomore. 

14.  Perspective  Drawing. 

This  course  includes,  first,  geometrical  methods  of  finding 
shades,  shadows  and  perspective,  and,  second,  free-hand  sketching. 
Twelve  plates  are  made.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  1 :45  p.  m., 
Winter  term.  Sophomore. 

15.  Graphics. 

This  course  presents  the  methods  of  graphical  analysis  of 
various  structures,  such  as  derricks,  roof  trusses  and  bridges.  The 
stresses  in  a number  of  designs  are  carefully  obtained.  Course  15 
should  be  preceded  by  Course  8.  Daily,  10  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

16.  Strength  of  Materials. 

The  designs  of  the  various  members  that  enter  into  engineer- 
ing structures  are  discussed,  and  the  work  of  Course  15  is  continued 
by  finding  proper  dimensions  for  different  members.  Structural  de- 
tails are  worked  in  completed  designs.  Daily,  10  a.  m..  Winter 
term. 

17.  Hydraulics. 

The  course  embraces  the  theory  of  the  flow  of  water  through 
orifices,  nozzles,  short  and  long  pipes.  Practical  problems  in  water 
works  construction,  pumping  and  water  power  are  investigated  and 
the  actual  flow  of  streams  is  measured.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, 10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 
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18.  General  Sanitation. 

The  study  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease  and  the  relation  of 
pure  air,  food  and  water  to  public  health  and  epidemic  diseases. 
The  theory  and  practice  of  heating,  lighting  and  ventilating  are  also 
discussed.  Lectures.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10:50  a.  m..  Win- 
ter term. 

19.  Municipal  Engineering. 

The  elements  of  design  and  construction  of  water  supply,  sew- 
erage and  sewage  disposal  are  studied,  taking  practical  problems. 
The  construction  and  cleaning  of  streets  also  receive  proper  atten- 
tion. Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

20.  Land  Surveying. 

This  course  familiarizes  the  student  with  the  use  and  adjust- 
ment of  instruments,  the  ordinary  methods  of  land  surveying,  gov- 
ernment surveys,  re-surveys  and  transit  and  stadia  and  plane  table 
methods.  Course  20  must  be  preceded  by  Course  3.  Daily,  2 :35 
p.  m..  Fall  term. 

21.  Railroad  Surveying. 

The  field  work  of  running  circular  and  transition  curves,  level- 
ing and  cross  sectioning  is  done  as  in  actual  work.  Profiles,  esti- 
mates and  computations  of  cost  are  made.  Daily,  2 :35  p.  m..  Spring 
term. 

22.  Railroad  Construction. 

A study  of  earthwork,  methods  of  haul,  economic  lead,  mass 
diagram,  overhaul,  tunneling,  cost  of  masonry,  standard  structures, 
trestles  and  buildings,  estimates  and  records.  Mondav,  Wednesday, 
Friday,  10:50  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

23.  Railroad  Economics. 

A study  of  the  history  of  railroad  development,  railroad  geog- 
raphy, railroad  operation  and  the  economics  of  -railroad  location 
and  construction.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10:50  a.  m..  Win- 
ter term. 

24.  Reinforced  Concrete  Construction. 

Theory  of  reinforced  concrete  and  types  of  construction.  De- 
sign of  a reinforced  concrete  arch.  Tuesdav.  Thursday,  10:50  a.  m., 
Spring  term. 

25.  Engineering  Design. 

The  student  is  required  to  make  complete  designs  in  one  of 
the  following  subjects:  (a)  Hydraulic  engineering,  {h)  Railroad 
engineering,  (c)  Bridge  engineering,  (d)  Municipal  engineering. 
Computations  and  drawing  make  up  the  work.  Credit  given  upon 
amount  of  work  done.  Time  as  arranged.  Spring  term. 
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26.  Specifications  and  Contracts. 

A synopsis  of  the  law  of  contracts  as  applied  to  engineering 
construction,  study  of  typical  contracts  and  specifications.  Reparian 
rights,  boundary  lines,  surveys,  descriptions,  etc.  Johnson’s  Speci- 
fications and  Contracts  as  text,  and  Wait’s  Law  of  Operation  in 
Engineering  Construction  as  reference.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  11 :40 
a.  m..  Spring  term. 

Electives. 

The  student  who  expects  to  follow  Civil  Engineering  as  a pro- 
fession will  need  as  many  of  the  following  subjects  as  he  can  ar- 
range to  take  in  order  to  be  well  grounded : 

Physics — 4,  5,  6,  also  7,  8 and  9.  Chemistry — 1,  2 and  3.  Po- 
litical Economy — No.  14,  Economic  Theory.  Geology — 1 and  2. 

The  Mathematical  Society. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  to  give  to  those  having  special  tastes 
for  or  experience  in  mathematical  or  engineering  lines  to  make 
advanced  study  and  present  the  results.  This  practice  in  present- 
ing a subject  with  which  all  are  not  familiar  is  very  different  from 
class  work  and  correspondingly  valuable  in  teaching  the  student 
how  to  plead  his  case. 

The  society  is  also  occasionally  addressed  by  those  in  active 
work. 

Courses  in  Household  Economics. 

MISS  MARSHALL. 

1.  The  House. 

Its  plan,  conveniences,  decoration,  furnishing,  plumbing,  etc. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  11 :40  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

2.  Foods. 

Their  classification,  selection  for  various  ages  and  occupations, 
digestion  and  assimilation.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  11:40 
a.  m..  Winter  term. 

3.  Molds,  Yeast  and  Bacteria. 

A discussion  of  molds,  yeasts  and  bacteria,  with  home  nursing, 
emergency  cases,  etc.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  11 :40  a.  m.. 
Spring  term. 


XII.  Department  of  Physics. 

PROFESSOR  MORRISON. 

Four  years  of  Physics  will  be  offered.  The  first  year  is 
designed  for  those  who  have  never  pursued  the  subject.  It 
is  somewhat  more  extended  than  a high  school  course,  and 
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will  be  a good  preparation  for  those  wishing  to  pass  the 
State  examination  in  Physics. 

The  second-year  courses  follow,  entering  into  the  study 
of  Mechanics,  Heat,  Sound,  and  Electricity  in  greater  de- 
tail. The  theoretical  and  mathematical  phases  of  each  lab- 
oratory exercise  or  problem  will  be  discussed  in  the  reci- 
tation or  lecture,  and  the  student  will  work  out  the  problem 
in  the  laboratory  experiment.  In  this  way  close  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  theoretical  and  mathematical  conditions  with 
those  of  the  experimental  work  is  maintained,  so  that  a 
student's  laboratory  work  means  much  more  to  him.  The 
third  year  follows  the  same  general  plan  as  that  of  the 
second,  taking  up  the  subjects  of  Light  and  Electricity. 

The  fourth  year  is  designed  as  the  first  year's  work  in 
Electrical  Engineering.  In  addition  to  text  work,  lectures 
and  experiments  it  is  intended  that  students  will  do  prac- 
tical work  in  the  heating,  power  and  light  plant. 

The  subject  of  Physics  leads  naturally  into  the  various 
technical  and  engineering  courses.  To  enable  students 
from  this  department  to  more  readily  adapt  themselves  to 
mechanical,  civil  or  electrical  engineering  work  a course 
in  Physical  Manipulation  is  offered.  This  course  is  en- 
tirely elective,  and  may  or  may  not  be  taken  by  all  the  stu- 
dents who  major  in  Physics. 

Courses  in  Physics. 

1,  2,  3.  Elementary  Physics. 

A general  preparatory  course.  Millikan  and  Gales’  First  Course 
in  Physics,  and  Laboratory  Manual  are  used  in  this  course.  Reci- 
tations on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  at  2 :35  p.  m.  Lab- 
oratory periods,  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

4,  5,  6.  General  Physics. 

These  courses  are  open  to  students  who  have  had  Courses  1, 

2,  3,  or  their  equivalent.  Experiments  and  lectures  in  Measure- 
ments, Mechanics  and  Properties  of  Matter,  Heat  and  Sound.  In 
the  case  of  Sound  the  theoretical  and  mathematical  considerations 
are  given  in  lectures. 

In  Electricity  the  course  includes.  Magnetic  and  Electrostatic 
Fields  of  Force ; Equi-potential  Surfaces ; Determination  of  the 
Magnetic  Field  Strength  by  the  Magnetometric  Method;  Measure- 
ment of  the  Electric  Current  by  the  Silver,  Copper  and  Hydrogen 
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Voltameter;  Absolute  Measurement  of  Potential  Difference  by  the 
Calorimetric  Method;  Absolute  Measurement  of  Resistance  by  the 
Fall  of  Potential  Method,  Comparison  of  Resistance  by  the  Wheat- 
stone Bridge,  Temperature  Coefficient  of  Copper,  Measurement  of 
the  Specific  Resistance  of  Copper,  Iron  and  Aluminum. 

Daily,  8 a.  m..  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

7,  8,  9.  Light  and  Electricity. 

These  courses  include  lectures,  text  work  and  laboratory  work. 
The  special  subjects  taken  up  in  Light  are  as  follows:  Limit  of  Res- 
olution. The  Double  Slit,  The  Fresnal  Mirrors  and  Bi-prisms,  The 
Prism  Spectrometer,  The  Interferometer,  Total  Reflection,  The 
Diffraction  Grating,  Polarized  Light,  Rotation  of  Plane  Polarized 
Light,  Metallic  Reflection,  etc. 

In  Electricity  the  following  subjects  are  taken  up:  “Figure 

of  Merif’  of  a Galvanometer,  Absolute  Determination  of  Capacity, 
Comparison  of  Capacities,  Electro-motive  Force  of  a Cell,  Distri- 
bution of  Magnetism  in  a Magnet,  Plotting  the  Dynamo  Curve, 
Determination  of  the  Earth’s  Horizontal  and  Vertical  Components 
by  means  of  the  Earth  Inductor,  etc. 

Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

10.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

This  course  follows  Course  9,  and  includes  lectures  and  ex- 
perimental work.  Dynamos,  Motors  and  Transformers  are  con- 
sidered, Characteristic  Curves  traced,  and  Efficiency  measured. 
Daily,  10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

11.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Continuation  of  Course  10,  embracing  a study  of  the  design 
of  Dynamos,  alternating  and  direct;  transmission  of  electric  energy; 
modern  applications  of  Electricity ; installation  of  electrical  ma- 
chinery, electrical  wiring,  etc. 

Daily,  10  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

12.  Steam  Engineering. 

Lectures  on  the  construction  of  modern  Steam  Engines,  Boilers, 
Condensers  and  Pumps;  followed  by  methods  of  testing  and  oper- 
ating Steam  Engines. 

Daily,  10  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

13.  14,  15.  Physical  Manipulation  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

1.  Shop  Work — Including  filing,  drilling,  soldering,  and  pol- 
ishing metals ; elementary  lathe  work,  and  screw  cutting ; and 
general  wood  and  iron  working  processes. 

2.  Glass  Work — Including  cutting,  drilling  and  polishing  of 
glass;  and  elementary  glass  blowing. 

3.  Chemical  Processes — Including  methods  of  silvering  on 
glass,  cleaning  and  distillation  of  mercury,  and  preparation  of  wax, 
glues  and  cement  which  will  be  useful  in  experimental  work. 
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In  the  construction  work  of  these  courses  the  student  is  in- 
structed in  the  methods  of  making  the  working  drawings  and  blue 
prints  for  the  various  pieces  constructed.  As  soon  as  a student 
shows  sufficient  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  he  is  allowed  to  take  up 
the  construction  of  a cabinet  piece,  dynamo  or  engine. 

Daily,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

Students  who  are  majoring  in  Physics  may  elect  the  follow- 
ing courses  instead  of  Courses  10,  11,  12: 

Hydraulics,  see  Course  17  under  Department  of  Civil  En- 
gineering. Mechanics,  see  Course  8 under  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering.  Physical  Chemistry,  see  Course  9 under  Department 
of  Chemistry. 

Science  Club. 

A club  composed  of  those  members  of  the  faculty  and  students 
interested  in  Science,  meets  bi-monthly  for  the  discussion  of  mat- 
ters not  treated  in  the  regular  scientific  courses.  Papers  are  pre- 
pared on  general  scientific  subjects,  and  reviews  are  given  of  sci- 
entific articles  of  general  interest  in  current  scientific  magazines. 
A general  discussion  follows  the  presentation  of  a paper  or  review. 

XIII,  Department  of  Chemistry. 

A three  years'  course  is  offered,  and  additional  advanced 
work  leading  to  a Master's  degree.  Opportunity  will  be 
given  for  independent  research  when  the  student  is  suf- 
ficiently trained  in  routine  work.  Special  courses  may  be 
taken  in  Commercial  Analysis  and  Volhardt  and  Zimmer- 
mann's  Reactions.  Exercises  in  Physiological  Chemistry 
will  be  introduced  as  the  needs  of  the  student  may  require. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  General  Chemistry. 

This  course,  for  beginners  in  Chemistry,  comprises  two  lec- 
tures accompanied  by  two  recitations  and  two  afternoons^  lab- 
oratory work  per  week.  A careful  study  is  given  the  non-metallic 
elements  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chemistry.  The  lab- 
oratory work  illustrates  the  lectures  and  care  is  taken  to  teach  the 
student  to  draw  correct  conclusions  from  the  experiments.  High 
school  graduates  who  have  had  a year  of  Chemistry  are  required  to 
take  this  course  of  lectures  as  a review  but  may  omit  the  laboratory 
exercises  until  Course  2 is  begun.  Fall  term,  2 :35  p.  m. 

2.  General  Chemistry. 

Follows  Course  1 and  requires  the  same  amount  of  time.  The 
work  is  more  advanced  and  takes  up  the  study  of  metals.  Win- 
ter term,  2:35  p.  m. 
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3.  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis. 

The  work  of  1 and  2 is  continued  and  preparation  made  for 
Qualitative  Analysis.  Practice  is  given  in  the  less  difficult  analy- 
sis. Same  time  as  in  previous  courses.  Spring  term,  2:35  p.  m. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

4.  Advanced  Inorganic. 

Three  lectures  per  week.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
Industrial  Chemistry.  Fall  term,  11 :40  a.  m. 

5.  Advanced  Inorganic. 

A continuation  of  Course  4.  Winter  term,  11 :40  a.  m. 

6.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

For  students  who  have  completed  Courses  1,  2 and  3.  Two 
afternoons’  laboratory  work  per  week.  The  theories  of  Qualitative 
Analysis  are  discussed  in  Course  4,  so  these  two  should  be  taken 
together.  Practice  is  given  in  the  determination  of  metals  and 
acids  and  the  analysis  of  minerals.  Fall  term,  11 :40  a.  m. 

7.  Inorganic  Preparations. 

Two  afternoons’  laboratory  work  per  week.  Winter  term, 
11 :40  a.  m. 

8.  Elements  of  Quantitative  Analysis. 

This  course  is  supplemented  by  frequent  informal  lectures  in 
the  laboratory.  A preliminary  training  for  the  advanced  work  of 
Course  10  and  includes  simple  exercises  in  Volumetric  and 
Gravimetric  Analysis.  Two  afternoons  in  the  laboratory  per  week. 
Spring  term,  11 :40  a.  m. 

9.  Physical  Chemistry. 

Three  lectures  per  week.  The  subject  of  solution,  the  ionic 
theory,  and  such  general  principles  as  time  permits  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Spring  term,  11 :40  a.  m. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

10.  11,  12.  Organic  Chemistry. 

This  course  of  lectures  extends  over  the  entire  year.  Three 
hours  per  week,  9:10  a.  m. 

13,  14a.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Two  afternoons  per  week  in  the  laboratory  during  the  Fall  and 
part  of  the  Winter  term.  More  difficult  analysis  and  greater  ac- 
curacy required  than  in  Course  8. 

14&,  15.  Organic  Preparations. 

Two  afternoons  per  week  laboratory  work  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Winter  term  and  all  of  the  Spring  term.  Follows  the 
plan  of  Remsen’s  Organic  Chemistry. 
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XIV.  Department  of  Geology. 

PROFESSOR  HOLE. 

Description  of  Courses. 

1.  General  Geology. 

A brief,  general  view  of  the  whole  field  of  geology.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  course  to  furnish  an  acquaintance  with  the  general 
facts  concerning  the  history  of  the  earth,  and  the  methods  by  which 
its  history  is  known.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  3 :25  p.  m.. 
Fall  term. 

2.  Elementary  Mineralogy. 

Study  of  the  common  rocks  and  rock-forming  minerals.  Each 
student  collects  and  classifies  not  less  than  seventy-five  rock  speci- 
mens. Tuesday  and  Thursday,  3 :25  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

3.  Physiography. 

The  origin  of  the  geographic  features  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
and  the  different  stages  in  their  development.  This  course  includes 
a study  of  numerous  topographic  maps,  with  drawing  of  profiles 
and  sections.  Daily,  3 :25  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 

4.  Dynamic  Geology. 

A study  of  the  forces  and  agents  producing  changes  on  the 
earth.  This  course  includes  a study  of  (1)  such  phases  of  the 
work  of  agents  active  in  physiographic  processes  as  are  not  included 
in  the  work  of  Course  3;  (2)  volcanoes;  (3)  earthquakes;  (4) 
diastrophic  movements;  and  (5)  mountain-forming  movements. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  3:25  p.  m..  Spring  term.  (Not  offered 
in  1908.) 

5.  Structural  and  Metamorphic  Geology. 

A study  of  (1)  the  structural  features  of  rocks,  and  (2)  the 
processes  and  agents  of  metamorphism.  Prerequisite,  Geology, 
Course  2.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

6.  Historical  Geology. 

The  physical  changes  through  which  the  earth  has  passed,  with 
especial  attention  to  the  history  of  the  continent  of  North  America. 
Prerequisite,  Geology,  Course  5.  Daily,  10  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

7.  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  Blowpipe  Analysis. 

A study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  principal  groups  of  min- 
erals as  shown  by  blowpipe  and  simple  chemical  tests.  Prerequi- 
sites, Geology,  Course  2,  and  at  least  one  term’s  work  in  Inorganic 
Chemistry.  Daily,  10  a.  m.  and  10:50  a.  m.  (Laboratory  Work), 
Spring  term.  (Not  offered  in  1908.) 

8.  Economic  Geology. 

A study  of  the  principal  metallic  and  non-metallic  minerals  of 
the  United  States,  the  methods  of  obtaining  them,  location  and 
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uses.  It  is  desirable  that  his  course  be  preceded  by  Geology, 
Courses  2 and  6.  Daily,  1:45  p.  m..  Fall  term.  (Not  given  1907.) 

9.  Paleontology. 

Chiefly  laboratory  work  with  invertebrate  forms.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  1 :45  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

10.  Historical  Geology. 

A continuation  of  the  work  of  Course  9,  with  a study  of  the 
order  of  succession  of  forms  of  life  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 
Prerequisites,  Geology,  Courses  6 and  9,  or  their  equivalents.  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  Friday,  1:45  p.  m..  Spring  term.  (Not  offered 
in  1908.) 

11.  Field  Course. 

Maps  and  sections  of  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  will  be 
made;  descriptions,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  explanations  of  phenom- 
ena observed,  will  be  required.  Prerequisites,  Geology,  Courses  2 
and  6.  It  is  also  desirable  that  this  course  shall  be  preceded  by 
Land  Surveying  (Civil  Engineering,  Course  20).  Daily,  3:25  p.  m.. 
Spring  term.  (Not  offered  in  1908.) 

According  to  needs  of  students,  the  time  devoted  to  this  course 
may  vary  from  that  named  above,  becoming  either  a fractional  or  a 
double  course,  and  varying,  therefore,  in  amount  of  credit  given 
according  to  amount  of  work  done. 

12.  Field  Course. 

Advanced  work  outside  the  vicinity  of  Richmond.  The  field 
for  1905  was  in  the  San  Juan  mountains,  of  southwestern  Colorado. 
For  approximately  eight  weeks  of  field  work  and  satisfactory 
written  report  of  work  done,  three  college  credits  are  allowed. 

Allied  Courses:  Students  whose  major  is  Geology,  or 

Geology  and  some  other  science,  will  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  take  the  following  courses  in  other  departments : 
Biology,  1,  2 and  4;  Physics,  first  year  courses;  Chemistry, 
first  year  courses ; Civil  Engineering,  9,  20,  and  their  pre- 
requisites. 


XV.  Department  of  Biology. 

PROFESSOR  DENNIS. 

Candidates  for  a degree  in  Biology  are  required  to 
pursue  Botanical  and  Zoological  studies  for  not  less  than 
three  years.  An  option  for  more  than  this  minimum  re- 
quirement has  been  accepted  by  a majority  of  the  students 
who  have  taken  this  course. 
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The  Course  Comprises 

(a)  A year  in  a general  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom,  including 
vegetable  Morphology  and  Histology. 

(b)  A year  in  a general  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom,  in- 
cluding Morphology  and  Histology. 

(c)  A year  in  Cytology,  Neurology  and  such  special  investi- 
gations as  the  students  may  be  able  to  pursue.  This  work  varies 
somewhat  from  year  to  year.  All  courses  require  two  hours  of 
laboratory  or  field  work  daily. 

Courses  in  Biology. 

1.  Trees. 

This  is  in  the  main  an  ecological  study.  It  might  be  called 
Field  Botany.  The  student  learns  to  name  the  trees  of  Wayne 
County  by  their  bark,  their  leaves,  their  fruit,  their  appearance  in 
the  distance.  He  makes  a study  of  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put, 
of  the  light  relations  of  plants,  of  their  soil  relations,  of  pollenation, 
seed  scattering,  branching,  buds,  plant  societies,  mass  life.  A large 
collection  of  illustrative  photographs  has  been  made.  Coulter’s 
Plant  Relations  and  Apgar’s  Trees  for  Naming  have  been  used. 
Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

2.  Plant  Histology. 

Permanent  microscopic  mounts  of  all  vegetative  and  reproduc- 
tive parts  are  made  and  studied.  Along  with  this  a study  is  made 
of  evolution  of  sex.  Coulter’s  Plant  Structures  and  Chamberlain’s 
Methods  in  Vegetable  History  have  been  used.  Open  to  all  stu- 
dents who  have  had  Course  1.  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

3.  Birds. 

A study  of  relationships.  Seventy-five  birds,  including  all  that 
nest  in  Wayne  County,  are  studied.  These  lectures  are  accom- 
panied by  lectures  on  mimicry,  sexual  dimorphism,  migrations,  nest- 
ing, the  food  of  birds,  adaptation,  etc.  Open  to  all  students.  Daily, 
9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

4.  Animal  Histology,  with  Histological  Methods. 

Shaffer’s  Essentials  of  Histology  and  Lee’s  Microtomist’s  Vade- 
mecum  are  the  texts.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  Course  2. 
Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

5.  Osteology. 

A Morphological  Study.  The  skeletons  of  twenty-five  species 
of  vertebrates,  furnish  abundant  material  for  this  work.  Skeletons 
of  sheep,  cat,  fox,  rabbit,  bat,  frog  and  opossum  have  been  prepared 
by  students  of  this  course.  Fowler’s  Mammalian  Osteology.  Open 
to  all  students.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Winter  term. 
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6.  Embryology. 

Segmentation  has  been  studied  in  the  eggs  of  frogs  and  fish 
and  organic  development  in  the  eggs  of  chick  and  turtle.  Text, 
Foster  and  Balfour,  with  Hertwig  and  Minot  for  reference.  Daily, 
1 :45  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

7.  Cytology. 

Cytology  has  been  studied  in  the  roots  of  onion  and  trades- 
cantia,  in  the  early  segmentation  of  ascaris,  and  in  the  pollen, 
mother  cells  and  embryo  sacs  of  plants,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
histological  and  embryological  work,  which  has  included  the  seg- 
mentation stages  of  Sea  Urchins  and  Crepidula.  Text,  Wilson’s 
Cell  in  its  Variations  and  Inheritance.  Open  to  students  who  have 
had  all  previous  courses.  Daily,  2 :35  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

8.  Neurology. 

In  this  term’s  work  the  sheep’s  brain  is  first  carefully  studied 
after  Wilder  and  is  then  compared  with  every  available  sort  of 
brain.  This  is  followed  by  a study  of  Golgi  and  other  preparations 
for  minute  structure.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  all  previous 
courses.  Daily,  2 :35  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

9.  Special  Studies. 

The  following  special  studies  have  been  made  and  acceptable 
theses  presented  in  most  of  them:  The  Butterflies  of  Wayne  Coun- 
ty; the  Descent  of  Pollen  Tube;  the  Adaptation  of  the  Water  Cress; 
the  Mosses  of  the  Vicinity  of  Richmond;  Spore  Formation  in  the 
Algae;  Microscopic  Sections  of  Native  Woods;  the  Development  of 
Feathers;  the  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Pituitary  Body. 
Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  all  previous  courses.  Daily, 
2 :35  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

10.  Photomicrography. 

The  opportunity  is  offered  any  student  who  has  had  two  full 
years  of  biological  study  to  take  a course  in  Photomicrography, 
lantern  slide  making  and  projections.  7:10  p.  m.,  two  nights  a 
week. 

11.  Bacteriology. 

The  course  in  bacteriology  is  intended  to  be  a somewhat  tech- 
nical course.  Careful  instruction  is  given  in  the  methods  of  pre- 
paring culture  media  and  cultivating  bacteria.  Detailed  work  is 
required  in  isolating  and  determining  bacteria,  especial  attention 
being  paid  to  water  bacteria.  No  text-book  is  used,  but  an  outline 
of  reading  is  furnished  the  students,  and  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  not  only  acquire  skill  in  technique,  but  will  also  be  posted 
on  the  general  problems  of  bacteriology.  This  course  is  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  those  students  intending  to  study  medicine. 
Daily,  2 :35  p.  m..  Winter  term. 
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12.  Cerebro  Spinal  System. 

This  course  is  given  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of 
students  of  Psychology  and  of  teachers.  It  will  be  illustrated  by 
microscopic  slides  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord  and  nerves,  and  by 
lantern  slides  made  from  photomicrographs  and  by  preserved  lab- 
oratory specimens,  and  an  opportunity  will  be  given  students  to 
prepare  their  own  material  for  study.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  10  a.  m.. 
Fall  term. 

XVI.  Department  of  Physical  Culture. 

PROFESSOR  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD. 

MR.  WILSON. 

MISS  MARSHALL. 

For  the  physical  training  and  development  of  students 
there  is  provided  a gymnasium  well  equipped  with  modern 
apparatus.  In  this  building  a systematic  course  of  training 
is  pursued,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  train  the  student  so  that 
every  part  of  his  physical  being  may  be  well  developed. 

For  outdoor  athletics,  Reid  Field  furnishes  ample  room 
for  football,  baseball,  track  and  field  athletics.  At  other 
places  on  the  campus  are  tennis  courts,  outdoor  basketball 
and  field  hockey. 

Before  entering  any  of  the  prescribed  courses  in  phys- 
ical training  each  student  is  required  to  undergo  a physical 
examination  to  determine  the  condition  of  his  health. 
Physical  measurements  are  taken  and  no  student  will  be 
allowed  to  engage  in  excessive  athletic  exercises  or  to  at- 
tempt anything  which  in  his  individual  case  is  likely  to  be 
attended  with  risk. 

No  form  of  athletic  exercise  will  be  given  credit  that 
is  not  at  all  times  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor. 

For  1907-1908  the  following  courses  are  oflfered: 

Courses  for  Men. 

1.  Football. 

Football  ten  weeks,  gymnasium  work  three  weeks.  Daily,  3 :30 
to  5 :30  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

2.  Gymnasium. 

Free  gymnastics,  running,  dumb-bells,  mat  work,  horse,  hori- 
zontal bar,  parallel  bars,  basketball.  Daily,  4:30  to  6 p.  m.  Win- 
ter term. 

3.  Track. 

Track  and  field  athletics.  Daily,  4:30  to  6 p.  m..  Spring  term. 
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Courses  for  Women. 

4.  Floor  Work. 

Marching,  drills,  exercises  under  Swedish  system,  basketball. 
Daily,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  3:30  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

5.  Apparatus. 

Jumping,  climbing,  work  on  Swedish  bars,  basketball.  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  3 :30  to  4 :30  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

6.  Light  Gymnastics. 

Dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs,  wands,  outdoor  basketball,  field 
hockey.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  3 :30  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

Other  classes  will  be  formed  at  the  convenience  of  students  to 
avoid  conflicts. 


XVII.  Department  of  Music. 

MISS  FRANCISCO,  PIANO  AND  HARMONY. 

MISS  EDWARDS,  VOICE. 

MISS  JAY,  VIOLIN. 

MISS  KIRK,  PIANO  AND  THEORY. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  Department  of  Music  to  meet 
the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students : 

I.  College  students  who  desire  to  broaden  their  course 
by  taking  some  form  of  music  as  an  additional  study. 

II.  Special  students  who  may  take  work  in  the  De- 
partment although  not  otherwise  registered  in  the  college. 

For  these  two  classes  the  work  will  be  arranged  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  individual. 

III.  Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in 

music.  For  the  diploma  in  Piano  the  following  work  is 
required:  (a)  The  Piano  Course;  (b)  Academic  Work; 

(c)  Harmony;  (d)  Commencement  Recital. 

a.  Piano  Course. 

PREPARATORY. 

First  Year.  National  Graded  Course,  Book  I,  or  some  other 
standard  book  of  same  grade;  standard  studies,  such  as  Biehl,  or 
Kuhner,  Book  I ; Easy  Sonatinas  and  pieces. 

Second  Year,  Scales  and  Technical  Exercises.  Kuhner  II  and 
III;  Czerny,  Op.  299,  Book  I;  Bach's  Little  Preludes;  Modern 
Sonatinas;  Easy  Sonatas  by  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 
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College  Course. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Scharwenka  Technic,  Book  I;  Baches  Two-Voiced  Inventions; 
Standard  studies,  such  as  Kuhner,  IV  and  V and  Czerny,  Op.  299, 
Books  II  and  III;  more  difficult  Sonatas  by  classical  writers. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Scharwenka  Technic,  Book  II ; Bach’s  Three-Voiced  Inven- 
tions; Cramer  Studies  or  Czerny,  Op.  740;  Concertos. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Scharwenka  Technic,  Book  II;  Bach’s  Suites;  dementi’s 
Gradus  ad  Parnassus;  Difficult  Sonatas. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Bach’s  Preludes  and  Fugues ; Chopin  Etudes ; Kullak’s  Octaves ; 
Concertos. 

Pieces  from  the  best  classical  and  modern  composers  will  be 
used  in  each  grade.  This  outline  is  intended  to  show  in  a general 
way  the  character  of  each  year’s  work.  Equivalents  are  liberally 
used  to  suit  the  individual  cases.  In  order  to  finish  the  required 
work  of  any  year,  the  student  should  have  two  lessons  a week 
and  a minimum  of  three  hours  of  daily  practice. 

h.  Academic  Work. 

For  admission  to  the  Collegiate  Music  Course  three  units  in 
English,  3 in  foreign  language,  3 in  Mathematics,  1 in  History,  and 
1 in  Science  will  be  required;  the  academic  requirements  being  the 
same  as  for  any  other  college  course,  except  that  the  five  units  of 
elective  work  may  be  satisfied  by  the  preparatory  work  in  music. 
For  graduation  eighteen  college  credits  are  required,  as  follows : 
English,  3 credits;  German,  6 credits;  French,  3 credits;  Elocution 
and  Rhetoric,  1 credit;  History,  1 credit;  Elective,  4 credits. 

c.  Courses  in  Harmony. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Theory,  Bussler;  Melody  Writing,  Goetschins.  Two  hours  a 
week.  Miss  Kirk. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Harmony,  Jadassohn.  Two  hours  a week.  Miss  Francisco. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Modulation,  Harmonization  of  Melodies,  Introduction  to  Coun- 
terpoint. Two  hours  a week.  Miss  Francisco. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Lectures  on  Musical  Form  and  History  of  Music.  Two  hours 
a week.  Miss  Francisco. 
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d.  A public  graduating  recital  must  be  given  by  each  candi- 
date in  the  Senior  year. 

Courses  in  Singing. 

The  following  subjects  will  be  studied  for  the  development  of 
technic : voice  building,  breath  control,  tone  placing,  enunciation, 
phrasing,  and  equalization  of  the  registers.  Standard  works,  such 
as  Marchesi,  Concone,  Sieber,  Abt,  Spicker,  Vaccai  and  others  are 
used.  The  course  will  also  include  arias  by  Bach,  Handel,  Men- 
delssohn, Gliick,  and  other  classical  composers,  and  the  best  Ger- 
man, French,  English  and  American  songs.  The  full  course  leading 
to  a diploma  includes,  first,  Piano  course  through  the  Freshman 
year;  second.  Harmony  two  years,  and  History  of  Music;  third, 
the  Academic  work  as  outlined  for  the  Piano  course,  except  that 
four  terms  of  Elocution  are  required;  fourth,  at  least  four  years 
of  vocal  training.  (It  is,  however,  not  alone  a question  of  time, 
but  depends  to  a great  extent  upon  the  natural  ability  of  the  stu- 
dent and  only  such  students  as  have  arrived  at  a satisfactory  de- 
gree of  perfection  will  be  entitled  to  a diploma.)  A graduating 
recital  is  also  required. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  chorus  and  quartette  work 
during  the  year  1907-08. 

A Normal  Course  in  Public  School  Music  will  be  offered  by 
Miss  Edwards.  Class  work  (not  less  than  four  in  class),  twice  a 
week. 

Violin  Course. 

Wohlfahrt’s  Method  is  used  for  fundamental  development,  with 
Books  I and  II  of  the  Etudes. 

Following  the  above  are  technical  studies  by  Schliewen,  Kayser 
Etudes,  Books  I,  II,  HI,  and  Mazas  Etudes  for  Tone  and  Melody. 

Schradieck’s  Scales  and  Technical  Studies  along  with  Don’t 
preparatory  to  the  42  Etudes  of  Kreutzer,  followed  by  Rode  Ca- 
prices. 

Solos  and  Concertos  given  along  with  the  course  as  needed. 

Expenses. 

Private  lessons  of  one-half  hour,  two  lessons  per  week : 


Miss  Francisco — 

Fall  term  (12  weeks)  $24  00 

Winter  term  (11  weeks)  22  00 

Spring  term  (11  weeks)  22  00 

Miss  Edwards — 

Fall  term  (12  weeks)  $18  00 

Winter  term  (11  weeks)  16  50 

Spring  term  (11  weeks)  16  50 
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Miss  Kirk — 

Fall  term  (12  weeks)  $14  40 

Winter  term  (11  weeks)  13  20 

Spring  term  (11  weeks)  13  20 

Miss  Jay — 

Private  lessons  of  forty  minutes  (one  lesson  a week)  : 

Fall  term  (12  weeks)  $12  00 

Winter  term  (11  weeks)  11  00 

Spring  term  (11  weeks)  11  00 


Additional  charges  are  made  for  piano  practice  as  follows : 
Six  hours  a week  per  term,  $2 ; twelve  hours  a week  per  term,  $3.75 ; 
eighteen  hours  a week  per  term,  $5.25;  twenty-four  hours  a week 
per  term,  $6.50. 

Private  lessons  of  one-half  hour,  one  lesson  a week,  at  one- 
half  the  above  rates.  (Two  lessons  a week  insure  much  more 
rapid  progress,  without  involving  any  material  increase  in  prepara- 
tion.) 

Class  lessons  in  Theory,  Harmony  and  Public  School  Music, 
in  classes  of  not  less  than  four,  nor  more  than  six  (two  forty-five 
minute  periods  a week),  per  term,  $5. 

Private  lessons  in  Theory  or  Harmony  at  same  rate  as  Piano 
lessons. 

Chorus  Singing,  per  term,  $1. 


Library  Science. 

Harlow  Lindley,  Librarian. 

A general  preliminary  education  is  one  of  the  necessary 
factors  demanded  for  Librarianship.  Library  schools  are, 
more  and  more,  limiting  themselves  to  college-bred  can- 
didates, because  college  training  has  given  them  a wider 
culture  and  broader  view,  with  a considerable  fund  of  in- 
formation, all  of  which  is  valuable  working  material  in  a 
library.  It  is  also  the  testimony  of  library  schools  that  col- 
lege discipline  enables  the  mind  to  work  with  a quick  pre- 
cision and  steady  application  rarely  otherwise  gained. 

For  general  library  work  the  most  important  subjects 
are  Literature,  History,  Social  and  Economic  Science,  and 
Language,  especially  the  modern  languages.  As  a result 
of  a demand  for  regular  college  work  as  a preparation  for 
the  professional  training  and  practical  work  of  Librarian- 
ship,  the  following  course  of  study  is  suggested : 
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First — The  Prescribed  Subjects  required  of  all  stu- 
dents who  are  candidates  for  a college  degree. 

Second — Regular  college  courses  selected  to  furnish  a 
basis  for  professional  work: 

Description  of  Courses. 

1.  Language. 

At  least  two  years  of  German  and  one  year  of  French. 

2.  Literature. 

Prose  Fiction,  Literary-Art  Criticism,  English  and  American 
Poetry,  Philosophy  of  Literature,  Dramatic  Literature. 

3.  History. 

Mediaeval  History,  Modern  History,  History  of  England  2, 
American  Colonial  History,  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of 
the  United  States,  Philosophy  of  History. 

4.  Social  and  Economic  Science. 

American  Government,  Comparative  Government,  Sociology, 
Economic  History  and  Theory. 

5.  General  Science. 

At  least  four  terms  of  Laboratory  Science,  preferably  two 
terms  in  each  of  two  sciences. 

Of  the  courses  suggested  above,  six  majors  of  the  Language, 
three  majors  of  the  Literature  and  three  of  General  Science  may 
be  applied  as  prescribed  subjects. 

The  faithful  student  who  will  spend  a year  in  technical  training 
in  a professional  library  school  in  addition  to  this  broad,  general 
course,  should  then  be  ready  to  begin  a successful  career  in  this 
comparatively  new  but  rapidly  growing  profession. 

Pre-Medical  Course. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  students  contem- 
plating the  study  of  medicine  will  find  in  the  courses  in 
science,  language  and  literature  given  at  Earlham  College, 
practically  all  the  work  required  as  entrance  to  the  best 
medical  colleges.  Such  students  may  also  be  assured  that 
such  work  will  be  given  full  credit  by  these  institutions. 
Students  so  choosing  can  confine  their  courses  to  pre-med- 
ical work. 
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College  Courses  for  Teachers 

During  the  year,  college  courses  have  been  given  in  the 
city  of  Richmond,  by  members  of  the  Earlham  College  Fac- 
ulty, for  the  especial  benefit  of  those  teachers  of  the  Public 
Schools  and  others  who  wish  to  pursue  their  advanced  study 
and  who  are  unable  to  enroll  in  the  regular  college  classes. 
This  work  is  put  upon  the  same  basis  as  any  other  college 
work,  and  credit  is  given  accordingly.  The  courses  pre- 
sented, the  hour  of  the  recitations  and  lectures,  and  all 
such  matters,  are  determined  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of 
those  enrolling  for  this  work.  The  attendance  and  interest 
have  been  very  gratifying.  This  work  will  be  continued  in 
the  future,  as  there  is  demand  for  it. 

College  Lectures  and  Entertainments 

Rare  opportunities  are  afforded  students  of  the  College 
for  hearing  scholars  and  artists  of  wide  reputation.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  many  of  the  prominent  thinkers  and  doers 
of  our  country  have  addresed  the  members  of  the  College. 

Literary  Societies 

There  are  two  Literary  Societies,  composed  of  students 
belonging  to  the  College  classes:  The  Ionian,  conducted 

by  the  young  men,  and  the  Phoenix  Band,  conducted  by  the 
young  women.  The  societies  have  large  and  elegantly  fur- 
nished rooms  in  Findley  Hall.  They  have  each  a well  se- 
lected library,  which  is  constantly  increased  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a joint  endowment  fund.  The  library  of  the  former 
contains  1,600  .volumes ; that  of  the  latter,  1,000  volumes. 

The  Earlhamite. 

The  Ionian  and  Phoenix  Societies  publish  a semi- 
monthly magazine  during  the  nine  months  of  the  college 
year,  under  the  name  of  The  Earlhamite.  There  is  an  ed- 
itorial staff  of  ten  persons,  and  a financial  manager,  who 
are  elected  annually.  The  paper  contains  sixteen  large 
pages,  devoted  to  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  editorial 
matter  and  college  news,  and  ranks  among  the  best  of  col- 
lege journals. 


THE  SUMMER  TERM 


The  purposes  of  the  Summer  term  are  as  follows : 

First,  To  afford  deficient  college  students  the  oppor- 
tunity of  '‘making  up’’  their  deficiencies  in  Mathematics, 
Language,  Science,  History  and  Literature,  under  the  di- 
rection of  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Earlham  College. 

Second,  To  offer  to  teachers  and  students  preparing 
themselves  to  teach,  (a)  Review  and  advance  work  in  all 
the  Common  School  branches,  (b)  Training  in  general 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  Common  School  branches,  (c) 
Training  in  practical  School  Management,  (d)  Instruction 
in  the  general  principles  of  Pedagogy. 

Third,  To  place  within  reach  of  any  intelligent,  capable 
persons  who  are  unable  to  enter  upon  an  extended  college 
course,  the  opportunity  of  spending  six  weeks  in  the  pur- 
suit of  special  lines  of  study  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. 

Special  Bulletins  treating  of  the  work  of  the  Summer 
term  are  issued  and  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

College  Credits 

All  students  who  continue  their  studies  in  Earlham  Col- 
lege will  receive  full  credit  for  the  amount  of  work  done 
in  the  Summer  term  as  well  as  the  Spring  term.  Not  more 
than  two  credits  can  be  allowed,  besides  common  branches, 
in  one  Summer  term. 

Review  of  Common  Branches 

Students  may  get  a thorough  review  of  the  Common 
School  Branches — Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Physiology,  U.  S. 
History  and  Reading.  Classes  are  always  organized  in 
these  subjects.  The  tuition  for  the  five  branches  is  but  $5 
for  the  full  term’s  work. 
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Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education 

PRESIDENT  KELLY 
DR.  COFFIN 
MR.  LLEWELYN 

Spring  Term  Courses 
2,  3.  Experimental  Psychology. 

The  work  in  this  course  is  devoted  to  an  experimental  study 
of  the  field  of  Sensation,  Perception  and  Emotion.  Laboratory 
work  with  occasional  lectures  and  discussions.  Titchener’s  Stu- 
dents’ Manual  of  Experimental  Psychology.  Course  1 in  Psy- 
chology prerequisite.  2 :35  and  3 :25  p.  m.,  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 
Dr.  Coffin. 

Educational  Problems. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  problems  common  to  secondary 
and  primary  school  teachers.  The  course  will  consist  of  lectures 
and  frequent  reviews  by  members  of  the  class. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  taught,  are  expecting  to  teach, 
or  are  interested  in  the  teaching  profession.  Mr.  Llewelyn. 

Summer  Term  Courses 
Educational  Psychology. 

The  material  or  subject  matter  of  Psychology — its  character- 
istic attributes,  its  scope,  modes  of  investigation.  The  work  will 
be  organized  under  the  heads  of  Descriptive,  Physiological  and 
Dynamic  Psychology.  The  work  will  be  practical  in  its  nature. 

The  course  presents  the  psychological  basis  of  general  edu- 
cational theory  and  practice  and  prepares  students  for  the  advanced 
study  of  Education  and  for  courses  in  methods  of  teaching  the 
special  subjects.  The  work  will  be  based  on  text-book,  required 
readings  and  lectures.  Supt.  Jessup. 

Methods  of  Instruction. 

This  course  deals  with  (1)  methods  of  study  and  the  teaching 
of  them;  (2  )The  fundamental  principles  of  method  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  various  subjects.  Among  the  topics  studied  are: 
The  need  of  specific  purposes  in  study,  the  supplementing  of  the 
text-book  by  reflection,  the  value  of  and  the  method  of  organizing 
knowledge,  the  meaning  of  thoroughness,  the  proper  methods  of 
memorizing,  apperception,  interest,  induction,  expression,  correla- 
tion, developmental  method,  use  of  types,  lesson  plans,  etc. 

The  work  will  be  based  on  text-book,  required  readings  and 
lectures.  Supt.  Jessup. 
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Department  of  English 

PROF.  W.  N.  TRUEBLOOD 
MISS  CLARA  BROWN 
MR.  E.  J.  LLEWELYN 

Spring  Term  Courses 

16.  Advanced  English  Grammar. 

Middle  and  Modern  English.  The  syntax  and  idioms  of  the 
English  language.  Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood. 

3.  Modern  Prose  Fiction. 

Schools  and  Types;  illustrated  by  selections  (whole  works) 
from  English  and  American  authors.  Not  given  in  1907,  but  a 
course  in  the  Short  Story,  instead.  Text,  Baldwin's  American  Short 
Stories.  Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood. 

Summer  Term  Courses 

1.  English  Grammar.  (Teachers’  Course.)  Mr.  E.  J.  Llewelyn. 

2.  Anglo-Saxon. 

1.  Beginners’  Course — Cook’s  First  Book  in  Old  English. 
Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood. 

2.  Reading  Course  in  A.-S.  Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood. 

3.  Courses  in  Literature. 

1.  In  the  Novel. 

2.  In  the  Short  Story. 

3.  In  the  Poets. 

4.  In  the  Law  and  Technique  of  the  Drama. 

5.  In  the  Philosophy  of  English  Literature. 

6.  In  the  Elizabethan  Drama. 

4.  T HE  Poets 

Selections  from  these  poets : Kipling,  Mr.  Browning,  Maurice 

Thompson,  Lowell  and  Riley.  Studied  for  characteristics  of  author 
and  general  poetic  values.  Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood. 

5.  The  Law  and  Technique  of  the  Drama. 

Text  Book — The  Law  and  Technique  of  the  Drama.  Wood- 
bridge.  Mr.  E.  J.  Llewelyn. 

6.  The  Novel. 

Studies  in  the  Realistic,  Romantic  and  Historical  Novel.  How- 
ell’s The  Quality  of  Mercy,  Hope’s  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,  Scott’s 
The  Talisman.  Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood. 
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7.  The  Short  Story. 

Text  Book — Baldwin's  American  Short  Stories.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Llewelyn. 

8.  The  Philosophy  of  English  Literature. 

Text  Book — Bascom's  Philosophy  of  English  Literature.  Prof. 
W.  N.  Trueblood. 

9.  The  Elizabethan  Drama. 

Richard  III,  Othello,  Coriolanus,  The  Twelfth  Night,  Mid- 
summer NighPs  Dream,  As  You  Like  It.  Studied  as  Tragedy 
and  Comedy.  Prof.  W.  N.  Trueblood. 

Department  of  History  and  Political  Science 

PROF.  C.  W.  HODGIN 
PROF.  HARLOW  LINDLEY 

Spring  Term  Courses 
HISTORY 

11.  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United 
States,  since  1830. 

A study  of  the  growth  of  sectionalism  and  the  unfolding  of  the 
national  spirit ; the  later  Great  Compromises ; the  Slavery  Ques- 
tion; Secession,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  with  a survey  of  our 
later  history  up  to  1900.  This  course  will  be  valuable  to  High 
School  teachers. 

4.  English  History. 

Using  Cheney’s  Short  History  of  England  as  a basis,  a study 
is  made  of  the  Personal  Monarchy  of  the  Stuarts,  1603-1688;  the 
Constitutional  Monarchy,  1689-1837 ; the  Growth  of  Democracy, 
1837-1880;  and  the  Imperial  Reaction,  1880-1901. 

5.  History  of  the  Protestant  Revolution. 

The  basis  of  this  course  is  Seebohm’s  Era  of  the  Protestant 
Revolution.  The  study  traces  the  state  of  Christendom  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  era,  the  revolt  from  Rome,  and  the  results  upon  the 
various  lines  of  human  history. 

12.  Philosophy  of  History. 

This  is  a study  of  Guizot’s  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe, 
from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution. 
Knight’s  Edition  is  used. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
16.  American  Government. 

A study  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  Legislative,  Judicial 
and  Executive  departments  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
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Attention  is  also  given  to  local  and  State  governments.  This  course, 
or  its  equivalent,  is  required  of  all  students  taking  History  as  a 
major.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m. 

17.  Comparative  Governments. 

This  course  embodies  a comparative  study  of  the  constitutions 
of  the  leading  European  States,  especially  England,  France,  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States. 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  9:10  a.  m. 

Summer  Term  Courses 

I.  General  Review  of  U.  S.  History.  (Teachers’  Course.) 

Using  the  Indiana  text-book  as  a basis.  This  will  be  very  val- 
uable to  common  school  teachers  from  the  side  of  practical  school- 
room work. 

II.  Political  and  Institutional  History  of  the  United  States 
SINCE  1789. 

Organization  of  the  Government;  Growth  and  Changes  of  Par- 
ties; Great  Compromises,  showing  the  spirit  of  sectionalism;  Terri- 
torial Growth  of  the  United  States;  the  Slavery  Controversy,  and 
the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  are  presented  in  a course  of 
lectures,  supplemented  by  notes,  readings  and  reports  by  students. 

This  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  High  School  teachers  who  give 
or  who  contemplate  giving  advanced  courses  in  United  States  His- 
tory. Such  texts  as  Channing’s,  Adam’s  and  Trent  and  Mont- 
gomery’s Histories  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  Hart’s  Forma- 
tion of  the  Union,  Wilson’s  Division  and  Reunion,  Gordy’s  History 
of  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States,  or  Woodburn’s  Political 
Parties  and  Party  Problems  in  the  United  States,  will  be  useful 
in  connection  with  this  course. 

HI.  History  of  England,  since  1688. 

This  course  deals  with  the  problems  of  Modern  English  History 
during  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries,  emphasizing  those 
phases  of  English  History  essential  to  a proper  understanding  of 
American  History,  together  with  the  study  of  the  development  of 
party  government,  and  the  growth  of  democracy  in  England. 

IV.  Modern  History. 

The  facts  and  principles  of  the  religious  and  political  revolu- 
tions of  the  period  are  studied,  tracing  the  transition  from  the  forms 
of  absolutism  in  Church  and  State  to  freedom  in  both.  Institu- 
tions of  the  leading  European  States  are  compared  and  contrasted. 
Schwill’s  History  of  Modern  Europe  is  used  as  a class  guide,  sup- 
plemented by  lectures  and  reading. 
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V.  Comparative  National  Government. 

A comparative  study  of  the  constitutions  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment of  the  leading  European  States,  especially  England,  France, 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  as  compared  with  the  United  States. 
This  study  will  supplement  the  work  derived  from  a course  in  Civil 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Note — Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  of  the  above 
courses,  except  Course  I,  a full  college  credit  will  be  allowed. 

The  instructor  does  not  obligate  himself  to  take  charge  of  a 
class  in  any  one  course,  unless  a sufficient  number  of  students  pre- 
sent themselves.  Not  more  than  three  of  the  above  courses  will 
be  offered. 

Department  of  Mathematics 

PROF.  ROBERT  L.  SACKETT 
MR.  WALTER  C.  WILSON 
MISS  MARCIA  FURNAS 
MR.  DANIEL  R.  ELLABARGER 

Spring  Term  Courses 

For  courses  in  Mathematics,  see  Department  of  Mathematics, 
Annual  Catalogue. 

Summer  Term  Courses 

1.  Arithmetic.  (Teachers’  Course.) 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  a more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  subject  and  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  those  difficult  parts 
which  offer  most  resistance  to  teachers  and  students. 

2.  Algebra.  (Two  Courses.) 

The  first  course  is  for  beginners,  and  embraces  the  fundamental 
principles  and  simple  equations  of  one  unknown  quantity. 

The  second  course  covers  simple  equations  of  two  or  more  un- 
known quantities,  the  theory  of  exponents  and  quadratic  equations. 

The  purpose  is  to  develop  power  over  the  equation  and  lead  the 
pupil  to  see  the  use  of  it  in  other  mathematics. 

3.  Plane  Geometry.  (Two  Courses.) 

The  first  course  is  for  beginners  and  comprises  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  and  the  first  and  second  books. 

The  second  course  comprises  the  remainder  of  Plane  Geom- 
etry. Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  pupil’s  ability  to  dem- 
onstrate original  exercises. 

4.  Solid  Geometry.  (Double  Course.) 

This  course  includes  all  of  Solid  Geometry,  as  given  in  Went- 
worth. (1  college  credit.) 
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5.  College  Algebra.  (Double  Course.) 

A study  of  quadratic  and  higher  degree  equations  involving 
one  and  ■ two  unknowns,  the  progressions,  logarithms,  exponential 
equations,  summation  of  series,  permutations,  combinations  and 
determinants.  Much  attention  will  be  given  to  graphical  repre- 
sentation of  functions.  (1  college  credit.) 

6.  Plane  Trigonometry.  (Double  Course.) 

The  fundamental  principles,  the  analysis  of  formulae,  and  the 
solutions  of  triangles,  constitute  the  work  of  this  course.  (1  col- 
lege credit.) 

The  instructor  does  not  obligate  himself  to  take  charge  of  a 
class  in  any  one  course,  unless  a sufficient  number  of  students  pre- 
sent themselves. 


Department  of  Latin 

PROF.  C.  K.  CHASE 
MR.  

Spring  Term  Courses. 

3.  Tacitus. 

(Germania  and  Agricola.)  Text,  Gudeman’s  Agricola  and 
Germania.  Five  hours  per  week. 

6.  Terence. 

Several  plays,  including  a study  of  the  Roman  drama.  Five 
hours. 

11.  Elegiac  Poets. 

Propertius,  Tibullus  and  Ovid.  (Carter’s  text.) 

Sub-Freshman  Class. 

Virgil  and  Cicero. 

Summer  Term  Courses 

a.  Preparatory  work  in  Caesar,  Cicero  or  Virgil,  according  to 
the  demand,  including  a careful  study  of  grammar  and  prose  com- 
position. 

h,  A college  reading  course  in  some  author,  to  be  decided  on 
at  the  beginning  of  the  work. 

c.  A teacher’s  training  course  will  be  offered,  if  the  demand 
therefor  is  sufficient. 

A special  effort  will  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  Summer  work. 

Appropriate  college  credits  will  be  given  for  all  college  work 
done. 
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Department  o£  Reading  and  Elocution 

PROF.  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD 

For  Spring  Term  courses  in  this  department,  the  student  is 
referred  to  the  Annual  Catalogue. 

COURSE  IN  BIBLE  READINGS 
Spring  Term  Course 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  make  a 
special  study  of  oral  readings  from  the  Bible.  Application  of 
Quality,  Force,  Pitch,  Time,  Emphasis,  Quantity  and  Rhythm  will 
be  made  to  selections  throughout  the  Bible  with  the  effort  to  show 
the  best  method  of  reading  such  selections  before  public  assemblies. 
Two  or  three  hours. 


ELOCUTION 
Summer  Term  Courses 

PROF.  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD 

The  work  in  Elocution  will  consist  of  four  courses.  The  fol- 
lowing outline  will  give  some  idea  of  the  work  to  be  presented : 

First  Course. 

1.  Exercises  in  breathing,  enunciation  and  articulation. 

2.  Drill  on  pronunciation,  and  general  work  in  orthoepy. 

4.  Vocal  exercises  for  strength  and  purity  of  voice. 

4.  Gesture,  position  of  feet,  and  other  action  for  grace  and 
ease  of  bearing. 

5.  Study  of  two  elements  of  expression:  (a)  Quality-nor- 

mal, orotund,  oral,  aspirate,  gutteral;  (b)  Force — form,  degree  and 
stress. 

6.  Reading  of  short  selections  in  poetry  and  prose. 

Five  hours’  credit  or  half  credit. 

Second  Course. 

1.  Action  applied  to  selections,  and  rendered  by  members  of 
the  class. 

2.  Study  of  the  elements  of  Pitch  and  Time. 

3.  Recitations  and  readings  by  members  of  the  class,  daily. 

4.  Study  of  emphasis. 

Fulton  and  Trueblood’s  Practical  Elocution  and  Standard  Se- 
lections. Five  hours’  credit  or  half  credit. 

Third  Course. 

Shakespearen  Readings.  This  will  be  a critical  study  and 
oral  reading  of  Macbeth,  Tempest,  and  King  Lear.  Five  hours’ 
credit  or  half  credit. 
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Department  of  Geology 

PROF.  A.  D.  HOLE 

Spring  Term  Courses 

1.  General  Geology. 

A brief  general  view  of  the  whole  field  of  geology.  This  course 
is  of  especial  value  to  teachers  of  Physical  Geography,  or  to  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  general  facts  con- 
cerning the  history  of  the  earth,  and  the  methods  by  which  its 
history  is  known. 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

For  other  Spring  Term  courses  in  Geology,  see  the  Annual 
Catalogue. 


Department  of  German  and  French 

PROF.  A.  M.  CHARLES 
MISS  SARAH  D.  HILL 

Spring  Term  Courses 
GERMAN 

6.  Goethe. 

Hermann  und  Dorothea;  Modern  Prose;  Composition.  Five 
hours  a week. 

9.  Nineteenth  Century  Authors. 

A Drama  of  Freytag,  Hauptmann  and  Sudermann.  Three 
hours  a week. 

Scientific  German. 

Prerequisite  Courses  1 to  5,  or  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of 
College  German.  Two  hours  a week. 

FRENCH 

Comedy  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries;  Compo- 
sition. Five  hours  a week. 

Summer  Term  Courses 

a.  Elementary  German  and  French 
according  to  the  demand. 
h.  Advanced  Reading  Courses. 

c.  German  Composition,  Conversation  and  Grammar  Review. 
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Department  of  Music 

Miss  Francisco  will  take  a limited  number  of  Piano  pupils  dur- 
ing the  Summer  term. 

Miss  Edwards  will  continue  her  work  in  Vocal  instruction 
during  the  Summer  term,  providing  there  is  a sufficient  number  of 
students  who  wish  to  take  the  work. 

If  there  is  a sufficient  demand,  Miss  Edwards  will  conduct  a 
class  in  Public  School  music.  Students  taking  music  during  the 
Summer  term  only,  will  be  required  to  take  at  least  two  lessons 
per  week. 

Price — Two  lessons  a week,  for  Summer  term,  in  Piano  or 
Voice,  nine  dollars. 

Miss  Jay  will  continue  her  work  in  Violin  instruction  during 
the  Summer  term  if  a sufficient  number  of  students  wish  to  take 
the  work. 


Department  of  Physics  and  Chemistry 

PROF.  EDWIN  MORRISON 

PHYSICS 

Spring  Term  Courses 
III.  Elementary  Physics. 

A general  preparatory  course  in  Light  and  Electricity.  Milli- 
kan and  Gale’s  First  Course  in  Physics,  and  Laboratory  Manual 
are  used.  This  course  will  be  open  to  teachers  who  wish  to  fit 
themselves  for  teaching  Physics,  or  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the 
State  teachers’  examination. 

Via.  Physical  Manipulation. 

Including  shop  work,  elementary  lathe  work,  and  general  wood 
and  iron  working  processes. 

VIZ?.  General  Physics. 

Electricity,  including  electric  measurements  and  testings. 

CHEMISTRY 
Spring  Term  Courses 
HI.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Each  student  determines  the  metals  and  acids  in  twenty-five 
unknown  solutions,  and  the  metals  and  acids  in  a number  of  solids. 
Also  a few  simple  compounds  are  separated.  One  lecture  period 
per  week,  nine  hours’  laboratory  work. 
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V.  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Continuation  of  Course  IV,  including  Gravimetric  and  Volu- 
metric determinations,  followed  by  practical  analytical  problems. 
Laboratory  work  ten  hours  per  week. 

Department  of  Domestic  Science 

MISS  ELSIE  M.  MARSHALL 

Spring  Term  Course 

A discussion  of  the  proper  preparation  of  foods,  home  nursing 
and  emergency  cases.  Three  hours. 

Department  of  Biology 

PROF.  D.  W.  DENNIS 

Spring  Term  Course 
3.  Birds — A Study  of  Relationships. 

Seventy-five  birds,  including  all  that  nest  in  Wayne  County, 
are  studied.  These  lectures  are  accompanied  by  lectures  on  mim- 
icry, sexual  dimorphism,  migrations,  nesting,  the  foods  of  birds, 
adaptation,  etc.  Open  to  all  students.  Prof.  Dennis. 

For  other  Spring  Term  courses  in  Biology,  the  student  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Annual  Catalogue. 

Expenses 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Summer  term  is  continuous  with  the 
Spring  term  studies.  The  two  terms  together,  beginning  March  25 
and  closing  July  26,  constitute  nearly  the  equivalent  of  a half  college 
year.  The  total  expenses  for  board  and  tuition,  for  this  entire  time, 
will  range  from  $75  to  $100,  according  to  the  subjects  pursued  and 
the  price  paid  for  board. 

Seventy  dollars,  or  less,  will  cover  all  necessary  expenses  for 
board  and  tuition  during  the  Spring  term.  Board  in  the  College 
Dormitory,  for  the  six  weeks  of  the  Summer  term,  will  cost  $20. 
Tuition  charges  in  Summer  term  are  as  follows: 

Tuition. 

1.  A general  fee  of  $5  will  cover  the  tuition  for  the  whole 
term  in  any  one,  or  in  all,  of  the  Common  School  branches,  in- 
cluding Reading;  i.  e.,  a student  will  be  charged  $5  for  work  in 
common  branches,  whether  he  takes  one  subject  or  more.  All  may 
be  taken  for  $5. 

2.  Students  wishing  to  comply  with  the  new  law  for  teachers 
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can  take  the  course  in  Educational  Psychology  and  the  course  in 
Methods,  together  with  one  or  two  common  branches,  for  a single 
fee  of  $10. 

3.  Special  fees,  wholly  separate  from  the  above,  will  be 
charged  in  other  branches,  as  follows : 

For  the  term  of  six  weeks : 


Latin  $5  00 

German  5 00 

English  Literature,  each  course,  except  Grammar 5 00 

Mathematics,  each  course,  except  Arithmetic 5 00 

Nature  Study  5 00 

Chemistry  or  Physics  5 00 

History,  each  course,  except  Review  of  U.  S 5 00 

Elocution  5 00 

Manual  Training  5 00 

Commercial  Arithmetic  5 00 

Drawing,  per  lesson  1 00 


The  above  charges  are  for  five-hour  courses.  A pro  rata  charge 
will  be  made  for  courses  reciting  less  than  five  hours  per  week. 

Laboratory  Fees. 

Nature  Study,  50  cents.  Chemistry,  $2  plus  breakage. 

All  tuition  fees  are  payable  in  advance. 

Boarding 

Earlham  Hall  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  students  of 
the  Summer  Term  on  Monday,  June  17.  It  is  a large  brick  build- 
ing, and  has  comfortable  rooms  for  200  students.  The  charge  for 
board  during  the  Summer  Term  (six  weeks)  will  be  $20,  in  ad- 
vance, two  students  to  each  room.  These  figures  will  include  cost 
of  furnished  rooms,  meals,  light,  heat,  and  use  of  bath  rooms. 

Rooms  will  be  reserved  in  the  order  of  application,  but  no 
rooms  will  be  held  later  than  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  18. 

In  case  students  prefer  to  board  elsewhere  than  in  Earlham 
Hall,  assistance  will  be  given  by  the  officers  of  the  college  in  find- 
ing suitable  places,  if  requests  for  such  assistance  are  received  be- 
fore Saturday,  June  15. 

Students  who  find  it  necessary  to  board  themselves  can  con- 
siderably reduce  the  living  expenses  stated  above,  though  in  the 
long  run,  this  is  considered  as  poor  economy. 

Application  for  further  information,  should  be  addressed  to 

THE  PRESIDENT, 

Earlham  College, 

Richmond,  Indiana. 
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Boarding 

Students  board  in  ^Earlham  Hall  or  in  private  families, 
at  their  option. 

The  Boarding  Department  of  the  College  is  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Superintendent  and  Matron. 

Earlham  Hall,  description  of  which  may  be  found 
upon  page  15,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Boarding  De- 
partment of  the  College.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam, 
lighted  by  electricity  and  gas,  and  supplied  with  hot  and 
cold  water.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  students  can  be 
accommodated  with  rooms  in  the  building.  Study  rooms 
and  sleeping  rooms  are  ready  furnished,  but  are  uncarpeted. 
Good  meals,  well  served,  are  furnished  in  the  dining  room. 
A number  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  reside  within  the 
College  and  board  at  the  same  tables  with  the  students. 
It  is  designed  to  supply  teachers  and  students  with  good  and 
acceptable  board  at  the  lowest  practicable  rate,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  the  comforts,  influences  and  advantages 
of  a Christian  home. 

Because  of  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  Summer 
term,  the  dormitory  will  close  to  students  Wednesday  after- 
noon of  Commencement  week.  Exceptions  will  be  made  if 
necessary,  in  case  of  students  who  live  at  an  unusual  dis- 
tance. This  regulation  applies  to  the  school  year  1907. 

Students  taking  rooms  in  Earlham  Hall,  furnish  their 
own  mirrors,  towels  and  napkins. 

A reasonable  amount  of  washing  is  done  free  at  the 
College  laundry  for  students  boarding  in  Earlham  Hall. 
Bath  rooms  are  free  to  all  students  boarding  in  the  building. 

*It  is  hoped  that  the  Edwin  S.  Bundy  Dormitory  for  Boys  will  be  in  readiness  for 
occupancy  by  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  term,  1907,  but  at  the  time  of  issuing  the  Cata- 
logue no  definite  announcement  can  be  made. 
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A professional  nurse,  of  long  and  successful  experi- 
ence, is  employed  by  the  College,  whose  services  are  free 
to  students  boarding  in  Earlham  Hall,  except  in  cases  of 
protracted  sickness,  when  a reasonable  charge  will  be  made. 

Students  are  expected  to  observe  all  the  regulations  of 
the  College  from  the  time  of  their  arrival.  Before  taking 
meals  in  the  dining  room  or  occupying  lodging  or  study 
rooms,  they  must  enroll  their  names  upon  the  register  in 
the  Superintendent’s  office.  A strict  observance  of  this 
regulation  is  expected. 

The  advantages  of  the  bath-rooms  and  laundry  are  not 
open  to  students  who  do  not  board  in  Earlham  Hall. 

The  fact  that  students  board  outside  the  College  gives 
them  no  exemption  from  attendance  upon  Chapel  or  Sab- 
bath services. 

Students  engaging  rooms  in  Earlham  Hall  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  term  are  not  at  liberty  to  withdraw  to  any 
other  boarding  place  during  that  term. 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  a student  to 
change  his  place  of  boarding  at  any  time  when,  in  their 
judgment,  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing. 

Vacations 

Earlham  Hall  is  not  open  for  students  during  any  of 
the  regular  vacations.  The  published  rates  of  board  cover 
the  time  from  the  opening  of  the  term  to  the  close  of  the 
examinations.  Students  coming  earlier,  or  remaining  later, 
will  be  charged  extra. 

Discipline 

Whenever  a student  enters  it  is  assumed  that  he  agrees 
to  have  due  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  institution,  all 
of  which  are  designed  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
College  community  of  which  he  becomes  a member. 

In  any  case  where  the  student  does  not  appear  to  be 
benefitted  by  the  advantages  offered  by  the  College,  or 
manifests  an  unwillingness  cheerfully  to  assist  in  maintain- 
ing good  order,  or  indulges  in  practices  which  are  detri- 
mental to  others  or  to  the  reputation  of  the  College,  he  will 
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be  privately  dismissed  or  his  parents  requested  to  withdraw 
him. 

Students  who  are  guilty  of  habitual  profanity,  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  or  of  visiting  saloons  Oi‘  billiard 
rooms,  forfeit  their  rights  to  the  privileges  of  the  College. 

Students  are  expected  to  observe  study  hours  in  their 
rooms,  both  during  the  day  and  the  evening.  The  dormi- 
tory lights  will  be  turned  off  not  later  than  10:30  p.  m. 

The  officers  of  Earlham  Hall  constitute  a board  of  con- 
trol, with  full  power  to  dispose  of  all  matters  of  discipline 
within  or  growing  out  of  the  boarding  department  of  the 
College  with  or  without  the  advice  of  the  College  Faculty, 
as  they  may  deem  best.  They  are  authorized  to  suspend 
any  student  from  residence  in  Earlham  Hall  whenever  his 
or  her  deportment  or  influence  renders  such  action  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  the  college  build- 
ing or  on  the  grounds. 

Damage  to  Property 

All  damage  to  the  property  of  the  College,  resulting 
from  willfulness  or  gross  carelessness,  will  be  assessed  upon 
the  perpetrators  of  the  damage,  and  must  be  paid  in  cash. 
Any  student  failing  to  make  prompt  payment  in  such  cases 
forfeits  his  rights  in  the  College. 

Public  Worship 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  daily  morning 
exercises  in  the  college  chapel,  except  such  students,  re- 
siding at  their  own  homes,  as  have  no  recitation  immediately 
before  or  after  the  chapel  service.  These  services  are  de- 
signed to  be  distinctively  religious  and  devotional  in  their 
character,  and  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  give  them  such 
variety  and  interest  as  to  render  attendance  upon  them  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a duty. 

All  students  not  residing  at  their  own  homes  are  re- 
quired to  attend  religious  service  at  the  College  on  Sabbath 
morning.  On  Sabbath  evening  a general  prayer  meeting  is 
held  by  the  students  and  officers,  attendance  upon  which 
is  voluntary. 
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Religious  Organizations 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  loyally  sustained 
by  students  and  members  of  the  faculty.  The  greater  ma- 
jority are  members.  The  two  associations  do  much  to  pro- 
mote interest  in,  and  give  direction  to,  religious  work  within 
the  College.  They  are  invaluable  as  a means  of  promoting 
good  fellowship  among  the  students. 

Bible  Classes  of  the  Associations — The  Bible  classes  are 
recognized  as  a very  important  feature  of  the  College  work, 
and  are  well  supported.  It  is  the  intention  to  maintain  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  classes  in  ''The  Life  of  Christ,’'  "Life 
of  Paul,”  "International  Sunday  School  Lessons,”  "God’s 
Method  of  Training  Workers,”  and  an  advanced  study  for 
advanced  students.  Other  classes  will  be  organized  to  suit 
the  demands  of  the  students.  Part  of  the  classes  will  be 
joint  classes.  The  classes  will  be  in  charge  of  Professors 
and  competent  students,  and  will  meet  weekly  at  hours  con- 
venient to  students. 

Mission  Study  Department — This  department  of  the 
Associations  has  done  much  to  create  a greater  interest  in 
missions.  Its  purpose  is  to  arouse  a greater  missionary 
spirit  among  the  students  and  to  give  those  who  are  planning 
to  make  this  their  life  work  an  opportunity  for  systematic 
study.  Classes  will  be  organized  for  the  coming  year  to 
follow  whatever  line  of  missions  the  students  desire. 

Employment  Bureau — The  Associations  furnish  an  em- 
ployment bureau,  by  means  of  which  any  student  who  de- 
sires work  may  be  assisted  in  finding  it.  The  bureau  will 
also  assist  students  in  finding  rooms  outside  of  dormitory 
for  those  who  desire  it.  For  information,  address  Joseph 
Jones,  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind. 

College  Expenses 

In  estimating  the  actual  expense  incurred  in  attendance 
upon  any  college  numerous  items  must  be  taken  carefully 
into  account.  Railroad  fare,  room  rent,  light,  heat,  laundry, 
society  expenses,  must  all  be  reckoned  in  determining  the 
comparative  outlay  at  different  institutions.  The  public 
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sentiment  prevailing  in  the  student  body  of  a college  in 
favor  of  economy  or  extravagance  is,  as  a rule,  of  quite  as 
much  consequence  as  the  matter  of  college  charges. 

Many  students,  not  a few  of  them  being  among  the 
most  capable  and  promising,  have  in  recent  years  found 
employment  in  the  city  of  Richmond  by  which  to  meet  a 
large  part  j)f  their  college  expenses.  [See  Employment 
Bureau  above.]  But  students  from  a distance  are  not  ad- 
vised to  enter  college  without  knowing  in  advance  from 
what  source  their  expenses  can  be  met  for  at  least  one  full 
term.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  capable,  reliable,  ener- 
getic students  rarely  find  it  impossible  to  secure  an  educa- 
tion at  Earlham  College  for  want  of  money. 

Total  Charges  for  Students  Boarding  in  Earlham  Hall 


Fall  term  $85  00 

Winter  term  80  00 

Spring  term  75  00 


The  foregoing  figures  cover  all  charges  for  furnished 
rooms  (see  page  99),  electric  and  gas  light,  steam  heat, 
meals,  hot  and  cold  baths,  laundry,  attendance  by  trained 
nurse  in  case  of  sickness,  and  tuition  for  the  regular  amount 
of  work  (see  page  32)  in  all  subjects  except  Music.  This 
also  includes  the  registration  fee  and  tuition  in  Physical 
Culture,  including  all  necessary  medical  examinations.  It 
may  be  confidently  asserted  that  no  college  in  the  country 
offers  equal  advantages  at  less  cost. 

Total  Charges  to  Students  not  Boarding  at  Earlham  Hall 


Fall  term  $27  00 

Winter  term  25  00 

Spring  term  25  00 


For  charges  in  Department  of  Music,  see  page  80. 

For  charges  in  Summer  term,  see  pages  96  and  97. 

A pro  rata  increase  is  made  in  tuition  charges  in  case 
more  than  the  regular  amount  of  work  is  taken. 

No  extra  charges  whatever  are  made  except  (1)  A fee 
of  $2  per  term  to  students  in  the  Biological  Laboratory, 
Course  in  ^'Trees’’  50  cents,  ‘‘Birds’’  50  cents.  Osteology 
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50  cents;  (2)  A fee  of  $2  per  term  in  the  Physics  Labo- 
ratory; (3)  Chemical  Laboratory  fees,  as  follows:  A fee 

of  $3  per  term  for  each  course  of  Laboratory  work ; a 
deposit  of  $2  per  term  is  also  required  of  students  in  the 
Chemical  Laboratory  to  cover  the  cost  of  replacing  broken 
apparatus ; when  the  student  returns  the  key  to  his  desk  the 
apparatus  returned  is  checked  off  and  the  unused  balance 
of  his  deposit  is  returned;  (4)  A graduation  fee  of  $5  is 
charged  at  the  close  of  the  college  course;  (5)  Ten  cents 
is  charged  for  the  delivery  of  each  trunk  or  other  heavy 
piece  of  baggage  to  the  College  or  the  railroad  station;  (6) 
An  extra  charge  of  $5  a term  when  a student  is  allowed  to 
room  alone;  (7)  The  fee  for  a special  examination  is  $5, 
proceeds  to  go  to  the  Library  Fund;  (8)  A fee  of  50  cents 
for  delay  or  change  in  registration  (see  page  30)  ; (9)  A 
fee  of  $1  per  term  for  students  taking  Laboratory  Psycholo- 
gy; (10)  A fee  of  $3  for  Determinative  Mineralogy,  Course 
7,  Department  of  Geology;  and  a deposit  of  $2  to  cover 
cost  of  broken  apparatus,  under  conditions  stated  for  fees 
in  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

Payment  of  Bills 

Payment  of  all  bills  for  each  term  must  be  made  at  the 
opening  of  the  term.  In  case  a student  is  absent  for  three 
weeks  or  longer  on  account  of  sickness  or  other  equally 
urgent  cause,  a pro  rata  part  of  the  money  paid  will  be  re- 
funded on  presentation  of  a physician’s  certificate,  but  no 
rebate  will  be  made  for  a shorter  period.  If  any  should 
leave  the  institution  for  any  other  cause,  or  be  expelled  or 
suspended,  they  will  forfeit  the  money  advanced. 

Financial  Aid 

As  heretofore  stated,  a limited  amount  of  aid  is  ex- 
tended by  Earlham  College  to  students  of  high  character 
and  good  scholarship,  who,  without  such  assistance,  are  un- 
able to  meet  their  expenses  at  college.  This  aid  is  given  in 
the  form  of  scholarships. 
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Through  the  kindness  of  a number  of  her  friends,  the 
College  possesses  funds  which  warrant  the  granting  for 
the  coming  year  of  forty  scholarships,  to  the  value  of  $50 
each.  This  amount  is  sufficient  to  reduce  the  maximum 
necessary  expenses  of  a student  (exclusive  of  travel,  cloth- 
ing and  books)  to  $165  a year. 

Young  women  are  equally  eligible  to  these  scholarships 
with  young  men. 

Every  applicant  for  a scholarship  of  this  kind  must 
furnish  a certificate  of  character  and  of  class  standing  from 
the  Principal  of  the  last  school  which  he  has  attended,  to- 
gether with  such  information  concerning  his  financial  ability 
as  shall  be  required,  in  order  that  the  merit  of  his  applica- 
tion may  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

Holders  of  these  scholarships  are  required  to  board  in 
Earlham  Hall  unless  by  special  arrangement.  The  benefits 
of  these  scholarships  will  be  withdrawn  from  students  who 
incur  the  censure  of  the  College  Faculty  or  who  fail  to 
maintain  a reputable  standing  in  their  studies. 

Applications  for  scholarships  of  this  class  for  the  year 
1907-8  will  be  received  at  any  time  until  August  1,  1907. 
They  should  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  College, 
who  will  furnish  full  particulars  and  blank  certificates  to  be 
filled  by  the  applicant,  his  parent  or  guardian,  and  his  last 
principal  teacher. 

The  Zachariah  J.  Stanley  Scholarships 

The  late  Zachariah  J.  Stanley,  of  Union  County,  Indi- 
ana, bequeathed  to  Earlham  College  two  tracts  of  valuable 
land,  directing  that  ''the  net  proceeds  resulting  from  the 
rents  of  said  lands,  or  the  income  produced  by  the  proceeds 
thereof,  if  sold,  should  be  applied  to  the  aid  of  students  in 
Earlham  College,’'  upon  the  following  conditions,  as  set 
forth  in  his  last  will  and  testament: 

being  my  desire  that  my  blood  relations  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity of  procuring  an  education,  I make  the  above  bequest  in 
order  to  enable  them  so  to  do.  Such  being  my  intention,  I direct 
that  the  income  that  shall  result  from  the  said  lands,  or  fund,  shall 
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be  applied  by  the  proper  authorities  of  Earlham  College,  as  follows : 
First,  to  the  education,  as  hereinafter  directed,  of  my  blood  rela- 
tions, preference  being  given  to  those  bearing  the  name  of  Stanley. 
* * * It  being  understood  that  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  my  relations  shall  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  seek  to  be  educated  at  said  Earlham  College  and  not  elsewhere. 
Persons  who  apply  to  said  college  for  the  purpose  of  the  benefit  of 
the  said  fund  shall  be  admitted  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
said  college  applying  to  the  admission  of  other  students  as  to  char- 
acter, deportment  and  other  qualifications,  and,  after  being  ad- 
mitted to  said  college,  a full  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  said  college  shall  be  exacted  from  said  students,  it  being 
understood  that  no  such  student  shall  have,  or  possess,  any  rights 
or  privileges  while  attending  said  institution,  by  reason  of  their 
being  beneficiaries  of  said  endowment  fund,  not  possessed  by  other 
students  as  to  their  control  and  government  by  the  college  authori- 
ties. Students  admitted  to  said  college  under  provisions  of  this 
will  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  tuition  and  board  to  the  extent  of 
the  available  income  which  shall  come  into  the  hands  of  said  col- 
lege authorities,  as  long  as  said  college  contains  boarding  depart- 
ments. If  said  boarding  department  of  said  college  should  be  abol- 
ished, then  said  income  shall  be  applied  to  the  tuition  of  these  said 
students  only.  * * * If  a greater  number  of  students  entitled  to 
enter  said  college  under  provisions  of  this  will  shall  apply  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  income  of  said  fund  than  said  income  will 
provide  for,  then  said*  college  authorities  shall  apply  said  income 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  admitted,  pro  rata.  At  the  time 
application  is  made  for  admission  to  said  college  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  the  benefits  of  said  fund,  satisfactory  proof  shall  be  made 
by  such  person  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  eligibility  of  such 
person  as  to  his  blood  and  other  qualifications,  it  being  my  desire 
that  the  benefit  cf  said  fund  shall  be  given  to  the  proper  persons, 
as  herein  designated,  and  to  those  who,  by  their  good  conduct  and 
deportment,  shall  render  themselves  worthy  of  it.” 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  benefit  of  the  Stanley 
Fund  will  be  received  as  follows:  If  for  the  year,  on  or  be- 
fore August  1.  If  for  the  term:  For  the  Fall  term,  on  or 

before  August  1 ; for  the  Winter  term,  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 1 ; for  the  Spring  term,  on  or  before  March  1.  Upon 
those  dates  eligible  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  benefit 
cf  the  funds,  those  bearing  the  Stanley  name,  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  the  will,  being  given  preference.  Ap- 
plications must  be  presented  to  the  President,  together  with 
satisfactory  written  credentials  concerning  the  applicant’s 
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character  and  scholarship  and  blood  relationship  to  the 
founder  of  the  Zachariah  J.  Stanley  Scholarship  Fund. 
The  amount  available  for  the  use  of  students  will  be  an- 
nounced on  August  1. 

Loans 

The  Young  Women's  Loaning  Fund  affords  a small 
income,  which  is  loaned  annually  to  young  women  of  suffi- 
cient attainments  to  admit  them  to  classes  in  the  College 
department,  and  who,  without  such  aid,  would  be  unable 
to  obtain  for  themselves  the  advantages  of  the  College. 
Particulars  in  regard  to  the  conditions  on  which  these  loans 
are  granted  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  President  of  the 
College. 

The  Alumni  Loaning  Fund  is  a small  benevolent 
fund  which  was  raised  and  is  held  and  controlled  by  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  College.  Full  information  con- 
cerning loans  from  this  source  for  the  year  1907-8  may  be 
obtained  from  Leander  J.  Woodard,  A.  B.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  Richmond,  Indiana. 
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STUDENTS,  1906-07 


Italics  following  names  indicate  the  periods  of  attendance : s. — 
Summer  term;  f. — Fall  term;  w. — Winter  term;  sp. — Spring  term. 


Graduates 


Andrew,  Adelbert  O.,  A.  B.,  Friends  University,  W,  and  Haverford 

College,  ’05  Gardner,  Kansas 

Andrew,  Isaac,  A.  B.,  Friends  University,  ’06 Gardner,  Kansas 

Case,  Clarence  M.,  A.  B.,  ’05,  Earlham  College Richmond 

Furnas,  Marcia  M.,  A.  B.,  ’06,  Earlham  College Richmond 

Kenworthy,  Murray  S.,  B.  L.,  ’00,  Earlham  College Richmond 

Moon,  Oscar,  B.  L.,  ’00,  Earlham  College Wichita,  Kansas 

Stanton,  Mariella,  A.  B.,  ’04,  Earlham  College Richmond 

Tebbetts,  Clara  L,  A.  B.,  Whittier  College Whittier  California 

Williams,  Zona  M.,  A.  B.,  ’06,  Earlham  College Westfield 


Students  Having  18,  or  More,  Credits  at  the  Close  of  the 

Winter  Term,  1907 


Allee,  W.  Clyde,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry  and  Biology.  .Bloomingdale 

Allen,  L.  Fern,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Allen  R.  Forest,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Chemistry  and  Biology Richmond 


Bailey,  E.  Anna,  f.  w.  sp..  History Richmond 

Baird,  Helen,  f.  w.  sp..  Biology Indianola,  Illinois 

Barrett,  Lawrence  H.,  f.  w..  Mathematics Indianapolis 

Beals,  Roscoe  L.,  s.  sp.,  English Westfield 

Beeler,  Jessie,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  and  French Richmond 

Bell,  Beatrice,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  English Ossian 

Boomershine,  Edna,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  English  Literature Richmond 

Bryne,  Andreas,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  German Stavanger,  Norway 

Bryne,  Arne,  s.  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics Stavanger,  Norway 


Calvert,  Cecil  K.,  f.  w..  Chemistry  and  Biology Selma,  Ohio 

Carter,  Helen,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  and  French Plainfield 

Cartland,  Jennie  B.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  English Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Chambers,  Cloyde  C.,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics Damascus,  Ohio 

Coahran,  Katie,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics Summitville 

Cope,  Mira,  sp..  History Plainfield 

Costello,  Harry  T.,  f.  w.  sp..  Math,  and  Philosophy Richmond 

Cox,  Ethel,  f.  w.  sp.,  English Richmond 
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Doan,  Laura  R.,  f.,  Biology Amo 

Doane,  Edwin  L.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  English Westfield 

Doney,  Edith  M.,  f,  w.,  German Cambridge  City 

Eaton,  Durward  L.,  f.  w,  sp.,  Mathematics Liberty 

Eaton,  Scott  V.,  /.  w.  sp.,  German  and  Latin Liberty 

Elliott,  William  L.,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics Greenfield 

Eves  Anna,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  English Richmond 

Francisco,  Maria,  f.  w.  sp.,  German Richmond 

Frazee,  Grace,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin Glenwood 

Frazer,  Oliver  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible Earlham 

Gardner,  Frank  K.,  s.  f.  w sp..  Chemistry Liberty 

Grahg,  Marcellus  S.,  s.  sp..  History Ridgeville 

Grimes,  Grover  C.,  f.  w.  sp..  History Salem 

Hadley,  Lora,  s Bloomingdale 

Hall,  Bruce  M.,  f.  w.  sp..  History Elizabethtown 

Hallowell,  Mary  E.,  s.  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics Pendleton 

Hawk,  Carl  J.,  f.  w.  sp..  Physics Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

Heath,  Alvin  Burleigh,  s.  f.  w.  sp..  History Richmond 

Henby,  Abbie  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  and  French Greenfield 

Hill,  Sarah  D.,  w.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Hoelscher,  Gustave,  f.  w.  sp..  History Richmond 

Hoover,  Edna  L.,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  and  French Richmond 

Hough,  Mamie  P.,  f.  w.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Huber,  Naomi  R.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin Richmond 

Huff,  Chas.  Byron,  f.  w.  sp.,  French  and  German Martinsville 

Huff,  Grace  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Greek Leesburg,  Ohio 

Hunt,  Agnes,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  and  French Plainfield 

Hutton,  Sidney  B.,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics Brookeville,  Maryland 

Jenkins,  Mary  E.,  s.,  English Guthrie,  Oklahoma 

Johnson,  Arthur  C.,  f.  w.  sp..  Biology Dunreith 

Jones,  Maurice  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chem.  and  Biology. . .West  Milton,  O. 

Kaufman,  Beulah,  f.  w.  sp.,  English Goshen 

Kemp,  Grace,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics Lynn 

Klepinger,  Howard  A.,  s.  sp..  History Eaton,  Ohio 

Lawrence,  Mary  W.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  English Richmond 

Llewelyn,  Edgar  J.,  s.  f.  w.  sp..  Philosophy Sheridan 

Maple,  Florence  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English Lewisville 

Maris,  Anna  y,sp.,  Latin  Paoli 

Marshall,  Horace  A.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English Martinsville 

Marshall,  Horace  W.,  sp..  History Lewisville 

Mayr,  Lucile  K.,  s.  English Richmond 

McCreary,  George  E.,  sp.,  Bible Camden,  Ohio 
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Metcalfe,  Edna,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics Worcester,  Mass. 

Miles,  Walter  R.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible Newberg,  Oregon 

Mitchell,  Louis,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio 

Newman,  Alice,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin Richmond 

Norton,  Alice,  f.  w.  sp.,  French  and  German Carthage,  Missouri 

Oldaker,  Elmer  E.,  s..  History Centerville 

Parker,  Ida,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible Richmond 

Peterson,  Ethel,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  English  Literature Richmond 

Petry,  Loren,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics New  Paris,  Ohio 

Ratliff,  Clara  B.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English Richmond 

Ratliff,  Ina  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin Fairmount 

Reagan,  Rezin,  sp..  Chemistry  and  Biology Azalia 

Reeve,  Evelyn,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  and  French Plainfield 

Rogers,  Olive,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  German Amo 

Saint,  Pauline,  f.  w.  sp.,  German New  Castle 

Shute,  Florence  L„  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin Richmond 

Smelser,  Laurence  B.,  f.  sp..  History Richmond 

Spradling,  Birney  D.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  English Rushville 

Stalker,  Roxie  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English Westfield 

Stanley,  Grace,  f.  w.  sp..  Music Liberty 

Stanley,  Isaac,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible Carlos  City 

Stanley,  Susannah,  f..  Science Economy 

Stewart,  Mabel  V.,  f.  w.  sp..  Music Lewisville 

Sumner,  Clarence,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin Noblesville 

Sutton,  Helena  B.,  f.  w.  sp.,  German Fort  Madison,  Iowa 

Thistlethwaite,  Glen,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics Hortonville 

Thompson,  Margaret,  f.  w.  sp.,  English Richmond 

Tits  worth,  Helen  B.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  German Canton,  Ohio 

Trueblood,  C.  Emmet,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics Salem 

Vinzant,  Chares  E.,  s..  History Dunkirk 

Wann,  Norman  G.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible Vermilion  Grove,  Illinois 

Whitacre,  Martha  A.,  s.,  English Richmond 

White,  Herbert  E.,  f.  w.  sp Carthage 

Williams,  Elizabeth,  s.,  English Richmond 

Wissler,  William  O.,  s..  History Richmond 

Wood,  Angelina,  f.  w.  sp.,  Greek  and  Music Knightstown 

Woodward,  Ada,  s..  History Richmond 

Zeigler,  Clara  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin Cambridge  City 
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Students  Having  Less  than  18  Credits  at  the  Close  of  the 
Winter  Term,  1907 

Ackerman,  Carl  W.,  sp Richmond 

Albertson,  Mary  K,  s Lynn 

Allee,  Mae  A.,  sp Coatesville 

Allen,  Mary  Dell,  f Richmond 

Andersen,  Marie Stavanger,  Norway 


Baldwin,  Mary,  f.  w.  sp 

Ballenger,  Howard  C.,  f.  w.  sp 

Barber,  Mabel  Emma,  sp 

Barrett,  Glenn  F.,  /.  w,  sp 

Bartel,  Muriel,  w.  sp.,  Music 

Batchelor,  Walter  M.,  f.  w.,  Mathematics 

Beachler,  Myrtle,  w.,  Music 

Beckett,  Helen,  s.,  History 

Beebe,  Daniel,  f.  w.  sp 

Beeson,  Alsie,  f.  w.  sp 

Behr,  Karl  W.,  w.  sp 

Benner,  Marie,  f.  w.  sp.,  Music 

Berterman,  Elsa,  w.  sp 

Bescher,  Mary  F.,  f 

Binford  Ada  C.,  f.  w.  sp 

Binford,  Josephine,  f.  w.  sp 

Birch,  Frank  E.,  f.  w.  sp 

Bird,  Clara  M.,  f.  w.  sp 

Blacklidge,  Allan  H.,  f.  w.  sp 

Boblett,  Myrtle  J.,  f.  w.  sp 

Bowman,  Edith,  sp 

Brickey,  Jacob  E.,  f.  w.  sp 

Brubaker,  Everett,  f.  w 

Bruner  C.  Herbert,  f.  w.  sp 

Butler,  Lucy,  s 


Westfield 

Economy 

Richmond 

Norwood,  Ohio 

Richmond 

Winchester 

Decatur 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Kankakee,  Illinois 

Richmond 

East  Germantown 

. . . Campbellstown,  Ohio 

Indianapolis 

Richmond 

Knightstown 

Greenfield 

Terre  Haute 

Lynn 

Rushville 

Greenfield 

Richmond 

Edinburg 

West  Alexandria,  Ohio 

Greenfield 

Dublin 


Caps,  Maude  De  L.,  s New  Haven 

Carey,  Clifford,  f Carmel 

Carey,  Mary  M.,  f.  w.  sp Westfield 

Carroll,  Amy,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Carroll,  Celia  G.,  f.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Carroll,  Mabel,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Carroll,  Ray  J.,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Carson,  Mary  Edna,  f.  w.  sp New  Castle 

Carter,  Ethel  G.,  s Connersville 

Carter,  Maude,  f Lynn 

Cassatt,  Nellie  M.,  f.  w.  sp Wabash 

Caster,  Marcia,  w.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Cates,  Julian  L.,  f Richmond 
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Chamness,  Myra  E.,  w.,  Music Richmond 

Chapman,  Harold  E.,  f.  w.  sp Bloomingdale 

Chapman,  Mary  E.,  f.  w,  sp Bloomingdale 

Chrisman,  Marguerite,  f.  w.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Cleaver,  C.  Marie,  sp Lewisville 

Cloud,  Alonzo  E.,  f Richmond 

Comstock,  H.  Payne,  f.  w.  sp Noblesville 

Cooper,  Elizabeth,  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Cooper,  Harriett  M.,  ^ Pendleton 

Cope,  Ava,  f.  w.  sp..  History Plainfield 

Cox,  Orpha  L.,  f.  w.  sp.,  German Elizabethtown 

Creson,  R.  Louise,  ^ Anderson 

Crist,  Fae,  j Lynn 

Dawes,  Coralle  C.,  f.  w Wabash 

Dawson,  Lois  M.,  f Rushville 

Denham,  Arthur  M.,  f.  w.  sp Laporte 

Denman,  Perley  J.,  sp Marshall 

DeWees,  Tina  E.,  f.  w.  sp Balbec 

Dill,  Dorothy,  sp..  Music Richmond 

Dilks,  Anne  L.,  f.  w Richmond 

Downhour,  Elizabeth,  s New  Haven 

Duffield,  Jennie,  f..  Music New  Paris,  Ohio 

Duke,  Edith,  f.  w.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Easterling,  Leslie,  f.  w.  sp Kokomo 

Eby,  Mabel,  Mathematics Roann 

Edmunds,  Annette  M.,  s.,  English Richmond 

Edwards,  William  L.,  f.  w.  sp Indianapolis 

Eliason,  Beulah,  f.  w Richmond 

Eliason,  Edith,  f.  w East  Germantown 

Elliott,  Ancil,  ^ Richmond 

Elliott,  E.  Mona,  f.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Ellis,  Elsworth,  f.  w.  sp Sheridan 

Estes,  Louise  A.,  f.  w.  sp Westfield 

Evans,  Dale  H.,  sp Winchester 

Fagan,  Wm.  Brock,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Farlow,  Lilith  M.,  f.  w.  sp New  London 

Fauquher,  Silas  E.,  f.  w.  sp Evansville 

Feasel,  Nellie  M.,  sp Richmond 

Fisher,  Edgar  A.,  f.  w.  sp Eaton,  Ohio 

Flynn,  Clarence  E.,  s Bloomfield 

Foulke,  Gwendolen,  f.  w..  Music Richmond 

Freeman,  Angela,  Music Richmond 

Freeman,  Hazel,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Fries,  Susie  Marie,  sp Connersville 

Furnas,  Joseph,  f.  w.  sp..  History Valley  Mills 
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Gaar,  Mary  F.,  s.  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Garber,  Chester  A.,  s Brookville,  Ohio 

Gard,  Rife,  w.  sp Eaton,  Ohio 

Genn,  Merle  J.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics Richmond 

Gluys,  Mary  S.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English Richmond 

Gordon,  Edna,  f.  w.  sp..  Vocal  Music Spiceland 

Grace,  Jennie,  s Richmond 

Grace,  Mayme,  s Richmond 

Graham,  Ethel,  f.  sp.,  English Liberty 

Greene,  Katherine,  f.  w.  sp Remington 

Grimes,  Benjamin  F.,  f.  w Salem 

Guyer,  Ralph  T.,  f.  w..  Chemistry Richmond 


Hancock,  Hazel  L.,  f.  w.  sp.,  German Anderson 

Hancock,  John  S.,  f.  w.  sp Fairmount 

Harold,  Haley,  f.  w.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Harrell,  Otho  Glenn,  sp..  Biology Kokomo 

Hartman,  Catherine,  f.  w.  sp Remington 

Harvey,  Edyth,  f.  w.  sp Shirley 

Hasecoster,  Pearl,  w.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Hawkins,  Melville  D.,  s Bridgeport 

Haworth,  Chester  C.,  f.  w.  sp..  History Danville 

Haworth,  Lester  C.,  f.  w.  sp..  Chemistry  and  Biology Danville 

Hazlitt,  Lancie  W.,  f Kankakee,  Illinois 

Heaton,  John  C.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible Smithfield,  Ohio 

Hedges,  Horace  J.,  f.  w.  sp New  Castle 

Helm,  Helen  E.,  ^ Williamsburg 

Helms,  Pierre,  s Centerville 

Henderson,  Ethel,  f.  w.  sp..  Library  Science Richmond 

Henley,  Electa  A.,  f Richmond 

Henley,  Homer  F.,  f.  w.  sp Spiceland 

Henley,  Irene,  f..  Chemistry Richmond 

Hester,  Edna  B.,  f.  w.  sp.,  French  and  German,  Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Hiatt,  Ormsby  T.,  f.  w Kirklin 

Hill,  Alice,  f.  w.  sp.,  English Richmond 

Hill,  Lois,  f.  w.  sp..  Music Carthage 

Hill,  Marjorie,  f.  w.  sp Carthage 

Hinson,  Anna,  /.  w.  sp.,  English Martinsville 

Hocker,  Cora  L.,  f.  w.  sp Berne 

Hockett,  Edna,  f.  w Wabash 

Hodgin,  Wilburn  S.,  f.  w Richmond 

Holaday,  Elizabeth,  f.  w Vermilion  Grove,  Illinois 

Hollingsworth,  Ernest,  f.  w.  sp Vermilion  Grove,  Illinois 

Holman,  Bessie  F.,  f.  w.  sp Indianapolis 

Hotchkiss,  Arthur  S.,  f.  w.  sp Indianapolis 

Hubbard,  Mary  L.,  f.  w.  sp..  Biblical Richmond 

Hubbard,  Riley,  f.  w.  sp..  Biblical Richmond 

Huber,  Frances  W.,  f.  w.  sp Connersville 
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Hudson,  Lotta  C,  f.  w.  sp.,  Music St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Huffman,  Herbert  L.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English Winchester 

Hugo,  Lorena  M.,  f.  w.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Hutton,  Carolyn,  f.  w.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Hyde,  Mary  H..  s Richmond 

Jackson,  Ada,  s Centerville 

Jessup,  Mabel,  f.  w Bloomingdale 

Johnson,  Laban  R.,  w.  sp..  Mathematics Forest 

Johnson,  Myrtle,  f.  w.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Johnson,  Philip,  f Richmond 

Jones,  Bessie  B.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin Richmond 

Jones,  Edna,  f.  w.  sp.,  French  and  German Richmond 

Jones,  Irene  B.,  f.  w..  Music New  Madison,  Ohio 

Jones,  Joseph  H.,  f.  w.  sp..  Chemistry  and  Biology.  .Hughsville,  Md. 

Jones,  Mary  Ethel,  .y Helena,  Arkansas 

Judy,  Celia  E.,  s Carthage 

Kaufman,  Mary  A.,  f.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Keeler,  Ralph  P.,  s.  f.  w Richmond 

Keller,  Edna  N.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin Lewisville 

Kelly,  Agnes  R.,  f.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Kelly,  Lois  A.,  f.  w.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Kelly,  Rose  M.,  s.,  Bible Anderson 

Kelsay,  Eunice  V.,  f.  w.,  Bible Amboy 

Kerlin,  Horace  B.,  f.  w.,  Chemistry  and  Biology Indianapolis 

King,  Ethel,  f.  w Richmond 

King,  Harold  A.,  f Indianapolis 

Kitchen,  Carrie,  s.,  Latin Rushville 

Kniese,  Roy,  s Cambridge  City 

Knollenberg,  Margaret,  sp Richmond 

Lambdin,  Lois  E.,  f.  w.  sp..  Music Paoli 

Larkin,  Lena  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English South  Charleston,  Ohio 

Leeson,  Emma,  s Richmond 

Lewis,  Isaac  D.,  f.  w Sabina,  Ohio 

Lewis,  Paul,  f.  w.  sp Williamsburg 

Lindley,  Iva,  f.  w.  sp..  Latin Bloomingdale 

Lindley,  Leota,  f.  w.,  Latin West  Middleton 

Lines,  Clara  M.,  sp Connersville 

Lockwood,  Ethel,  sp..  Music Richmond 

Lyboult,  Lyman  H.,  s.  sp Centerville 

Lyons,  Anna  F.,  f Richmond 

Many,  Fillette  C.,  s Indianapolis 

Marlatt,  Alice  L.,  .y Richmond 

Markle,  Millard  S.,  sp..  Biology  and  Geology Greensfork 

Marshall,  John  A.,  w.  sp Richmond 

Martin,  Eunice  P.,  s Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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Mattern,  Laura  A.,  f.  w.  sp Bridgeport 

McClelland,  Charles,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics Richmond 

McFarland,  John  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics Ridgeville 

McLane,  Lorena  C.,  f.,  English Dublin 

McManus,  Inez,  w..  Music Rushville 

Meek,  Raymond  A.,  f.  w Richmond 

Mendenhall,  Myra,  f.  w.  sp Westfield 

Meyn,  Martha,  f.  w.  sp Hammond 

Miller,  Bertha,  s Richmond 

Mills,  Anna  M.,  f.  w..  Music Strawns 

Moffett,  Mary  B.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin Kennard 

Moore,  Lucile,  f.  w.  sp Belle  Centre,  Ohio 

Moorman,  Lester  F.,  f.  sp Winchester 

Morgan,  Clara  R.,  f.  w.  sp..  Music Cedral,  S.  L.  P.,  Mexico 

Morgan,  Everett  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible Cedral,  S.  L.  P.,  Mexico 

Morrison,  S.  Elizabeth,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Morrow,  Ruth  M.,  f.  w.  sp..  Music Campbellstown,  Ohio 

Moss,  Pearl,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Mote,  Grace  L.,  sp Crete 

Mote,  Sharon  R.,  f.  w Piqua,  Ohio 

Murphy,  Nora  A.,  s Milton 

Meyers,  Edna,  f Cambridge  City 

Nanney,  Leslie  C.,  f.  w.  sp Evansville 

Neal,  Ellen,  f Salem 

Neave,  R.  Ernest,  s.  f.  w.  sp Hughesville,  Maryland 

Neff,  Flossie  M.,  /.  w..  Music Greensfork 

Newsom,  Mabel,  w.  sp Elizabethtown 

Newsom,  Ray,  f.  w..  Mathematics Elizabethtown 

Nicholson,  Vincent  DeW.,  w.  sp Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Norris,  Bertha  M.,  s Richmond 

Nutter,  Twonette,  f.  w Martinsville 

Oler,  Nola  B.,  w..  Music Greensfork 

Overman,  Edna  L,  f.  w.  sp Knightstown 

Overman,  M.  Elsie,  f Amboy 

Overman,  Thurman,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics Knightstown 

Pace,  Linus  C.,  sp Ridgeville 

Painter,  Anna  M.,  f.  w New  Castle 

Painter,  Esther,  f.  w.  sp Carmel 

Parke,  Donna,  s.  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Parker,  Lettie,  w.  sp Richmond 

Parker,  Lola  Salem 

Patchett,  Floy,  f Sidell,  Illinois 

Perkins,  John  W.,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  and  French Rising  Sun 

Peterson,  Marie  E.,  f.  w.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Price,  Paul  V.,  w.  sp Richmond 
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Publow,  Ethel  H.,  Mathematics Carthage 

Purdy,  Myrtle  H.,  f Richmond 

Pusey,  Eva,  sp Greenfield 

Quimby,  Dorothy  K.,  f.  w.  sp: Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Rea,  John  Dougan,  ^ Richmond 

Reeve,  Myrtle  E.,  f.  w.  sp Eairmount 

Reeve,  Nina,/,  w.  sp., West  Newton 

Reller,  Will  W.,  / Richmond 

Reynolds,  Cora  A.,  /.  w.  sp Richmond 

Reynolds,  Maude  E.,  /.  w.  sp Richmond 

Richardson,  David  V.,  /.,  Bible Eort  Recovery,  Ohio 

Rickey,  Jessie  V.,  /.  w.  sp Zionsville 

Robbins,  Philip  H.,  /.  w.  sp.,  English Richmond 

Roberts,  Roger,  f Noblesville 

Robinson,  Charles,  /.,  Music Richmond 

Rogers,  J.  Clark,  f .w.  sp..  Mathematics Demorest,  Georgia 

Rogers,  Ruth,  /.  w.  sp Amo 

Rothermel,  Lizzie  B.,  s Fountain  City 

Routson,  Maude  A.,  /.  w Jeffersonville,  Ohio 

Routson,  Ruth  L.,  f.  w.  sp Covington,  Ohio 

Rupert,  C.  Vernon,  f.  w sp Noblesville 

Russell,  Josiah,  f.,  Music Richmond 

Scantland,  Edith  M.,  f.  w.  sp Economy 

Scott,  Andrew,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Scott,  Ruth  E.,  /.,  Music Richmond 

Scott,  Martha  M.,  /.,  Music Richmond 

Sedgwick,  Margaret,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Shaffer,  Ollis,  sp Richmond 

Shaffer,  Otis,  sp.,  Latin Richmond 

Sherer,  Marie,  w..  Music Eaton 

Shields,  Charlotte,  sp Salem 

Shugart,  Edith  C.,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  and  French Marion 

Shute,  Hilda  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English Richmond 

Smith,  Emmajean,  f.  w.  sp..  History Richmond 

Smith,  Mary  Inez,  sp Whitewater 

Snepp,  Catherine  C.,  f.  w.  sp Dayton,  Ohio 

Stanley,  Anna  Laura,  /.  w.  sp.,  English Westfield 

Stanley,  Earle  N.,  / Liberty 

Stanley,  Helen  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English Wichita,  Kansas 

Stanley,  Rupert  H.,  f.  w.  sp Carthage 

Stauffer,  Edna  C.,  f.  w.  sp..  Music Centerville 

Stinson,  F.  E.,  s Richmond 

Stone,  Rema  H.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English Carthage 

Stout,  Anna,  s Portland 

Stout,  Edith  B.,  f.  w.  sp Paoli 

Stuart,  Carolin  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin Knightstown 
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Stuart,  Clifton  A.,  f.  w.  sp Kent,  Washington 

Swaim,  Verne  R,  f.  w.  sp Bloomingdale 

Talbert,  Mary,  f West  Elkton,  Ohio 

Taylor,  Irene,  f.  w.  sp Adrian,  Michigan 

Taylor,  Orpha  B.,  f New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Teas,  Dorothy,  s.  f.,  Library  Science Carthage,  Missouri 

Teas,  Mary,  w.  sp.,  Music Centerville 

Terrell,  Elpha  M.,  f.,  Latin Bloomfield 

Test,  B.  Grace,  s Richmond 

Thomas,  Auretta  M.,  s.,  Music Fountain  City 

Thompson,  W.  Willis,  f.  w.  sp.,  Mathematics.  .Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Toms,  Maude,  f.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Torrence,  Finton  L.,  s Richmond 

Trimble,  Anna  G.,  f..  Music Richmond 

Trimble,  Harold  D.,  f.  w.  sp Bloomingdale 

Trueblood,  Charles  K.,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Trueblood,  Edna  A.,  f.  w.  sp Indianapolis 

Trueblood,  Mabel,  sp Salem 

Ullom,  Claude  W.,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics Richmond 

Vess,  Ida  G.,  f.  w New  Richmond 

Voorhes,  J.  Monroe,  f.  w.  sp..  Biology Richmond 

Waggoner,  Bessye  L.  D.,  f.  w.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Walthall,  Oliver,  f.  w.  sp Quaker 

Weekly,  Edna  M.,  sp..  Music Knightstown 

Weesner,  Oliver,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics Mooresville 

White,  Wayne  W.,  f.  w..  Mathematics Knightstown 

Whitely,  Charles  O.,  f.,  Bible Carthage 

Wickemeyer,  Lenora,  w..  Music Richmond 

Wickett,  Ora  D.,  sp..  Music Richmond 

Williams,  Clinton  W.,  sp.,  Latin Modoc 

Williams,  Noah  W.,  w Richmond 

Wilson,  Lowell  H.,  f.  w..  History Spiceland 

Winslow,  Amy,  f.  w.  sp.,  German Carthage 

Winslow,  Camilla  E.,  f.  w.  sp Marion,  Alabama 

Winslow,  W.  Howard,  f.  w.  sp Carthage 

Wise,  Beulah,  f.  w.  sp.,  English ; Indianapolis 

Wollam,  Roy  H.,  f.  w.  sp Richmond 

Wood,  Carol  L.,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics Knightstown 

Wright,  Edna  E.,  f.  w Danville 

Wright,  Orville  R.,  f.  w.  sp..  History Greensboro 

Students  in  Teachers’  College  Courses 

Bond,  Emma,  French  Richmond 

Dietrich,  F.  Ethel,  French Richmond 

Dunlop,  Jane,  French  Richmond 

Ellabarger,  Daniel  R.,  Bible Richmond 
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Fosler,  Constance,  French  Richmond 

Foulke,  Elizabeth  E.,  French Richmond 

Foulke,  Harriet  E.,  French Richmond 

Cans,  Lulu,  French  Richmond 

Graves,  Clara  B.,  French  Richmond 

Hale,  Minnie  E.,  Bible Richmond 

Harned,  Anne  O.,  French Richmond 

Harned,  Sarah  J.,  English Richmond 

Klepinger,  H.  A.,  Bible  and  English Eaton,  Ohio 

Leeson,  Emma,  English  Richmond 

Lemon,  Mary  M.,  French Richmond 

Lesh,  Carrie  C.,  Bible Richmond 

Locke,  Alice  G.,  French Richmond 

Marchant,  Sophia  W.,  Bible  Richmond 

Mawhood,  Eva  A.,  French Richmond 

Mayr,  Lucile,  English  Richmond 

Morgan,  Kate  W.,  French Richmond 

Mott,  Thomas  A.,  Bible Richmond 

Newman,  Clara  G.,  French  and  English Richmond 

Parsons,  Kiturah,  French  Richmond 

Salter,  Carolyn  L.,  French Richmond 

Schulz,  Anna  M.,  Bible  Richmond 

Schulz,  Dora  K.,  Bible Richmond 

Schulz,  Magdalena,  English  Richmond 

Steen,  Alvina  H.,  Bible Richmond 

Tallant,  Edith,  English  Richmond 

Test,  B.  Grace,  English Richmond 

Thompson,  Harriett  A.,  French Richmond 

Toms,  Maude,  French  Richmond 

Trueblood,  Inez,  English  and  French Richmond 

Whitacre,  Martha  A.,  English  and  French Richmond 

Williams,  Elizabeth  M.,  French Richmond 

Williams,  Sarah  J.,  English Richmond 

Wilson,  E.  Annie,  French Richmond 

Wilson,  Folger  P.,  Bible Richmond 

Winchester,  Ella  Wood,  Bible Richmond 

Wissler,  Will  O.,  Bible Richmond 

Woodward,  Ada,  French  Richmond 

Total  enrollment  during  the  year,  including  Summer  School 

of  1906  461 

Number  enrolled  in  Teachers’  College  Courses , 42 

Total  enrollment  for  year,  exclusive  of  duplicates 455 

Enumeration  by  States 

Alabama,  California,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 

Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania;  Mexico,  Norway. 


HONORARY  DEGREES 


1868 

1 

Clarkson  Davis,  Honorary  A.  M. — Deceased. 

Lewis  A.  Estes,  Honorary  A.  M. — Deceased. 

1878 

Joseph  John  Mills,  Honorary  A.  M. ; Honorary  LL.  D.  (Haver- 
ford);  Pastor  Carlton  Street  Friends  Church;  82  Wellesly 
street,  Toronto,  Canada. 


1883 

William  P.  Pinkham,  Honorary  A.  M. — Minister;  Teacher  in 
Friends  Bible  Institute  and  Editor  Evangelical  Friend;  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Moses  C.  Stevens,  Honorary  A.  M. — Professor  of  Higher  Mathe- 
matics (Emeritus),  Purdue  University;  125  Russell  street. 
West  Lafayette,  Indiana. 


1886 

Hiram  Hadley,  Honorary  A.  M. — Author,  ^'Hadley’s  Lessons  in 
Language,”  ‘^Lee  and  Hadley’s  English  Grammar ;”  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Territory  of  New  Mexico;  Las 
Cruces,  New  Mexico. 

Thomas  Clarkson  Trueblood,  Honorary  A.  M. — Author,  ^Tractical 
Elocution,”  “Choice  Readings,”  “Patriotic  Eloquence,”  “Stand- 
ard Selections;”  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan;  Hill  street,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

1888 

Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  Honorary  A.  M. — Author,  ‘‘Historical  Sketch 
of  Indiana,”  “Indiana  Civil  Government,”  “History  of  the  Or- 
dinance of  1787,”  “The  Great  Compromise  in  Congress,”  “The 
Naming  of  Indiana;”  Joint  author,  “A  Study  of  the  American 
Commonwealth ;”  Revision,  “Page’s  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching;”  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy,  Earl- 
ham  College;  222  Central  avenue,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

William  H.  Taylor,  Honorary  Ph.  D. ; M.  D.  (Medical  College  of 
Ohio) — Physician;  553  West  Seventh  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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1889 

Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  B.  S.,  1871;  Honorary  Ph.  D.,  1886; 
Honorary  A.  M.  (Yale) — Author,  “Poems  (Collected)  f As- 
sociate Editor  of  The  Century  Magazine;  33  East  Seventeenth 
street.  New  York  City. 


1893 

Mordecai  Hiatt  Fletcher,  Honorary  M.  S..;  M.  D.  (Miami  Medical 
College)  ; D.  D.  S.  (Ohio  Dental  College) — Physician,  practice 
restricted  to  Stomatology,  Diseases  of  Mouth  and  Teeth;  11 
East  Seventh  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1896 

Carolyn  Hobbs  Trueblood  (Mrs.  T.  C.  Trueblood),  Honorary  A.  M. 
— 1024  Hill  street,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

1898 

Thomas  Abbott  Mott,  Honorary  A.  M. — Superintendent  of  Schools; 
Richmond,  Indiana. 

1899 

William  W.  Birdsall,  B.  S.,  1873;  Honorary  A.  M.,  1899 — Principal, 
Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls;  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

1905 

Arthur  Curtis  Rogers,  B.  S.,  1877,  Honorary  LL.  D. ; M.  D.  (Medi- 
cal Department,  University  of  Iowa) — Editor,  National  Journal 
of  Psycho-asthenics Superintendent  of  Minnesota  School  for 
Feeble-minded  and  Colony ' for  Epileptics;  Faribault,  Minne- 
sota. 


1906 

William  Dudley  Foulke,  Honorary  LL.  D. ; A.  B.,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 
Columbia  University) — Author,  “Slav  and  Saxon,’’  “Life  of 
Oliver  P.  Morton,”  “Maya,”  “Protean  Papers,”  “History  of 
the  Langobards;”  Richmond,  Indiana. 


ALUMNI  CATALOGUE 


Care  has  been  used  to  make  this  issue  of  the  Alumni  Catalog 
as  perfect  as  possible.  Members  of  the  Alumni  Association  will 
confer  a favor  by  giving  information  of  any  mistakes  that  may 
appear.  The  degrees  as  given  have  been  taken  from  the  records 
of  the  College. 


Class  of  1862 

Joseph  A.  Clark,  A.  B.,  A.  M. — Deceased. 

Luzena  Thornburg,  A.  B. — Carthage,  Ind. 

Class  of  1863 

Erastus  Test,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  1866;  M.  D.  (University  of  Michigan)  — 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Purdue  University ; 103  Russell 
street,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Class  of  1864 

John  Chawner,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  1867 ; Real  Estate  Agent,  765  Summit 
avenue,  Pasadena,  California. 

Samuel  C.  Cowgill,  B.  S. — Manufacturer  of  Brick ; Canon  City, 
Colorado;  Montezuma,  Indiana. 

Benjamin  F.  Lamb,  A.  B.,  A.  M. ; M.  D.  (Miami  Medical  College) 
— Belvidere,  N.  C. 

Class  of  1865 

Daniel  W.  Marmon,  A.  B. — Machine  Manufacturer;  970  North 
Delaware  street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Susan  A.  Morris,  A.  B. — Deceased. 

Calvin  W.  Pearson,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  1869;  Ph.  D.  (Goettingen) — Har- 
wood Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature,  Em- 
eritus; on  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin; 
Edwardsville,  Kansas. 

Martha  Pray,  A.  B. — Deceased. 

Deborah  Steere  (Mrs.  S.  C.  Howell),  B.  S. — Selma,  Ohio. 

Edward  Taylor,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  1876— Author  of  “Brief  History  of 
the  American  People,”  Is  Protection  a Benefit,”  “A  Plea  for 
the  Negative,”  “Graphic  Algebra  for  the  High  School,”  and 
“Graphic  Arithmetic  for  the  Grammar  School;”  Superintend- 
ent of  City  Schools;  2428  Twenty-second  street.  North  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 
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Pleasant  Terrell,  B.  S. — Deceased. 

Anna  Valentine  (Mrs.  J.  C.  Rogers),  A.  B. — Demorest,  Georgia. 

William  H.  Valentine,  A.  B. — Deceased. 

Henry  C.  Wright,  A.  B. — Manufacturer  of  Lumber  and  Hoops; 
310  West  Walnut  street,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Class  of  1866 

George  N.  Conroe,  A.  B. — Deceased. 

Edwin  H.  Dorland,  B.  S.,  M.  D. — Deceased. 

Israel  Hollingsworth,  B.  S. — Farmer;  Richmond,  Ind. 

Alpheus  McTaggart,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  1877;  Ph.  D.  (Syracuse  Uni- 
versity)— Clarkesburg,  Ontario,  Canada  (as  given  in  1903). 

John  Morgan,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  (DePauw  University)  ; LL.  B.  (Indian- 
apolis Law  School)  ; Ph.  D.  (Central  University) — Deceased. 

William  Russell,  A.  B. — Deceased. 

Robert  B.  Warder,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  1876;  B.  S.  (Lawrence  Scientific 
School  of  Harvard  University) — Deceased. 

Class  of  1867 

Seth  G.  Hastings,  B.  S.,  M.  D.  (Pulte  Medical  College) — Physician 
and  Surgeon;  Cor.  Meridian  and  Tenth  streets,  Anderson,  Ind. 

John  P.  Mather,  B.  S. — Deceased. 

Mary  Taylor  (Mrs.  Erastus  Test),  B.  S. — 103  Russell  street,  La- 
fayette, Ind. 

Allen  Terrell,  B.  S. — Deceased. 

William  B.  Wickersham,  A.  B. — Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Library;  address.  Public  Library,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Class  of  1868 

Jerome  Hollingsworth,  A.  B. — Coal  Dealer;  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
(as  given  in  1901). 

Elizabeth  L.  Homey,  A.  B. — 333  N.'  Eighth  street,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Oliver  M.  Ladd,  A.  B. ; LL.  B.  (Iowa  University) — Deceased. 

Daniel  Lawrence,  B.  S. — Farmer;  Spiceland,  Ind. 

William  B.  Pusey,  B.  S. — Deceased. 

Isham  Sedgwick,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  1880 — Inventor  of  Wire  Netting 
Machine,  Double  cylinder,  rotary  valve,  reversible,  variable  cut- 
off steam  engine;  Coffee  Grower;  Matagalpa,  Nicaragua. 

Eliza  C.  Smelser,  B.  S. — Richmond,  Ind. 

Mary  A.  White  (Mrs.  Mary  A.  White),  B.  S. — 187  Maplewood 
avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  W.  White,  B.  S. — Deceased. 

Class  of  1869 

Angelina  Hough  (Mrs.  David  White),  B.  S. — Deceased. 

Samuel  J.  Spray,  B.  S. — United  States  Deputy  Mineral  Surveyor; 
Salida,  Colorado.  ' 
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Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  A B.,  A.  M.,  1875;  LL.  D.  (Iowa  State 
University) — Author  of  ‘The  Federation  of  the  World;’’  Min- 
ister; General  Secretary  American  Peace  Society;  Editor  Ad- 
vocate of  Peace;  Newton  Highlands,  Massachusetts. 

Class  of  1S70 

Morris  P.  Wright,  A.  B. — Lumber  Dealer  and  Manufacturer;  Mil- 
ford, Ind. 

Class  of  1871 

George  N.  Hartley,  A.  B. — Minister;  Fountain  City,  Ind. 

Daniel  W.  Henley,  B.  S. — Attorney-at-Law ; Spokane,  Wash,  (as 
given  in  1901). 

Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  B.  S.,  Hon.  Ph.  D.,  1889;  Honorary 
A.  M.(Yale  University)  ; Phi  Beta  Kappa  Election  (William  and 
Mary) — Author  of  “Poems  (collected)  ;”  Associate  Editor  of 
the  Century  Magazine ; 33  East  17th  street.  New  York  City. 

William  Allen  Macy,  B.  S. — Raising  and  dealing  in  thoroughbred 
stock;  Trustee  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  and  Southland  Col- 
lege; Lewisville,  Ind. 

Class  of  1872 

Martha  J.  Binford  (Mrs.  Clarkson  Elliott),  B.  S. ; B.  S.  (National 
Normal  School,  Lebanon,  Ohio)  ; Secretary  Hancock  County 
Board  of  Charities;  218  N.  Pennsylvania  street,  Greenfield,  Ind. 

Anna  Ellen  Gove  (Mrs.  J.  R.  Brownell),  A.  B. — Racine,  Minn. 

William  Macy  Hadley,  A.  B. — Deceased. 

Lydia  J.  Jackson,  A.  B. — Orange  Grower;  Whittier,  California. 

Oscar  B.  Todhunter,  A.  B. ; M.  D.  (Hygeia  Medical  College,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio);  Investments;  1711  First  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ruth  Woodard  (Mrs.  Trueblood),  B.  S. — Deceased. 

Walter  B.  Wright,  B.  S. — 1548  College  avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Class  of  1873 

Henry  C.  G.  Bals,  B.  S. — Deceased. 

William  W.  Birdsall,  B.  S.,  A.  M.  Honorary,  1899 — Principal  of  the 
Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls;  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thomas  S.  Brown,  B.  S. — Deceased. 

David  W.  Dennis,  A.  B„  A.  M.,  1878;  Ph.  D.  (Rochester  Univer- 
sity)— Author  “One  Hundred  Lessons  About  Plants;”  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology,  Earlham  College;  Richmond,  Ind. 

J.  Howard  Gove,  B.  S. — Deceased. 

Aaron  H.  Hastings,  B.  S. ; M.  D.  (Hahnemann  Medical  College, 
Chicago,  Illinois) — Physician  and  Surgeon;  200 East  Main 
street,  Muncie,  Ind. 
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William  C.  Hastings,  B.  S. ; M.  D.  (Pulte  Medical  College,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio) — Member  of  American  Medical  Association; 
Physician  and  Surgeon;  2 East  Prospect  street,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Charles  Virgil  Osborne,  A.  B. — Author  of  booklet,  '‘Christ’s  Place 
in  History;”  Teacher;  Elk  Grove,  California. 

Ruth  Emma  Stubbs  (Mrs.  W.  N.  Trueblood),  B.  S. — Earlham,  Ind. 
Lydia  Taylor  (Mrs.  Thomas  Painter),  B.  S. — Pastor;  Monrovia, 
Ind. 

William  Newby  Trueblood,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  1891 — Professor  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  English,  Earlham  College;  Earlham,  Ind. 

Alpheus  Exum  White,  B.  S. — Farmer;  Lewisville,  Ind. 

Sylvanus  J.  Wright,  A.  B. — Farmer;  New  Castle,  Ind.,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  10. 


Class  of  1874 

Oliver  Hazard  Bogue,  B.  S. ; LL.  B.,  LL.  D.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan)— Attorney-at-Law ; 71  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  F.  Clawson,  A.  B. — Deceased. 

Jacob  Pratt  Dunn,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  1888;  LL.  B.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan)— Author,  and  Editorial  Writer  Indianapolis  Star;  915 
North  Pennsylvania  street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Ruth  Hinshaw  (Mrs.  S.  J.  Spray),  B.  S. — Vice-President  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society;  Colorado  State  Superintendent  of  W.  C. 
T.  U. ; Officer  Colorado  State  Bureau  of  Child  and  Animal 
Protection;  245  West  Eighth  street,  Salida,  Colorado. 

Edwin  Homey,  A.  B. — Deceased. 

William  W.  Jones,  A.  B.  ;M.  D.  (University  of  Pennsylvania)  — 
Physician;  940  Western  avenue,  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania. 

James  Bryant  Unthank  B.  S.,  M.  S. — Farmer;  Webster,  Ind. 

Albert  H.  Votaw,  A.  B. — Bookman  and  Correspondent ; Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Esther  A.  White,  B.  S. — Deceased. 

John  R.  White,  B.  S. — Hardware  firm.  White  & Parker;  President 
First  State  Bank,  Murdo,  S.  D. 

Class  of  1875 

William  L.  Pearson,  A.  B. ; A.  M.  (Princeton  University);  Ph.  D. 
(Leipzig) — Minister;  Member  Society  Biblical  Literature  and 
Exegesis;  Author,  "The  Prophecy  of  Joel,”  "Studies  in  the 
Life  of  Christ,”  "Notes  on  the  Sacraments;”  Professor  of  Bib- 
lical Literature  and  Exegesis  in  the  Biblical  School  of  Friends 
University;  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Thomas  Roberts,  B.  S. — Deceased. 

William  P.  Trueblood,  B.  S. — Professor  of  History  and  Philoso- 
phy, Friends  University;  Wichita,  Kansas. 
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Class  of  1876 

Marianna  Brown,  A.  B. ; A.  M.  (Earlham  College,  1891,  and  Cor- 

,,  nell  University) — College  Registrar,  Instructor  in  English, 
Colorado  College;  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

Flora  E.  Greene  (Mrs.  Wright),  B.  S. — Deceased. 

Bindley  H.  Johnson,  B.  S. — Farmer  and  Stockraiser;  Dunreith,  Ind. 

Absalom  Rosenberger,  A.  B. ; LL.  B.  (University  of  Michigan)  — 
Minister;  President  of  Penn  College;  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Levi  Starbuck,  B.  S. — Deceased. 

Robert  Parker  White,  A.  B. — Farmer;  Lewisville,  Ind. 

Class  of  1877 

Mary  Ladd  Binford  (Mrs.  Dr.  Charles  K.  Bruner),  A.  B. ; M.  D. 
(Women’s  Hospital,  Medical  College  of  Chicago) — Member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Earlham  College;  Physician;  237 
West  Main  street,  Greenfield,  Ind. 

Lydia  N.  Bowerman  (Mrs.  Franklin  Blair),  A.  B. — Deceased. 

Irvin  H.  Cammack,  B.  S. — Minister;  “Rancher;”  Whittier,  Cali- 
fornia, R.  F.  D.  11. 

William  Vestal  Coffin,  A.  B. ; M.  D.  (Miami  Medical  College,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio) — Assistant  Superintendent  and  Physician,  Whit- 
tier State  School;  Whittier,  California. 

Albert  Haisley,  B.  S. — Prescott,  Arizona  (address  given  in  1901). 

Albert  William  Macy,  A.  B. — Publishing  and  Advertising;  95 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111. 

Arthur  Curtis  Rogers,  B.  S.,  Honorary  LL.  D. ; M.  D.  (Medical 
Department,  University  of  Iowa) — Editor,  National  Journal  of 
Psycho-asthenics ; Superintendent  of  Minnesota  School  for 
Feeble-minded  and  Colony  for  Epileptics;  Faribault,  Minn. 

Mary  Anna  Stubbs,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  1892 — Richmond,  Ind. 

Eliza  G.  Sutton,  A.  B. — Deceased. 

Thomas  R.  Woodard,  B.  S. ; D.  D.  S.  (Indiana  Dental  College)  — 
Minister;  Dentist;  Knightstown,  Ind. 

Class  of  1878 

Ida  J.  Albertson,  A.  B. — Office  Assistant;  High  Point,  N.  C. ; home 
address,  Bridgeport,  Ind. 

William  Thorington  Doggett,  A.  B. — Minister ; Presbyterian  Church ; 
Danville,  Va. 

Phebe  Furnas,  A.  B. — Deceased. 

Lindley  M.  Greene,  A.  B. ; M.  D.  (Miami  Medical  College,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio) — Real  Estate  Broker;  555  North  El  Molino 
avenue,  Pasadena,  California. 

William  H.  Hough,  A.  B. — Deceased. 

Charles  C.  Johnson,  B.  S. — Fruit  Grower  and  Carpenter;  Medford, 
Oregon. 
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R.  Ella  Levering,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  1882 — Minister;  Matron  in  Gospel 
Settlement  Work;  Maryville,  Tenn. 

Antoinette  M.  Rezin  (Mrs.  John  E.  Bryant),  A.  B. — 425  South 
Lansdowne  avenue,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Leander  J.  Woodard,  A.  B. — Treasurer  and  Manager  of  Cham- 
pion Roller  Milling  Company;  Spring  Grove,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Class  of  1879 

David  F.  Douglas,  B.  S. — Cashier,  West  Milton  Bank;  West  Mil- 
ton,  Ohio. 

Eliza  D.  Hadley  (Mrs.  William  Mendenhall),  A.  B. — Richmond, 
Ind. 

Thomas  H.  Levering,  B.  S. — United  States  Government  Clerk; 
Grant  Road,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  F.  Moffitt,  B.  S. — President  of  Bee  Hive  Paper  Box  Co.; 
2522  Broadway,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Joseph  Wilson  Parker,  A.  B.  (Earlham  and  University  of  Michi- 
gan)— Office  Manager  for  the  Mason  Fruit  Jar  Co.,  Glass 
Manufacturers ; Coffeyville,  Kansas. 

Virginia  Reid  (Mrs.  Oliver  H.  Bogue),  B.  S. — 71  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

Ada  Luella  Stubbs  (Mrs.  Ada  L.  Bernhardt),  A.  B. — Librarian  of 
Morrisson-Reeves  Library;  66  South  Twelfth  street,  Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

Idelle  B.  Watson,  A.  B. — Author,  ‘‘The  Dresden  Gallery;”  editor, 
“Traumereien ;”  Lecturer  on  Art,  in  Dresden  Royal  Gallery;’ 
Gutzkow  street,  33  II,  Dresden,  Germany. 

Phariba  Wilson  White  (Mrs.  Frank  Stephens),  A.  B. — Secretary 
of  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting;  118 
South  Sixteenth  street,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Class  of  1880 

Abbie  Brewer  (Mrs.  Richard  W.  Kersey),  A.  B. — 1031  Sunset 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Henry  H.  Clark,  B.  S. — Secretary  of  Christian  Lumber  Company, 
Incorporated;  2134  Bellefountaine  street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morris  E.  Cox,  B.  S. — Banker;  Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Earlham  College;  Westfield,  Ind. 

Alice  Davis  (Mrs.  L.  M.  Greene),  A.  B. — Deceased. 

Thomas  Henry  Harrison,  A.  B. — Superintendent  of  Construction; 
140  South  Ritter  street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Caroline  Hill  (Mrs.  Oliver  H.  White),  A.  B. — ^2021  West  street, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

Gulia  E.  Hunnicutt  (Mrs.  Albert  Jessup),  A.  B. — Modoc,  Ind., 
R.  F.  D.,  26. 

Daniel  W.  Lawrence,  B.  S. — Principal  of  Friends  Northbranch 
Academy;  Northbranch,  Kansas. 
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Josephine  Macy  (Mrs.  Clarkson  Parker),  A.  B. — Deceased. 

Margaret  E.  Newsom  (Mrs.  Morris  E.  Cox),  A.  B. — Westfield,  Ind. 

John  Albert  Thompson,  B.  S. ; M.  D.  (Miami  Medical  College); 
Physician;  Professor  Otolo^  and  Laryngology,  Miami  Medical 
College;  628  Elm  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

David  O.  White,  B.  S. — Earmer;  Carthage,  Ind. 

Class  of  1881 

Emma  Rachel  Clark  (Mrs.  T.  B.  Gary),  A.  B. ; A.  M.  (Indiana 
State  University) — Rushville,  Ind.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  7. 

William  A.  Hadley,  A.  B. ; A.  M.  (University  of  Minnesota)  — 
Teacher,  Lake  View  High  School;  3070  Dover  street,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Clara  M.  Levering,  A.  B. — Maryville,  Tenn. 

Henry  H.  Townsend,  B.  S. — Principal  of  Fowler  Friends  Acade- 
my; Fowler,  Kansas. 


Class  of  1882 

Josephine  Grave  (Mrs.  Caswell  Grave),  A.  B. — Station  ‘U,’’ 
Wyndhurst  avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Joshua  Hunt,  B.  S. — Fruit  Raiser;  Paonia,  Colorado. 

Lucy  Anna  Winston,  A.  B. — Cannes,  A.  M.,  France;  home  address. 
Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Class  of  1883 

Isaac  M.  Cook,  B.  S. — Deceased. 

Susan  Rachel  Harrison  (Mrs.  Clifford  Johnson),  A.  B. ; A.  M. 
(University  of  Michigan) — Professor  of  Greek,  Whittier  Col- 
lege; Whittier,  California. 

Absalom  Knight,  A.  B. — Pastor  of  Union  and  Happy  Hill  Friends 
Church;  Chandler,  Oklahoma,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

Robert  E.  Pretlow,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  1888 — Pastor  of  Friends  Church, 
Brooklyn;  305  Lafayette  avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Elizabeth  Sultzbaugh,  B.  S. — Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio. 

Dora  M.  White  (Mrs.  Absalom  Knight),  A.  B. — Principal  of 
Union  School;  Chandler,  Oklahoma,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

Class  of  1884 

Claribel  Barrett  (Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Harrison),  A.  B. — 140  South 
Ritter  street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Ira  I.  Cammack,  B.  S. — Principal  of  Central  High  School;  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

George  T.  Cox,  B.  S. — Deceased. 

Mary  M.  Evans,  B.  S. — Spring  Grove,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Cora  M.  Hadley  (Mrs.  Charles  R.  Lane),  B.  S. — 718  Lafayette 
street.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
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Fred  R.  Hathaway,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  1886 — Secretary  of  Michigan  Sugar 
Company;  Saginaw,  Michigan. 

Elam  Henderson,  A.  B. — Minister;  West  Falmouth,  Mass. 

Claburn  S.  Jones,  A.  B. — Chief  Clerk  to  General  Agent  and  Super- 
intendent, Pennsylvania  Lines;  Room  8,  Union  Passenger  Sta- 
tion, Chicago,  111. 

Lillie  M.  Kenworthy  (Mrs.  George  Nichols),  B.  S. — Clyde,  Ohio. 

Charles  Royal  Lane,  A.  B. — Newspaper;  718  Lafayette  street.  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Class  of  1885 

Chester  Allen,  A.  B. — Deceased. 

Richard  L.  Hollowell,  B.  S. — Mill  Manager,  with  Farish  Stafford 
Company  Cotton  and  Woolen  Goods;  71  Leonard  street.  New 
York  City. 

Lena  M.  Jones  (Mrs.  Henry  H.  Hill),  B.  S. — Arkansas  City,  Kansas. 

A.  Ethel  Kirk  (Mrs.  Reece  G.  Calvert),  B.  S. — President  of  the 
Women’s  Foreign  Mission  Union  of  Friends;  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Earlham  College;  Selma,  Ohio. 

Clara  Augusta  Mering,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  1895 — Teacher  of  English, 
Richmond  High  School,  Richmond,  Ind. 

S.  Edgar  Nicholson,  A.  B. — Superintendent  Pennsylvania  Anti- 
Saloon  League;  Secretary  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America; 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Samuel  Murray  Parker,  A.  B. — Farmer;  Carthage,  Ind. 

John  R.  Sherrick,  Ph.  B. — Teacher  of  Latin,  State  Normal  School; 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

Edwin  P.  Trueblood,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  1890;  B.  L.  (University  of 
Michigan) — Associate  Compiler  of  Fulton  and  Trueblood’s 
‘'Standard  Selections Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory, 
Earlham  College ; 227  Central  avenue,  Richmond,  Ind. 

John  S.  Votaw,  A.  B. — Deceased. 

Joseph  I.  Woodruff,  A.  B. — Post  office;  198  Dearborn  avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Class  of  1886 

Lindley  Daniel  Clark,  A.  B. ; A.  M.  (Maryville  College);  LL.  B. 
LL.  M.  (Columbian  University) — Author,  “Legal  Status  of 
Organized  Labor,”  in  Journal  Political  Economy;  Minister; 
Expert,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor;  Washington,  D.  C. 

Elizabeth  Harvey  (Mrs.  Linton  A.  Cox),  B.  S. — Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Henry  Coffin  Fellow,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  1891;  A.  M.  (Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity) ; Ph.  D.  (Nebraska  Wesleyan  University) — Author, 
“Civilization  of  the  Mound  Builders,”  “Comparative  School 
Supervision;”  President  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Cherokee, 
Oklahoma;  Professor  of  History  and  Civics,  Northwestern 
State  Normal  School;  Alva,  Oklahoma. 
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Elsie  Hadley  (Mrs.  Hon.  Frank  White),  B.  S. ; M.  S.  (Uni- 
versity of  Michigan) — President  of  State  Federation  of  North 
Dakota;  Valley  City,  North  Dakota. 

Mary  I.  Nordyke  (Mrs.  Amos  K.  Hollowell),  A.  B. — 2505  College 
avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Alvin  Edward  Wildman,  B.  S. — Stock  and  Grain  Farmer  and 
Shipper  (operating  700  acres)  ; Selma,  Ohio. 

Maria  E.  Young  (Mrs.  L.  D.  Clark),  B.  S. — Deceased. 

Class  of  1887 

Elwood  D.  Allen,  B.  S. — Manager,  Pendleton  Telephone  Exchange; 
Superintendent  of  Schools;  Pendleton,  Ind. 

Cordelia  Bogue,  Ph.  B. — Deceased. 

Viola  M.  Browne  (Mrs.  Arlando  Marine),  Ph.  B. — 606  Fifth  street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Alden  J.  Cox,  B.  S. — Deceased. 

Otis  F.  Deal,  Ph.  B.  and  B.  S. — Deceased. 

Wilson  S.  Doan,  Ph.  B. — Attorney-at-Law ; 626  Law  Building,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Edward  D.  Evans,  B.  S. — President  Evans  Milling  Company;  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Samuel  Lee  Hadley,  B.  S. — General  Manager,  Fairbanks-Morse 
Electric  Manufacturing  Company;  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Nellie  E.  Johnson  (Mrs.  B.  F.  Watts),  Ph.  B.,  A.  M.,  1890 — Lees- 
burg, Florida. 

Susannah  M.  Levering,  A.  B. — Deceased. 

Caroline  Miles  (Mrs.  William  Hill),  A.  B.,  A.  M. ; and  Ph.  D. 
(University  of  Michigan)  ; 5728  Madison  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Edwin  Seth  Mills,  B.  S. — Farmer  and  Dairyman;  West  Newton, 
Ind. 

Lenora  Morris  (Mrs.  J.  E.  Sproule),  B.  S. — 1020  N.  Illinois  street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Clayton  B.  Nordyke,  Ph.  B. — Manufacturing  Chemist;  1534  Cham- 
pa street,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Anna  L.  Osborne  (Mrs.  Mead  A.  Kelsey),  B.  S. — Winthrop  Center, 
Maine. 

H.  Louisa  Osborne,  A.  B. — Assistant  in  Latin,  Guilford  College; 
Guilford  College,  North  Carolina. 

John  Eberly  Parker,  A.  B. — Wholesale  Produce  Dealer;  Eaton, 
Ohio. 

Elwood  Chappelle  Perisho,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  1891 ; A.  M.  (University 
of  Chicago) — Author,  ‘'Erosion  History  of  Southwestern  Wis- 
consin,” “Lead  and  Zinc  Formations  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley,”  “Geology  of  Rosebud  Region  of  South  Dakota,” 
“State  Geological  Survey  of  South  Dakota;”  State  Geologist 
of  South  Dakota;  Curator  of  Museum  and  Professor  of  Geolo- 
gy, University  of  South  Dakota;  Vermilion  South  Dakota. 
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Josiah  T.  White,  Jr.,  B.  S. — Postmaster;  Lawton,  Oklahoma. 

T.  William  White,  B.  S.— Farmer;  Lewisville,  Ind. 

master's  degree. 

Charles  S.  Bond,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  1887;  M.  D.  (Bellevue  Medical 
College) — Physician;  President  State  Society;  Vice-President 
Mississippi  Valley  Society;  Member  American  Physicians; 
Health  Officer;  112  North  Tenth  street,  Richmond,  Ind. 


Class  of  1888 

Harriett  Barrett  (Mrs.  Edward  D.  Evans),  B.  S. — Author,  “Poems;" 
2116  North  Delaware  street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Martha  P.  Boyd,  Ph.  B. — Teacher  in  Public  Schools;  Richmond, 
Ind. 

Mary  E.  Carpenter  (Mrs.  W.  S.  Hiser),  B.  S. — Proprietor  of  Pri- 
vate School  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting;  33  South  Thir- 
teenth street,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Frederick  R.  Charles,  A.  B. — City  Civil  Engineer;  Richmond,  Ind. 

Linton  A.  Cox,  Ph.  B. ; LL.  B.  (University  of  Michigan) — Attorney- 
at-Law;  State  Senator;  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Clinton  E.  Hall,  B.  S. — General  Agent,  John  Hancock  Life  Insur- 
ance Company;  629  East  Twenty-fourth  street,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Daniel  N.  Hartley,  A.  B. ; B.  D.  (Chicago  Seminary) — Live  Stock 
and  Real  Estate  Dealer;  Barney,  New  Mexico. 

Robert  Lincoln  Kelly,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  M.,  and  Fellow  in  Philosophy 
(University  of  Chicago) — Contributions  to  Psychological  Re- 
view; Member  of  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education;  Indiana 
Rhodes  Scholarship  Committee;  Trustee  Religious  Education 
Association ; President  Earlham  College ; Earlham,  Ind. 

Arthur  Lowell  Morgan,  B.  S. — Superintendent  Wheeling  Terminal 
Railway  Company;  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 

Edwin  Morrison,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  1892 — Author,  “Cohesion  of  Water 
and  Alcohol,"  Proceedings  of  Iowa  Academy  of  Science ; 
Professor  of  Physics,  Earlham  College;  80  South  West  Sev- 
enth street,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Martha  Lyon  Parker  (Mrs.  A.  L.  Morgan),  B.  S. — Leatherwood 
Station,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 

Charles  M.  Reagan,  Ph.  B„  A.  M.,  1894;  LL.  B.  (University  of 
Indianapolis) — Attorney-at-Law,  Suite  40-41  When  Building, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Residence,  121  West  Twenty-eighth  street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Edna  Stubbs  (Mrs.  J.  E.  Cathell),  Ph.  B. — 815  High  street,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Elma  C.  Watson  (Mrs.  Dr.  G.  M.  Austin),  A.  B. — Wilmington, 
Ohio. 
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Class  of  1889 

Don  Carlos  Barrett,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M.,  1893;  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  (Harvard 
University) — Author,  “The  Supposed  Necessity  of  the  Legal 
Tender  Paper,”  “Railway  Rates;”  Professor  of  Economics  and 
Dean,  Haverford  College;  Haverford,  Pa. 

Anna  K.  Bogue  (Mrs,  Charles  E.  Shafer),  Ph.  B. — 141  Lake 
avenue,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

John  Franklin  Brown,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M.,  1895;  Ph.  D.  (Cornell  Uni- 
versity)— Professor  of  Education  and  Principal  of  State  Nor- 
mal School,  University  of  Wyoming;  Laramie,  Wyoming. 

Oliver  P.  Clark,  B.  S. — President  of  First  National  Bank,  West- 
ville,  Illinois;  Cashier  of  First  National  Bank,  Georgetown, 
Illinois ; Georgetown,  Illinois. 

Hettie  Elliott,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M.,  1892. — Teacher  in  Public  Schools;  518 
South  Thirteenth  street,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Harriett  E.  Farnham  (Mrs.  Charles  A.  Rowand),  Ph.  B. — 332  East 
Wayne  street.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Albert  V.  Hodgin,  Ph.  B. ; LL.  B.  (Indiana  Law  School) — De- 
ceased. 

Jesse  Kellum,  B.  S. — 3206  Washington  Boulevard,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  Rufus  Kersey,  A.  B. ; A.  M.  (Ohio  State  University) — In- 
structor in  Latin,  Columbus  North  High  School ; 318  East 
State  street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Harry  McMinn,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M.,  1898 — Pastor  of  Presbyterian 
Church;  New  Richmond,  Ind. 

George  H.  Moore,  Ph.  B. — Pastor  of  Friends  Church;  Paoli,  Ind. 

M.  Frances  Moore  (Mrs.  D.  C.  Barrett),  B.  S. — Haverford,  Pa. 

Charles  B.  Newby,  B.  S. — Converse,  Ind. 

Jessie  L.  Newlin,  A.  B. — Teacher  in  University  College  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois ; home  address, 
Carthage,  Indiana 

Charles  E.  Pritchard,  A.  B. ; A.  M.  (Haverford) — General  Con- 
tractor ; Georgetown,  Illinois. 

Howard  Sutton,  B.  S. — Office  Manager,  Chandelier  and  Art  Brass 
Works;  Richmond,  Ind. 

Anna  M.  Wildman  (Mrs.  J.  E.  Parker),  Ph.  B. — Deceased. 

Elmer  Ottis  Wooton,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  1896 — Author,  “Papers  and 
Bulletins  Relating  to  Botany  (systematic  and  economic)  of 
New  Mexico;”  Professor  of  Biology  and  in  charge  of  Geology, 
New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts; 
Botanist  of  Experiment  Station;  Agricultural  College,  New 
Mexico. 


Class  of  1890 

Eva  Louise  Brown  (Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Moore),  B.  M. — Du  Bois,  Pa. 
Georgia  Bentley  Birdsall  (Mrs.  Wood),  Ph.  B. — 4 Gleason  St., 
Dorchester,  Mass. 
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Arthur  T.  Cox,  B.  S. — Treasurer  and  Manager  Wisconsin  Lumber 
and  Coal  Company;  East  Chicago,  Ind. 

William  B.  Green,  Ph.  B. — Letter  Carrier;  Redlands,  California. 
Maggie  Morris  Hough,  Ph.  B. — Leesburg,  Ohio. 

Orpha  L.  Kellum  (Mrs.  C.  L.  Mendenhall),  Ph.  B. — Camby,  Ind. 
Alice  A.  Mendenhall,  A.  B. — Minister;  Teacher  of  Mathematics; 
Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Emily  C.  Mendenhall  (Mrs.  Emily  M.  Hodgin),  B.  L. — Teacher  of 
Latin,  Union  High  Academy;  Westfield,  Ind. 

Josphine  M.  Patty  (Mrs.  Levi  M.  Gilbert),  Ph.  B. — Salem,  Oregon, 

R.  E.  D.  No.  4. 

Sibyl  Stanley,  B.  S. — Lupton,  Mich. 

Josiah  E.  Symons,  Ph.  B. — Contractors’  Supply  and  Equipment 
Company;  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Class  of  1891 

Layton  Allen,  Ph.  B. — Architect,  44  Lombard  Bldg.;  residence,  115 

S.  Ritter  avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Mary  Alice  Brown  (Mrs.  Alice  Brown  Charles),  B.  S. — Manager 
of  Marion  Floral  Company;  Marion,  Ind. 

Luther  Grannell  Brown,  A.  B. — Attorney-at-Law ; 219  Citizens 
National  Bank  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

N.  Herbert  Charles,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M.,  1896 — Deceased. 

J.  Edward  Coggeshall,  B.  S. — In  Bond  Department,  Wm.  R.  Staats 
Company;  Pasadena,  California. 

Mary  Lyon  Coggeshall  (Mrs.  R.  L.  Sackett),  Ph.  B. — Richmond, 
Ind. ; after  September  first  address  will  be,  care  of  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

S.  Emma  Davis  (Mrs.  Dr.  O.  A.  De  Long),  Ph.  B. — Azalia,  Ind. 
James  E.  Elder,  Ph.  B. — Farmer;  Marshall,  Ind. 

Lillie  A.  Garrett,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M.,  1892 — Farmland,  Ind. 

Anna  Goddard,  B.  L. — Muncie,  Ind. 

Grace  Goddard  (Mrs.  Corydon  Rich),  B.  L. — Muncie,  Ind. 

Ira  K.  Hall,  B.  S. — Construction  Engineer  for  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Company;  4106  Perkins  avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Richard  Haworth,  B.  L. — Pastor  Friends  Church;  Kokomo,  Ind. 
Byron  C.  Hubbard,  B.  S. ; A.  M.  (Haverford) — General  Manager 
Green  River  Coal  Company;  1104  Upper  First  street,  Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Edith  J.  Hunt,  Ph.  B. — Charlottesville,  Ind. 

Homer  Fall  Hussey,  Ph.  B. ; D.  D.  S.  (University  of  Michigan)  — 
Dentist;  398  Clinton  avenue,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Atwood  L.  Jenkins,  B.  S. — President  of  Richmond  Concrete  Con- 
struction Company;  Manager  of  Dougan  and  Company,  Insur- 
ance Agency;  Cor.  West  Seventh  and  Main  streets,  Richmond, 
Ind. 

Lester  J.  Neill,  B.  S. — Dealer,  Dry  Goods  and  Shoes;  Westfield,  Ind. 
Eliza  Nicholson  (Mrs.  John  H.  Johnson),  Ph.  B. — 205  North 
Eleventh  street,  Richmond,  Ind. 
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Arthur  Pickett,  B.  S. — County  Surveyor;  Bloomingdale,  Ind. 

Joseph  F.  Ratliff,  Ph.  B. — Proprietor  of  Jewelry  Store,  10  North 
Ninth  street;  residence,  211  South  Eleventh  street,  Richmond, 
Ind. 

Robert  H.  Thomas,  B.  S. ; LL.  B.  (University  of  Oregon) — Prin- 
cipal Stephens  School,  Portland  Oregon;  822  Division  street, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Lorena  A.  Townsend  (Mrs.  J.  C.  Hodgin),  Ph.  B. — Newberg, 
Oregon. 

Addison  Tucker,  B.  S. — Deceased. 

Arthur  E.  Wildman,  B.  S. — Farmer;  Cedarville,  Ohio,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  1. 

Class  of  1892 

Vashti  Binford  (Mrs.  Dr.  Albert  T.  Cox),  Ph.  B. — 912  Steinway 
Hall,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Lizzie  Morris  Cox,  B.  S. — President  of  State  Board  of  Registra- 
tion and  Examination  of  Nurses  and  State  Visitor  of  Hos- 
pitals; Graduate  Registered  Nurse;  Elizabethtown,  Ind. 

Martha  Doan,  B.  L. ; M.  S.  (Purdue  University);  D.  Sc.  (Cor- 
nell University) — Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ; home  address,  Westfield,  Ind. 

Mary  Doan,  B.  L. ; B.  S.  and  M.  S.  (Purdue  University) — Pro- 
fessor English  Language  and  Dean  of  Young  Women,  Wil- 
mington College,  Wilmington,  Ohio;  home  address,  Westfield, 
Ind. 

Pliny  Earle  Goddard,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  1896;  Ph.  D.  (University  of 
California) — Author,  ‘‘The  Duration  of  English  Vowels  in 
Monosyllabic  Words,’’  “The  Morphology  of  the  Hupa  Lan- 
guage,” “Mechanical  Aids  to  the  Study  and  Recording  of  Lan- 
guage,” “Lassik  Tales:  Journal  of  American  Folk  Lore,” 
“The  Phonology  of  the  Hupa  Language,”  “Life  and  Culture 
of  the  Hupa,”  “Flupa  Texts;”  Assistant  Professor  of  An- 
thropology, University  of  California;  2529  Hilgard  avenue, 
Berkeley,  California. 

Miriam  Alice  Harrison  (Mrs.  Stephen  S.  Myrick),  A.  B. — El 
Cajon,  California 

Allen  Gurney  Mills,  B.  S.;  LL.  B.  (University  of  Michigan) — 
Attorney  and  Counselor-at-Law,  532  Monadnock  Block,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois ; residence,  765  Chase  avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Alva  Mills,  Ph.  B. ; M.  D.  (Indiana  Medical  College) — Deceased. 

Lily  Mills  (Mrs.  W.  H.  Hiss,  A.  B. — Member  of  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Earlham  College;  Plainfield,  Ind. 

Charles  L.  Mendenhall,  Ph.  B. — Farmer;  Camby,  Ind. 

Albert  Woodard  Newlin,  Ph.  B. ; A.  B.  (Harvard  University)  — 
Editorial  Position  on  The  Picayune;  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  Southern  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Member 
of  Special  Commission  to  Investigate  the  Oyster  Industry  of 
Louisiana;  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  care  of  Picayune. 
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John  Chalmers  Newsom,  B.  S. — Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  The 
Otis  Hidden  Company,  Louisville,  Ky. ; residence.  New  Al- 
bany, Ind. 

Milo  E.  Ratcliff,  B.  S. ; D.  D.  S.  (Northwestern  University  Dental 
School) — Dentist;  Cassopolis,  Mich. 

Henry  Wright  Taylor,  B.  S. ; Ph.  C.  (University  of  Michigan)  — 
Druggist;  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Harry  Hibberd  Weist,  B.  S. ; M.  D.  (Bellevue  Hospital) — Phy- 
sician and  Surgeon;  118  North  Eighth  streH,  Richmond,  Ind. 

H.  Hermon  Woody,  A.  B.  (Earlham  and  Guilford  College) — Guil- 
ford College,  North  Carolina. 


Class  of  1893 

Clara  E.  Baldwin  (Mrs.  Willard  A.  Evans),  Ph.  B. — Sierra  Madre, 
California. 

Ernest  Clifford  Barrett,  B.  S. — Secretary  of  Evans  Milling  Com- 
pany; 407  East  Eifteenth  street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Caroline  M.  Carpenter,  Ph.  B. — Bookkeeper;  Richmond,  Ind. 

Cora  Charles  (Mrs.  Aldus  Harold),  B.  M. — Knightstown,  Ind. 

Luzena  Cowgill  (Mrs.  Harry  Whitney),  B.  S. — Deceased. 

Caroline  Elizabeth  DeGreene,  Ph.  B. ; A.  M.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan)— Teacher  of  Erench,  Eriends  Select  School;  140  North 
Sixteenth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Eva  Mary  Doughty,  Ph.  B. — Real  Estate;  Hollywood,  California, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

M.  Isabella  French  (Mrs.  George  H.  De  Vol),  Ph.  B.;  M.  D. 
(College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons) — Medical  Missionary; 
Lull  Hoh,  via  Nanking,  China. 

Laura  C.  Gano,  Ph.  B. ; B.  S.  (University  of  Chicago)  ; M.  S.  in 
Agriculture  (Cornell  University) — Richmond,  Ind. 

Claribel  Gardner,  A.  B. — Deceased. 

Martha  Gonser  (Mrs.  H.  Clyde  Willis),  B.  S. — Waterloo,  Ind. 

N.  Aldus  Harold,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  1897 — Dry  Goods  Merchant; 
Knightstown,  Ind. 

Samuel  B.  Heckman,  Ph.  B. ; A.  B.  (Harvard  University);  A.  M., 
Ph.  D.  (University  of  Pennsylvania) — Member  of  Faculty, 
Department  of  German,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
care  of  College  of  the  Chty  of  New  York,  New  York  City. 

Jane  D.  Hollingsworth  (Mrs.  George  H.  Moore),  Ph.  B. — Paoli, 
Ind. 

Chuzu  Kaifu,  B.  S. — Missionary;  68  Toyo-Okashu,  Shibaku,  Tokio, 
Japan. 

William  Irving  Kelsey,  Ph.  B. ; B.  D.  (University  of  Chicago)  — 
Superintendent  of  Friends  Mexican  Mission,  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting;  C.  Victoria,  Tamaulipas,  Mexico. 

Flora  Martha  Kennedy  (Mrs.  S.  Macy  Cowgill),  B.  S. — 1327  South 
Sixth  street,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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William  L.  Martin,  B.  L. — Deceased. 

Lulu  Moorman,  Ph.  B. — Teacher  in  Public  School,  Richmond,  Ind. ; 
Richmond,  Ind.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  8. 

Gertrude  Mote  (Mrs.  Lewis  O.  King),  B.  S. — 421  North  Thir- 
teenth street,  Richmond  Ind, 

Estelle  M.  Newsom,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M.,  1897 — Germantown  Friends 
School;  5340  Wayne  avenue,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mary  Pickett,  A.  B. — Missionary  and  Teacher  in  Girls’  School; 

Box  28,  C.  Victoria,  Tamaulipas,  Mexico. 

Carleton  Calvin  Pritchard,  A.  B. — Real  Estate  Investments, 
118^2  North  Main;  residence,  607  West  Tenth  street,  Okla- 
homa City,  Oklahoma. 

Clifford  M.  Pritchard,  B.  S.;  B.  S.  (University  of  Michigan) — • 
Associate  Member  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers;  As- 
sistant Engineer  Missouri  Valley  Bridge  and  Iron  Company; 
Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Luther  H.  Ratliff,  B.  S.;  M.  D.  (Indiana  Medical  College) — Phy- 
sician and  Surgeon;  Lawrence,  Ind. 

Mary  E.  Ratliff,  Ph.  B. — Valley  Mills,  Indiana,  R.  F.  D.  No.  23. 
Olive  Stigleman  (Mrs.  M.  S.  Wildman),  B.  L. — Columbia,  Missouri. 
Finley  Tomlinson,  Ph.  B. — Farmer;  Markleville,  Ind.,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  45. 

Anna  M.  Townsend  (Mrs.  W.  I.  Kelsey),  B.  L. — Missionary;  C. 
Victoria,  Tamaulipas,  Mexico. 

Mary  Esther  Trueblood,  Ph.  B. ; Ph.  M.  (University  of  Michigan)  — 
Author,  “Social  Statistics  of  Working  Women”  (Bulletin  of 
Massachusetts  Labor  Bureau),  “Life  of  Cora  A.  Benneson,” 
“Representative  Women  of  New  England;”  Instructor,  Mt. 
Holyoke  College ; 6 Maple  street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Murray  Shipley  Wildman,  Ph.  B. ; Ph.  D.  (University  of  Chicago) 
Author,  “Money  Inflation  in  the  United  States”  (Putnams)  ; 
Assistant  Professor  (in  charge)  of  Economics,  University  of 
Missouri ; Columbia,  Missouri. 

Lelia  Janet  Wright  (Mrs.  Paul  Jones),  B.  L. — Zanesville,  Ohio. 


Class  of  1894 

Clarence  Mills  Burkeholder,  B.  L. — Author,  “Poems  of  a Parson,” 
“Toledo  Verse;”  Pastor  of  Second  Congregational  Church; 
460  Fifth  street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Arthur  M.  Charles,  B.  S. ; A.  M.  (Haverford) — Professor  of  Ger- 
man and  Acting-Professor  of  French,  Earlham  College;  Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

J.  Freeman  Cox,  Ph.  B. — Superintendent  of  Land  Reclamation 
Company,  Grand  County,  Utah;  Valley  City,  Utah  (via 
Thompson’s). 

Zella  Newby  Cox  (Mrs.  Alfred  Catlin),  Ph.  B. — Elizabethtown, 
Ind. 
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W.  Curtis  Day,  B.  S. — Real  Estate  Dealer,  10  North  Pennsylvania 
street;  residence,  659  East  Twenty-third  street,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

George  F.  De  Vol,  B.  S. ; M.  D.  (University  of  New  York)  — 
Medical  Missionary  ; Luh  Hoh,  via  Nanking,  China. 

Emma  Doan  (Mrs.  William  E.  Furnas),  B.  L. ; B.  S.  (Purdue 
University) — Valley  Mills,  Ind. 

Walter  Edwin  Dorland,  B.  S. ; LL.  B.  (Chicago  Law  School) — 
Member  of  Chicago  Bar  Association ; Attorney-at-Law ; 549 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Surrilda  Ellis,  Ph.  B. — Resident  in  Association  House,  579  North 
avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Daniel  Freeman,  Ph.  B. — Pastor  of  Friends  Church,  Hortonville; 
Principal  Union  High  Academy;  Westfield,  Ind. 

Abigail  Gilbert  (Mrs.  [Rev.]  Clarence  J.  Pinkerton),  Ph.  B. ; A.  M. 
(Indiana  University) — 740  Grand  River  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

M.  Bertha  Hadley  (Mrs.  Dr.  B.  F.  Andrews),  B.  L. — Missionary; 
Matehuala,  S.  L.  P.,  Mexico. 

Lula  Charles  Hadley  (Mrs.  Amos  C.  Maple),  Ph.  B. — Whittier, 
California. 

Edith  G.  Johnson  (Mrs.  Edith  Johnson  Winslow),  B.  L. — Principal 
of  High  School;  Lynn,  Indiana. 

Anna  Elizabeth  Maddock  (Mrs.  Dr.  Wm.  W.  Pretts),  Ph.  B. — 
Platteville,  Winconsin. 

William  Eli  Maddock,  B.  L. ; A.  M.  (Harvard  University) — Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools;  1507  Fourteenth  street,  Superior, 
Wisconsin. 

Anna  Mary  Moore,  Ph.  B. — Teacher,  Department  of  English, 
Westtown  Boarding  School,  Westtown,  Pa. 

Stephen  Stanton  Myrick,  B.  L. — Pastor  Taylor  M.  E.  Church,  San 
Diego,  California;  address,  El  Cajon,  California. 

Ellen  Louise  Piel,  B.  L.  (Earlham  and  University  of  Michigan)  — 
Principal  of  Westfield  High  School;  119  North  Tenth  street, 
Vincennes,  Ind. 

Carrie  Lane  Riggs  (Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Charles),  Ph.  B. — Henley 
Road,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Frederick  C.  Roberts,  B.  S.  (Earlham  and  University  of  Michigan) 
— County  Engineer,  Preble  County,  Ohio ; Eaton,  Ohio. 

Elbert  Russell,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  1895 — Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 
and  College  Pastor,  Earlham  College;  Richmond,  Ind. 

Daniel  N.  Shoemaker,  B.  S. ; Ph.  D.  (Johns  Hopkins  University)  — 
Special  Agent,  Plant  Breeding  Investigations  of  Department 
of  Agriculture,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Benjamin  B.  Timberlake,  Ph.  B. — Deceased. 

Evelvn  White,  Ph.  B. — Field  Secretary  of  Christian  Endeavor  for 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting;  Knightstown,  Ind. 

Roy  Wilson  White,  B.  S. ; A.  M.  (Haverford) — Deceased. 
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Class  of  1895 

Anna  Palmyra  Birdsall,  Ph.  B. — General  Secretary  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association;  84  Monroe  street,  Grand  Rapids,  Michi- 
gan. 

Oliver  W.  Brown,  B.  S. ; A.  M.  (Indiana  University) — Author, 
^‘Electric  Smelting  of  Zinc,”  ‘^Reduction  of  Metal  Sulphides,” 
etc. ; Associate  Professor  in  Chemistry,  Indiana  University ; 
429  East  Seventh  street,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Lilian  K.  Chandler,  Ph.  B.— 627  North  Pennsylvania  street,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Horace  Emery  Coleman,  B.  S. — Missionary ; 30  Kouncho,  Mita- 
Shiba,  Tokio,  Japan. 

Asher  B.  Evans,  B.  S. — ^Treasurer  Indiana  National  Life  Insur- 
ance Company;  2022  Central  avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

John  D.  Ferree,  B.  S. — Clerk  of  Grant  Circuit  Court;  1213  West 
Third  street,  Marion,  Indiana. 

Anna  Larger  Finfrock,  Ph.  B. ; Pd.  M.  (New  York  University)  — 
Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  Anderson,  Indiana;  115  South 
Eleventh  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Lucy  Francisco,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  1898 — Director  of  Music,  Earlham 
College ; 140  Kinsey  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Isaiah  G.  Furnas,  B.  S. — Furnas  Ice  Cream  Company,  2450  Ash- 
land avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Robert  William  Gammon,  A.  B. ; B.  D.  (Chicago  Theological  Sem- 
inary)— Pastor  First  Congregational  Church;  Decatur,  Indiana. 

Caswell  Grave,  B.  S. ; Ph.  D.  (Johns  Hopkins  University) — As- 
sociate Professor  of  Zoology,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Mem- 
ber Maryland  Shell  Fish  Commission;  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

John  Edwin  Jay,  Ph.  B. ; A.  M.  (Yale  University) — Vice-President 
Friends  University;  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature,  Friends 
University;  1415  University  avenue,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Ida  M.  Mendenhall,  Ph.  B. — Librarian  State  Normal  School; 
Geneseo,  New  York. 

May  F.  Morikawa,  Ph.  B. — Teacher;  Hiroshima,  Keuritsee,  Kato 
Jogakuko,  Hiroshima,  Japan  (as  given  in  1903). 

Daniel  L.  Peacock,  B.  L. — Engaged  in  research  work  for  the  Car- 
negie Institute;  49  Fourth  avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Walter  Clarence  Peirce,  B.  S. — Fruit-grower  and  Market-gardener; 
Troy,  Ohio. 

Clinton  Odell  Reynolds,  B.  S. ; B.  S.  D.  (Oregon  State  Normal 
School) — Pastor  of  Friends  Church;  Selkirk,  Michigan. 

Floy  Elizabeth  Rhode  (Mrs.  H.  E.  Coleman),  B.  L. — Missionary; 
Kouncho,  Mita-Shiba,  Tokio,  Japan. 

Claudius  C.  Stanley,  A.  B. ; LL.  B.  (Kansas  University) — Lawyer; 
201  East  Douglas  avenue,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Frederic  B.  Stanley,  A.  B. ; LL.  B.  (University  of  Michigan)  — 
Lawyer;  Sheetz  Building,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
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E.  Lois  Taber  (Mrs.  Walter  C.  Peirce),  Ph.  B. — Author,  “Lolita;” 
Troy,  Ohio. 

Herbert  Deland  Woodard,  B.  L. — Assistant  Chief  Clerk,  Railway 
Mail  Service;  303  Federal  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Class  of  1896 

Alpheus  Lindley  Baldwin,  B.  S.;  A.  M.  (Indiana  University)  — 
Teacher  and  Farmer;  Webster,  Indiana. 

George  O.  Ballinger,  B.  L. — Catalog  Manager,  R.  R.  Donnelley  & 
Sons  Company,  “The  Lakeside  Press;”  126  Ontario  street.  Oak 
Park,  Illinois. 

William  Otis  Beal,  B.  S. ; A.  M.  (Haverford)  ; M.  S.  (University 
of  Chicago) — Professor  of  Mathematics,  Illinois  College;  1008 
Grove  street,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

Mabel  Bowen,  B.  L. — Teacher  in  High  School;  Lynn,  Indiana. 

Jessie  Brown,  Ph.  B. — 504  North  Madison  street,  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio. 

Elizabeth  Burchenal,  B.  L. — Secretary  Girls’  Branch  Public  Schools 
Athletic  League;  Board  of  Education,  500  Park  avenue.  New 
York  City. 

Ruth  Merriam  Burchenal,  B.  L. — Instructor  Charlton  School;  2708 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Hartley  R.  Church,  B.  S. — Vice-President  and  Cashier  of  First 
National  Bank;  Remington,  Indiana. 

Emma  Clark  (Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cosand),  Ph.  B. — 1623  University 
avenue,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Charles  E.  Cosand,  B.  L. — Professor  of  English  Language  and 
Literature,  Friends  University;  1623  University  avenue,  Wichita, 
Kansas. 

L.  Mary  Cowgill,  B.  L. — Montezuma,  Indiana. 

William  Clifford  Cox,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  1898 — Manufacturer;  1128 
Mechanic  street,  Columbus,  Indiana. 

Walter  E.  Day,  B.  S. — Farmer;  Carmel,  Indiana. 

Albert  Leslie  DeGreene,  B.  L. — Superintendent  of  Public  Schools; 
Port  Austin,  Michigan. 

William  Cullen  Dennis,  A.  B.  (Earlham  College  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versity) ; A.  M.,  LL.  B.  (Harvard  University) — Assistant  So- 
licitor, Department  of  State;  Professor  of  Law,  George  Wash- 
ington University;  The  Mendota,  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Aurilena  Ellis,  Ph.  B. — Teacher;  Ridgefarm,  Illinois. 

Henry  Wilson  Gilbert,  Ph.  B. — Farmer;  Straughn,  Indiana. 

Ethel  Grimes  (Mrs.  John  H.  Outland),  Ph.  B. — 1264  Buchanan 
street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Chalmers  R.  Hadley,  B.  L. — Secretary  and  State  Organizer,  Public 
Library  Commission  of  Indiana;  Director,  Library  School,  Wi- 
nona Lake,  Indiana;  58  State  House,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

J.  Marcus  Hadley,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  1898— Deceased. 
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Leona  H.  Hall  (Mrs.  George  E.  Callaway),  B.  L. — Cambridge 
City,  Indiana. 

Edwin  P.  Haworth,  B.  L. — Author,  ^‘Makin’  Rhymes  and  Other 
Rhymes;”  Superintendent  of  Sanitarium;  1217  Park  avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Robert  E.  Hester,  B.  S. ; M.  D.  (Indiana  Medical  College) — Phy- 
sician and  Surgeon;  Bloomingdale,  Indiana. 

Esther  Hunt,  A.  B. — Student  in  University  of  Chicago;  5704  Jack- 
son  avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois ; home  address,  Charlottesville, 
Indiana. 

Mary  Inda  Hussey,  Ph.  B. ; Ph.  D.  (Bryn  Mawr  College) — Author, 
“A  Supplement  to  Briinusios  List  of  Cuneiform  I Diagraphs,” 
‘‘Some  Sumerian-Babylonian  Hymns ;”  elected  Instructor  in 
BiblicaL  History,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts; 
home  address,  8 Ocean  Pathway,  Ocean  Grove,  New  Jersey. 

Olive  M.  Kaminski  (Mrs.  H.  Rayburn  Robinson),  Ph.  B. — Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

Irving  King,  A.  B. ; Ph.  D.  (University  of  Chicago) — Author, 
“Psychology  of  Child  Development,”  “Development  of  the  Re- 
ligious Consciousness;”  Co-operating  Editor  of  the  Psycho- 
logical Bulletin  and  of  the  School  Review;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  University  of  Michigan ; Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Emma  J.  Maddock  (Mrs.  C.  M.  Burkeholder),  Ph.  B. — 460  Fifth 
street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

James  Edward  Magee,  B.  L. ; A.  M.  (New  York  University)  — 
Instructor  in  High  School;  37  State  street,  Bloomfield,  New 
J ersey. 

Iona  S.  Marshall  (Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bowles),  B.  M. — 1674  Pember- 
ton avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mary  E.  Morris  (Mrs.  Edward  L.  Selvage),  B.  M. ; 2326  Park 
avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

John  Edgar  Mote,  B.  S. — Purchasing  Agent  of  Electrical,  Steam 
and  Factory  Supply  Departments,  Jones  Hardware  Company; 
421  North  Thirteenth  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Curtis  B.  Newsom,  Ph.  B. 

Everett  H.  Newsom,  Ph.  B. — With  Montclair  Steamship  Company, 
New  York  City;  103  South  Fullerton  avenue,  Montclair,  New 
Jersey. 

Arthur  D.  Parkhurst,  Ph.  B. — General  Agent  Connecticut  General 
Life  Insurance  Company;  14  Bryant  street,  Portland,  Maine. 

Curtis  S.  Roberts,  B.  S. — Deceased. 

Elizabeth  Julia  Schneider  (Mrs.  Gurney  Binford),  B.  M. — Author, 
Cook  Book  in  Japanese;  Missionary;  26  Bizen  Machi,  Mito, 
Japan. 

Elmer  William  Stout,  B.  S. ; LL.  B.  (Harvard  University) — At- 
torney-at-Law ; 611  Newton  Claypool  Building,  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana. 
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Howard  M.  Stout,  Ph.  B. — Assistant  Engineer,  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Company  and  Portland  and  Seattle  Railway  Com- 
pany; Pasco,  Washington. 

A.  Gail  White  (Mrs.  Baldwin),  B.  L. — Noblesville,  Indiana. 

Thomas  Raeburn  White,  B.  L. ; LL.  B.  (University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania)— Author,  ‘‘Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  Penn- 
sylvania,” “Business  Law,”  “Some  Recent  Criticisms  of  Gelpck 
vs.  Dubuque,”  “Judicial  Oaths  and  their  Effect  upon  the  Com- 
petency of  Witnesses;”  Lawyer;  700  West  End  Trust  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Bertha  Louise  Wilson  (Mrs.  H.  Wilson  Gilbert),  B.  L. — Straughn, 
Indiana. 

Isadore  Hall  Wilson  (Mrs.),  B.  L.,  A.  M.,  1899 — Principal  of  High 
School;  Cambridge  City,  Indiana. 

Ella  Leona  White,  B.  M. — Director  of  Music,  Friends  University; 
1421  University  avenue,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Eleanor  Densmore  Wood,  B.  L. — Lecturer  on  Biblical  Subjects  un- 
der a Committee  of  Friends;  Student  at  Bryn  Mawr;  Holder 
of  Foundation  Scholarship  in  Semitic  Languages,  Bryn  Mawr; 
Radnor  street,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania. 

Class  of  1897 

Homer  R.  Anderson,  B.  L. — Manager  National  Supply  Company; 
Independence,  Kansas. 

Murray  S.  Barker,  B.  S. — Farmer;  Thorntown,  Indiana. 

Richard  Warren  Barrett,  Ph.  B. ; LL.  B.  (University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania)— Attorney-at-Law,  700  West  End  Trust  Building;  resi- 
dence, 4051  Powelton  avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Clara  Brown,  B.  L. — Lady  Principal  of  Earlham  Hall,  Earlham 
College;  Earlham,  Indiana. 

Ida  Almira  Brown  (Mrs.  Edward  L.  Conklin),  Ph.  B. — Mound 
City,  Illinois. 

Arthur  Freeborn  Chace,  B.  S. ; A.  B.  (Harvard)  ; A.  M.  and  M.  D. 
(Columbia  University) — Physician;  Instructor  in  Medicine  in 
New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital;  393 
West  End  avenue.  New  York  City. 

Lewis  L.  Chambers,  B.  L. — Shoe  Merchant ; Long  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Chauncey  H.  Crawford,  B.  L. — In  City  Engineer’s  Office;  Guerdez 
Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Clement  C.  Fihe,  B.  S. ; M.  D.  (Medical  College  of  Ohio  Univer- 
sity)— Physician,  Specialty,  Gastro-Intestinal  Diseases;  1344 
Broadway,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Theodore  G.  Finley,  B.  S. — Medical  Department,  University  of 
Southern  California;  office  address,  640  H.  W.  Heilman  Build- 
ing; residence,  1114  West  Lake  avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Edith  Furnas,  Ph.  B. — Teacher  of  German  and  French,  Friends 
University;  1150  University  avenue,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
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Mary  E.  Harris,  B.  L. — 200  North  State  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan. 

Stephen  A.  Hinshaw,  B.  L. — Merchant;  Sheridan  Hardware  Com- 
pany, Sheridan,  Indiana. 

Allen  David  Hole,  B.  S.,  A M.,  1901 — Member  of  United  States 
Geological  Survey;  Professor  of  Geology  and  Curator  of  Joseph 
Moore  Museum,  Earlham  College;  221  Central  avenue,  Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

Bertha  Johnson  (Mrs.  Homer  S.  Hubbard),  Ph.  B. — Box  43, 
Rivera,  California. 

Merton  L.  Johnson,  Ph.  B. — Farmer;  Lewisville,  Indiana. 

Edith  Mendenhall  (Mrs.  Charles  T.  Talbert),  Ph.  B. — Deceased. 

Amanda  Moore,  Ph.  B. — Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

Fidelia  Coan  Parker,  B.  L. — Bookkeeper;  28  South  Eleventh  street, 
Richmond,  Indiana. 

Christine  M.  Rogers  (Mrs.  William  C.  Osborne),  Ph.  B. — Danville, 
Indiana. 

Anna  B.  Roop  (Mrs.  M.  S.  Barker),  Ph.  B. — Thorntown,  Indiana. 

Mary  I.  Scott,  B.  L. — Liberty,  Indiana. 

Martha  Shoemaker  (Mrs.  Walter  A.  Scott),  Ph.  B. — Deceased. 

Charles  L.  Stubbs,  B.  L. — Principal  of  Central  Academy;  Plain- 
field,  Indiana. 

Alfred  H.  Symons,  B.  S. — Teacher  in  Indian  Schools;  Fort  Yates, 
North  Dakota. 

Class  of  1898 

Wynfred  Emory  Allen,  B.  L. ; A.  M.  (Lawrence  University)  — 
Author,  “Internal  Morphology  American  Cattle  Tick;  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology,  State  Normal  School;  Kearney,  Nebraska. 

Delia  Baylies  (Mrs.  Earl  Haynes),  Ph.  B. — 714  Lefferts  avenue, 
Richmond  Hill,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

Bevan  Binford,  B.  L. — Deceased. 

Edward  M.  Binford,  B.  S. — Farming  and  Stockgrowing,  New  Lis- 
bon, Indiana. 

Robert  Simpson  Charles,  A.  B.  (Earlham  and  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania)— Division  Engineer,  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois 
Railroad;  Salem,  Illinois. 

Cyrus  Wilson  Coffin,  A.  B. — Stationer;  725  Third  avenue.  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

Caleb  Elmer  Cook,  B.  S. — Whitt.er,  California. 

Horace  P.  Cook,  B.  S. — Principal  Lincoln  School;  1509  Hendricks 
street,  Anderson,  Indiana. 

Nora  T.  Cosand,  B.  L. — New  London,  Indiana. 

Leota  Nordyke  Davis  (Mrs.  Elmer  E.  Botkin),  Ph.  B. — 601  West 
North  street.  Riverside,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

Royal  J.  Davis,  A.  B.  (Earlham,  Haverford  and  Harvard) — Pro- 
fessor of  English,  St.  John’s  College;  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

J.  Gurney  Gilbert,  A.  B. — Farmer  and  Stockraiser;  Lewisville,  In- 
diana. 
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J.  Bennett  Gordon,  B.  L. — Managing  Editor  Item,  Richmond,  Indi- 
ana; 123  North  Seventh  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Murray  N.  Hadley,  B.  S. ; M.  D.  (Indiana  Medical  College) — Phy- 
sician and  Surgeon;  Surgeon  to  Telluride  Hospital;  Telluride, 
Colorado. 

Bertha  L.  Hill,  Ph.  B. — 609  Sutherland  avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indi- 
ana. 

Lilian  Virginia  Kaminski,  A.  B. — Professor  of  Greek,  Earlham  Col- 
lege; Richmond,  Indiana. 

Franklin  S.  Lamar,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  1900 — Professor  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  Wimington  College;  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

Harlow  Lindley,  B.  L.,  A.  M.,  1899 — Librarian  and  Professor  of 
History,  Earlham  College;  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Elizabeth  T.  Lloyd  (Mrs.  J.  G.  Gilbert),  B.  L. — Lewisville,  Indiana. 

Grace  Merritt  Maddock  (Mrs.  Jones  P.  Stagg),  Ph.  B. — 421  Wood- 
bine avenue,  Hartwell,  Ohio. 

Mary  Eliza  Miars,  B.  L. — Pastor  of  Friends  Church;  12  Mason 
street,  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

Gertrude  Cartland  Mills,  Ph.  B. — Teacher,  Moses  Brown  School; 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Myrtle  V.  Mitchell  (Mrs.  Oscar  Woodard),  B.  L. ; Rivera,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Elma  Louise  Nolte,  Ph.  B. — Teacher  of  German,  Richmond  High 
School ; Richmond,  Indiana. 

Mary  H.  Peacock,  Ph.  B. ; Graduate  Drexel  Institute — Richmond, 
Indiana. 

Minnie  F.  Roop  (Mrs.  Dr.  J.  W.  Millette),  Ph.  B. — 114  Van  Buren 
street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Mary  Agnes  Sleeth,  A.  B. — Teacher,  Marion  Public  Schools;  916 
West  Fifth  street,  Marion,  Indiana. 

Edgar  H.  Stranahan,  B.  L.,  A.  M.,  1906 — Professor  of  Biblical  In- 
terpretation, Wilmington  College;  Acting  Pastor  of  Friends 
Church ; 220  Fife  avenue,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

Robert  L.  Study,  B.  L. — Attorney-at-Law ; Richmond,  Indiana. 

Mary  B.  Sutton  (Mrs.  George  White),  B.  L. — ^2310  Ebeeda  avenue, 
Morgan  Park,  Illinois. 

Eva  Mabel  Thurston  (Mrs.  H.  P.  Thieme),  B.  L. — 1209  East  Uni- 
versity avenue,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Lillian  Pearl  Unthank  (Mrs.  James  W.  Delk),  Ph.  B. — Composed 
some  music;  Leon,  Iowa. 

Frederick  R.  Van  Nuys,  Ph.  B. ; LL.  B.  (Indiana  Law  School)  — 
Prosecuting  Attorney,  Madison  County,  Indiana;  Anderson, 
Indiana. 

Paul  B.  Wilson,  B.  S. — Civil  Engineer,  Forsyth,  Montana;  home 
address,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Mary  E.  Woodard,  B.  L. — Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Wo- 
men’s Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Indiana;  Fountain  City, 
Indiana. 
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Class  of  1899 

William  Beachler,  B L. ; B.  S.  (National  University,  Lebanon, 
Ohio) — Superintendent  of  City  Schools;  Decatur,  Indiana. 

Naomi  H.  Binford  (Mrs.  Rayner  W.  Kelsey),  B.  L. ; Graduate 
Student  University  of  California — 2214  Haste  street,  Berkeley, 
California. 

Bertha  Carter,  A.  B. — Student  in  Library  School,  Winona  Tech- 
nical Institute,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Plainfield,  Indiana. 

Margaret  C.  Chapman  (Mrs.  James  S.  Hiatt),  B.  L. — After  Sep- 
tember, Friends  School,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Ethel  May  Coleman,  B.  L. — Liberty,  Indiana. 

Josephine  Cowgill,  B.  L. — Montezuma,  Indiana. 

Lieuetta  Lilian  Cox  (Mrs.  Elbert  Russell),  B.  L. — 610  National 
avenue,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Leroy  Dennis,  B.  L. — County  Coroner;  City  Editor  W abash  Plain 
Dealer;  Wabash,  Indiana. 

Irene  Dickinson  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Stranahan),  B.  S. — 220  Fife  avenue, 
Wilmington,  Ohio. 

Earle  John  Harold,  B.  L. — Pastor  of  Friends  Church;  19  Gardner 
street,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Florence  Ruth  Henley  (Mrs.  Murray  N.  Hadley),  Ph.  B. — Tellu- 
ride,  Colorado. 

Thomas  W.  Hester,  B.  L. ; B.  S.  (Pacific  College);  M.  D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Oregon) — Physician;  Jacksonville,  Oregon. 

James  SmJth  Hiatt,  B.  L. ; A.  B.  (Haverford  College) — Head  of 
English  Department,  George  School,  Pennsylvania;  Elected  to 
position  in  Friends  School,  Germantown;  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Martha  Hunnicut,  B.  L.,  A.  M.,  1906 — Teacher  of  History  and  En- 
glish, Central  Academy ; Plainfield,  Indiana. 

Emma  R.  Hunt  (Mrs.  C.  D.  Marley),  Ph.  B.— 609  East  Columbus 
street,  Martinsville,  Indiana. 

Earnest  Evans  Jones,  B.  S. ; M.  S.  (University  of  Chicago) — Chem- 
ist of  Matthiessen  and  Hegeler  Zinc  Company,  La  Salle,  Illi- 
nois. 

Laura  B.  Laughman  (Mrs.  Charles  H.  Gray),  A.  B. — 1131  Ohio 
street,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Charles  Dana  Marley,  B.  L. — Admitted  to  Bar,  Circuit  Court,  Mor- 
gan County,  Indiana,  1906;  Abstractor  of  Titles;  609  East  Co- 
lumbus street,  Martinsville,  Indiana. 

Walter  Guy  Middleton,  B.  .S. — Electric  Engineer,  Department  of 
Public  Works ; Winnepeg,  Manitoba. 

Paul  De  Forest  Miller,  Ph.  B. — Assistant  on  Engineer  Corps,  Penn- 
sylvania Railway  Company:  1278  Norwood  Road,  N.  E., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Huldah  Newsom  (Mrs  Jos.  E.  Janney),  B.  L. — Brighton,  Maryland. 

Lelah  M.  Parker,  B.  L.,  A.  M.,  1900 — (Address  unknown.) 
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Cassius  A.  Rees,  B.  S. — C.  A.  Rees  Grocery  Company;  Whittier, 
California. 

Leander  J.  Sailors,  B.  L. — Teacher;  Lincolnville,  Indiana. 

Ray  Kaw  Shiveley,  A.  B. — Lawyer;  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Herman  Stabler,  B.  S. — Author,  Ohio  Sanitary  Bulletins,  Numbers 
4,  5 and  6,  1906,  and  Water  Supply  Papers,  179  and  186,  United 
States  Geological  Survey;  in  care  of  State  Board  of  Health, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Orville  T.  Stout,  B.  S. — Director  in  Orange  County  Bank;  Mer- 
chant fPaoli  and  Salem)  ; Paoli,  Indiana. 

Ethel  Symons  (Mrs.  Milo  H.  Stuart),  Ph.  B. — 2927  North  Senate 
avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Marie  Ella  White  (Mrs.  Lester  Poor),  Ph.  B. — Deceased. 

Earle  E.  Widup,  B.  L. — Deceased. 

Hannah  Matilda  Wildman  (Mrs.  William  Evans,  M.  D.),  Ph.  B. — 
4009  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Louise  Wilson  (Mrs.  Oriel  J.  Binford),  A.  B. — El  Paso,  Texas. 

Walter  C.  Woodward,  B.  L. — Professor  of  History,  Pacific  College; 
Newberg,  Oregon. 

Llora  Agnes  Worley  (Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Kendell),  A.  B. — Coving- 
ton, Ohio. 

Class  of  1900 

Ethel  Lome  Arthur  (Mrs.  George  H.  Slaughter),  A.  B. — South 
Charleston,  Ohio. 

Grace  Irene  Arthur  (Mrs.  Dr.  W.  H.  Graham),  A.  B. — South 
Charleston,  Ohio. 

Frederick  John  Bartel,  A.  B. — Wholesale  Dry  Goods;  25  South 
Thirteenth,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Oriel  J.  Binford,  B.  S. — El  Paso,  Texas. 

S.  Edgar  Bond,  B.  L. ; M.  D.  (Physio-Medical  College  of  Indiana)  — 
Physician  and  Surgeon;  200  Richmond  avenue,  Richmond,  In- 
diana. 

Violetta  Cosand,  B.  S. — Teacher  of  Latin  and  English  in  High 
School;  New  London,  Indiana. 

Carl  Cox,  B.  S. — Assistant  Cashier,  Farmers’  and  Merchants’  State 
Bank;  Darlington,  Indiana. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Cox,  A.  B. — Teacher;  Richmond,  Indiana,  R.  R.  3. 

Anna  Lee  Doan  (Mrs.  Walter  C.  Stephens),  Ph.  B. — 526  Auditori- 
um Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Cora  C.  Eggemeyer  (Mrs.  F.  J.  Bartel),  Ph.  B. — ^25  South  Thir- 
teenth street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Thomas  Maxwell  Elliott,  B.  S. — Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion; Seoul,  Korea. 

Anna  M.  Evans,  A.  B. — Winter  address,  445  East  First  street.  Long 
Beach,  California;  home  address,  1912  North  New  Jersey  street, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

George  Rupe  Ford,  A.  B. — Editorial  Staff,  Flour  and  Feed;  305 
Montgomery  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
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Amy  Francisco  (Mrs.  Homer  C.  Hockett),  B.  L. — Fayette,  Mis- 
souri. 

William  Easterling  Furnas,  Ph.  B. — Farmer  and  Breeder  of  Hol- 
stein Cattle;  Valley  Mills,  Indiana. 

Pearl  Adele  Landers  Harrison  (Mrs.  Timothy  Harrison),  B.  L. — 
79  West  Taylor  street,  Kokomo,  Indiana. 

Ralph  Bernard  Henley,  Ph.  B. — Graduate  Student,  University 
of  Chicago;  home  address,  Monrovia,  Indiana. 

Mary  Stuart  Hill  (Mrs.  Earle  H.  Mann),  B.  S. — 21  South  Twenti- 
eth street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Ida  Lenora  Holloway  (Mrs.  Murray  S.  Kenworthy),  B.  L. — Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

Anna  Elizabeth  Jay,  Ph.  B. — Richmond,  Indiana. 

Laura  Harris  Johnson,  Ph.  B. — 39  South  Fifteenth  street,  Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

Corwin  Hubert  Jones,  B.  L. — Assistant  in  High  School;  Saranac 
Lake,  New  York. 

Rayner  W.  Kelsey,  Ph.  B. — Fellow  in  History  and  Candidate  for 
Ph.  D.,  University  of  California;  Berkeley,  California. 

Murray  Shipley  Kenworthy,  B.  L.,  A.  M.,  1905 — Instructor  in  De- 
partment of  Biblical  Literature,  Earlham  College;  Richmond, 
Indiana. 

Joseph  W.  Lamb,  B.  L. — Merchant;  Box  278,  Brownsville,  Texas. 

L.  Oscar  Moon,  B.  L. — Candidate  for  A.  M.  Earlham,  1907 ; Pastor 
University  Friends  Church;  517  Fern  avenue,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Clara  Elizabeth  O’Neal  (Mrs.  Earle  J.  Harold),  Ph.  B. — 19  Gard- 
ner street,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Charles  A.  Reeve,  B.  S. — Cashier  for  Ballard  Ice  Cream  Company; 
315  North  Alabama  street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Howell  De  Loss  Rich,  A.  B. — San  Diego,  California. 

Sarah  P.  Rogers,  Ph.  B. — Glen  House,  Deer  Park,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Calvin  C.  Rush,  B.  S.  (Earlham  and  Haverford)  ; Medical  Student, 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  (after  August)  University  Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Elizabeth  Smelser,  Ph.  B. — Principal  of  High  School,  Milton,  In- 
diana; home  address,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Katherine  C.  Swartz  (Mrs.  A.  Shoup),  B.  L. — 127  South  California 
avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Wilford  Stubbs  Trueblood,  B.  S. — Expert  Cement  Chemist;  Ogden, 
Utah. 

Lake  George  Watson,  Ph.  B. ; A.  M.  (Columbia  University);  Mas- 
ter’s Diploma,  Teachers’  College,  New  York — Supervisor  of 
Practice,  State  Normal  School;  Ma}wille,  North  Dakota. 

Eliza  Ann  Wilson,  B.  L. — Teacher  in  Public  Schools;  Richmond, 
Indiana. 

Cassie  E.  Wiltsie  (Mrs.  Guy  H.  Kelsay),  B.  L. — 131  West  Fourth 
street,  Anderson,  Indiana. 

Alice  M.  Woodard  (Mrs.  I.  Purviance  Hunt),  B.  L. — Minister; 
Fountain  City,  Indiana. 
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Bertha  Frances  Wright,  B.  L. — Teacher  of  English  in  Public 
Schools;  Yauco,  Cuba. 

Class  of  1901 

Earl  Brandon  Barnes,  A.  B. ; LL.  B.  (Harvard  University) — At- 
torney-at-Law ; Rooms  1-3  Mehlig  Building,  Kokomo,  Indiana. 

Raymond  Binford,  B.  S. ; M.  S.  (University  of  Chicago) — Pro- 
fessor of  Biology  and  Geology;  Guilford  College,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Carl  Wesley  Bo’wen,  B.  S. — Merchant;  Lynn,  Indiana. 

Edith  A.  Chandlee,  A.  B. — Private  Secretary  at  the  Joseph  East- 
man Hospital;  331  North  Delaware  street,  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana. 

Albert  G.  Cowgill,  A.  B. — Candidate  for  A.  B.  at  University  of 
Pennsylvania ; Principal  Boys’  School ; Overbrook,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Clarkson  Davis  Cowgill,  B.  S. — Fire  Brick  Manufacturer;  Canon 
City,  Colorado. 

Irving  A.  Cox,  A.  B. — Ice  Manufacturer;  1128  Mechanic  street, 
Columbus,  Indiana. 

Katherine  Cox,  A.  B. — Teacher;  R.  R.  3,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

John  Lindley  Doan,  A.  B. ; B.  S.  (Purdue  University) — Nursery- 
man; Westfield,  Indiana. 

Otis  M.  Elliott,  A.  B. ; M.  Acct.  (Northern  Illinois  Normal  and 
Dixon  Business  College) — General  Salesman;  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado;  home  address.  Ridge  Farm,  Illinois. 

Alice  M Fiske,  A.  B. — Photographer;  117  East  Tabor  Road,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Charles  Wheeler  Fletcher,  A.  B. — Editorial  Staff,  The  Kansas  City 
Star;  3428  Campbell  street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Frank  L.  Harold,  A.  B. ; M.  D.  (Physio-Medical  College,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana) — Physician;  27  North  Tenth  street,  Richmond, 
Indiana. 

Everett  E.  Henley,  A.  B. — Assistant  Cashier,  First  National  Bank, 
Monrovia,  Indiana. 

Lillian  Emily  Henley,  A.  B. — Carthage,  Indiana. 

Sarah  D.  Hill,  A.  B. — Assistant  in  German  and  French,  Earlham 
College;  Richmond,  Indiana,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

Avanelle  J.  Hoffman,  A.  B. — Deceased. 

Harrison  E.  Howe,  B.  S. — Manager  Chicago  Office,  Bausch  and 
Lomb  Optical  Company;  103  State  street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Inona  Kenworthy  (Mrs.  Paul  B.  Mitchell),  A.  B. — Bloomingdale, 
Indiana. 

Ercy  C.  Kerr,  A.  B. ; A.  M.  (Union  Christian  College) — Professor 
of  Biblical  Department  of  Palmer  College;  Le  Grand,  Iowa. 

Florence  King,  B.  S. — R.  R.  6,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Mary  Alice  Lamb,  A.  B. — Ponce  Grammar  School;  12  Villa  Place, 
Ponce,  Porto  Rico. 
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John  Alton  Langston,  A.  B. — Superintendent  of  Schools,  Spencer, 
Indiana;  home  address,  Danville,  Indiana  (as  given  in  1903). 

George  Canby  Levering,  A.  B. — Minister  and  Missionary;  Principal 
of  Juarez  Institute;  Box  28,  C Victoria,  Tamaulipas,  Mexico. 

Mary  O.  Lindley  (Mrs.  Harry  D.  Wood),  A.  B. — Fairmount,  In- 
diana. 

Thomas  Elwood  Mendenhall,  B.  S. ; M.  D.  (University  of  Penn- 
sylvania)— Physician  and  Surgeon,  Logan  Coal  Company; 
Beaverdale,  Pennsylvania. 

Helen  E.  Munger  (Mrs.  Grant  T.  Davis) — 106  South  Romine 
street,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

Warren  Harris  Munger,  B.  S. — Bentonville,  Indiana. 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Newby,  A.  B. — Carthage,  Indiana. 

Harold  A.  Sanders,  B.  S. ; M.  D.  (New  York  Homeopathic  Medical 
College) — Resident  Physician,  Prospect  Heights  Hospital;  775 
Washington  avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Harvey  M.  Schilling,  B.  S. — Field  Assistant,  United  States  Reclama- 
tion Service,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Truckee-Carson 
Project,  Nevada;  Fallow,  Nevada,  care  of  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

Mary  Victoria  Shiveley,  A.  B. — 46  South  Fourteenth  street,  Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

Charles  Harper  Smith,  A.  B.  (Earlham  and  Haverford)  ; A.  M. 
(Harvard  University) — Master  in  Latin,  Roxbury  Latin  School, 
Boston,  Massachusetts;  42  Kirkland  street,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Walter  Charles  Stephens,  B.  S. ; D.  O.  (Pacific  College  of  Oste- 
opathy)— Osteopathic  Physician;  526  Auditorium  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

John  Morris  Stout,  B.  S. ; Ph.  B.  (University  of  Chicago) — Far- 
mer; Kokomo,  Indiana,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

Mary  Ellen  Stout,  A.  B. — In  StouPs  Department  Store;  Paoli,  In- 
diana. 

David  Sutton,  B.  S.  (Earlham  and  Massachusetts  Technical  Insti- 
tute)— Merchant;  44  Montvale  Road,  Newton  Center,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Miriam  Maude  Taylor,  A.  B. — West  Elkton,  Ohio. 

Inez  Trueblood,  A.  B. — Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  Richmond,  In- 
diana; Earlham,  Indiana. 

Clarence  J.  Wildman,  A.  B. — Manager  Texas  Rice  Development 
Company;  Manager  Palacios  T.  W.  T.  Company;  President 
Palacios  State  Bank;  Palacios,  Texas. 

Class  of  1902 

William  D.  Baldwin,  B.  S. — Deceased. 

Richard  Roy  Barrett,  A.  B. — Assistant  Manager  Southern  Office, 
The  Du  Pont  Powder  Company;  residence,  2003  Broad  street, 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 
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Mary  Baylies  (Mrs.  Alton  Hale),  B.  S. — 17  South  Nineteenth 
street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Jennie  F.  Bond  (Mrs.  Walter  S.  Painter),  A.  B. — Damascus,  Ohio; 
after  September,  Upland,  Indiana. 

Albert  Luther  Copeland,  A.  B. — Pastor  Second  Friends  Church ; 
3716  South  Race  street,  Marion,  Indiana. 

Louise  Ford,  A.  B. — Teacher  of  Latin  in  High  School,  Cambridge 
City,  Indiana;  home  address,  1517  Central  avenue,  Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. 

Edward  Gardner,  A.  B. — Teacher  in  High  School;  Liberty,  Indiana. 

Laurence  Hadley,  B.  S. — Graduate  Student,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  elected  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 
Earlham  College : Earlham,  Indiana. 

Lura  B.  Harold,  A.  B. — 1703  College  avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Laura  Lee  Hedges,  A.  B. — Principal  of  High  School,  Fountain  City, 
Indiana;  home  address,  New  Castle,  Indiana. 

Rolin  R.  Tames,  A.  B. — Attorney-at-Law ; 1017  Law  Building,  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

Sarah  Katherine  Jenkins  (Mrs.  Allen  U.  Tomlinson),  A.  B. — Whit- 
tier, California. 

Benjamin  Wade  Kelly,  B.  S. — Superintendent  New  Garden  Town- 
ship High  School ; Fountain  City,  Indiana. 

Anna  June  Kersey,  A.  B. — Teacher  of  Latin  and  English,  Ver- 
milion Academy;  Vermilion  Grove,  Illinois. 

Bertha  Elizabeth  King,  A.  B. — Post-Graduate  Nurse,  General  Mem- 
orial Hospital,  New  York;  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Marv  Lee  Kinkead,  A.  B. — Teacher  in  Public  Schools;  Winchester, 
Indiana. 

T.  Bennett  Knight,  A.  B. — Farming;  Jonesboro,  Indiana. 

Mark  Marshall,  B.  S. ; A.  B.  (Universitv  of  Michigan) — Student 
of  Medicine,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan; 
home  address,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Laura  E.  Mendenhall.  A.  B. — Teaching  in  Public  School;  2302  Ash- 
land avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  home  address.  Blooming- 
dale,  Indiana. 

Harrv  Borland  Michael,  A.  B. ; LL.  B.  (University  of  Michigan)  — 
Lawyer;  Citizens’  National  Bank  Building.  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana. 

Lucile  H.  Moore,  A.  B. — Teacher  of  Greek  and  German  with  in- 
termediate work.  Friends  Academy ; 16  East  Main  street, 

Moorestown,  New  Jersey;  home’  address,  Earlham,  Indiana. 

Agnes  W.  Neave,  A.  B. — Hughesville,  Maryland. 

Clarence  Dean  Painter,  B.  S. — Assistant  Engineer,  Missouri  Pa- 
cific Railroad ; Forrest  City,  Arkansas ; permanent  address. 
Seventh  and  Poplar  streets,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

George  Clarkson  Powers,  A.  B. — Principal  of  High  School;  Red- 
key,  Indiana. 
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John  Dougan  Rea,  A.  B.  (Earlham  and  Yale  University)  ; A.  M. 
(Yale  University) — Instructor  in  Latin,  Yale  University;  538 
Elm  street.  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Byram  Caldwell  Robbins,  A.  B. — Attorney-at-Law,  “Robbins,  Starr 
and  Robbins;”  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Louis  Francisco  Ross,  A.  B.  (Earlham  and  Indiana  University)  — 
Candidate  for  M.  D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1907 ; after  June, 
1907,  Practicing  Physician ; 1225  Main  street,  Richmond,  In- 
diana. 

Albert  Small,  A.  B. — Fairmount,  Indiana  (as  given  in  1903). 

Caroline  Clare  Stanley  (Mrs.  Willard  O.  Trueblood),  A.  B. — 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

Virgie  Idelle  Stanley,  A.  B. — Economy,  Indiana. 

Anne  Catherine  Swan,  A.  B. — Teacher  of  History,  Friends  School; 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania;  home  address,  Tecumseh,  Michi- 
gan. 

Allen  U.  Tomlinson,  A.  B. — Treasurer  of  Whittier  Hardware  Com- 
pany; Whittier,  California. 

Howard  Moffitt  Trueblood,  A.  B.  (Earlham  and  Haverford) — Ex- 
ecutive Officer  on  United  States  Steamship  “Gedney;”  Coast 
and  Godetic  Survey  on  Alaskan  Coast;  520  Bailey  Building, 
Seattle,  Washington. 

Willard  Orville  Trueblood,  B.  S. — Pastor  of  Friends  Church; 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

Irving  White,  A.  B. ; B.  S.  (Haverford  College) — Deceased. 

Maude  White,  A.  B. — Westfield,  Indiana  (as  given  in  1903). 


Class  of  1903 

George  Samuel  Bond,  B.  S. ; A.  B.  (University  of  Michigan) — Stu- 
dent in  Medical  College,  Universitv  of  Michigan;  901  East 
Washington  street,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  home  address,  112 
North  Tenth  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Harry  Frank  Bowen,  A.  B. — Real  Estate;  629  Main  street.  Canon 
City,  Colorado. 

Mabel  Anna  Cary  (Mrs.  Homer  J.  Coppock),  A.  B. — ^215  Douglas 
street,  Greenfield,  Indiana. 

Albert  Worth  Clark,  A.  B. — Author,  “Color  and  Design;”  Sales- 
man and  Designer  High  Class  Millinery,  John  Wanamaker’s; 
329  North  Fortieth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Ellen  Creek,  B.  S. — Teacher  in  Public  Schools;  Knightstown,  In- 
diana; home  address.  Liberty,  Indiana. 

Ruby  Davis,  A.  B. — In  charge  of  Department  of  German  in  Friends 
Boarding  School;  Westtown,  Pennsylvania. 

Edmund  C.  Dickinson,  A.  B. — Private  Secretary  to  Supreme  Chan- 
cellor, Knights  of  Pythias;  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

Magdalena  Engelbert,  A.  B. — 311  North  Ninth  street,  Richmond, 
Indiana. 
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Josephine  Evans  (Mrs.  Frank  E.  Wall),  A.  B. — 180  East  Cherry 
street,  Noblesville,  Indiana. 

E.  Vivian  Floyd,  B.  S. — Department  of  Physics;  Guilford  College, 
North  Carolina. 

James  T.  Frame,  B.  S. — Engineer  Maintenance  of  Way,  Wheel- 
ing Terminal  Railway;  1051  Main  street.  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Charles  Henry  Frazee,  B.  S. ; A.  M.  (Indiana  University) — In- 
structor in  Botany  and  Zoology  in  High  School;  322  Grant 
street,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

Benjamin  Harrison  Grave,  B.  S. ; M.  S.  (Carleton  College,  North- 
field,  Minnesota) — Author,  “Development  of  the  Sporangia  and 
Sexual  Generations  in  Lilium  Tigrinum;’*  Laboratory  Assist- 
ant and  Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Embla 
Park,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Elizabeth  Jane  Hanson,  B.  S. — New  London,  Indiana. 

Marguerite  Hill,  A.  B. — Teacher  in  Public  Schools;  33  South 
Eighteenth  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Irvin  Stanley  Hinshaw,  A.  B. — Manager  of  Union  Real  Es- 
tate Company;  Durant  (Indian  Territory),  Oklahoma. 

Oliver  Albertson  Hobbs,  A.  B. — Nurseryman;  Bridgeport,  Indiana. 

Helen  Cloud  Hoover  (Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Jones),  A.  B. — 1606  North 
Eighth  street,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

Walter  A.  Jessup,  A.  B. — Superintendent  of  Schools;  Westfield, 
Indiana;  elected  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Madison,  Indiana. 

Reba  Elizabeth  Jenkins  (Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Lawson),  A.  B. — Brook 
Haven,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

Anna  May  Kendall,  B.  S. — Substitute  Teacher;  Thorntown,  Indi- 
ana. 

Rayonelle  Greer  Kendig,  A.  B. ; A.  M.  (Defiance  College) — Cov- 
ington, Ohio. 

Simon  date  Morton,  A.  B. — President  Miami  County  Teachers’ 
Association;  Superintendent  of  Schools;  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 

Leonia  E.  Oesting,  B.  S. — Richmond,  Indiana. 

Rhoda  Overman,  A.  B. — Sub-Librarian,  Marion  Public  Library ; 
2311  South  Meridian  street,  Marion,  Indiana. 

Emory  Ratcliff,  A.  B. — Graduate  Student  in  History,  Wisconsin 
University;  The  Marburg,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Mabsil  Roberts  (Mrs.  Clyde  C.  Kennedy),  B.  S. — 4806  Wesley  av- 
enue, Norwood,  Ohio. 

Frances  Amelia  Sheppard,  A.  B. — Preceptress  of  Oakwood  Semin- 
ary; Union  Springs,  New  York. 

Effie  Anna  Small  (Mrs.  Jasper  E.  Winslow),  A.  B. — Greenville, 
North  Carolina. 

Iro  C.  Trueblood,  A.  B. — Instructor  in  English,  Whittier  College; 
Whittier,  California. 

Ralph  Waldo  Trueblood,  B.  S. ; A.  M.  (Haverford  College)  — 
Teacher  of  Science,  Grant  High  School;  Crawford,  New 
Jersey. 
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Ruth  Trueblood  (Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Harris),  B.  S. — Whittier  Cali- 
fornia. 

Orville  A.  Wilkinson,  A.  B. — Traveling  Salesman,  The  Globe- 
Wernicke  Company;  6 McLean  Place,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Anna  Barnet  Wolford  (Mrs.  Harry  C.  Wolford) — Diploma  in  Mu- 
sic; Matron  of  Southland  College,  Southland,  Arkansas. 

Ethel  Woodard  '(Mrs.  George  H.  Dilks),  A.  B. — Spring  Grove, 
Richmond,  Indiana. 

Class  of  1904 

Francis  Earl  Chamness,  B.  S. — Pittsburgh  Division  Engineer  Corps; 
1013  Penn  avenue.  Room  601,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Emma  Ethleen  Coppock,  A.  B. — Alhambra,  California. 

Homer  J.  Coppock,  A.  B. — Pastor  of  Friends  Church;  215  Doug- 
las street,  Greenfield,  Indiana. 

Marthana  Cowgill,  A.  B. — Student  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pennsylvania;  home  address,  Montezuma,  Indiana. 

Daisy  Evelyn  Cox,  A.  B. — Teacher  of  Botany  in  High  School,  Co- 
lumbus, Indiana;  home  address.  West  Newton,  Indiana. 

Ella  J.  Davis,  A.  B. — Teacher  in  Friends  Select  School;  134  North 
Twenty-first  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Luther  M.  Feeger,  A.  B. — Pastor;  Georgetown  street,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

Sara  Edna  Ferree  (Mrs.  Edward  H.  Harris),  A.  B. — 223  North 
Fourteenth  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Edith  Francisco,  A.  B. — Teacher  in  Anderson  Public  Schools;  423 
West  Twelfth  street,  Anderson,  Indiana. 

Olive  Hedges,  B.  S. — Teacher  of  German  and  Mathematics,  Plain- 
field,  Indiana;  elected  Teacher  in  High  School,  New  Castle, 
Indiana. 

Georgia  A.  Hiatt,  A.  B. — Teacher  in  Public  Schools;  Fairmount, 
Indiana. 

lola  Jessup  (Mrs.  William  Stafford),  A.  B. — Carthage,  Indiana, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  21. 

Ingrid  L.  Jesten,  A.  B. — Assistant  High  School  Principal;  Hunter, 
North  Dakota. 

Emma  Kendall,  A.  B. — Teacher  of  Latin  and  English,  Spiceland 
Academy,  Spiceland,  Indiana;  home  address,  Richmond,  Indi- 
ana. 

Clyde  Kennedy,  B.  S. — Assistant  on  Engineer  Co^s,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad;  4806  Wesley  avenue,  Norwood,  Ohio. 

Joseph  William  Kenney,  A.  B. — Attorney-at-Law ; Richmond,  In- 
diana. 

Jessie  Luella  King,  B.  S. — Assistant  Instructor  in  Biology,  Depart- 
ment of  Domestic  Science,  Pratt  Institute;  263  Ryerson  street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

William  Evans  Lawrence;  B.  S. — Instructor  in  Botany,  Michigan 
State  Agricultural  College;  Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 
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John  H.  Link,  A.  B. — Student  in  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; 94  Botolph  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Everest  John  Macy,  B.  S. — Assistant  Chemist  in  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station;  Gainesville,  Florida;  home  address,  Lew- 
isville, Indiana. 

Alfred  Edward  Martin,  A.  B. — Attorney-at-Law ; 715  North  Har- 
rison street,  Rushville,  Indiana. 

Elizabeth  A.  Middleton,  A.  B. — Teacher  in  High  School;  Box  423, 
Sandstone,  Minnesota. 

William  H.  Mills,  A.  B. — Clerk,  United  States  Government  Depot; 
Jeffersonville,  Indiana. 

Edna  Cleo  Moore,  A.  B. — Richmond,  Indiana. 

Walter  Stubbs  Painter,  A.  B. — Principal  of  Friends  Academy, 
Damascus,  Ohio;  elected  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Upland, 
Indiana. 

Eliezer  Partin^on,  A.  B. — Teacher  of  English,  Oakwood  Seminary; 
Union  Springs,  New  York. 

Florence  Agnes  Ratliff,  A.  B. — Teacher  in  Public  Schools;  1326 
Main  street,  Anderson,  Indiana. 

William  J.  Reagan,  A.  B.  (Earlham  and  Haverford) — Principal  of 
Friends  Academy;  Bloomingdale,  Indiana. 

Clifford  Eugene  Scott,  B.  S. — Engineering  Corps,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad;  home  address,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Mae  Fern  Simpson  (Mrs.  Richard  Roy  Barrett),  A.  B. — ^2003  Broad 
street,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Agnes  Slanker,  A.  B. — Teacher  in  Public  Schools;  1326  Main  street, 
Anderson,  Indiana. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Spray,  A.  B. — Librarian  and  Teacher  of  Elocution, 
Friends  University,  Wichita,  Kansas;  home  address,  Salida, 
Colorado. 

William  Merritt  Stafford,  A.  B. — Teacher  and  Farmer;  Carthage, 
Indiana,  R.  F.  D.  No.  21. 

Raymond  Stanley,  B.  S. — Student  at  Purdue  University;  322  Uni- 
versity street.  West  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

Louise  Stanton  (Mrs.  Royal  J.  Davis),  A.  B. — St.  John’s  College, 
Annapolis,  Maryland. 

Mariella  Stanton,  A.  B. — Student  in  Earlham  College;  Earlham, 
Indiana. 

Charles  B.  Stout,  B.  S. — Mill  Owner  and  Grain  Dealer;  Paoli,  In- 
diana. 

Arthur  Leslie  Trester,  A.  B. — Principal  of  High  School;  Alexan- 
dria, Indiana. 

Joseph  Edward  Tuttle,  A.  B. — Salesman;  2256  North  New  Jersey 
street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Alfred  Warren,  A.  B. — Alliance,  Ohio  (as  given  in  1903). 

Walter  C.  Wilson,  B.  S. — Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Earlham  Col- 
lege; after  June  15,  1907,  with  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  General  En- 
gineering and  Contracting;  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 
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Gertrude  M.  Wiltsee,  A.  B. — Student  in  Sargent  Normal  School  of 
Physical  Training,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts;  home  address, 
Rochester,  Indiana. 

Isaac  Evans  Woodard,  B.  S. — With  Richmond  City  Mill  Works; 
Spring  Grove,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Harry  Noble  Wright,  B.  S. — With  Book  and  Stationery  House;  5 
Ford  Place,  Pasadena,  California. 

Russell  Lowell  Wright,  A.  B. — In  Wholesale  Department  of  Port- 
land Seed  Company;  624  East  Morrison  street,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. 

master's  degree. 

Anna  May  Pemberton,  A.  M.,  1904;  B.  L.  (Wesleyan  University, 
Delaware,  Ohio)  ; Ph.  B.  (Michigan  University) — Minister; 
West  Milton,  Ohio. 

Class  of  1905 

Edmond  Albertson,  B.  S. — General  Superintendent  of  Sabbath 
Schools  and  Education  of  Western  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends; 
Principal  of  Vermilion  Academy;  Vermilion,  Grove,  Illinois; 
elected  Principal  of  Central  Academy,  Plainfield,  Indiana. 

Mabel  E.  Bollinger,  A.  B. — Assistant  Principal  in  High  School, 
Williamsburg,  Indiana ; home  address,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Clarence  M.  Case,  A.  B. — Pastor  of  Friends  South  Eighth  Street 
Meeting;  47  South  Tenth  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Ralph  S.  Coppock,  A.  B. — Principal  of  Blue  River  High  School 
and  Pastor  of  Blue  River  Friends  Church ; Salem,  Indiana. 

Marie  Elizabeth  Davis,  A.  B. — Bookkeeper,  Nicholson  & Bro.  Book 
Store;  43  South  Fifth  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Morris  N.  Dillon,  A.  B. — State  Secretary  of  Colorado  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association;  Association  Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Edna  Doan,  A.  B. — Teacher  of  Latin  and  German  in  High  School; 
Pendleton,  Indiana. 

Osa  Blanch  Duvall,  A.  B. — Teaching;  2302  Ashland  avenue,  Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana. 

Deborah  P.  Edwards,  A.  B. — Shirley,  Indiana. 

Dora  May  Ellis,  A.  B. — Teacher  of  Latin  and  German  in  Friends 
Academy;  Fairmount,  Indiana. 

William  George  Everson,  A.  B. — With  Western  Electric  Company, 
Telephone  Supply  Department;  642  Folsom  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Constance  Fostler,  A.  B. — 118  North  Seventh  street,  Richmond, 
Indiana. 

Gordon  Harwood  Graves,  B.  S. ; A.  B.  (Haverford)— Teacher  of 
Mathematics,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania ; 
home  address,  307  North  Seventh  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Maude^  Lucille  Helm,  A.  B. — Professor  of  German  and  French, 
Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,  Ohio;  home  address,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Indiana. 
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Elbert  Nathan  Hill,  A.  B. — Teacher  in  Friends  Academy;  Ver- 
milion Grove,  Illinois. 

Ina  Fern  Hixson,  B.  S. — ^Teacher;  Bloomingdale,  Indiana. 

Harry  W.  Hobbs,  B.  S. — Nurseryman;  Bridgeport,  Indiana. 

Bess  Lasell  Huff,  A.  B. — Martinsville,  Indiana. 

Alfred  William  Jenkins,  B.  S. — Assistant  on  Engineering  Corps, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad ; 223  Central  avenue,  Richmond,  In- 
diana. 

William  Wilson  Jenkins,  A.  B. — Guthrie,  Oklahoma. 

Edna  M.  Jones  (Mrs.  S.  Porter  Pike),  A.  B. — Centerville,  Indiana. 

John  Aubrey  Kramien,  A.  B. — Assistant  Secretary  and  Educational 
Director  of  Night  School  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion; 603  East  Douglas  street,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Florence  O.  Lindley,  A.  B. — Assistant  in  Friends  Academy;  Bloom- 
ingdale, Indiana. 

Florence  Oretta  Macy,  A.  B. — Missionary;  Matron  of  Hussey  Insti- 
tute; H.  Matamoros,  Tamaulipas,  Mexico. 

Gurney  Dinwiddie  Maple,  B.  S. — Nurser)nman;  Whittier,  California. 

Hugh  Elliott  Mauzy,  B.  S. — Clerk  in  Mercantile  House;  Rushville, 
Indiana. 

Lillian  A.  Milliken,  A.  B. — Teacher  of  Latin  and  German  in  High 
School,  North  Manchester,  Indiana;  home  address,  Richmond, 
Indiana. 

Wallace  Alfred  Newlin,  B.  S. — Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  Friends 
Academy;  Bloomingdale,  Indiana;  elected  Instructor  in  Math- 
ematics, Pacific  College,  Newburg,  Oregon. 

Ethel  Lucile  Pearson,  B.  S. — Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  Friends 
Academy,  Spiceland,  Indiana;  home  address,  Peru,  Indiana. 

Leila  Pennock,  B.  S. — Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Jesse  I.  Phillips,  A.  B. — Pastor  of  Friends  Church;  2740  Holmes 
street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Harry  Casad  Ross,  B.  S. — 1225  Main  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Charles  Everett  Rush,  A.  B. — Student  in  New  York  State  Library 
School;  New  York  State  Library  School,  Albany,  New  York. 

Dessie  M.  Sellers,  A.  B. — General  Secretary  of  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association;  Athens,  Georgia. 

master’s  degree. 

Henry  Sherman  Hippensteel,  A.  M.,  1905;  A.  B.  (Indiana  Univer- 
sity)— Superintendent  of  Public  Schools;  Auburn,  Indiana. 

Class  of  1906 

Rufus  M.  Allen,  B.  S. — Hardware  and  Furniture  Merchant;  Plain- 
field,  Indiana. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  (Mrs.  Oliver  R.  McCoy),  A.  B. — Wilmington, 
Ohio,  R.  F.  D. 

John  Reuben  Beachler,  A.  B. — Superintendent  of  Schools;  Eaton, 
Ohio. 
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Elsie  M.  Beeler,  A.  B. — Richmond,  Indiana. 

Archibald  Bond,  B.  S. — Teaching;  Plainfield,  Indiana. 

Louise  Belle  Boyd,  A.  B. — Music  Teaching;  Cambridge  City,  In- 
diana. 

Orville  Brunson,  B.  S. — Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Richmond  Public 
Schools;  124  South  Fifteenth  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Etha  Agnes  Child,  A.  B. — Teacher  in  Friends  Academy,  Westfield, 
Indiana. 

Edna  Coral  Clay,  A.  B. — North  Salem,  Indiana. 

Martha  Hanna  Clayton,  A.  B. ; Ph.  B.  (Penn  College) — Teacher 
in  Public  Schools;  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

George  V.  Cring,  B.  S. — Student  in  Medical  Department  University 
of  Michigan;  901  East  Washington  street,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan; home  address,  Portland,  Indiana. 

Nathan  E.  Davis,  B.  S. — Transitman  on  Railroad  Location;  Cald- 
well, Idaho,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

Louise  Ebert,  A.  B. — Cambridge  City,  Indiana. 

Ethel  Edwards  (Mrs.  J.  Aubrey  Kramien),  A.  B. — 317  East  Mul- 
berry street,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Marcia  M.  Furnas,  A.  B. — Assistant  in  Latin,  Earlham  College; 
Richmond,  Indiana. 

Thomas  H.  Grave,  B.  S. — Assistant  Engineer,  Maryland  Oyster 
Survey;  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

Geraldine  Sarah  Hadley,  A.  B. — Teacher  of  Latin  and  English  in 
High  School;  Danville,  Indiana. 

Otto  Webster  Haisley,  A.  B. — Athletic  Director  and  Teacher  in 
High  School;  Oshkosh,  Winconsin. 

George  Earl  Hamilton,  A.  B. — Rhodes  Scholar,  Oxon;  Candidate 
for  degree  at  Oxford  in  the  Honour  School  of  Modern  His- 
tory ; College  Pembroke,  Oxon,  England. 

Mabel  Lasell  Huff  (Mrs.  Bernhard  Bartel),  A.  B. — 36  South 
Eighteenth  street,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Annette  Johnson,  A.  B. — Holder  of  Bryn  Mawr  Scholarship ; Den- 
bigh Hall,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania ; home  address ; Fair- 
mount,  Indiana. 

Mary  Ethel  Jones,  A.  B. — Assistant  Principal,  Southland  College; 
Southland,  Arkansas. 

Forest  Ell  wood  Kemp  ton,  B.  S. — Teacher  in  Wayne  County  Public 
Schools;  Centerville,  R.  F.  D.  No.  10. 

William  E.  Lear,  Jr.,  A.  B. — Teacher  of  History  and  Athletics  in 
High  School;  1107  Fort  street,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Charles  Frederic  Lee,  A.  B. — Holder  of  Haverford  College  Scholar- 
ship ; Candidate  for  A.  B.  at  Haverford  College,  1907 ; Haver- 
ford, Pennsylvania;  home  address,  Maryville,  Tennessee. 

De  Ella  M.  Leonard,  A.  B. — Pastor  of  Bloomingdale  Friends 
Church;  Bloomingdale,  Indiana. 

Lulu  M.  Likens,  A.  B. — Teacher;  36  South  Eeventh  street,  Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 
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Jennie  A.  Lindley,  A.  B. — With  father  in  Loan  Business;  Neoga, 
Illinois, 

Elsie  M.  Marshall,  A.  B. — Instructor  in  Domestic  Science  and 
Physical  Culture,  Earlham  College;  70  South  Sixteenth  street, 
Richmond,  Indiana. 

Nathan  Kendall  Mills,  A.  B. — Clerk  in  Auditing  Department  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company;  1024  East  Park  Place, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Parker  F.  Newlin,  B.  S. — Department  Clerk,  Nor  dyke  and  Marmon 
Manufacturing  Company;  527  North  Delaware  street,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Blanch  Overdeer  (Mrs.  Howard  Burgess),  A.  B. — 114  West  Mul- 
berry street,  Kokomo,  Indiana. 

Robert  Lowell  Parker,  B.  S. — Salesman ; Manganese  Steel  Safe 
Company;  5459  Vernon  avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Wendell  A.  Reeve,  A.  B. — With  Utah  Gas  and  Coke  Company; 
310  Atlas  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Pearl  Rinehart,  A.  B. — Assistant  Principal  Randolph  Township 
High  School,  Englewood,  Ohio;  61  Bond  street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Thurlow  W.  Shugart,  A.  B. — General  Farming;  Marion,  Indiana. 

August  Lindley  Spohn,  A.  B. — Head  of  English  Department  in 
High  School;  42  Carroll  street,  Hammond,  Indiana. 

Leon  Lewis  Tyler,  A.  B. ; LL.  B.  (University  of  Michigan)  — 
Principal  Fairmount  Academy;  Fairmount,  Indiana. 

Minnie  Sturdevant  Tyler  (Mrs.  L.  L.  Tyler),  A.  B. — Teacher  of 
English  and  History,  Fairmount  Academy;  Fairmount,  Indiana. 

Frank  J.  White,  B.  S. — With  Knight  and  Jillson  Company,  Muncie, 
Indiana;  home  address,  Knightstown,  Indiana. 

Zona  May  Williams,  A.  B. — Teacher  in  Richsquare  High  School; 
Lewisville,  Indiana. 

Russell  T.  Wilson,  B.  S. — Teacher  in  Greensboro  Public  Schools; 
home  address,  Spiceland,  Indiana. 

Maude  Maurine  Woody,  A.  B. — Principal  of  High  School;  Parker, 
Indiana;  elected  to  position  as  instructor  in  High  School,  Red- 
key,  Indiana. 
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CALENDAR 

1908 

March  30,  Monday — Spring  Term  begins. 

Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 

March  31,  Tuesday — Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 

May  13,  Wednesday — Last  day  for  handing  in  Theses  for  Degrees. 
June  5,  Friday,  8:00  p.  m. — Music  Recital. 

June  6,  Saturday,  8:00  p.  m. — Annual  Elocutionary  Entertainment. 
June  7,  Sabbath — 

10:30  a,  m. — Baccalaureate  Service. 

8:00  p.  m. — Address  before  Christian  Associations. 

June  8,  Monday,  8:00  p.  m. — Public  Exercises  of  Ionian  and 
Phoenix  Societies. 

June  9,  Tuesday — 

9:00  a.  m. — Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

2:00  p.  m. — Class  Day  Exercises. 

5:00  p.  m. — Business  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
7:00  p.  m. — Annual  Tea  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

June  10,  Wednesday — 

10:00  a.  m. — Commencement. 

4:00  p.  m. — Meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Alumni  Association. 

June  15,  Monday — First  half  of  Summer  Term  begins. 

July  27,  Monday — Second  half  of  Summer  Term  begins. 

August  28,  Friday — End  of  Summer  Term. 

Summer  Vacation 

» 

September  28,  Monday — Fall  Term  begins. 

September  28  and  29 — Matriculation  and  registration  of  stu- 
dents. 

September  30,  Wednesday — Instruction  begins  in  all  depart- 
ments. 

October  7,  Wednesday,  9:00  a.  m. — Meeting  of  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. 

November  26,  Thursday — Thanksgiving  recess  of  three  days 
begins. 

December  19,  Saturday,  8:00  p.  m. — Music  Recital. 

December  24,  Thursday — Fall  Term  ends. 

Winter  Vacation. 


CALENDAR 


1909 

January  4,  Monday — Winter  Term  begins. 

Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 

January  5,  Tuesday — Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 
January  13,  Wednesday — Last  day  for  handing  in  subjects  of 
Theses  for  Degrees. 

March  20,  Saturday — Music  Recital. 

March  25,  Thursday — Winter  Term  ends. 

Spring  Vacation 

March  30,  Tuesday — Spring  Term  begins. 

Matriculation  and  registration  of  students. 

March  31,  Wednesday — Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 

May  12,  Wednesday — Last  day  for  handing  in  Theses  for  De- 
grees. 

June  11,  Friday,  8:00  p.  m. — Music  Recital. 

June  12,  Saturday,  8:00  p.  m. — Annual  Elocutionary  Entertain- 
ment. 

June  13,  Sabbath — 

10:30  a.  m. — Baccalaureate  Service. 

8:00  p.  m. — Address  before  the  Christian  Associations. 
June  14,  Monday,  8:00  p.  m. — Public  Exercises  of  Ionian  and 
Phoenix  Societies. 

June  15,  Tuesday — 

^ 9:00  a.  m. — Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

2:00  p.  m. — Class  Day  Exercises. 

5:00  p.  m. — Business  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
7:00  p.  m. — Annual  Tea  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

June  16,  Wednesday — 

10:00  a.  m. — Commencement. 

4:00  p.  m. — Meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Alumni  Association. 

June  21,  Monday — Summer  Term  begins. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  COLLEGE 


Amos  K.  Hollowell,  President 
Benjamin  Johnson,  Vice-President 
Ethel  K.  Calvert,  Secretary 
Finley  Newlin,  Treasurer 

Executive  Committee 

Timothy  Nicholson,  Chairman  Amos  K.  Hollowell 
Benjamin  Johnson  Mary  B.  Bruner 

Caroline  M.  Wright  * 

Committee  on  Officers 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  Chairman  Morris  E.  Cox 
Joseph  A.  Goddard  Amos  K.  Hollowell 

Mary  B.  Bruner  Allen  Jay 

Auditing  Committee 

Benjamin  Johnson,  Chairman  Morris  E.  Cox 
Allen  Jay  Amos  K.  Hollowell 

Local  Committee 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  Chairman  Allen  Jay 
Benjamin  Johnson 

Committee  on  Boarding  Department,  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Allen  Jay,  Chairman  Lily  M.  Hiss 

Robert  L.  Kelly  Caroline  M.  Wright 

Samuel  C.  Cowgill  Benjamin  Johnson 

Committee  on  Religious  Instruction 

Allen  Jay,  Chairman  Caroline  M.  Wright 

Amos  K.  Hollowell  John  T.  Stout 

Ethel  Kirk  Calvert 

Committee  on  Books,  Stationery  and  Printing 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  Chairman  Samuel  C.  Cowgill 
Amos  K.  Hollowell  John  T.  Stout 

Visiting  Committee 

Mary  B.  Bruner,  Chairman  John  T.  Stout 
Morris  E.  Cox  Lily  M.  Hiss 

Caroline  M.  Wright 


Trustees  from  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting 

Term  expires 

Allen  Jay,  Richmond,  Ind 1908 

Benjamin  Johnson,  Richmond,  Ind 1908 

Ethel  Kirk  Calvert,  Selma,  Ohio  1909 

Mary  B.  Bruner,  Greenfield,  Ind 1909 

Timothy  Nicholson,  Richmond,  Ind 1910 

Joseph  A.  Goddard,  Muncie,  Ind 1910 

Trustees  from  Western  Yearly  Meeting 

T erm  expires 

Samuel  C.  Cowgill,  Montezuma,  Ind 1908 

Caroline  M.  Wright,  Kokomo,  Ind 1908 

Morris  E,  Cox,  Westfield,  Ind 1909 

Lily  M.  Hiss,  Plainfield,  Ind 1909 

Amos  K.  Hollowell,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (2505  College  Ave.)...1910 
John  T.  Stout,  Paoli,  Ind 1910 

Trustees  of  Endowment  and  Trust  Funds 

Mordecai  M.  White  (President  Fourth  National  Bank,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio),  President. 

Joseph  R.  Evans  (Indianapolis,  Ind.),  Treasurer. 

Timothy  Nicholson  (Book  Dealer,  Richmond,  Indiana),  Secre- 
tary and  Member  of  Investment  Committee. 

William  P.  Henley  (President  Bank  of  Carthage,  Carthage,  In- 
diana), Chairman  of  Investment  Committee. 

Morris  E.  Cox  (Cashier  State  Bank  of  Westfield,  Indiana),  Mem- 
ber of  Investment  Committee. 


THE  FACULTY 


Robert  Lincoln  Kelly,  President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Ph.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1888;  Principal  Secondary  Schools,  1888-98; 
Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago,  six  quarters ; Ph.  M.  ibid, 
1899;  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  ibid,  1899-1900;  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Acting  President  (locum  tencns)  Penn  College,  1900-01 ; Professor 
of  Philosophy  and  Dean,  Earlham  College,  1901-03 ; Member  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Education ; Elected  President  of  Earlham  College,  Feb- 
ruary, 1903 ; LL.  D.,  DePauw  University,  1907. 

David  Worth  Dennis,  Professor  of  Biology. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1873 ; Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Earlham  Col- 
lege, 1873-75  ; A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1879;  President  of  Wilmington 
College,  1879-81  ; Professor  of  Biology  and  Chemistry,  Earlham  College, 
1884;  Ph.  D.,  Syracuse  University,  1886;  Student  in  the  Universities  of 
Gottingen,  Bonn  and  Edinburg,  1889-90;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Earl- 
ham College,  1884-87 ; Professor  of  Biology,  Earlham  College,  from  1887. 

William  Newby  Trueblood,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and 
Anglo-Saxon. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1873  ; A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1891 ; Professor 
of  English,  Earlham  College,  1875-79,  and  from  1884. 

Cyrus  Wilburn  Hodgin,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Econ- 
omy. 

Graduate  of  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  1867 ; Professor  of  His- 
tory, Indiana  State  Normal  School,  1872-81 ; Acting  Associate  President 
Indiana  State  Normal  School,  1878-79 ; Principal  Richmond  Normal 
School,  1883-87;  A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1888;  Graduate  Student  in 
History  and  Political  Science,  University  of  Chicago,  1892-93 ; Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  Political  Economy,  Earlham  College,  since  1887. 

Edwin  Pritchard  Trueblood,  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory, 
and  Director  of  Gymnasium. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1885 ; B.  L.,  University  of  Michigan,  1887 ; A. 
M.,  Earlham  College,  1890 ; Professor  of  Elocution,  Earlham  College, 
from  1888. 

Harlow  Lindley,  Librarian,  and  Professor  of  History. 

B.  L.,  Earlham  College,  1898;  A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1899;  Graduate 
Student,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1899;  Graduate  Student,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  six  quarters ; Librarian,  Earlham  College,  from 
1898;  Instructor  in  History,  Earlham  College,  1899-1901;  Assistant 
Professor  of  History,  1901-1905  ; Fellow  in  History,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  1902-03;  Archive  Librarian,  Indiana  State  Library;  Professor 
of  History,  Earlham  College,  since  1905. 
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*Allen  David  Hole,  Professor  of  Geology,  Secretary  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, and  Curator  of  the  Joseph  Moore  Museum. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1897;  Teacher  in  Secondary  Schools,  1897-1900; 
Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  seven  quarters ; A.  M.,  Earlham 
College,  1901;  Member  United  States  Geological  Survey;  Earlham  Col- 
lege, from  1900. 

^ Cleveland  King  Chase,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Liter- 
ature. 

A.  B.,  Oberlin  College,  1891;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1896;  Honorary  Fellow  in 
Latin,  University  of  Chicago,  1893-94 ; Graduate  Scholar,,  ibid,  1894-95 ; 
Fellow,  ibid,  1895-96;  Instructor  in  Latin,  Oberlin  College,  1896-99; 
Student  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  1899-1900;  Student  at  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  in  Rome,  1900-1901 ; Assistant 
Professor  of  Latin,  The  State  University  of  Iowa,  1901-1902;  Earlham 
College,  from  1902. 

Elbert  Russell,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpreta- 
tion, and  College  Pastor. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1894;  A.  M.,  Earlham  College,  1895;  Professor 
Biblical  Instruction,  Earlham  College,  1895-1901  ; Graduate  Student, 
University  of  Chicago,  1901-02;  Fellow  in  New  Testament,  ibid,  1902- 
OS;  Earlham  College,  from  1903. 

Arthur  M.  Charles,  Professor  of  German  and  Acting-Professor 
of  French. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1894 ; A.  M.,  Haverford  College,  1896 ; Teacher 
of  English  and  German,  and  Principal  Secondary  Schools,  1896-1902; 
Student,  University  of  Jena,  Summer  Term,  1898;  Student  at  Univer- 
sities of  Munich  and  Berlin,  1902-04 ; University  of  Besancon,  Summer 
Term,  1903 ; Earlham  College,  from  1904. 

Lillian  V.  Kaminski,  Professor  of  Greek. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1898 ; Bryn  Mawr  Scholar,  1898-99 ; Professor 
Greek,  Wilmington  College,  1901-03 ; Graduate  Student,  The  University 
of  Chicago,  1904;  Assistant  in  Latin,  Earlham  College,  1904-05;  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  Earlham  College,  since  1905. 

Edwin  Morrison,  Professor  of  Physics. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1888;  M.  S.,  ibid,  1891;  Graduate  Student,  In- 
diana State  University,  one  term ; Graduate  Student,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  three  quarters;  Principal  and  Teacher  in  Secondary  Schools, 
1888-1892;  President  Friends  Polytechnic  Institute,  1892-1895;  Profes- 
sor of  Science,  Pacific  College,  1895-1901  ; Professor  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  Penn  College,  1901-06;  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
Earlham  College,  1906-07 ; Professor  of  Physics,  Earlham  College,  since 
1907. 


*On  leave  of  absence  for  Spring  Term,  1908. 
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J.  Herschel  Coffin^  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Director  of  the 
Psychological  Laboratory. 

B.  S.,  Penn  College,  1902;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1904;  Academy  Principal, 
1902-03;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1903-04;  Fel- 
low in  Psychology,  Cornell  University,  1904-05 ; Assistant  in  Psy- 
chology, Cornell  University,  1905-06;  Ph.  D.,  ibid,  June,  1907;  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology,  Earlham  College,  since  January,  1907. 

William  Coleman  McNown,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

B.  S.  (in  C.  E.),  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  1903  ; Maintenance  of 
Way  Department,  Erie  Railroad,  1904-5;  Railroad  Construction  and 
Municipal  Work,  1906;  Instructor  in  Railroad  and  Municipal  Engin- 
eering, Cornell  University,  1905-7 ; Professor  oLCivil  Engineering,  Earl- 
ham College,  since  1907. 

Harry  Nichols  Holmes,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

B.  S.,  Westminster  College,  1899;  M.  S.,  ibid,  1907;  Instructor  in  Sci- 
ence, High  School,  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  1899-01 ; Instructor  in  Science, 
Dixon  Military  Academy,  Covington,  Louisiana,  1901-04;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent in  Chemistry,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1904-06;  Laboratory  As- 
sistant in  Chemistry,  ibid,  1906-07 ; Ph.  D.,  ibid,  June,  1907 ; Professor 
of  Chemistry,  Earlham  College,  since  1907. 

William  Orville  Mendenhall,  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics. 

A.  B.,  Penn  College,  1900;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1901;  Graduate  Scholar  Haver- 
ford  College,  1900-01;  A.  B.,  ibid,  1901;  Academy  Principal,  1901-02; 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Wilmington  College,  1902-04;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent, University  of  Chicago,  Summer,  1904;  Fellow  in  Mathematics, 
Clark  University,  1904-05;  Elected  Honorary  Fellow  in  Mathematics, 
ibid,  for  1905-06;  Instructor  of  Mathematics,  Portland,  Oregon,  High 
School,  1905-06;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Uni- 
versity, 1906-07 ; Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics,  Earlham  College, 
since  1907. 

Lucy  Francisco,  Director  of  Department  of  Music. 

B.  S.,  Earlham  College,  1895  ; A.  M.,  ibid,  1898;  Music  Student  of 
Laura  C.  Gaston,  Richmond,  Indiana,  1887-95 ; Graduate  Scholar,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1895-97 ; Teacher  of  Science,  High  School,  East  Liver- 
pool, Ohio,  1897-98;  Director  of  Music  and  Professor  of  German, 
Friends  University,  1899-1903 ; Graduate  Student,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  Summer,  1901;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Summer,  1902;  Student  of  Xaver  Scharwenka  and  others  in  Klindworth- 
Scharwenka  Conservatorium  of  Music,  Berlin,  1903-04;  Director  of 
Music  Friends  University,  1904-06;  Director  of  Music,  Earlham  Col- 
lege, since  1906. 

Laurence  Hadley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Ph.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1902;  Instructor,  Earlham  College,  1902-06; 
Graduate  Student  and  Teaching  Assistant,  The  University  of  Michigan, 
1906-07,  and  Summer  Term,  1904  and  1907 ; A.  M.,  ibid,  1907 ; In- 
structor in  Mathematics,  Earlham  College,  since  1902. 
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Murray  S.  Kenworthy,  Instructor  in  Biblical  Literature. 

B.  L.,  Earlham  College,  1900;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1905;  Pastor  Friends 
Church,  Paoli  and  Kokomo,  Indiana;  Earlham  College,  since  1904. 

Elsie  M.  Marshall,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Science,  and  Assist- 
ant in  Physical  Culture. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1906;  Undergraduate  Student,  Lewis  Institute; 
Graduate  Drexel  Institute,  1904 ; Instructor,  Earlham  College,  since 
1904. 

Sarah  D.  Hill,  Instructor  in  German  and  French.* 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1901 ; Graduate  Scholar,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
1903-04;  Fellow  in  German,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1904-05  ; Student  in 
Paris,  Summer,  1906;  Earlham  College,  1905  to  1908. 

Clara  Brown,  Lady  Principal  and  Assistant  in  English. 

B.  L.,  Earlham  College,  1897;  Instructor  in  English,  Noblesville  High 
School,  1897-1905  ; Earlham  College,  1905  to  1908. 

Mary  A.  Jay  Ballard,  Instructor  in  Spanish,  and  Registrar. 

A.  B.,  The  Llniversity  of  Michigan*..  1891 ; Instructor  Central  Academy, 
1894-95;  Instructor  Richmond  Business  College,  1902-06;  Instructor 
Earlham  College,  since  1906. 

Jeannette  Edwards,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music. 

Graduate  of  Metropolitan  School  of  Music,  1905  ; Pupil  of  F.  X.  Arens 
and  Edward  Nell;  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music,  Metropolitan  School, 
Indianapolis,  since  1906;  Earlham  College,  since  1905. 

Edna  Hecker,  Instructor  in  Violin. 

Pupil  of  Richard  Schliewen,  1898 ; Pupil  of  P.  A.  Tirindelli,  Cincin- 
nati Conservatory  of  Music,  1902 ; Teachers’  Certificate,  Chicago  Mu- 
sical College,  1906.  Piano — Pupil  of  Laura  C.  Gaston,  Richmond, 

Indiana,  1896-1901 ; Pupil  of  Theodor  Bohlmann,  Cincinnati  Con- 
servatory, 1901-02;  Graduate  of  Chicago  Musical  College,  1906;  In- 
structor in  Violin,  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Yankton  College,  Yank- 
ton, S.  Dak.,  1906-07. 

Marcy  Lorena  Kirk,  Instructor  in  Piano  and  Theory. 

Graduate  of  School  of  Music,  Friends  University,  1906;  Graduate  of 
The  Church-Parsons  School  of  Illustrated  Music  Study,  Chicago;  In- 
structor in  Piano  and  Theory,  Friends  University,  1904-06;  Instructor, 
Earlham  College,  since  1906. 

Olive  S.  Rogers,  Instructor  in  English  and  Assistant  to  Lady  Prin- 
cipal. 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  June,  1907 ; Instructor,  ibid,  1907-08. 

Frederic  Clifton  Vail,  Director  of  Athletics  and  Athletic  Coach. 

Germantown  Academy  (Pa.),  1901-1902;  Richmond  College  (Va.), 

1903  ; Gettysburg  College  (Pa.),  1904-1906;  Earlham  College,  1907. 
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Edgar  A.  Fisher,  Assistant  Librarian. 

Clarence  W.  Sumner,  Assistant  in  Library,  Fall  Term,  1907. 
Harold  Chapman,  Assistant  in  the  Joseph  Moore  Museum. 

Ralph  T.  Guyer,  Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

Special  Appointments 

Thomas  Abbott  Mott,  Lecturer  on  School  Administration  (Spring 
Term). 

Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Richmond,  Indiana;  A.  M.,  Earlham 
College,  1898 ; Director  from  Indiana,  N.  E.  A. 

Walter  A.  Jessup,  Instructor  in  Science  and  Art  of  Education 
(Summer  Term). 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Madison,  Indiana;  A.  B.,  Earlham 
College,  1903 ; Graduate  Student,  The  Teachers*  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Edgar  J.  Llewelyn,  Instructor  in  English  (Summer  Term). 

A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1907 ; Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Sheri- 
dan, Indiana. 

Anna  L.  Finfrock,  Instructor  in  Common  School  Branches  (Sum- 
mer Term). 

Teacher  Richmond  Public  Schools;  A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1895;  M.  A., 
School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  University. 

Gertrude  Burns,  Instructor  in  Public  School  Music  and  Drawing 
(Summer  Term). 

Supervisor  of  Music  and  Drawing,  Madison,  Indiana,  Public  Schools ; 
Graduate  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School;  Graduate  Student, 
Columbia  School  of  Music  and  Western  Institute  of  Normal  Methods. 

Charles  H.  Frazee,  Instructor  in  Biology  (Summer  Term). 

Instructor  in  Botany  and  Zoology  in  the  Evansville,  Indiana,  High 
School;  A.  B.,  Earlham  College,  1903;  A.  M.,  Indiana  University. 

Other  Officers 

Alfred  T.  Ware,  A.  B.,  Penn  College,  Superintendent. 

Lillian  Ware,  Matron. 

Finley  Newlin,  Treasurer  and  Postmaster. 

Marmaduke  Gluys,  Engineer  and  Mechanician. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  FACULTY 
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Early  History 

Earlham  College  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  educational 
enterprise  which  characterized  the  pioneer  settlers  in 
eastern  Indiana  and  western  Ohio.  It  was  projected  as 
early  as  the  year  1837.  It  was  opened  for  students  in 
1847  and  maintained  as  a school  of  advanced  grade  until 
1859,  when  it  was  organized  as  Earlham  College. 

Its  earliest  officers  and  teachers  were  men  and  women 
from  New  England,  whose  refinement,  force  of  character 
and  scholarly  attainments  gave  to  the  school,  from  its  be- 
ginning, an  enviable  reputation  throughout  the  Ohio  Valley. 
It  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been  one  of  the  fore- 
most among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  West  in 
the  promotion  of  advanced  practical  instruction  in  science. 
In  the  year  1853  it  made  the  first  beginning  in  Indiana 
toward  a permanent  collection  of  material  in  Geology  and 
Natural  History  for  purposes  of  college  instruction.  The 
present  Earlham  College  museum,  with  its  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  specimens,  is  the  outgrowth  of  that 
beginning.  About  the  same  time  the  first  astronomical  ob- 
servatory in  the  State  was  established  at  Earlham.  A room 
in  Earlham  Hall,  adjoining  the  present  quarters  of  the 
Christian  Associations,  was  the  location  of  the  first  chem- 
ical laboratory  for  the  use  of  college  students  in  Indiana. 
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Christian  Culture 

Earlham  College  was  founded  and  is  controlled  by  the 
Orthodox  Friends.  It  is  pervaded  by  the  utmost  catholicity 
in  regard  to  non-essentials  in  matters  of  religious  faith. 
The  members  of  its  present  faculty  have  been  drawn  from 
several  different  evangelical  churches.  No  distinction  of 
church  membership  prevails  among  its  students,  almost  one- 
half  of  them  being  drawn  from  outside  of  the  Friends 
Church.  The  church  affiliation  of  students  recently  in  at- 
tendance, includes:  Friends,  Presbyterian,  Protestant  Epis- 
copal, Lutheran,  Methodist,  United  Presbyterian,  United 
Brethren,  Congregational,  New  Light,  Christian,  Roman 
Catholic,  Evangelical  Association,  Universalist,  German  Re- 
formed, as  well  as  non-church  members. 

Earlham  is  a distinctively  Christian  college.  It  main- 
tains a standard  of  scholarship,  the  breadth  and  thorough- 
ness of  which  have  been  signally  recognized  by  the  leading 
American  universities.  At  the  same  time  its  management 
proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that,  apart  from  the  inculca- 
tion of  morality,  virtue  and  religion,  no  amount  of  intel- 
lectual training  will  adequately  fit  young  men  and  women 
for  usefulness  in  life. 

It  is  a fundamental  principle  in  the  organization  of 
Earlham  College  that  for  the  exertion  of  a wide  and  per- 
manent influence  upon  the  character  of  students,  the  re- 
ligious forces  of  an  institution  of  higher  education  must 
find  recognized  and  efficient  leadership  in  a faculty  com- 
posed exclusively  of  teachers  whose  religious  character 
is  as  conspicuous  and  genuine  as  is  their  scholarship  and 
teaching  skill.  In  accordance  with  the  original  purpose 
of  its  founders,  the  religious  influences  within  the  college 
are  of  the  most  positive  character,  and  in  harmony  with 
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evangelical  Christian  doctrines.  But  the  courses  of  study 
and  the  instruction  in  all  departments  are  such  as  to  foster 
in  students  a spirit  of  broad  and  impartial  research.  For 
a statement  of  the  formal  instruction  in  Biblical  studies, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Department  of  Biblical  Liter- 
ature and  Interpretation. 

' A College  as  Contrasted  with  a University 

Earlham  College  has  no  Preparatory  Department.*  In 
the  Department  of  Biblical  Literature  graduate  work  is 
offered  and  a small  number  of  graduate  students  is  always 
enrolled.  Its  main  purpose,  however,  is  to  offer  under- 
graduate training  of  the  most  thorough  and  liberal  char- 
acter under  conditions  more  favorable  in  many  respects 
than  can  be  maintained  in  an  overcrowded  institution  of 
complex  organization  and  numerous  lines  and  grades  of 
work.  Upon  their  completion  of  a college  course,  Earlham 
encourages  its  graduates  to  prosecute  their  work  for  ad- 
vanced or  professional  degrees  in  universities  which  offer 
the  best  advantages  in  the  particular  department  to  which 
each  individual  student  looks  forward ^ In  this  way  a high 
degree  of  efficiency  is  assured  in  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  study.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy  is  abundantly 
justified  by  the  large  number  of  Earlham  graduates  who, 
from  year  to  year,  pursue  with  distinction  to  themselves 
and  their  Alma  Mater,  graduate  courses  in  the  leading  uni- 
versities in  this  country  and  in  Europe.*  As  a college,  in 
distinction  from  a university,  Earlham  makes  the  unfolding 
of  character  of  as  much  importance  as  the  training  of  the 
intellect.  In  the  promotion  of  these  two  fundamental  ends 
it  offers  to  students  the  following  distinct  advantages: 

’!*For  special  classes  for  the  accommodation  of  students  deficient  in  preparatory 
work,  see  statement  on  a subsequent  page. 
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(1)  A high  standard  of  requirement  for  matriculation 
and  graduation. 

(2)  A faculty  strong  in  scholarship  and  teaching  skill. 

(3)  Extensive  and  excellent  laboratory  and  library 
advantages. 

(4)  Close  contact  of  individual  students  with  in- 
structors whose  character  and  ability  quicken  the  intellectual, 
moral  and  social  life  of  students,  and  incite  to  worthy  ideals 
and  achievements. 

(5)  Instruction  during  the  earlier  as  well  as  in  the 
later  years  of  the  college  course  by  professors  of  recognized 
standing  in  their  special  departments. 

(6)  Adaptation  of  courses  of  study  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  student. 

(7)  Conditions  favoring  financial  economy  on  the  part 
of  the  students  without  detriment  to  their  progress  and 
standing  in  college. 


Co-Education 

Earlham  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  co-educational 
institutions  in  this  country.  At  the  beginning  of  its  first 
session  its  doors  were  opened  to  both  men  and  women.  Its 
first  graduating  class  was  composed  of  one  man  and  one  wo- 
man. Throughout  its  history  it  has  continued  to  offer  to 
women  equal  educational  opportunities  and  facilities  with 
men.  From  year  to  year  its  enrollment  of  men  and  women 
has  been  nearly  the  same.  Co-education  in  Earlham  Col- 
lege has  in  no  degree  lowered  the  character  of  its  educa- 
tional work.  The  wide  range  of  electives  in  courses  of 
study  which  it  offers,  in  common  with  most  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  present  day,  affords  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  accommodating  the  work  to  individual  students. 
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Home  Life 

The  authorities  of  the  college  strive  to  make  of  Earl- 
ham  and  Bundy  Halls  ideal  dormitories.  Students  are 
thrown  here  into  the  midst  of  a beautiful  home  life.  Great 
care  is  taken  to  afford  the  most  favorable  possible  conditions, 
and  to  surround  the  students  with  the  most  helpful  influences 
during  their  college  careers.  Earlham  takes  especial  pleas- 
ure in  inviting  inspection  of  her  college  homes  and  she 
takes  especial  pride  in  the  success  she  has  had  in  preserving 
and  developing  the  characteristics  of  complete  manhood 
and  womanhood.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  students  re- 
siding in  Richmond  to  live  in  the  dormitories  during  their 
college  days,  so  fully  are  the  advantages  of  such  experience 
recognized  by  those  who  know  the  situation  best.  Students, 
however,  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  find  boarding  places  in 
the  community  or  city,  if  they  so  elect. 

Location 

The  college  is  located  on  a tract  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  western  limits  of  the 
city  of  Richmond.  The  college  buildings  occupy  a com- 
manding site  overlooking  the  romantic  valley  of  the  White- 
water  River,  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country. 

The  college  campus  has  an  area  of  forty  acres  and  is 
one  of  unusual  attractiveness,  being  delightfully  shaded 
by  native  forest  trees  and  tastefully  laid  out  in  walks  and 
drives. 

Richmond  is  a beautiful  city  of  twenty  thousand 
people,  easily  accessible  from  all  directions  by  steam  and 
electric  railways.  Its  business  interests  are  extensive  and 
varied.  It  is  noted  for  its  desirability  as  a place  of  resi- 
dence. It  is  a noted  center  of  artists  and  art  interests.  It 
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is  one  of  the  most  healthful  cities  in  the  country.  It  is  a 
city  of  churches,  schools  and  superior  social  conditions. 
Earlham  College  is  situated  one  and  one-half  miles  from 
the  center  of  the  city,  and  is  exceptionally  free  from  the 
temptations  and  vicious  influences  which  are  liable  to  im- 
peril college  life. 

Buildings 

Eight  buildings  accommodate  the  several  departments 
of  the  college,  viz. : Lindley  Hall,  Parry  Hall,  Earlham 
Hall,  Bundy  Hall,  the  Library,  the  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory, the  Gymnasium,  and  the  Heating  Plant. 

Lindley  Hall  is  a substantial  three-story  brick  and 
stone  structure,  of  modern  design,  with  a frontage  of  174 
feet  and  a depth  of  159  feet.  It  contains  the  office  of  the 
President  of  the  college,  the  faculty  room,  the  college  mu- 
seum, the  biological  laboratory,  the  physical  laboratory,  the 
psychological  laboratory,  and  adjoining  lecture  room,  seven- 
teen large  recitation  rooms,  the  auditorium  with  a seating 
capacity  for  one  thousand  persons,  rooms  of  the  department 
of  music,  the  Ionian  Society  hall,  the  Phoenix  Society  hall, 
the  office  of  The  Earlhamite , and  college  postoffice.  The 
class  rooms  are  all  on  the  first  and  second  floors.  The 
halls  are  wide  and  well  lighted,  the  stairways  are  broad  and 
of  easy  flight,  and  the  whole  building  is  handsomely  fin- 
ished and  well  adapted  to  the  various  purposes  for  which 
it  is  designed. 

Parry  Hall  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  two  stories  in 
height.  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  department  of 
chemistry. 

Earlham  Hall  is  the  girls’  dormitory  and  contains 
the  spacious  room  of  the  Christian  Associations  on  the  first 
floor.  It  is  a four-story  brick  building,  the  main  part  of 
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which  has  a frontage  of  190  feet  and  a depth  of  64  feet, 
with  an  L at  each  end  53  x 37  feet.  These  parts  of  the 
building  are  occupied  by  offices,  rooms  for  students,  parlors, 
dining  room,  etc.  In  the  rear  of  the  center  of  the  main 
building  is  a three-story  brick  structure  containing  engine 
and  boiler  rooms,  laundry,  kitchen  and  apartments  for  do- 
mestics. Earlham  Hall  has  accommodations  for  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  students. 

The  Edwin  S.  Bundy  Dormitory.  This  building,  the 
boys’  dormitory,  is  a three-story  brick  building  with  base- 
ment of  ''H”  shape,  the  greatest  length  of  which  is  155  feet 
and  the  greatest  breadth  109  feet.  There  are  a few  single 
rooms  and  a few  rooms  for  two  students  each,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  rooms  are  arranged  in  suites  of  three,  two 
students  occupying  a suite.  Two  bath  rooms  are  located  on 
each  floor.  The  building  contains  an  assembly  room,  par- 
lors and  hospital,  and  is  furnished  throughout  with  all  the 
modern  conveniences.  On  the  whole,  it  is  believed  to  be 
the  best  equipped  boys’  dormitory  in  the  middle  West. 

The  Library.  The  dimensions  of  the  library  are  100 
by  60  feet.  There  is  a large  general  reading  room  with 
alcoves  for  departmental  libraries.  The  capacity  of  the 
building  is  60,000  volumes.  There  is  a lecture  room,  an 
art  room,  a conversation  room,  and  various  study  and 
seminar  rooms. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  is  a brick  building 
38  X 16  feet.  It  has  a movable  dome  and  is  furnished  with 
good  apparatus  for  the  practical  study  of  astronomy.  It 
has  an  achromatic  telescope,  equatorially  mounted  with  a 
6^ -inch  object  glass  and  five  eye  pieces,  affording  high 
and  low  magnifying  powers;  a transit  instrument,  with  a 
3^-inch  object  glass  and  two  declination  circles,  and  a fine 
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clock,  with  mercurial  compensation,  adjusted  to  sidereal 
time. 

The  Gymnasium  is  a well-built  wooden  structure,  with 
stone  foundation,  60  x 40  feet.  It  is  well  furnished  with 
modern  apparatus,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a competent 
director. 

The  Central  Heating  Plant  is  housed  in  a substan- 
tial brick  building  located  south  of  Earlham  Hall. 


THE  EQUIPMENT 


The  Chemical  Laboratory 

Dr.  Holmes,  Director. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  occupies  the  entire  second 
floor  of  Parry  Hall.  It  comprises  three  well-lighted  and 
well-ventilated  rooms  and  a dark  supply  room.  It  has 
throughout  a superior  equipment  of  apparatus,  not  only 
for  qualitative  analysis,  but  also  for  quantitative  chemistry, 
both  volumetric  and  gravimetric.  The  main  working  room 
for  general  chemistry  is  23  x 53  feet,  and  has  tables  for 
forty-four  students  working  at  a time.  Each  table  is  sup- 
plied with  a full  set  of  reagents,  gas  and  running  water. 

The  balance  room  has  an  excellent  equipment,  including 
an  exceptionally  fine  balance  with  agate  bearings,  weigh- 
ing to  Vio  mg.,  a Westphal  Balance  and  a Soleil  Sacchari- 
meter. 

The  private  work  room  for  the  Professor  of  Chemistry 
opens  into  the  main  room,  the  balance  room  and  the  sup- 
ply room. 

The  Biological  Laboratory 

Dr.  Dennis,  Director. 

The  Biological  Laboratory  occupies  four  rooms  on  the 
third  floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  The  main  room  is  30  x 60  feet, 
lighted  by  two  large  windows  in  each  end  and  a skylight 
6x15  feet  in  the  center,  and  is  provided  with  desk  room  and 
lockers  for  thirty  pupils  working  at  a time.  It  has  an 
aquarium  with  running  water.  It  is  provided  with  four 
microtomes,  a hand-section  cutter,  a rocking  microtome,  a 
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sliding  microtome  and  a minot  microtome,  and  twenty- 
seven  compound  microscopes. 

It  has  an  imbedding  oven  heated  by  gas,  with  auto- 
matic regulator  and  with  sixteen  separate  compartments 
for  paraffin  imbedding. 

In  addition  to  the  main  room  there  is  a paraffin  im- 
bedding and  sectioning  room  that  communicates  with  the 
other  three  rooms.  There  is  also  room  for  more  advanced 
work,  with  capacity  for  twenty  students. 

The  fourth  room  is  a projection  room,  with  seating 
capacity  for  fifty  students,  that  can  be  quickly  and  perfectly 
darkened,  in  which  a screen  is  permanently  hung  and  a 
stereopticon  is  always  ready  for  use.  It  can  be  lighted 
by  either  acetylene  or  a lime-light.  The  department  has 
a collection  of  400  slides,  illustrating  ecological  botany, 
vegetable  and  animal  histology,  embryology,  cytology,  etc. 
This  collection  is  constantly  growing.  C.  S.  Bond,  M.  D., 
Richmond,  joined  the  Board  of  Control  in  the  purchase  of 
the  best  outfit  attainable  for  photomicrography.  With  this 
instrument  photomicrographs  of  from  ten  to  four  thousand 
diameters  can  be  made.  The  microscope  used  in  this  work 
is  a Zeiss  stand  with  four  eye-pieces,  and  apochromatic  ob- 
jectives from  70  mm.  to  2 mm.  focal  distance.  The  light 
used  is  the  electric  arc. 

The  several  rooms  of  the  Biological  Laboratory  have 
nine  cases  for  the  accommodation  of  reagents  and  material 
and  books.  The  college  museum,  concerning  which  full 
particulars  are  given  on  subsequent  pages,  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country. 

The  necessary  apparatus  for  a six  months’  course  in 
Bacteriology  has  recently  been  added  to  the  laboratory 
outfit,  and  this  course  will  be  offered  hereafter  to  students 
who  have  had  two  full  years’  work  in  the  laboratory. 
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The  Physical  Laboratory 

Prof.  Morrison,  Director. 

The  Physical  Laboratory  occupies  three  rooms  at  the 
south  end  of  Lindley  Hall.  The  general  laboratory,  where 
are  held  the  lectures  and  recitations,  is  on  the  first  floor. 
This  room  is  well  lighted  and  fitted  with  tables  suitable 
for  all  general  experiments.  The  physical  apparatus  is 
arranged  in  cases  in  this  room.  Adjoining  the  general 
laboratory  is  a smaller  room  which  is  used'  for  the  more 
delicate  experiments  in  magnetism  and  electricity.  A heavy, 
broad  shelf,  fastened  to  the  wall  by  brackets,  runs  nearly 
around  three  sides  of  this  room  and  furnishes  a convenient 
and  firm  support  for  magnetometers  and  sensitive  galvan- 
ometers, being  free  from  jars  of  the  floor.  This  room  is 
provided  with  dark  screens  for  the  windows,  and  has  a 
porte  lumiere  for  projections.  Immediately  beneath  the 
general  laboratory  is  a warm,  dry  basement  room,  which  is 
used  for  a shop.  It  is  equipped  with  six  work  benches  and 
twelve  sets  of  wood  working  tools.  The  laboratory  is  sup- 
plied with  an  alternating  motor  for  power,  two  screw  cut- 
ting lathes,  an  emery  wheel,  and  tools  for  the  ordinary 
metal  working  processes. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory 

Dr.  Coffin,  Director. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  and  lecture  room  are  on 
the  second  floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  The  laboratory  is  fur- 
nished with  water,  light,  heat  and  electricity.  The  appa- 
ratus is  kept  in  five  commodious  wall  cases,  and  comprises 
a complete  equipment  for  the  investigation  of  sensation 
and  perception  in  the  visual,  auditory,  dermal,  gustatory 
and  olfactory  realms.  It  is  also  adequate  for  the  study  of 
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the  affective  qualities  of  consciousness,  and  simple  and  com- 
plex reactions.  Apparatus  has  recently  been  supplied  for 
the  careful  study  of  attention,  association  of  ideas  and  other 
higher  mental  processes.  New  and  up-to-date  pieces  of 
apparatus  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  already  ade- 
quate equipment.  Some  of  these  pieces  are  constructed  in 
the  laboratory  by  the  students,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
director.  The  psychological  lecture  room  is  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  laboratory,  which  facilitates  the  use  of  ap- 
paratus for  demonstration  purposes  in  lectures. 

The  Joseph  Moore  Museum 

Prof.  Hole,  Director. 

The  Museum  is  upon  the  first  floor  of  Lindley  Hall. 
The  space  it  occupies  is  indicated  by  the  following  facts: 

1.  One  room,  60  by  70  feet,  with  large  galleries  on  three  sides. 

2.  One  room,  15  by  20  feet. 

3.  Total  floor  space,  6,000  square  feet. 

4.  Cases  for  specimens,  90;  including 

35  Flat  cases,  7 by  3 feet. 

13  Flat  cases,  7 by  4 feet. 

20  Wall  cases,  7 by  4 feet. 

7 Upright  cases,  7 by  3 feet,  with  five  shelves  each. 

A general  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  museum  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  inventory.  This  list  is  not  com- 
plete, but  names  the  most  important  collections  and  speci- 
mens: 

(1)  Mounted  skeleton  of  mastodon.  Height  of  this  skeleton 
to  top  of  head  is  11  feet  2 inches;  length,  including  forward  curve 
of  tusks,  20  feet  2 inches. 

(2)  Mounted  skeleton  of  elephant. 

(3)  Mounted  skeleton  of  the  fossil  beaver,  Castoroides  Ohio- 
ensis.  Unless  there  have  been  finds  made  in  very  recent  years, 
of  which  reports  have  not  been  published,  this  is  by  far  the  most 
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complete  skeleton  of  the  species  known  to  scientists  anywhere;  no 
other  one  being  sufficiently  complete  to  be  mounted. 

(4)  A collection  of  mounted  skeletons  in  addition  to  the  three 
just  named,  including  two  human  skeletons,  the  skeleton  of  a 
camel,  lion,  horse,  alligator,  python  sixteen  feet  long,  and  others. 

(5)  An  exceptionally  well  prepared  dissection  of  a human 
body. 

(6)  Over  three  hundred  mounted  birds,  besides  a number  of 
mammals  and  reptiles,  including  a South  American  sloth,  baboon, 
deer,  foxes,  raccoons,  alligator,  etc. 

(7)  A collection  of  about  five  hundred  bird  skins,  collected  in 
Indiana,  North  Carolina  and  Florida.  Deposited  by  Alden  Hadley. 

(8)  A collection  of  papier-mache  anatomical  models,  and 
twenty  plaster  of . Paris  casts  of  brains,  representing  a series  from 
man  to  the  ornithorhynchus. 

(9)  A collection  of  alcoholic  specimens,  including  fishes,  rep- 
tiles and  mollusks. 

(10)  An  herbarium,  including  a valuable  collection  represent- 
ing in  part  the  local  flora,  besides  over  one  hundred  species  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  with  additions  from  North  Carolina  and 
New  England. 

(11)  About  ten  thousand  palaeontological  specimens. 

(12)  Upwards  of  three  thousand  archaeological  specimens. 

(13)  Four  large  cases  of  corals,  collected  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  the  West  Indies,  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Bahamas,  with  oc- 
casional specimens  from  other  waters. 

(14)  Over  three  hundred  specimens  of  volcanic  origin,  mainly 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  collected  largely  fresh  from  the  crater 
of  Kilauea,  and  othen  localities  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

(15)  More  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  mineral  speci- 
mens, including: 

(a)  A series,  gift  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  col- 
lected from  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, Greenland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Australia,  South 
America,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

(b)  “The  Educational  Series’’  of  rocks  and  minerals,  gift 
of  the  United  States  government. 

(16)  More  than  five  thousand  marine,  fresh  water  and  land 
shells. 
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(17)  The  George  P.  Emswiler  collection  of  coins,  consisting 
of  nearly  twelve  hundred  pieces. 

(18)  A series  of  rock  specimens,  representing  the  general 
geological  formation  of  Indiana,  from  the  oldest  to  the  latest. 

(19)  A large  and  interesting  collection  of  miscellaneous  ar- 
ticles from  various  mission  fields.  This  includes  valuable  speci- 
mens from  Palestine,  Africa,  Madagascar,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  China, 
and  other  lands. 

(20)  About  one  thousand  miscellaneous  specimens,  including 
textile  fabrics,  implements,  ornaments,  weapons,  etc.,  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands;  heathen  idols  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  other  objects  of  educational  value. 

Frequent  additions  are  being  made  to  the  museum, 
either  by  finds,  donations,  exchange  or  purchase.  Worthy 
of  mention  among  recent  accessions,  are: 

(1)  A collection  of  palaeontological  specimens,  and  a collec- 
tion of  fishes  in  alcohol,  presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(2)  An  unusually  fine  specimen  of  crystals  of  .sulphur  from 
Sicily,  presented  by  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  of  New  York  City. 

(3)  A valuable  collection  of  nests,  eggs  and  mounted  birds, 
presented  by  Henry  C.  G.  Bals. 

(4)  A~  mounted  deer,  presented  by  Clarence  Gennett,  Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

The  museum  contains  a considerable  amount  of  working 
material,  aside  from  that  arranged  in  series  and  for  dis- 
play. Both  the  working  material  and  specimens  arranged 
primarily  for  display,  are  used  extensively  for  purposes 
of  scientific  illustration. 

The  Libraries 

Prof.  Bindley,  Librarian. 

In  the  various  libraries  described  below,  students  of 
Earlham  College  have  access  to  over  50,000  volumes.' 

The  libraries  of  the  college  are  now  located  in  the  new 
library  building  erected  in  1907,  made  possible  by  the  gen- 
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erous  gift  of  $30,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  to  which  was 
added  $8,000  by  the  college.  The  library  is  guaranteed  a 
regular  income  for  its  maintenance  from  the  permanent 
endowment  fund  raised  in  compliance  with  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
offer. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  brick  with  stone  trim- 
mings. The  building  is  entered  from  the  west  through  a 
wide  hall,  on  the  left  side  of  which  the  stairway  ascends, 
making  its  landing  on  the  second  floor  just  over  that  of 
the  first  floor.  Beyond  the  entrance  hall  on  the  first  floor 
is  the  large  reading  and  reference  room,  with  eight  de- 
partmental alcoves  around  its  outer  curve,  and  to  the  north 
are  the  ''stacks”  for  the  books  with  an  ultimate  capacity  of 
60,000  volumes.  There  are  also  on  the  first  floor  rooms 
for  conversation,  cataloging  and  for  the  librarian’s  office. 

On  the  second  floor  are  four  Seminar  Rooms,  also  a 
room  designated  as  an  Art  Room  where  some  of  the  rare 
treasures  of  books  as  well  as  pictures  may  sometime  be 
found;  and  at  the  north  over  the  present  stack  room  (but 
destined  for  the  use  of  stacks  when  the  growth  of  the  li- 
brary demands),  is  a large  room  which  will  be  used  by  the 
Library  School  of  the  Public  Library  Commission.  A small 
room  on  this  floor  has  been  set  aside  for  the  Reference  Li- 
brary of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting.  In  the  basement  is  to  be 
found  a small  lecture  room,  which  will  be  very  convenient 
for  professors  wishing  to  bring  their  classes  closer  to  the 
book  supplies  and  for  departmental  club  work.  At  some 
time  it  is  hoped  to  have  a stereopticon  for  this  room. 

I.  The  Libraries  of  the  College  and  of  the  Ionian  and  Phoe- 
nix Societies. 

These  are  all  in  one  large,  well-lighted  room,  and  contain,  al- 
together, 18,000  volumes,  not  including  a large  collection  of  pamph- 
lets and  unbound  periodicals.  The  library  is  classified  according 
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to  the  Dewey  decimal  system  of  classification,  and  has  a card 
catalogue  embracing  authors,  titles  and  subjects.  Poole’s  Index, 
the  Cumulative  Index,  and  other  supplementary  helps,  afford  ample 
means  for  reference  in  general  reading  and  special  work.  Students 
have  direct  access  to  all  books  and  periodicals. 

The  Reading  Room  is  supplied  with  a large  number  of  the 
leading  magazines  and  periodicals. 

Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library,  explaining  the  nature  and 
use  of  the  card  catalogue,  the  classification  and  shelf  arrangement, 
the  use  of  reference  books,  indexes,  tables  of  contents,  bibliog- 
raphies, etc.,  is  given  by  the  Librarian  at  the  opening  of  each  term, 
and  individual  assistance  will  be  given  at  any  time. 

II.  Departmental  Libraries. 

1.  The  German  and  French  Reference  Library. 

2.  The  Flistory  Club  Reference  Library. 

3.  The  Geological,  Zoological  and  Botanical  Library. 

4.  The  Biological  Reference  Library. 

5.  The  Chemical  Reference  Library. 

6.  The  Anglican  Club  Library. 

7.  The  Reference  Library  of  the  Biblical  Department. 

8.  The  Friends  Reference  Library,  containing  one  of  the  most 
complete  collections  of  Friends  literature  in  the  United  States. 

All  these  departmental  groups  are  in  the  library  building. 

III.  The  Reference  Library  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  con- 
taining ABOUT  FIVE  HUNDRED  VOLUMES. 

IV.  The  Morrisson-Reeves  Library. 

This  is  the  free  public  library  of  the  city  of  Richmond.  It  con- 
tains, at  present,  over  36,000  volumes.  Its  substantial  growth  in 
the  future  is  assured  by  liberal  endowment.  It  is  accommodated 
in  a beautiful  and  imposing  stone  and  brick  building,  containing,  in 
addition  to  the  rooms  for  the  shelving  and  distribution  of  books, 
reference  library  rooms,  a reading  room,  and  an  assembly  hall  for 
the  use  of  literary  and  scientific  organizations  in  the  city.  Earlham 
College  participates  with  the  general  public  in  the  free  use  of  all 
its  enlarged  educational  resources  and  facilities. 
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The  Auditorium 

The  audience  room  of  the  college  is  upon  the  second 
floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  It  is  61  x 70  feet,  with  a gallery. 
The  lower  floor  is  seated  with  folding  chairs  of  comfort- 
able and  attractive  pattern.  This  room  has  a seating  ca- 
pacity for  1,000  persons,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
audience  rooms  in  eastern  Indiana. 

Civil  Engineering 

The  equipment  of  surveying  instruments  consists  of 
a Gurley  transit;  Berger  & Son  transit;  an  Admiralty  sex- 
tant; Buflf  & Berger  18-inch  hydrographic  level;  Ulmer  14- 
inch  level ; Gurley  plane  table  of  original  design ; Steel 
tapes,  chain,  stadia  rods,  and  all  necessary  equipment  for 
precise  topographic  and  railroad  surveying. 

Most  of  the  equipment  is  new  and  of  the  kind  in  gen- 
eral engineering  use.  Other  equipment  is  added  as  the 
number  of  students  increases. 

The  draughting  room  is  well  lighted,  and  is  fitted  with 
substantial  and  convenient  tables  for  the  use  of  those  taking 
the  courses  in  drawing  and  designing. 

Blue  printing  apparatus  is  used,  and  the  preparation  of 
tracings  and  blue  prints  is  a part  of  several  courses. 

Tests  of  brick,  cement,  etc.,  are  made  on  a machine  in- 
stalled in  the  basement  of  Parry  Hall. 

Visits  are  made  to  the  yards  and  signal  system  of  the 
P.,  C.,  C.  & St.  L.  Ry. ; to  the  numerous  and  varied  bridges 
and  other  engineering  features  about  Richmond. 

Society  Halls 

These  are  two  in  number,  and  are  located  upon  the  third 
floor  of  Lindley  Hall.  They  are  commodious  rooms,  ele- 
. gantly  furnished. 
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Music  Rooms 

The  music  rooms,  upon  the  third  floor  of  Lindley  Hall, 
are  of  ample  size  and  convenient  arrangement.  They  af- 
ford the  best  of  facilities  for  practice  in  instrumental  music. 

Reid  Field 

An  athletic  field,  known  as  ''Reid  Field,’’  joins  the  col- 
lege campus  on  the  southeast.  It  is  600  feet  in  length  by 
300  feet  in  width.  The  Gymnasium  stands  in  its  northwest 
corner.  It  has  a quarter-mile  track,  of  approved  form, 
football  and  baseball  grounds,  and  a grandstand  of  ample 
seating  capacity.  ^ 

The  expense  of  constructing  this  field  has  been  met  by 
private  contributions  from  the  alumni,  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, and  other  friends  of  the  college.  It  receives  its 
name  in  honor  of  Daniel  G.  Reid,  of  New  York  City,  who 
was  the  largest  single  contributor.  Extensive  and  well 
constructed  tennis  courts  join  the  Reid  Field  on  the  north. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


Candidates  for  matriculation  must  pass  satisfactory  ex- 
aminations, or  produce  acceptable  certificates  of  proficiency 
in  the  following  branches,  namely:  English,  Foreign  Lan- 

guage, Mathematics,  History  and  Science,  equivalent  in  all 
to  sixteen  units  of  a four  years’  high  school  course  (a  ‘"unit,” 
as  here  used,  standing  for  a year’s  daily  recitation  in  one 
subject) . 

English  (3  Units) 

The  requirement  in  English  must  not  be  less  than  three 
full  years  in  high  school,  and  must  include  the  following 
subjects: 

I.  Composition. 

Ability  to  write  the  English  language  correctly  in  simple  and 
familiar  subject-matter.  To  be  tested  in  spelling,  capitalizing,  sen- 
tence structure,  punctuation  and  paragraphing. 

II.  Rhetoric. 

Knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  literary  expression,  such 
as  principles  of  diction,  phrasing,  paragraphing,  forms  of  sentence, 
forms  of  discourse ; as  given  in  standard  text-books  on  Rhetoric. 

III.  Literature. 

(o)  Knowledge  of  the  history  of  both  English  and  American 
literature,  such  as  is  contained  in  Johnson^s  History  of  English  and 
American  Literature,  and  like  text-books. 

(b)  Knowledge  of  the  general  literary  qualities,  such  as  form, 
purpose,  subject-matter,  outline,  kinds  of  interest,  workmanship, 
of  at  least  six  English  and  six  American  classics. 
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Applicants  for  college  standing,  deficient  in  any  of  the  above 
specified  English  requirements,  whether  in  time,  subject,  or  pro- 
ficiency, will  be  required  to  take  Preparatory  work  ' until  the  de- 
ficiency is  removed. 

Foreign  Language  (3  Units) 

The  full  equivalent  of  three  years'  daily  recitations  in 
either  Latin,  Greek  or  German  will  be  accepted.  (The  spe- 
cial requirements  for  admission  to  the  Engineering  Course 
will  be  found  under  the  discussion  of  the  work  of  that  de- 
partment.) Quality  of  work  is  regarded  rather  than  the 
amount  read,  but  the  minimum  requirement  is  as  follows: 

Latin. 

Grammar;  Caesar,  two  books  of  the  Commentaries;  Cicero,  five 
orations ; Virgil,  two  books  of  the  ^Eneid. 

Greek. 

Grammar;  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  two  books;  Homer,  three 
books  of  the  Iliad,  and  three  books  of  the  Odyssey;  Prose  Com- 
position. 

German. 

Otis’  Elementary  German  (last  edition),  lessons  1-37,  42,  43; 
Niebuhr’s  Heroengeschichten ; Brandt’s  German  Reader;  Lessing’s 
Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell;  Goethe’s  Iphigenie; 
one  hundred  pages  of  German  prose  of  some  difficulty ; thirty  pages 
of  Jagemann’s  German  Prose  Composition,  together  with  a thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  leading  features  of  German  syntax. 

Mathematics  (3  Units) 

Algebra. 

. Through  quadratic  equations.  Special  attention  should  be  given 
to  factoring,  the  solution  of  equations  and  quadratics. 

Plane  Geometry. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  demonstration  of  original  propo- 
sitions and  the  solution  of  original  problems. 
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History  (1  Unit) 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  United  States  History, 
covered  by  the  usual  common  school  course,  the  admission 
requirements  in  History  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  history  of  the  ancient  oriental  nations,  and  of  Greece 
to  its  absorption  by  Rome. 

(b)  The  history  of  Rome  to  its  fall  in  476  A.  D.  Myers’ 
History  of  Greece  and  Allen’s  History  of  Rome  are  recommended. 
As  an  equivalent,  a thorough  mastery  of  Myers’  General  History, 
or  other  text  of  equal  extent  and  value,  together  with  a satisfac- 
tory amount  of  supplementary  reading,  will  be  accepted.  But  in 
any  case,  the  work  offered  should  not  be  less  than  one  year  of  daily 
recitations,  in  addition  to  the  Common  School  History  of  the 
United  States. 

Note — The  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  given  in  the  General 
Histories  will  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  college  work  on  those 
periods. 

Science  (1  Unit) 

A year’s  laboratory  work  in  any  of  the  following  sci- 
ences : Chemistry,  Physics,  Zoology  or  Botany.  This 

must  include  both  laboratory  and  text-book  work,  together 
equivalent  to  a full  year’s  course  in  high  school. 

Chemistry. 

The  text-book  requirement  in  Chemistry  should  cover  the 
ground  of  such  text-book  as  Remsen’s  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Chemistry.  The  student  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of 
having  performed  the  experiments  himself.  The  time  devoted  to 
laboratory  work  should  be  equal  to  that  given  to  text-book  work. 

Physics. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  in  Physics  the  student  must 
have  had  text-book  work  equivalent  to  that  given  in  Gage’s  Ele- 
ments, together  with  an  adequate  amount  of  actual  laboratory  work. 
The  requisite  amount  of  work  in  the  laboratory  is  four  hours  per 
week  throughout  a high  school  year. 
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Zoology.  V 

In  satisfying  the  requirements  in  Zoology,  the  candidate  may 
offer  a year’s  work  in  such  text-books  as  Kingsley’s  Zoology,  Need- 
ham’s Elements,  or  Packard’s  Briefer  Course.  He  must  also  pre- 
sent detailed  information  concerning  the  practical  study  of  animals 
which  he  has  made  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  text-book. 

Botany. 

The  requirements  in  Botany  include  the  mastery  of  some  such 
text-books  as  Bergen’s  Elements  of  Botany,  Bessey’s  Briefer 
Course,  or  Gray’s  Structural  Botany,  and  an  adequate  amount  of 
laboratory  and  out-of-door  study. 

Elective  Studies  (5  Units) 

For  the  remaining  five  units  of  entrance  requirement, 
the  candidate  may  present  any  high  school  subjects  in  which 
he  gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  proficiency,  and  which 
shall  each  have  been  pursued  for  a period  of  not  less  than 
one  school  year  of  daily  recitations. 

Admission  Upon  Certificate 

A certificate  of  scholarship  signed  by  the  principal  of 
any  one  of  the  following  schools,  is  accepted  in  place  of 
examination  on  any  of  the  branches  required  for  admission 
to  the  college,  provided  that  the  work  certified  to  is  equal 
in  amount  to  that  given  heretofore  under  ''Requirements 
for  Admission.’’ 

Fairmount  Academy,  Fairmount,  Indiana. 

- Spiceland  Academy,  Spiceland,  Indiana. 

Bloomingdale  Academy,  Bloomingdale,  Indiana. 

Union  High  Academy,  Westfield,  Indiana. 

Central  Academy,  Plainfield,  Indiana. 

Raisin  Valley  Seminary,  Adrian,  Michigan. 

Damascus  Academy,  Damascus,  Ohio. 

Vermilion  Academy,  Vermilion  Grove,  Illinois. 
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Commissioned  High  Schools  of  Indiana,  and  their 
Superintendents,  as  furnished  by  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction : 


Akron,  John  D.  Heighway 
Albany,  Alf.  L.  Elabarger 
Albion,  Will  H.  Menaugh 
Alexander,  O.  M.  Pittenger 
Amboy,  J.  L.  Henderson 
Amo,  Elmer  Merrilees 
Anderson,  J.  B.  Pearcy 
Andrews,  M.  A.  Kaylor 
Angola,  Ernest  V.  Shockley 
Arcadia,  Elmer  O.  Wooley 
Argos,  Craven  L.  Hottel 
Ashley,  W.  N.  Faulkerson 
Atlanta,  E.  O.  Maple 
Attica,  C.  L.  Wagner 
Auburn,  H.  S.  Hippensteel 
Aurora,  Jos.  R.  Houston 
Bedford,  J.  B.  Fagan 
Bicknell,  B.  E.  Myers 
Bloomfield,  Ray  Beeman 
Bloomington,  W.  H.  Sanders 
Bluffton,  P.  A.  Allen 
Boonville,  Chas.  E.  Clarke 
Boswell,  John  W.  Todd 
Bourbon,  E.  B.  Rizer 
Brazil,  C.  C.  Coleman 
Bremen,  Luther  T.  Platt 
Bristol,  Z.  B.  Leonard 
Broad  Ripple,  Paul  Coughlin 
Brook,  E.  E.  Vance 
Brookston,  Carl  D.  Garlough 
Brookville,  J.  W.  Stott 
Brownstown,  J.  A.  Linke 
Burnettsville,  A.  A.  Mowrer 
Butler,  H.  R.  Bean 
Cambridge  City,  Lee  Ault 


Cannelton,  Hardin  Whitmarsh 
Carlisle,  L.  R.  Asbury 
Carmel,  John  W.  Starn 
Carthage,  Ottis  Hoskinson 
Cayuga,  Colfax  T.  Martin 
Centerville,  E.  E.  Oldaker 
Chalmers,  Flora  Roberts 
Charlestown,  H.  G.  Knight 
Chesterton,  S.  H.  Roe 
Churubusco,  J.  E.  Colburn 
Cicero,  F.  M.  Starr 
Clarks  Hill,  Louis  F.  Hillman 
Clay  City,  O.  S.  Hayden 
Clayton,  Glen  R.  Smith 
Clinton,  Orville  C.  Pratt 
Colfax,  S.  H.  Watson 
College  Corner,  C.  E.  Gillespie 
Columbia  City,  Manfred  W. 
Deputy 

Columbus,  T.  F.  Fitzgibbon 
Connersville,  E.  A.  Turner 
Converse,  Isaac  Cripe 
Cory  don,  Emmett  Taylor 
Covington,  H.  S.  Kaufman 
Crawfordsville,  W.  A.  Millis 
Crown  Point,  Frank  F.  Heigh- 
way 

Dana,  E.  E.  Davis 
Danville,  M.  S.  Mahan 
Darlington,  J.  T.  Harriman 
Decatur,  Wm.  Beachler 
Delphi,  E.  L.  Hendricks 
Dublin,  P.  V.  Voris 
Dunkirk,  C.  E.  Vinzant 
East  Chicago,  E.  N.  Canine 
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Eaton,  Sam  D.  Morris 
Edinburg,  A.  E.  Humke 
Elkhart,  E.  H.  Drake 
Elwood,  Charles  S.  Meek 
Evansville,  Frank  W.  Cooley 
Evansville  (colored),  Frank  W. 

Cooley 

Fairmount,  C.  H.  Copeland 
Farmersburg,  E.  A.  O’Dell 
Farmland,  Omar  Caswell 
Flora,  E.  J.  Todd 
Fortville,  Albert  Keep 
Ft.  Wayne,  Justin  N.  Study 
Fountain  City,  O.  L.  Voris 
Fowler,  Ira  P.  Rinker 
Frankfort,  Edwin  S.  Monroe 
Franklin,  A.  O.  Neal 
Frankton,  Chas  O.  Todd 
Galveston,  Elbert  Day 
Garrett,  Francis  M.  Merica 
Gas  City,  J.  H.  Jeffrey 
Gaston,  Claude  L.  Clawson 
Geneva,  Robert  Poer 
Goodland,  H.  A.  Henderson 
Goshen,  Lillian  E.  Michael 
Gosport,  R.  B.  Duff 
Grass  Creek,  W.  E.  Nickels 
Greencastle,  Horace  G.  Woody 
Greenfield,  W.  C.  Goble 
Greensburg,  Elmer  C.  Jerman 
Greentown,  L.  E.  Hildebrand 
Greenwood,  M.  J.  Fleming 
Hagerstown,  Chas.  Woollard 
Hamlet,  Fletcher  A.  Ogle 
Hammond,  C.  M.  McDaniel 
Harlan,  Albert  R.  Parker 
Hartford  City,  Linnaeus  N.  Hines 
Helt  Tp.  (Bono  P.  O.),  J,  R. 

Stahl 


Hebron,  M.  Earl  Dinsmoore 
Hobart,  G.  H.  Thompson 
Hope,  W.  P.  Shortridge 
Huntingburg,  J.  P.  Richards 
Huntington,  William  P.  Hart 
Idaville,  Frank  McCraig 
Indianapolis,  C.  N.  Kendall 
Jasper,  Will  E.  Wellman 
Jasonville,  Albert  C.  Williams 
Jeffersonville,  C.  M.  Marble 
Jonesboro,  F.  J.  Kimball 
Kempton,  W.  L.  Cory 
Kendallville,  D.  A.  Lambright 
Kentland,  J.  C.  Dickerson 
Kewanna,  A.  M.  Arnold 
Kirklin,  John  L.  McIntosh 
Knightstown,  R.  M.  Elrod 
Kingman,  James  Wilkinson 
Knox,  W.  F.  Ellis 
Kokomo,  R.  A.  Ogg 
Ladoga,  J.  F.  Warfel 
Linlawn  (Wabash  P.  O.),  Effie 
Lynn 

Lafayette,  Robt.  F.  Hight 
Lagrange,  John  M.  Geiser 
Lapel,  I.  V.  Busby 
Laporte,  John  A.  Wood 
Lawrenceburg,  Jesse  W.  Riddle 
Lebanon,  H.  G.  Brown 
Liberty,  Thos.  W.  Records 
Ligonier,  W.  C.  Palmer 
Lima,  A.  W.  Nolan 
Linden,  Arthur  S.  Fraley 
Linton,  Joseph  H.  Haseman 
Logansport,  A.  H.  Douglass 
Loogootee,  A.  G.  Cato 
Lowell,  W.  A.  Deyo 
Lynn,  A.  G.  Morris 
Madison,  W A.  Jessup 
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Madison  (colored), W.  A.  Jessup 
Marion,  B.  F.  Moore 
Markle,  J.  E.  First 
Martinsville,  J.  E.  Robinson 
Matthews,  Ernest  J.  Ashbaugh 
Michigan  City,  L.  W.  Keeler 
Middleburg,  L.  L.  Culp 
Middletown,  J.  W.  Kendall 
Mishawaka,  J.  F.  Nuner 
Mitchell,  J.  H.  Hoskinson 
Monon,  Clarence  W.  Pratt 
Montezuma,  Glenn  C.  Tolin 
Monticello,  J.  W.  Hamilton 
Montpelier,  L.  E.  Kelley 
Mooresville,  William  C.  Pidgeon 
Morocco,  W.  O.  Schanlaub 
Morristown,  Chas.  H.  Stirling 
Mt.  Vernon,  E.  G.  Bauman 
Mulberry,  Hugh  McLane 
Muncie,  Geo.  L.  Roberts 
McCordsville,  O.  W.  Jackson 
Nappanee,  Chas.  F.  Miller 
New  Albany,  C.  A.  Prosser 
New  Albany  (colored),  C.  A. 
Prosser 

New  Augusta,  F.  C.  Senour 
Newburg,  Wm.  Jordan 
New  Carlisle,  L.  O.  DeCamp 
New  Castle,  J.  C.  Weir 
New  Harmony,  W.  V.  Mangrum 
New  London,  Howard  Arm- 
strong 

New  Market,  C.  E.  Kelley 
Newport,  Joseph  F.  Gonnelly 
Noblesville,  Edwin  L.  Holton 
North  Judson,  A.  E.  Wickizer 
North  Manchester,  E.  B.  Gibbs 
North  Salem,  Geo.  A.  Keeney 
North  Vernon,  Geo.  P.  Weedman 


Oakland  City,  F.  D.  Churchill  . 
Odon,  A.  T.  Mayfield 
Onward,  C.  H.  Reider 
Orleans,  Alvin  C.  Payne 
Owensville,  C.  Fred  Boren 
Oxford,  R.  M.  Grindle 
Paoli,  Chas.  W.  Dodson 
Parker,  Carl  H.  Mote 
Pendleton,  E.  D.  Allen 
Pennville,  Albert  Porter 
Peru,  A.  A.  Campbell 
Petersburg,  S.  Thompson 
Pine  Valley,  Lawrence  Maher 
Plainfield,  J.  F.  Evens 
Pleasant  Lake,  John  E.  Lung 
Plymouth,  R.  A.  Randall 
Portland,  G.  E.  Derbyshire 
Poseyville,  Herbert  Kimmel 
Princeton,  Harold  Barnes 
Redkey,  H.  W.  Bortner 
Remington,  Fred  J.  Breeze 
Rensselaer,  I.  N.  Warren 
Richmond,  T.  A.  Mott 
Rising  Sun,  Zenos  E.  Scott 

Roachdale,  

Roann,  James  F.  Hines 
Roanoke,  B.  H.  Smith 
Rochester,  A.  L.  Whitmer 
Rochester  Twp  (High  School), 
W.  H.  Banta 

Rockport,  F.  S.  Morgenthaler 
Rockville,  John  A.  Linebarger 
Rolling  Prairie,  F.  R.  Farnam 
Romney,  Chas.  D.  Lesley 
Rossville,  W.  W.  Mershon 
Royal  Center,  A.  L.  Frantz 
Royerton,  James  P.  O’Mara 
Rushville,  J.  H.  Scholl 
Russiaville,  N.  F.  Hutchison 
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Salem,  Frank  A.  Cause 
Sandborn,  R.  M.  Hogue 
Scottsburg,  Thomas  J.  Kirby 
Selma,  R.  V.  Hinshaw 
Seymour,  H.  C.  Montgomery 
Shelbyville,  James  H.  Tomlin 
Sheridan,  E.  J.  Llewelyn 
Shipshewana,  H.  H.  Keep 
Shoals,  O.  H.  Greist 
South  Bend,  Calvin  Moon 
South  Whitley,  W.  W.  Strain 
Spencer,  C.  Truman  Gray 
Star  City,  Isaac  N.  Stanley 
Stockwell,  F.  F.  Shaffer 
Sullivan,  J.  W.  Holton 
Summitville,  C.  E.  Greene 
Swayzee,  J.  O.  James 
Tell  City,  C.  Newman 
Terre  Haute,  W.  P.  Morgan 
Thorntown,  Edward  T.  Wood- 
ward 

Tipton,  Chas.  F.  Patterson 
Topeka,  O.  L.  Smith 
Union  City,  O.  H.  Blossom 
Union  Mills,  J.  B.  Thompson 
Upland,  W.  S.  Painter 
Valparaiso,  A,  A.  Hughart 
Van  Buren,  J.  W.  Blue 
Veedersburg,  Edwin  C.  Dodson 


Vevay,  Ernest  Danglade 
Vincennes,  Robert  I.  Hamilton 
Wabash,  Adelaide  S.  Baylor 
Wakarusa,  W.  H.  Brinson 
Walkertcrn,  S.  J.  Shadel 
Walnut  Grove,  M.  G.  Burton 
Walton,  R.  E.  Ballenger 
Wanatah,  Earl  H.  Richardson 
Warren,  R.  J.  Walters 
Warsaw,  J.  J.  Early 
Washington,  William  F.  Axtell 
Waterloo,  W.  H.  Roper 
Waveland,  H.  M.  Dixon 
Waynetown,  E.  E.  Vanscoyoc 
West  College  Corner,  C.  E.  Gil- 
lespie 

Westfield,  Guy  Cantwell 
West  Lafayette,  E.  W.  Lawrence 
West  Lebanon,  H.  Maud  Hetzel 
West  Newton,  Everett  McClain 
Whiting,  J.  C.  Hall 
Williamsport,  S.  C.  Hanson 
Winamac,  C.  E.  Spalding 
Winchester,  Oscar  R.  Baker 
Windfall,  Herman  Wimmer 
Wolcott,  Lewis  E.  Wheeler 
Worthington,  W.  B.  Van  Gorder 
Young  America,  A.  E.  Bond 
Zionsville,  T.  H.  Stonecipher 


Testimonials 

Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and 
deportment  (preferably  from  the  last  principal  instructor) 
is  required  in  all  cases  before  a certificate  of  admission  is 
granted. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  are  ex- 
amined in  the  studies  which  have  been  pursued  by  the  class 
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they  wish  to  enter,  and  also  in  the  requirments  for  ad- 
mission to  the  college,  if  advanced  standing  has  not  been 
regularly  attained  in  another  college.  A student  from  an- 
other college,  in  applying  for  admission  to  advanced  stand- 
ing at  Earlham,  should  present  a letter  of  honorable  dis- 
missal, together  with  a detailed  certified  statement  of  the 
work  done  by  him,  in  each  department  of  study,  at  the 
college  from  which  he  comes.  Due  credit  is  given  for  all 
such  work,  if  certified  to  by  a college  of  acknowledged 
standing. 

In  order  to  receive  the  Bachelor’s  Degree  a student  must 
be  in  residence  during  the  last  thirty-six  weeks  in  which 
work  is  done  for  credit  toward  his  degree. 

Preparatory  Studies 

Earlham  College  has  no  Preparatory  Department.  In 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  otherwise  capable  and  worthy 
students  whose  preparation  for  college  has  been  incomplete 
or  irregular,  small  classes  are  maintained  in  preparatory 
Latin,  Mathematics  and  English,  as  occasion  demands.  The 
amount  of  work  which  a student  ''making  up”  preparatory 
studies  may  take  is  governed  by  the  rule  found  on  a sub- 
sequent page.  A year’s  high  school  work  is  usually  done 
in  two  college  terms.  The  work  is  usually  as  follows: 

Latin. 

Cicero  and  Virgil  throughout  the  year. 

Mathematics. 

Plane  Geometry  throughout  the  year. 

English. 

Third  year  preparatory  work  throughout  the  year. 

College  Registration 

At  the  commencement  of  every  term,  all  students, 
whether  they  have  previously  attended  the  college  or  not. 
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must  register  their  names  in  the  President’s  office,  in  Lind- 
ley  Hall.  Until  he  has  thus  registered,  no  one  is  regarded 
as  a student  or  entitled  to  the  advantages  or  accommoda- 
tions of  the  college  in  any  way  whatever. 

After  having  enrolled  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
requirements,  each  student  will  receive  a Class  Registration 
card.  This  must  be  signed  by  the  College  Treasurer  and 
returned  at  once  to  the  Registrar.  No  student  is  a member 
of  any  class  until  the  above  conditions  are  complied  with 
and  his  name  is  sent  to  the  Professor  by  the  Registrar, 

Students  in  residence  must  register  for  the  winter  and 
spring  terms,  respectively,  during  the  time  set  aside  for 
this  purpose  at  the  close  of  the  previous  term.  No  changes 
in  registration  will  be  allowed  after  the  first  week  of  the 
term,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty;  a fee  of  50 
cents  is  charged  for  late  registration  or  for  change  of 
registration  except  where  such  is  made  necessary  by  action 
of  the  college. 

Attendance  Upon  College  Exercises 

Regular  attendance  is  expected  upon  all  recitations  and 
lectures  prescribed  in  a student’s  course  of  study.  All  stu- 
dents not  residing  at  their  homes  are  expected  to  attend  the 
daily  chapel  exercises,  as  are  also  all  students  who  are  due 
at  recitations  or  lectures  immediately  before  or  after  the 
hour  appointed  for  chapel,  or  who  for  any  reason  are  at 
the  college  during  the  time  of  chapel  service.  Absence  from 
class  or  chapel,  except  to  attend  accredited  meetings,  can 
be  excused  only  by  action  of  the  faculty.  The  student 
against  whom  there  are  twelve  unexcused  absences  during 
a term  will  forfeit  one-fifth  of  a term’s  credit.  The  chapel 
exercises  are  designed  to  be  distinctly  religious  and  devo- 
tional in  their  character,  and  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to 
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give  them  such  variety  and  interest  as  to  render  attendance 
upon  them  a pleasure  rather  than  a duty.  All  students  not 
residing  at  their  homes  are  expected  to  attend  religious 
service  at  the  college  on  Sabbath  mornings.  On  Sabbath 
evenings  a general  prayer  meeting  is  held  by  the  students 
and  officers,  attendance  upon  which  is  voluntary. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

In  order  to  receive  the  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Earlham 
College,  a student  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  a 
four-years’  course  of  study  in  addition  to  the  entrance  re- 
quirements heretofore  enumerated.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  work  required  for  graduation  is  equivalent  to  thirty- 
eight  ''credits,”  which  cover  not  less  than  five  recitations, 
or  lectures,  of  fifty  minutes  each  per  week,  for  ^n  entire 
college  term.  Subjects  in  which  fewer  than  five  hours’ 
recitation,  or  lectures,  per  week  are  assigned  are  given  pro- 
portional fractional  credits. 

Distribution  of  Work 

V A complete  undergraduate  course  consists  of  three 
classes  of  subjects,  viz.:  I.  Prescribed  Subjects.  II.  A 

Major  Subject.  III.  Elective  Subjects. 

I.  Prescribed  Subjects. 

The  Prescribed  Subjects  required  of  all  students  who  are  can- 
didates for  a degree  are  as  follows : 

(1)  English  (Forms  of  English  Poetry,  the  Poets,  and  Syn- 
tax). Three  credits. 

(2)  Mathematics,  one  year,  daily.  Three  credits.  All  stu- 
dents must  take  Solid  Geometry  and  Plane  Trigonometry.  Those 
who  graduate  in  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.,  i.  e.,  in  Sci- 
ence and  Mathematics  will  take  College  Algebra.  Those  who  grad- 
uate in  other  courses  may  select  the  third  required  subject  in  Math- 
ematics from  College  Algebra,  Analytic  Geometry  and  Descriptive 
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Astronomy.  The  last  subject  can  only  be  taken  by  those  having 
made  twenty-eight  credits.  The  other  subjects  must  be  taken  early 
in  the  course. 

(3)  Science,  one  year  daily,  with  at  least  two  terms  of  labo- 
ratory work.  Three  credits.  Or  a student  may  offer  two  terms  in 
each  of  two  departments  subject  to  approval  by  the  Faculty,  for 
which  four  credits  will  be  granted. 

(4)  Language.  Two  years  of  daily  work,  or  six  credits,  is 
required  in  language  other  than  English.  This  may  consist  of  two 
years  in  any  one  language  offered  by  the  college,  or  one  year  in 
each  of  two  languages. 

(5)  History.  Two  credits. 

(6)  Philosophy  (Psychology,  Logic,  History  of  Philosophy, 
Ethics).  One  credit. 

(7)  Elocution  (Courses  3 or  4.  Courses  8 or  10  may  be  sub- 
stituted by  candidates  for  B.  S.),  three-hfths  credit. 

(8)  Rhetoric,  two-hfths  credit. 

Professional  Work  for  Teachers 

The  Indiana  Legislature  has  made  professional  work 
absolutely  necessary  for  those  aspiring  to  engage  in  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools. 

The  attention  of  teachers  and  students  preparing  to 
teach,  is  called  to  the  opportunities  offered  in  Earlham  Col- 
dege  for  securing  professional  training.  (See  Department 
of  Philosophy  and  Education.) 

Special  bulletins  may  be  consulted  for  additional  infor- 
mation. 

Spring  Term  Studies 

The  demand  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  a college  education  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing. An  increasing  number  of  college  students  make  teach- 
ing the  means  of  providing  for  their  expenses  at  college. 
For  these  reasons  many  persons  who  engage  in  teaching 
during  the  Fall  and  Winter  months  are  glad  to  spend  the 
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Spring  and  early  Summer  in  college.  For  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  this  class  of  students,  Earlham  College  of- 
fers instruction  in  a wide  range  of  studies,  at  various  stages 
of  advancement,  during  the  Spring  term,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  Schedules  of  Recitations,  which  appear  on 
subsequent  pages. 

Summer  Term  Studies 

For  special  announcement  concerning  the  Summer 
Term,  see  subsequent  pages  of  this  Catalogue. 

Degrees 

THE  bachelor's  DEGREE. 

Earlham  College  grants  only  two  academic  degrees, 
viz. : Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science,  The  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  awarded  to  all  students 
who  have  completed  the  full  requirements  for  graduation 
as  heretofore  set  forth  and  who  have  taken  as  their  major 
work  Science  or  Mathematics.  Students  whose  major  work 
has  been  in  any  other  department,  and  who  have  fully  com- 
plied with  the  graduation  requirements,  will  be  granted  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

GRADUATION  THESIS. 

A graduation  thesis  is  required  of  every  student  before 
his  diploma  is  issued.  The  subject  of  this  thesis  must  be 
presented  to  the  Faculty,  for  approval,  not  later  than  the 
second  Wednesday  in  the  Winter  term;  the  thesis  itself 
must  be  completed  and  presented  for  approval  by  the  third 
Wednesday  in  May.  The  copy  of  the  thesis  presented  to 
the  Faculty  shall,  if  accepted,  become  the  property  of  the 
college. 
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THE  master's  degree. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  De- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  by  Earlham  College : 

1.  The  applicant  must  have  already  received  the  Bachelor^s 
Degree  from  Earlham,  or  some  other  college  of  equal  standing. 

2.  The  minimum  period  of  graduate  work  required  of  stu- 
dents in  residence  is  one  year,  and  of  students  in  absentia,  two 
years.  The  maximum  period  of  study  shall  be  four  years.  The 
work  must,  in  every  case,  be  the  full  equivalent  of  a year’s  study  in 
residence.  All  applicants  not  graduates  of  Earlham  College  must 
have  spent  at  least  one  college  year  in  residence  in  graduate  work 
in  Earlham  College  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

3.  In  all  cases  the  work  proposed  by  the  applicant  must  be 
laid  out  by  the  professors  in  whose  departments  it  belongs,  and  be 
approved  by  the  Faculty  in  advance. 

4.  The  work  may  be  done : (a)  In  residence,  under  the  rules 
of  residence  required  of  other  students,  the  times  of  study,  recita- 
tion, etc.,  to  be  determined  by  the  convenience  of  the  applicant  and 
his  professors,  {b)  It  may  be  done  by  correspondence,  under  con- 
ditions to  be  specified  by  the  professors  having  charge  of  the  courses 
taken,  (c)  It  may  be  done  by  home  study,  under  the  personal  su- 
pervision of  professors,  in  case  the  applicant  resides  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  .college;  the  hours  and  methods  of  instruction  to  be  ar- 
ranged between  the  applicant  and  the  professors. 

5.  During  the  period  of  graduate  study  at  least  two  examin- 
ations shall  be  taken,  arranged  at  the  discretion  of  the  professor  in 
charge.  A third  and  final  oral  or  written  examination  over  the 
entire  course,  before  a Faculty  committee  of  three,  shall  be  taken 
at  least  two  weeks  before  Commencement. 

6.  In  case  credits  are  asked  for  work  done  under  instruction 
other  than  that  of  the  Earlham  Faculty,  the  value  of  such  credits 
shall  be  determined  by  examinations  taken  at  Earlham  College, 
and  conducted  by  the  professors  in  whose  departments  the  work 
belongs. 

7.  Graduate  students  taking  undergraduate  courses  shall,  in 
all  cases,  pay  the  usual  college  fees. 

8.  No  undergraduate  work  regularly  offered  in  the  college 
courses  will  be  accepted  for  the  Master’s  Degree. 
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9.  Before  being  admitted  to  the  Master’s  Degree,  the  applicant 
must  present  an  acceptable  thesis  upon  some  subject,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  which  his  graduate  course  of  study  shall  have  specially  pre- 
pared him. 

10.  Twenty-five  dollars  shall  be  paid  the  College  Treasurer 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  proposed  course  of  study  and  before  the 
candidate  enters  thereon,  and  twenty-five  dollars  when  the  work  is 
half  completed,  provided  the  course  pursued  is  entirely  in  one  de- 
partment and  under  the  professor  outlining  the  course.  For  each 
additional  professor  conducting  a course  or  courses,  twenty-five 
dollars  shall  be  paid  the  College  Treasurer  in  two  equal  payments, 
one  at  the  beginning  and  the  remainder  when  the  work  is  half  com- 
pleted. An  additional  fee  of  twenty  dollars  shall  be  paid  the  Col- 
lege Treasurer  previous  to  receiving  the  degree. 

11.  The  work  proposed  by  a graduate  student  and  approved  by 
the  professor  in  charge,  must  be  presented  to  the  Faculty,  approved 
by  it,  and  made  a matter  of  record. 

The  proper  fee  must  be  reported  paid  before  the  candidate 
shall  proceed  with  his  course. 

Special  Students 

Persons  of  mature  years  and  character  who  desire,  for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  the  President  or  Faculty,  to  pursue 
some  special  line  or  lines  of  work  without  becoming  candi- 
dates for  a degree  are  admitted  as  special  students.  Such 
students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  regular  stu- 
dents with  regard  to  the  quality  of  work  performed,  and 
attendance  upon  college  exercises  of  all  kinds. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  work  of  the  college  is  organized  under  seventeen 
departments  of  instruction,  as  follows: 


I. 

Philosophy  and  Education. 

II. 

History  and  Political  Science. 

III. 

Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

IV. 

Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

V. 

German. 

VI. 

Romance  Languages. 

VII. 

English  and  Literature. 

VIII. 

Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation. 

IX. 

Public  Speaking. 

X. 

Mathematics. 

XI. 

Civil  Engineering. 

XII. 

Physics. 

XIII. 

Chemistry. 

XIV. 

Geology. 

XV. 

Biology. 

XVI. 

Physical  Culture. 

XVII. 

Music. 

I.  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education 

PRESIDENT  KELLY 
PROFESSOR  COFFIN 

The  so-called  practical  work  of  our  times  is  being  rec- 
ognized as  successful  more  and  more,  in  proportion  to  its 
being  grounded  on  true  and  adequate  theory.  At  the  same 
time  philosophic  thought  is  assuming  more  and  more  the 
biological  and  developmental  point  of  view — is  taking  more 
into  account  actual  experience. 
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In  the  courses  ofifered  in  this  department  the  attempt 
is  made  to  lead  the  student  into  sympathetic  touch  with  this 
dominating  spirit  in  contemporary  philosophy  and  life. 

It  is  believed,  moreover,  that  the  general  philosophical 
subjects  and  the  professional  educational  subjects  are  very 
closely  related.  Since  the  special  disciplines  of  both  groups 
are  essentially  mental  in  nature,  they  are  mutually  recip- 
rocal and  supplementary. 

The  position  is  borne  out  by  a recent  decision  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Training  Board  in  which  the  ruling  was 
made  that  teachers  seeking  professional  credits  in  the 
standard  accredited  colleges  of  the  State,  may  apply  gen- 
eral philosophical  credits  in  History  of  Philosophy,  Logic, 
Psychology,  Aesthetics  and  Ethics, — not  to  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  required  number, — toward  their  professional 
educational  training. 

In  accordance  with  these  two  facts,  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  so  organize  and  unify  the  Department  of  Philoso- 
phy and  Education  that  the  members  of  the  two  groups 
shall  fit  into  and  supplement  each  other.  It  is  so  arranged, 
therefore,  that  any  one  seeking  training  for  the  teaching 
profession  may  easily  find  the  required  number  of  profes- 
sional courses,  and  more,  and  at  the  same  time  may  have 
the  advantage  of  a general  philosophical  training.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  those  wishing  to  major  regularly  in  Phil- 
osophy may  take,  if  they  so  choose,  one-third  of  their  credits 
from  among  the  professional  educational  courses. 

And  it  is  believed  that  a systematic  pursuit  of  the 
courses  of  study  as  correlated  and  arranged  below,  will 
give  the  student  a better  grasp  of  the  facts  of  the  mind 
and  life,  both  for  their  own  sake  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  education,  than  could  be  gained  by  pursuing  a 
larger  number  of  courses  in  an  unsystematic  order. 
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Those  majoring  in  the  department  are  advised  to  confer 
with  the  professor  before  making  up  their  courses.  There 
are  certain  co-related  courses,  however,  which  those  ma- 
joring in  Education  are  advised  to  take;  as  for  example, 
the  courses  in  Nature  Study,  Shop  Work,  Music,  Domestic 
Science,  History  and  Mathematics. 

For  equipment  of  Psychological  Laboratory,  see  page  22. 

Courses  in  Philosophy. 

1.  History  of  Philosophy,  Ancient. 

Most  of  one  term  will  be  given  to  a study  of  the  salient  points 
m the  trend  of  thought  through  the  Greek  period.  Most  of  this 
time  will  be  spent  with  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  frequent  ref- 
erences being  made  to  The  Dialogues  of  Plato  and  Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean  Ethics.  Following  this,  a brief  survey  will  be  made 
of  the  Mediaeval  sources  from  which  Modern  Philosophy  sprang. 
Roger’s  Student  History  of  Philosophy  will  serve  as  a basis  for 
the  work.  Daily,  10  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Professor  Coffin. 

2.  History  of  Philosophy,  Modern. 

The  second  term  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  will  be  de- 
voted to  a study  of  Rationalism,  Empiricism,  and  Idealism,  as 
represented  by  Descartes,  Spinozi,  Leibnitz,  Locke,  Hume,  Berkeley, 
Kant,  Hegel  and  others.  The  same  text  will  be  used  as  is  used  in 
the  first  term.  Daily,  10  a.  m..  Winter  term.  Professor  Coffin. 

3.  Logic. 

A consideration  of  the  laws  of  thought,  in  the  light  of  de- 
velopment, and  actual  procedure.  Attention  is  given  to  the  analysis 
of  logical  arguments  v/ith  the  view  of  detecting  fallacies,  both  in 
Deductive  and  Inductive  reasoning.  Text,  Creighton’s  Introduc- 
tory Logic.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Fall  term.  Professor  Coffin. 

4.  Ethics. 

An  introductory  course  in  the  theories  of  Ethics,  with  some 
attention  to  their  historical  development.  Thilley’s  Introduction  to 
Ethics  will  be  used  as  a text,  and  will  be  supplemented  with  read- 
ings and  discussions.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Winter  term.  Professor 
Coffin. 
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II.  Courses  in  Psychology.* 

5.  Introductory  Psychology. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a knowledge  of  the  normal 
adult  mind.  It  will  attempt  to  teach  him  to  observe  his  own  men- 
tal processes,  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  main  facts  upon 
which  the  science  is  based.  Hence,  observation  and  introspection 
will  be  encouraged,  and  the  text  book  and  lectures  will  be  supple- 
mented whenever  possible  by  experimental  demonstrations. 

This  course  will  be  required  of  all  students  who  wish  to  pursue 
the  subject  of  Educational  Psychology,  as  it  is  assumed  that  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  psychology  per  se  should  be  gained  be- 
fore “applied  psychology”  is  studied.  Text,  Titchener’s  Outlines  of 
Psychology.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Professor  Coffin. 

6.  Experimental  Psychology. 

This  course  is  open  to  all  students  who  have  had  coarse  5. 
Laboratory  work.  The  course  treats  in  an  advanced,  and  ex- 
perimental way,  and  from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  the  main 
kinds  of  mental  experience.  In  other  words,  the  theories  advanced 
in  course  3 are  experimentally  tested,  and  elaborated  by  constant 
reference  to  one’s  own  mental  states  and  processes.  Titchener’s 
Experimental  Psychology.  Daily,  2:35-4:15  p.  m..  Winter  term. 
Professor  Coffin. 

7.  Experimental  Psychology. 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  course  5,  the  two  forming  a 
complete  whole.  Daily,  2:35-4:15,  Spring  term.  Professor  Coffin. 

III.  Courses  in  Education. 

8.  Educational  Psychology. 

Such  topics  as  instincts,  impulses,  imitation,  play,  habit,  the 
nature  of  educational  training  and  discipline,  the  psychology  of 
temperament,  the  emotions,  attention,  association,  perception,  ap- 
perception, observation,  memory,  imagination,  conception,  judgment, 
reasoning  will  be  taken  up  in  turn  for  consideration.  Prescribed 
readings,  recitations  and  lectures.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term.  President  Kelly. 
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9.  Educational  Psychology. 

A continuation  of  Course  8.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  9:10  a.  m., 
Spring  term.  President  Kelly. 

10.  Genetic  Psychology. 

The  question  as  to  the  native  mental  endowments  of  the  child 
will  be  the  first  one  raised  in  this  course.  After  this,  the  subject 
of  instincts,  as  perhaps  the  most  important  set  of  native  mental 
functions  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail.  Finally,  the  order  and 
nature  of  mental  development  will  be  considered.  The  whole 
course  undertakes  to  acquaint  the  teacher  with  the  nature  and  form 
of  the  child  mind,  and  incidentally  to  point  out  the  natural  method 
of  its  development.  Kirkpatrick’s  Fundamentals  of  Child  Study  will 
be  taken  as  a guide  in  this  course.  Daily,  10  a.  m..  Spring  term. 
Professor  Coffin. 

11.  The  Philosophy  of  Education. 

The  attempt  will  be  made  to  determine  the  meaning  of  educa- 
tion. The  educative  process  will  be  defined  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  individual  and  society;  and  the  home,  the  school,  the  voca- 
tion, the  state  and  the  church  will  be  considered  in  their  relation, 
as  educative  agencies,  to  the  individual  and  society.  The  course 
will  attempt  to  furnish  a general  theoretical  basis  for  the  more 
specific  questions  which  will  be  considered  in  following  courses. 
Text,  Horne’s  Philosophy  of  Education.  Daily,  8 a.  m..  Fall  term. 
Professor  Coffin. 

12.  The  Science  of  Education. 

Following  a short  discussion  as  to  the  possibilities  of  a de- 
scriptive and  a normative  science  of  Education,  the  main  question 
which  the  latter  asks,  viz..  How  ought  education  to  proceed,  will 
be  discussed  at  some  length.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  most 
important  of  the  modern  tentative  answers  to  this  question.  In  a 
word,  the  course  will  present  a study  of  Method  in  Education. 
Text,  assigned  readings  and  discussions.  Daily,  8 a.  m..  Winter 
term.  Professor  Coffin. 

13.  The  Art  of  Education. 

In  a preliminary  way,  the  subjects  of  school  organization  and 
school  managament  will  be  considered,  after  which  the  more  prac- 
tical phases  of  teaching  will  be  discussed.  Such  subjects  as  play. 
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discipline,  punishment,  incentive,  etc.,  will  furnish  topics  for  special 
readings,  reports  and  discussions.  Daily,  8 a.  m..  Spring  term. 
Professor  Coffin. 

14.  History  of  Education. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make,  from  an  historical  point 
of  view,  a brief  elementary  study  of  the  evolution  of  education. 
j\ttention  will  be  given  to  theories  of  life  underlying  the  systems  of 
education  developed  by  different  peoples  through  progressive  stages 
of  civilization.  Davidson’s  History  of  Education  will  be  used  as  a 
basis.  Supplementary  lectures  will  be  given,  and  readings  required 
from  the  Educational  Classics,  the  Great  Educator  Series  and  other 
related  works.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 

15.  The  Great  Educators. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  lives  and  messages 
of  the  great  educational  heroes  and  reformers.  From  time  to 
time  the  following  will  be  taken  up : Socrates-Plato,  Aristotle, 

Alcuin,  Abelard,  Loyola,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart, 
Froeble,  Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold,  Spencer  and  Horace  Mann. 
For  the  Fall  term  of  1908  the  study  will  be  confined  to  “Froeble 
and  Education  through  Self- Activity.”  Tuesday  and  Thursday, 

9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term.  President  Kelly. 

16.  The  Great  Educators. 

For  description,  see  Course  15. 

The  term’s  work  for  the  Spring  of  1909  will  be  devoted  to  the 
far-reaching  educational  theories  of  Socrates-Plato.  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, Friday,  1 :45  p.  m..  Spring  term.  Professor  Coffin. 

17.  School  Administration. 

This  course  is  particularly  valuable  to  those  who  are  looking 
forward  to  administrative  work,  and  to  those  who  wish  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  working  economy  of  the  public  school  system. 
Friday,  11 :40  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Superintendent  Mott. 

Summer  Term  Courses  in  Psychology  and  Education. 

5.  Introductory  Psychology. 

This  course  is  practically  a repetition  of  the  course  as  given  in 
the  Fall  term,  and  aims  to  give  the  student  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  the  normal  adult  mind.  It  will  attempt  to  teach  him  to 
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observe  his  own  mental  processes,  and  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  main  facts  upon  which  the  science  is  based.  Hence,  observa- 
tion and  introspection  will  be  constantly  resorted  to,  and  wherever 
possible,  experimental  demonstrations  will  supplement  text  book 
and  lectures.  The  course  is  open  to  all  students,  and  after  1908, 
will  be  prerequisite  to  the  courses  in  Educational  Psychology. 
Daily.  Professor  Coffin. 

8.  (A)  Educational  Psychology. 

During  the  summer  of  1908,  this  course  will  be  open  to  all 
students  who  have  had  Course  3,  or  its  equivalent,  or  who  have 
had  a six-week’s  summer  course  in  Introductory  Psychology.  The 
aim  of  the  course  is  to  make  use  of  the  familiar  principles  of  psy- 
chology in  their  application  to  the  educative  process.  Such  topics 
as  habit,  attention,  association,  perception,  observation,  memory, 
imagination,  conception,  judgment,  reasoning,  etc.,  will  be  taken  up 
for  special  consideration.  Horne’s  Educational  Psychology  will 
serve  as  a text.  Daily.  Professor  Coffin. 

10.  Genetic  Psychology. 

This  course  will  be  a repetition  of  Course  10,  as  outlined  above. 
Daily.  Professor  Coffin. 

12.  (A)  Science  of  Education. 

Open  to  students  who  are  preparing  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  Class  A. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a scientific 
insight  into  the  underlying  principles  governing  education,  serving 
as  a rational  foundation  for  additional  work  in  the  “Art  of  Teach- 
ing.” Among  the  topics  studied  are : Aim  of  Education — its  social 

character.  Meaning  of  Education.  The  process  as  determined  by 
its  Aim.  Materials  of  Education — Reading,  Arithmetic,  Institu- 
tions, etc.  Method  of  Education.  Involuntary  Experience.  Imi- 
tation— Self-Activity — Discovery,  etc.  Stages  of  Knowledge  of  the 
child — wonder — name  getting.  Make  believe  and  fancy.  Games, 
etc.  Discipline.  Stages  of  selfhood  in  devHoping  children. 

Text  book,  lectures  and  discussion  (Keith’s  Elementary  Ed- 
ucation will  be  used  as  a text.)  Supt.  Jessup. 

12.  (B)  Science  of  Education. 

For  students  who  have  done  a part  of  the  Normal  work  re- 
quired by  the  State  in  any  accredited  school. 
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The  great  underlying  principles  of  education  will  be  empha- 
sized rather  than  devices.  The  purpose  of  the  course  will  be  to 
give  the  teacher  a practical  working  basis  for  teaching.  Such  a 
basis  that  will  enable  the  teacher  to  see  the  work  as  a whole  and 
realize  the  meaning  of  Education,  the  Aim  of  Education  and  the 
general  underlying  principles.  The  laws  governing  experience,  its 
acquisition,  its  organization  and  recall.  The  ways  of  providing 
definite  experience  to  reach  the  child  in  the  form  of  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  etc.,  and  of  relating  these  parts  to  the  whole,  which 
gives  a basis  for  work  in  Methods  of  Instruction,  Oral  and  Book 
Instruction,  Types  of  Lessons,  Development  Lesson,  Study  Lesson, 
Recitation  Lesson,  Drill  Lesson,  Review  Lesson,  Examination,  etc. 

Text  book,  lecture  and  discussion  (Bagley's  Educative  Pro- 
cess as  a text).  Supt.  Jessup. 

13.  (A)  Art  of  Teaching. 

Open  to  all  students  who  are  preparing  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Class  A. 

This  course  is  in  a sense  based  on  Science  of  Education,  Course 
A.  The  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  teacher  with  practical  methods 
of  detail  in  the  organization  and  management  of  the  school  room 
according  to  the  modern  principles  underlying  education  as  de- 
veloped in  the  Science  of  Education.  The  applications  will  be  made 
along  the  following  lines — Organization  of  the  Modern  School. 

I.  Mechanical  phases — Arrangements  of  mechanical  details  of 
the  school  room,  to  minimize  waste  due  to  discomfort,  fatigue,  etc. 

II.  Spiritual  phase — Course  of  study — ^personal  relation  of 
teacher  to  pupils.  Social  co-operation.  Decoration  of  school  room, 
etc. 

III.  Conduct  phases — Analysis  of  prevalent  offenses — Their 
Motives — Punishments. 

IV.  Recitation — Analysis  of  different  kinds  and  relative  values. 
Questions,  analysis  and  relative  values — Assignments — Methods  of 
Study. 

V.  Play.  Analysis  of  Educational  Values  and  means  of  utili- 
zation. 

Text  book,  lectures  and  discussion.  Supt.  Jessup. 

18.  Methods  in  Arithmetic. 

This  course  will  include  a study  of  certain  unifying  phases  of 
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the  Subject  Matter,  a study  of  relative  values  in  the  material  and 
methods  of  instruction.  Supt.  Jessup. 

19.  Methods  in  Geography. 

This  course  will  include  a study  of  the  aim  and  scope  of  Ge- 
ography. Home  Geography,  its  aim  and  events — ^types,  etc. — 
methods  of  instruction.  Supt.  Jessup. 

20.  United  States  History. 

This  course  will  consist  of  two  parts : 1,  A general  review  of 
United  States  History;  and  2,  a careful  discussion  of  method  in 
teaching  history  in  the  grades.  12  weeks.  Professor  Hodgin  and 
Miss  Finfrock. 

21.  Methods  in  Reading. 

Professor  E.  P Trueblood  and  Miss  Finfrock. 

22.  Methods  in  English  Grammar. 

Miss  Finfrock. 

23.  Methods  in  Physiology. 

Professor  Morrison  and  Miss  Finfrock. 

24.  Work  with  Children  and  Schools. 

Among  the  problems  discussed  will  be : Co-operation  between 

the  library  and  school;  literature  for  children;  and  reference  work 
in  the  public  schools.  10  lectures.  One-fifth  college  credit.  Tui- 
tion for  the  course,  $1.  (Instructor  to  be  announced.) 

II.  Deparment  of  History  and  Political  Science 

PROF.  HODGIN. 

PROF.  LINDLEY. 

The  work  in  this  department — History,  Government, 
Economics  and  Sociology — is  arranged  with  the  following 
purposes  in  view. 

1.  To  give  the  student  some  insight  into  the  develop- 
ment of  the  institutional  life  of  the  most  progressive  mod- 
ern nations,  and  the  ideas  which  have  organized  and  con- 
trolled the  facts  and  movements  of  this  development. 

2.  To  furnish  the  information  and  incentives  neces- 
sary to  broad,  intelligent,  sympathetic  citizenship. 
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3.  To  supply  a basis  of  preliminary  training  for  those 
who  contemplate  entering  business,  journalism,  law,  diplo- 
macy or  the  civil  service. 

The  libraries  to  which  the  students  have  access  (see 
page  25)  afford  a fairly  good  working  laboratory  for  the 
department. 

Courses  in  History. 

1.  Mediaeval  History. 

A study  of  the  emergence  of  Teutonic  nations  out  of  the  ap- 
parent chaos  following  the  fall  of  Rome;  attempt  to  revive  the 
Empire  by  Charlemagne : Feudalism,  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades ; 

contest  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities  for  suprem- 
acy; and  the  great  literary  and  religious  awakening  preparatory  for 
modern  times.  Myers’  Middle  Ages  is  the  text,  supplemented  by 
reference  to  numerous  other  authorities,  and  by  occasional  lec- 
tures. Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Fall  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 

2.  Modern  History. 

The  facts  and  principles  of  the  religious  and  political  revolu- 
tions of  the  period  are  studied,  tracing  the  transition  from  the 
forms  of  absolutism  in  Church  and  State  to  freedom  in  both.  In- 
stitutions of  the  leading  European  States  are  compared  and  con- 
trasted. Myers’  Modern  Age,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  refer- 
ences. Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Winter  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 

3.  English  History. 

This  course  covers  the  time  from  Caesar’s  invasion  to  the  revo- 
lution of  1688,  and  concerns  itself  with  the  institutional  and  consti- 
tutional history  of  the  period  involved.  Lectures,  text-book,  re- 
quired readings  and  reports.  Open  to  all  students.  Daily,  2 :35 
p.  m..  Winter  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 

4.  English  History. 

This  course  covers  the  constitutional  monarchy,  the  growth  of 
democracy,  and  the  imperial  reaction,  1689-1903.  Lectures,  text- 
book, required  readings  and  reports.  Open  to  all  students  who 
have  had  Course  3 or  its  equivalent.  Daily,  2:35  p.  m..  Spring  term. 
Professor  Hodgin. 
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5.  Protestant  Revolution. 

This  study  traces  the  state  of  Christendom  at  the  opening  of 
the  era;  the  revolt  from  Rome  and  the  consequent  division  of  Eu- 
rope into  Protestant  and  Catholic  states,  with  the  results  of  the 
movement  in  the  various  lines  of  human  progress.  Seebohm’s  text, 
with  supplementary  references  to  Fisher,  Hausser,  D’Aubigne,  etc., 
and  the  biographies  of  leading  reformers.  Open  to  all  students. 
Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Spring  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 

6.  History  of  Greece. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  undertake  a study  of  Greek  in- 
stitutions and  life — political,  social  and  cultural.  The  work  is  also 
designed  to  'supplement  the  work  of  students  pursuing  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  as  a major.  A general  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  Greek  history  is  presupposed,  and  Courses  1 and  2 in  European 
History,  or  their  equivalent,  are  prerequisites.  Lectures,  text-book 
and  assigned  reading.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  9:10  a.  m.. 
Winter  term.  (Not  given  1908-09.)  Professor  Lindley. 

7.  History  of  Rome. 

This  course  presupposes  a general  knowledge  of  the  external 
facts  of  Roman  history,  and  is  designed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give 
a basis  for  the  further  understanding  of  Roman  political  institu- 
tions and  the  history  of  Roman  law ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  student  of  Latin  language  and  litera- 
ture. Prerequisite,  Courses  1 and  2 in  European  History,  or  their 
equivalent.  Lectures,  text-book  and  assigned  reading.  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term.  (Not  given 
1908-09.)  Professor  Lindley. 

8.  History  of  France. 

The  growth  of  the  French  people  is  traced  through  the  periods 
of  feudalism,  monarchy,  the  revolutions  and  the  governments  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  Adams’  Growth  of  the  French  Nation  is  the 
basis,  supplemented  by  reference  to  Duruy  and  other  authorities. 
A short  time  is  devoted  to  a study  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Third 
Republic.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term, 
1908.  Professor  Hodgin. 

9.  History  of  Germany. 

A study  of  Germany  through  Mediseval  and  Modern  times,  with 
emphasis  on  the  German-Roman  Empire,  the  rise  of  Prussia,  and 
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the  development  of  German  unity  and  nationality.  Alternates  with 
Course  8.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term, 
1909.  Professor  Hodgin. 

10.  Colonial  Institutions. 

A study  of  the  planting  and  growth  of  American  institutions 
from  1607  to  1775.  Virginia,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  are 
studied  as  furnishing  the  types  of  social,  religious,  political,  indus- 
trial and  educational  development  of  the  Southern,  Northern  and 
Central  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  beginnings  of  co-oper- 
ation and  union  among  the  colonies,  and  the  institutional  influences 
of  the  Amercian  Revolution  are  also  examined.  The  work  consists 
of  lectures,  with  notes,  readings  and  reports.  Open  to  all  students. 
Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 

11.  United  States  History. 

A political  and  constitutional  study  of  the  time  from  1780  to 
1830,  including  the  Confederation  and  Critical  Period  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  Constitution ; the  organization  of  the  government 
under  the  Constitution;  history  of  the  United  States  through  the 
period  of  dominant  foreign  influence,  and  the  history  of  our  Terri- 
torial expansion.  Lectures,  with  notes,  required  readings  and  re- 
ports. Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  sufficient  preparation. 
Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term.  Professor  Lindley. 

12.  United  States  History. 

A political  and  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States  from 
1830  to  1876,  including  a study  of  the  great  Compromises,  showing 
both  the  growth  of  sectionalism  and  the  unfolding  of  the  national 
spirit;  the  Slavery  Question;  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 
Lectures,  with  notes,  required  readings  and  reports.  Open  to  all 
students  who  have  had  sufficient  preparation.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m.. 
Spring  term.  Professor  Lindley. 

13.  Philosophy  of  History. 

This  is  a study  of  Guizot’s  History  of  European  Civilization, 
from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  French  Revolution,  with  Hegel, 
Draper,  Morris,  Adams,  Balmes,  Flint  and  others  for  reference. 
Knight’s  edition  of  Guizot  is  used  as  the  text.  Daily,  8 a.  m., 
Spring  term,  1909.  Professor  Hodgin. 
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14.  History  of  Education. 

The  purpose,  of  this  course  is  to  make,  from  an  historical  point 
Oi  view,  a brief  elementary  study  of  the  evolution  of  education. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  theories  of  life  underlying  the  sys- 
tems of  education  developed  by  different  peoples  through  progressive 
stages  of  civilization.  Davidson’s  History  of  Education  will  be  used 
as  a basis.  Supplementary  lectures  will  be  given  and  readings  re- 
quired from  the  educational  classics,  the  Great  Educators  Series, 
and  from  other  related  works.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Spring  term. 
Professor  Hodgin. 

15.  Historical  Method. 

Designed  primarily  for  advanced  students  majoring  in  history, 
and  for  teachers  of  history.  Lectures,  supplemented  by  assigned 
work  to  students  in  bibliography,  principles  of  historical  investiga- 
tion, and  selection  and  use  of  materials.  Tuesday  and  Thursday, 
10  a.  m..  Winter  term,  1908-09.  Professor  Lindley. 

16.  Teacher’s  Course  in  American  History. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  relation  of  the  geography  of 
the  United  States  to  its  history  and  will  suggest  a new  standpoint 
to  the  teacher  for  the  selection  of  subject-matter.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  11:40  a.  m..  Spring  term,  1908-09.  Professor  Lindley. 

Courses  in  Political  Economy. 

17.  Economic  Theory. 

A study  in  Economic  Principles,  Fetter’s  Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics being  used  as  a basis.  From  time  to  time,  special  subjects 
are  assigned  to  members  of  the  class,  and  oral  or  written  reports 
are  required.  These  reports  are  discussed  by  the  class.  Daily,  8 
a.  m..  Fall  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 

18.  Public  Economics. 

A study  of  some  of  the  practical  questions  of  Public  Economics. 
Reports  and  discussions  will  be  had  as  in  the  previous  course.  Lec- 
tures will  be  given  and  references  made  to  the  works  of  various 
authors  and  to  the  Reports  of  the  States,  the  United  States,  and  of 
various  institutions.  OperrTo  students  who  have  had  Course  14  or 
its  equivalent.  Daily,  8 a.  m..  Winter  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 
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Courses  in  Political  and  Social  Science. 

19.  American  Government. 

A study  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  Legislative,  Judicial 
and  Executive  departments  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  local  and  State  governments.  This  course, 
or  its  equivalent,  is  required  of  all  students  taking  History  as  a 
major.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Professor  Hodgin. 

20.  Comparative  Government. 

This  course  embodies  a comparative  study  of  the  constitutions 
of  the  leading  European  States,  especially  England,  France,  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States. 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  9:10  a.  m.,  Fall  term.  Prof. 
Lindley. 

21.  Sociology. 

A course  intended  to  give  a theory  of  the  nature,  structure 
and  growth  of  human  society,  and  an  introduction  to  the  principles 
of  sociology.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Professor  Lindley. 

22.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. 

A study  of  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
other  nations  since  1776,  including  our  relations  with  Spain  during 
the  late  Spanish  war.  Text-book,  lectures  and  library  readings. 
Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  Courses  10  and  11,  or  their 
equivalent.  Alternates  with  Course  23.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Winter 
term,  1910.  Professor  Hodgin. 

23.  Elements  of  International  Law. 

A study  of  the  Nature  and  History  of  International  Law,  and 
the  Laws  of  Peace,  War  and  Neutrality.  Recent  tendencies  in 
the  development  of  International  law.  Text,  lectures  and  read- 
ing references.  Open  to  all  students  with  sufficient  preparation  in 
History  and  Political  Science.  Alternates  with  Course  22.  Daily, 
10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term,  1909.  Professor  Hodgin. 

For  Courses  in  Church  History,  see  Department  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Interpretation. 

Thesis  Writing. 

That  the  student  may  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  forms  of  historical  composition,  and  acquire  some  training  in  - 
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the  collection  and  organization  of  historical  materials,  each  member 
of  a history  class  is  required  to  present,  each  term,  a carefully  pre- 
pared paper,  or  pursue  some  problems  of  independent  historical  in- 
vestigation on  some  topic  connected  with  the  term’s  work. 

History  Club. 

Since  1888  there  has  been  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  History,  a club  of  students,  meeting  regularly  for 
the  study  of  current  topics  and  for  the  pursuit  of  some  line  of  his- 
torical investigation.  The  club  is  a member  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  and  receives  all  of  its  publications.  It  has  ac- 
cumulated a Department  Library  of  about  500  volumes,  which  it 
has  incorporated  with  the  College  Library. 

III.  Department  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature 

PROFESSOR  KAMINSKI. 

Students  who  make  Greek  their  major  are  expected  to 
take  all  the  courses  outlined  below,  and,  in  addition,  Course 
6,  in  Department  of  History ; they  are  urged  to  take  Course 
5,  in  Department  of  Philosophy,  and  this  may  be  substituted 
for  any  five-hour  course  in  Greek ; they  are  also  requested 
to  take  as  much  Latin  as  possible. 

Course  8 requires  no  knowledge  of  Greek  and  is  open 
to  all  students. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  Courses  10,  11,  12,  any 
one  of  which  may  be  applied  on  a history  major. 

Courses  in  Greek. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1,  2,  3.  Elementary  Greek. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  White’s  First  Greek 
Book  or  some  similar  text-book;  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
Xenophon’s  Anabasis  I and  II  are  read,  with  weekly  exercises  in 
prose  composition  based  on  the  text.  Daily  during  the  year,  10:50 
a.  m.  ' 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

4.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  III  and  IV. 

With  prose  composition  once  a week.  Daily,  Fall  term,  9:10 
a.  m. 

5.  Homer  Llliad  I-VI. 

Homeric  life,  language  and  verse.  Daily,  Winter  term,  9:10 
a.  m. 

6.  Selections  from  the  Odyssey. 

A rapid  reading  course.  Daily,  Spring  term,  9:10  a.  m. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

7.  Plato,  Apology  and  Crito. 

Life  and  times  of  Socrates.  Fall  term,  daily,  8 a.  m. 

8.  History  of  Greek  Sculpture. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Winter  term,  8 a.  m. 

9.  Sophocles,  Antigone. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  Winter  term,  8 a.  m. 

10.  The  History  of  the  Persian  War. 

Selected  portions  of  Herodotus  VII-IX  will  be  read  and 
modern  Greek  historians  compared.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Spring 
term,  8 a.  m. 

11.  Thucydides — History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

A course  similar  to  10,  based  on  selected  portions  of  Thucy- 
dides. Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Spring  term,  8 a.  m. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

12.  Euripides,  Three  Plays. 

Daily,  Fall  term,  11 :40  a.  m. 

13.  Demosthenes'  De  Corona. 

The  conflict  between  Athens  and  Philip.  Prose  composition, 
once  a week.  Daily,  Winter  term,  2 :35  p.  m. 

14.  History  of  Greek  Tragedy,  Continued. 

Careful  study  of  one  play  of  Aeschylus.  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Friday,  Spring  term,  11:40  a.  m. 

15.  New  Testament  Greek. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  Spring  term,  11 :40  a.  m. 
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IV.  Department  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature 

PROFESSOR  CHASE. 

The  entrance  requirements  in  Latin  are  found  on  a 
preceding  page  of  this  catalogue.  Students  taking  Latin 
as  a major  study,  read  Latin  for  at  least  three  years  after 
entering  the  Freshman  class.  After  completion  of  the 
Freshman  year,  students  may  elect  any  of  the  courses 
offered  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  they  are 
competent  to  pursue.  All  courses,  unless  it  is  otherwise 
specified,  meet  five  hours  a week. 

Special  work  in  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  Latin 
is  offered  each  year,  either  as  a separate  course  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  more  advanced  courses.  Students  are 
usually  not  recommended  for  positions  to  teach  unless  they 
have  had  this  work. 

Courses  in  Latin. 

1.  Livy. 

Selections  from  Books  XXI  and  XXII  or  Book  I.  The  read- 
ing will  be  accompanied  with  prose  composition  based  upon  the 
text.  Fall  term,  1 :45  p.  m.  Text,  Westcott’s  Livy. 

2.  Cicero. 

De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia.  Wilkin’s  Primer  of  Latin  Lit-' 
erature  will  be  used  as  a basis  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  the 
literature.  1 :45  p.  m..  Winter  term.  Text,  Bennett’s  De  Senectute 
and  De  Amicitia. 

3.  Tacitus. 

Germania  and  Agricola.  1 :45  p.  m..  Spring  term.  Text,  Gude- 
man’s  Agricola  and  Germania. 

4.  Horace. 

The  Odes  and  Epodes.  This  course  is  entirely  literary  in  its 
character  and  is,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the  most  important  of- 
fered. It  is  expected  that  students  will  become  thoroughly  familiar, 
through  repeated  translation  and  review,  with  the  more  beautiful 
of  the  odes,  committing  numerous  passages  to  memory.  Finished 
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written  translations  will  be  required  from  time  to  time.  2:35  p:  m., 
Fall  term. 

5.  Pliny's  Letters. 

Practically  all  of  the  selections  in  Westcott’s  edition  will  be 
read.  One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  course  is  to  give 
students  a vivid  picture  of  the  life  and  conditions  at  Rome  in  the 
early  empire.  2 :35  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 

6.  Terence. 

Several  of  the  plays  will  be  read,  one  with  great  care,  and  the 
others  rapidly  and  in  part  by  assigned  readings.  Careful  study  will 
be  made  of  the  Roman  drama — its  origin  and  history,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  dramatic  performances.  2 :35  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

7.  Cicero's  Letters. 

This  course  is  primarily  historical,  and  the  letters  will  be  made 
the  basis  of  a careful  study  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  Civil 
war.  8 a.  m..  Fall  term. 

8.  The  Elegiac  Poets. 

Propertius,  Tibullus  and  Ovid.  The  literary  tendencies  during 
the  Augustan  age,  which  fostered  the  elegiac  school  of  writers,  will 
be  studied.  Characteristic  selections  from  these  three  writers,  suf- 
ficient to  give  a clear  knowledge  of  their  style  and  content,  will 
be  read.  8 a.  m..  Winter  term. 

9.  The  Annals  of  Tacitus. 

Books  I-VI  will  be  read,  and  the  other  important  Latin  writers 
on  this  period  will  be  compared.  The  course  will  in  a small  way 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Empire. 
8 a.  m..  Spring  term. 

10.  The  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace. 

The  principal  attention  will  be  directed  to  Horace’s  philosophy 
of  life  and  views  of  men  and  affairs.  The  development  of  the  satire 
as  a literary  form  and  Horace’s  debt  to  his  predecessors  will  be 
briefly  studied.  8 a.  m.,  Eall  term. 

11.  The  Satires  of  Juvenal. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  in  large  part  the  same  as  that  of 
Course  5 — to  picture  clearly  the  state  of  life  and  manners  of  the 
times,  Pliny  and  Juvenal  being  in  some  respects  the  complement  of 
each  other.  8 a.  m..  Winter  term. 
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12.  Plautus. 

Compare  Course  6 for  the  aims  of  this  course.  In  addition,  a 
careful  study  of  the  language  of  Plautus  will  be  made,  with  at- 
tention to  the  Sermo  Plebeius  and  Colloquial  Latin.  8 a.  m..  Spring 
term. 

Note. — Courses  10,  11  and  12  will  in  1909-10  be  substituted 
for  Courses  7,  8 and  9. 

ROMAN  AND  GREEK  HISTORY. 

For  these  courses,  which  Latin  students  are  expected  to  take,  if 
they  have  not  already  had  them,  see  announcements  by  the  De- 
partment of  History. 

THE  LATIN  CLUB. 

A working  club,  formed  of  the  more  advanced  students  of 
Latin,  meets  bi-weekly  throughout  the  year.  Each  year  some  such 
subject  as  the  following  is  studied — Roman  private  life,  Roman 
administration,  Roman  law,  problems  in  Roman  history,  history  of 
the  literature,  etc.  Systematic  work,  requiring,  however,  little  extra 
work  from  each  individual,  is  done,  and  members  prepare  numerous 
short  papers.  The  club  is  thus  a most  important  supplement  to  the 
regular  work.  Its  organization  is  entirely  informal. 

V.  Department  of  German 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES. 

PROFESSOR  HOLE. 

MISS  HILL. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America,  the  primary  objects  of  this  course 
are  linguistic  discipline  and  literary  culture.  Hence,  in  the 
elementary  subjects  accuracy  and  facility  of  translation  are 
sought  by  means  of  careful  grammatical  drill  and  copious 
reading.  In  the  second  year  some  classic  and  modern 
masterpieces  are  read,  and  linguistic  discipline  continues 
in  conscientious  and  idiomatic  translation.  Composition 
forms  an  important  element  in  the  instruction,  and  oral 
practice  is  considered  a valuable  auxiliary.  Especial  em- 
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phasis  is  placed  up5n  acquiring  a correct  pronunciation. 
By  the  third  year  the  student  should  have  acquired  sufficient 
mastery  of  the  language  to  be  able  to  use  it  readily.  Liter- 
ature is  now  read  for  its  own  sake,  translation  being  grad- 
ually discontinued.  In  the  advanced  courses  systematic 
study  of  the  history  of  the  literature  is  undertaken,  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  for  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the 
earlier  literary  forms,  and  an  outlook  is  given  into  the  great 
field  of  comparative  grammar  and  philology. 

The  Deutscher  Verein  is  an  informal  organization, 
meeting  bi-v/eekly.  It  offers  to  members  of  the  advanced 
classes  opportunity  for  supplementary  practice  in  speaking, 
writing  and  hearing  German.  Topics  from  German  daily 
life,  legends,  literary  and  political  history,  etc.,  are  treated 
in  brief  papers  and  oral  discussions. 

Courses  in  German. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Guerber’s  Maerchen  und  Erzaehlungen  II.  Daily,  8 a.  m.  and 
11 :40  a.  m.,  Fall  term, 

2.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Storm’s  Immensee  and  Heyse’s  U Arrahhiata.  Daily,  8 a.  m. 
and  11 :40  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

3.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Bernhardt’s  Novelletten-Bihliothek  I.  Daily,  8 a.  m.  and  11:40 
a.  m..  Spring  term. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

4.  General  Reading. 

Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell;  Stories  by  Heyse  or  others;  Syntax 
and  Composition.  Daily,  10  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

5.  General  Reading. 

Lessing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Historical  Prose,  such  as: 
Frey  tag,  Aus  dem  lahrhundert  des  Gross  en  Krieges,  or  Sybel,  Die 
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Erhebung  Europas  gegen  Napoleon  I;  Syntax  and  Composition. 
Daily,  10  a.  m.,  Winter  term. 

6.  General  Reading. 

Goethe,  Hermann  und  Dorothea;  Lyric  Poetry,  Composition. 
Daily,  10  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS. 

7a.  Life  of  Schiller. 

Schiller’s  Poems  and  Ballads  and  one  or  two  dramas;  Informal 
Lectures  on  Schiller’s  Life  and  Works.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, 10:50  a.  m..  Fall  term.  (Not  given  1908-09.) 

7h.  German  Prose  Composition. 

Prose  Composition.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10:50  a.  m.,  Fall 
term. 

8.  Life  of  Lessing. 

Lessing,  Emilia  Galotti,  Nathan  der  Weise.  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, Friday,  10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

9.  Nineteenth  Century  Authors. 

This  course  is  varied  in  alternate  years  and  may  be  elected  two 
years  in  succession.  Such  authors  as  Freytag,  Hauptmann,  Suder- 
mann,  Scheffel,  Keller,  K.  F.  Meyer,  will  be  read.  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, Friday,  10:50  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

10.  Life  of  Goethe. 

Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  Werther,  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit; 
Lyric  Poems;  Informal  Lectures.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday, 
2 :35  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

11.  Goethe. 

Lyric  Poems;  Iphigenie,  Tasso.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday, 
2:35  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

12.  Goethe. 

Faust,  with  collateral  reading.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday, 
2 :35  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

*13.  Gothic. 

Wright’s  Gothic  Primer;  Outline  History  of  German  Language. 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  10:50  a.  m..  Fall  term. 


* This  course  may  be  credited  as  Graduate  work. 
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*14  AND  15.  Middle  High  German. 

Wright’s  Middle  High  German  Primer;  Das  Nibelungenlied ; 
Poems  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  Tuesday  and  Thursday, 
10:50  a.  m.,  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

16  AND  17.  Advanced  Prose  Composition  and  Conversation. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  Winter  and  Spring  terms.  (Not  given 
1908-09.) 

18.  Scientific  German. 

Two  hours  a week.  Winter  term.  Open  to  all  students  having 
Courses  1 to  6,  or  the  equivalent. 

VI.  Department  of  Romance  Languages 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES. 

MISS  HILL. 

MRS.  BALLARD. 

The  aims  in  view  in  this  department  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  outlined  under  the  Department  of  German, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  introduction  of  Span- 
ish into  the  course  of  study  is  largely  in  response  to  the 
demand  resulting  from  the  recent  active  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  problems  of  international  interest. 

Courses  in  French. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Whitney’s  Introductory  French  Reader.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Fall 
term. 

2.  Grammar  and  Reading. 

Sand,  La  Mare  au  Liable;  Daudet,  Contes;  Labiche,  Le  Voyage 
de  M.  Perrichon;  Grammar  and  Composition.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m.. 
Winter  term. 

3.  -General  Reading. 

Sarcey,  Le  Siege  de  Paris;  Merimee,  Colomba;  Racine,  Esther; 
Grammar  and  Composition.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Spring  term. 


* These  courses  may  be  credited  as  Graduate  work. 
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SECOND  YEAR... 

4.  Masterpieces  of  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 
Corneille,  Le  Cid;  Moliere,  UAvare,  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules; 

Racine,  Athalie,  Phedre.  Required  readings  from  Petit  de  Julle- 
ville’s  Lecons  de  la  Litterature  Francaise.  Composition.  Daily, 
11 :40  a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

5.  Masterpieces,  Continued. 

Bossuet;  Boileau ; La  Fontaine,  Fables;  Voltaire,  Zadig;  Beau- 
marchais, Le  Barbier  de  Seville.  Composition.  Daily,  11:40  a.  m., 
Winter  term. 

6.  Nineteenth  Century  French. 

Hugo,  Hernani,  Poesies;  Balzac,  Eugenie  Grandet;  Lamartine, 
Graziella;  Loti,  Pecheur  dAslande;  Daudet,  Tartarin  de  Tarascon; 
other  modern  French.  Daily,  11 :40  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

Courses  in  Spanish. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

7.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Ramsey’s  Reader.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Mrs.  Ballard. 

8.  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Victoria  y otros  Cuentos.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term.  Mrs. 
Ballard. 

9.  Reading  and  Composition. 

Alarcon,  El  Capitdn  Veneno.  Prose  Composition.  Sight  read- 
ing. Daily,  9:10  a.  m...  Spring  term.  Mrs.  Ballard. 

VII.  Department  of  English  and  Literature 

PROF.  W.  N.  TRUEBLOOD. 

PROF.  ELBERT  RUSSELL. 

PROF.  ANNA  M.  MOORE. 

MISS  CLARA  BROWN. 

This  department  comprises  courses  in  English  and 
American  Literature,  Biblical  Literature,  Literary  Art, 
Rhetoric  and  Composition,  Anglo-Saxon,  Early  English, 
Middle  English  and  Modern  English;  with  Supplementary 
Reading  Courses. 
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^ ^ ^ Courses  in  Literature. 

1.  The  Essay. 

Studies  in  the  Philosophical,  Critical  and  Aesthetic  Essay. 
These  studies  will  be  made  from  famous  types ; selections  from 
Bacon,  Addison,  Lamb,  Stevenson,  Arnold,  Warner,  Renan.  They 
will  emphasize  the  Essay  as  a literary  product.  Daily,  2 :35  p.  m.. 
Fall  term.  Prof.  Moore. 

2.  Biblical  Literature. 

A study  of  the  elements  and  characteristic  forms  of  the  Bib- 
lical writings.  The  course  deals  mainly  with  the  Old  Testament, 
and  aims  to  enable  the  reader  of  the  English  Bible  to  appreciate  to 
a larger  extent  the  literary  beauty  and  power  of  the  Hebrew  writ- 
ings, and  so  to  realize  more  fully  their  spiritual  worth.  Fall  term, 
10:50  a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

3.  The  English  Novel. 

These  studies  will  be  made  in  the  Realistic  Novel,  the  Ro- 
mantic Novel,  the  Historical  Novel,  and  will  emphasize  the  quali- 
ties and  forms  of  these,  as  species  of  Prose  Fiction.  Daily,  2:35 
p.  m..  Spring  term.  Prof.  Moore. 

4.  New  Testament  Literature. 

A general  survey  of  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament.  (For 
a description  of  the  course,  see  under  Department  of  Biblical  Liter- 
ature and  Interpretation,  on  a subsequent  page.)  Spring  term,  10 
a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

5.  The  Book  of  Isaiah. 

(For  description  of  the  course,  see  under  Department  of  Bib- 
lical Literature  and  Interpretation,  on  a subsequent  page.)  Winter 
term,  10:50  a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

6.  The  Poets. 

A course  in  English  and  American  Poetry.  For  1908-09  ten 
poems  from  each  of  these  authors:  Lowell,  Riley,  Tennyson, 

Wordsworth,  Robert  Browning;  studied  for  characteristics  of  the 
author  and  general  poetic  values.  Daily,  2 :35  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 
Prof.  Moore 

7.  Philosophical  Literature. 

A course  in  two  parts : (a)  The  Philosophy  of  English  Liter- 

ature— Bascom.  {h)  Education — Spencer.  Daily,  10  a.  m..  Winter 
term.  Professor  Trueblood. 
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8.  The  Elizabethan  Drama. 

A course  in  the  Shakespearian  Drama;  studied  for  the  form 
and  quality  of  the  English  Drama  as  contrasted  with  the  Classical. 
Daily,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Winter  term.  Professor  Trueblood. 

9.  The  Modern  Short  Story. 

Studies  in  the  Short  Story,  as  a literary  form.  Daily,  2 :35 
p.  m..  Spring  term.  Prof.  Moore. 

10.  Early  English  Drama. 

Studies,  dramatic  and  linguistic,  in  the  earlier  forms  of  the 
English  Drama.  Text,  Manley’s  Pre-Shakespearian  Drama.  Daily, 
1 :45  Spring  term.  Prof.  Trueblood. 

11.  English  Ballads. 

Studies  in  Popular  Ballad  Poetry.  Text,  Gummere’s  Old  En- 
glish Ballads.  Daily,  10  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Prof.  Moore. 

Courses  in  Literary  Art. 

12.  The  Forms  of  Poetry. 

Studies  in  the  Forms  and  Qualities  of  Poetry.  Text,  Johnson’s 
Forms  of  English  Poetry.  Daily,  10  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Prof.  Moore. 

13.  The  Law  and  Technique  of  the  Drama. 

Author,  Woodbridge;  supplemented  with  illustrative  studies 
(whole  dramas)  from  the  English,  French  and  German  drama. 
Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Fall  term.  Prof.  Trueblood. 

14.  Experiments  in  Literary  Forms. 

A year’s  course  of  experiments  in  the  production  of  literary 
forms,  as  follows : 

a.  Practical  studies  in  the  personal  and  impersonal  Essay. 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  11 :40  a.  m..  Fall  term.  Professor  True- 
blood. 

b.  Practical  studies  in  the  Ballad,  Parable,  Short  Story,  and 
Novel.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  11:40  a.  m..  Winter  term.  Pro- 
fessor Trueblood. 

c.  Practical  studies  in  the  Drama  and  Journalism.  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays,  11:40  a.  m..  Spring  term.  Professor  Trueblood. 

15.  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

A course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  logical  composition.  Text, 
Baldwin’s  College  Manual  of  Rhetoric.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
9:10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 
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16.  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

A course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  literary  composition. 
Text,  Baldwin’s  College  Manual  of  Rhetoric.  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, 9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

Courses  in  the  English  Language. 

17.  Anglo-Saxon  (Beginning  Course). 

(1)  Phonology,  Etymology  and  Syntax  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Language. 

(2)  Readings  and  syntactical  studies  in  Anglo-Saxon  prose. 
Text,  Cook’s  First  Book  in  Old  English.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Fall 
term.  Prof.  Trueblood. 

18.  Anglo-Saxon  (Beowulf). 

Text,  Harrison  and  Sharp.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term. 
Prof.  Trueblood. 

19.  Early  and  Middle  English  (1150-1550). 

Studies,  Philological  and  Linguistic,  in  the  Early  English  Ro- 
mances, Chronicles  and  Homilies.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Spring  term. 
Prof.  Trueblood. 

20.  The  Evolution  of  the  English  Language. 

A course  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, for  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle-English  students.  Text, 
Lounsbury’s  English  Language.  Daily,  3 :25  p.  m..  Fall  term. 
'Prof.  Trueblood. 

21.  English  Syntax  and  Idioms. 

A course  in  English  prose  idiom,  designed  to  do  for  the  stu- 
dent of  English  what  Greek  prose  composition  does  for  the  stu- 
dent of  Greek — give  him  an  understanding  of  the  constructions  of 
his  speech.  Daily,  3:25  p.  m..  Spring  term.  Prof.  Trueblood. 

Allied  Courses. 

For -•students  in  Anglo-Saxon:  History  2 and  8;  German  1 

and  2. 

For  students  in  Literature:  German  3 and  4;  Latin  6 and  8; 

Greek  5,  9 and  10 ; Philosophy  2,  6 and  8. 

The  Anglican  Club. 

This  club  was  established  some  years  ago  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
Department  of  English,  and  has  been  in  successful  operation  since. 
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It  is  a literary  organization  of  limited  membership,  designed  to 
afford  opportunity  to  those  specially  interested  in  the  study  and 
production  of  literature,  for  more  thorough  investigation  of  stand- 
ard works,  and  more  thorough  culture  of  natural  tastes  and  quali- 
ties. 

It  is  organized  on  the  club  basis,  and  thus  frees  itself  from 
formality,  and  secures  to  its  members  the  utmost  liberty  consistent 
with  dignity  and  order.  It  meets  semi-monthly.  Its  sessions  are 
two  hours  in  length. 

VIII.  Department  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation 

PROFESSOR  RUSSELL. 

MR.  KENWORTHY. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  arranged  to  give  a prac- 
tical knowledge  of  history,  literary  forms  and  thought  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  to  train  students  in  correct 
methods  of  Bible  study  and  interpretation.  The  courses 
will  require  as  high  intellectual  attainments  for  their  suc- 
cessful pursuit,  and  are  intended  to  give  as  effective  mental 
discipline,  as  corresponding  courses  in  other  lines  of  study. 
Yet  their  primary  purpose  will  be  to  teach  an  intelligent, 
Christian  attitude  to  the  problems  and  duties  of  life,  and  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  Christian  character. 

A Two- Years'  Course. 

Courses  1-9,  20  are  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
have  not  sufficient  preparation  to  enter  the  more  advanced  regular 
college  classes.  Young  men  and  young  women  who  can  do  the 
work  with  profit  will  be  admitted  to  these  courses,  regardless  of  the 
usual  college  entrance  requirements.  Together  with  allied  subjects 
they  provide  a two-years’  course  of  training  for  prospective  workers 
in  religious  lines,  who  are  unable  to  pursue  regular  college  courses. 

Graduate  Courses. 

The  number  of  students  desiring  graduate'  Biblical  work  in 
a Friends’  institution  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  de- 
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partment  has  made  provision  to  satisfy  the  demand.  Opportunity 
for  advanced  work  in  the  subjects  indicated  below  is  offered  to 
graduate  students  in  connection  with  Courses  13,  17,  18,  20. 

1.  Church  History. 

2.  Old  Testament  Theology. 

3.  Biblical  Literature. 

4.  New  Testament  Theology. 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Bible. 

A study  of  the  date,  authorship,  purpose  and  history  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  a preparation  for  careful 
and  constructive  study  of  the  various  parts.  Fall  term,  10:50  a.  m. 
Mr.  Kenworthy. 

2.  The  Hebrew  Prophets. 

Studies  in  the  times,  character,  messages  and  writings  of  some 
of  the  Old  Testament  Prophets.  For  1908-9  the  work  will  be  in 
the  Minor  Prophets,  with  special  attention  paid  to  methods  of  study. 
Winter  term,  10  a.  m.  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

3.  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  occasion,  purpose,  contents  and  teaching  of  the  Epistle 
and  its  relation  to  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Spring  term,  11 :40 
a.  m.,  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

4.  Ancient  Oriental  History. 

This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  Courses  5 and  6. 
It  covers  the  rise  and  development  of  the  empires  in  the  Nile  and 
Tigro-Euphrates  valleys,  with  special  reference  to  the  history  of 
Palestine.  Fall  term,  11 :40  a.  m.  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

5.  6.  Hebrew  People. 

These  courses  cover  in  successive  steps  the  history  of  the  He- 
brew monarchies,  from  the  abortive  attempts  at  kingship  under 
the  Judges  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  and 
the  history  of  the  Jews  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  They 
embrace  a study  of  the  important  phases  of  the  social,  political  and 
religious  life  of  the  Hebrews,  and  some  notice  of  the  contemporary 
history  of  the  surrounding  nations.  Winter  and  Spring  terms,  8 
a.  m.  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

7.  The  Life  of  Paul. 

A study  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  great  missionary  apostle, 
in  relation  to  the  Graeco-Roman  world  in  the  first  century  A.  D., 
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and  the  rise,  spread  and  development  of  the  Christian  Church.  Fall 
term,  9:10  a.  m.  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

8.  The  General  Epistles. 

A study  of  the  epistles  James,  Peter,  John  and  Jude.  Winter 
term,  11 :40  a.  m.  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

9.  Genesis. 

A study  of  the  composition,  literary  character,  contents  and 
religious  teaching  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  Spring  term,  10  a.  m. 
Mr.  Kenworthy. 

10.  New  Testament  Times. 

The  political  and  religious  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  Macca- 
bean  Age  to  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  Matthews’  History  of  New 
Testament  Times  in  Palestine  will  be  made  the  basis  of  the  work. 
The  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Jesus.  Fall  term,  10  a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

11.  12.  The  Life  of  Jesus. 

These  courses  aim  to  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  in  the  order  of  their  development,  and  a 
practical  conception  of  Christianity  as  revealed  in  them.  Stevens’ 
and  Burton’s  Harmony  of  the  Gospel  and  Burton’s  and  Matthevrs’ 
Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ  will  be  used  as  a basis 
for  the  work.  Winter  and  Spring  terms,  9:10  a.  m.  Professor 
Russell. 

13.  Biblical  Literature. 

A study  of  the  elements  and  characteristic  forms  of  the  Bibli- 
cal writings.  The  course  deals  mainly  with  the  Old  Testament,  and 
aims  to  enable  the  reader  of  the  English  Bible  to  appreciate  to  a 
larger  extent  the  literary  beauty  and  power  of  the  Hebrew  writings, 
and  so  to  realize  more  fully  their  spiritual  worth.  Fall  term,  10:50 
a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

Prerequisite : One  year  of  College  English  Literature. 

14.  The  Book  of  Isaiah. 

A study  of  the  historical  setting,  chronological  order,  literary 
form  and  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  of  this  book.  Winter 
term,  10:50  a.  m.  Given  alternately  with  Course  15.  (Not  given 
1908-09)  Professor  Russell. 
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15.  Job. 

A study  of  the  date,  authorship  and  purpose;  literary  form  and 
teaching  of  the  book.  Winter  term,  10:50  a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

16.  New  Testament  Literature. 

A study  of  the  authorship,  occasion,  purpose  and  contents  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  Spring  term,  10  a.  m.  Given 
alternately  with  Course  17.  Professor  Russell. 

17.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

The  authorship,  date,  intended  readers,  purpose,  contents  and 
teaching  of  the  Epistle.  Spring  term,  11 :40  a.  m.  (Not  given 
1908-09.)  Professor  Russell. 

18.  Church  History. 

A general  outline  of  the  religious  aspect  of  the  chief  events  of 
Christian  History,  especially  the  spread,  organization  and  doctrines 
of  the  Church.  Fall  term,  8 a.  m.  Professor  Russell. 

Prerequisite : Roman  and  Mediaeval  Elistory. 

19.  History  of  Friends. 

A study  of  the  condition  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  the  organi- 
zation and  fundamental  doctrines.  Spring  term,  10 :50  a.  m.  Pro- 
fessor Russell. 

20.  Old  Testament  Theology. 

The  course  will  be  a study  of  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  Old  Testament.  Winter  term,  11 :40  a.  m. 
Professor  Russell. 

Prerequisite:  Three  Old  Testament  Courses. 

21.  New  Testament  Greek. 

(For  description  of  this  course,  see  under  Department  of 
Greek.) 

22.  Methods  of  Religious  Work. 

A course  of  homiletics,  pastoral  work  and  church  work.  Two 
hours  a week.  Spring  term,  1 :45  p.  m.  Professor  Russell  and  Mr. 
Kenworthy. 
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IX.  Department  of  Public  Speaking 

PROF.  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD. 

The  work  in  Elocution  and  Oratory  embraces  class  in- 
struction in  Elocution,  Oratory,  Forensics  and  readings  from 
Shakespeare.  In  addition  to  this,  special  individual  drill  is 
given  in  preparation  for  public  exercises,  for  oratorical  con- 
tests, and  in  preparation  for  debates. 

Description  of  Courses. 

1.  Orations. 

Students  recite  selections  from  the  best  authors.  Study  of 
Webster’s  first  Bunker  Hill  speech,  and  eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jef- 
ferson, and  Grady’s  orations.  These  orations  are  analyzed,  and 
the  best  parts  are  committed  and  delivered.  Each  member  is  re- 
quired to  write  and  deliver  before  the  class  an  original  literary 
production.  Three  hours  each  week  (Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday),  9.10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

2.  Orthoepy. 

Organs  of  Speech.  English  Sounds,  Articulation,  Pronuncia- 
tion. Daily  readings  and  recitations.  Original  orations  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  Three  hours  each  week  (Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday),  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term, 

3.  Vocal  Expression  (a). 

Elements  of  Quality  and  Force.  Special  attention  given  to 
principles  of  action  as  applied  to  oratorical  selections.  Original 
oration  from  each  student.  Three  hours  (Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday),  10:50  a.  m.,  and  2:35  p.  m..  Fall  term.  (Fulton  and  True- 
blood’s  “Practical  Elocution”  and  “Standard  Selections.”) 

4.  Vocal  Expression  (5). 

Elements  of  Pitch  and  Time.  Daily  readings  and  recitations. 
Original  orations.  Studies  in  Riley  and  Kipling.  Three  hours  (Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday),  10:50  a.  m..  Winter  term.  (“Prac- 
tical Elocution”  and  “Standard  Selections.”) 

5.  Shakespeare  (a) 

Reading  and  Critical  Study  of  Shakespeare’s  Macbeth,  Tem- 
pest and  one  classical  play  from  the  modern  drama.  This  course 
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must  be  preceded  by  the  first  three  courses  or  their  equivalents. 
Three  hours  (Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday),  1:45  p.  m..  Winter 
term. 

6.  Shakespeare  (b) 

Study  of  Hamlet  and  King  Lear  or  Othello.  This  course  must 
be  preceded  by  the  first  three  courses  or  equivalents.  Three  hours 
(Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday),  1:45  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

7.  Debates. 

Any  student  will  be  admitted.  Debates  in  groups  of  four.  Each 
debater  will  submit  a brief  of  the  argument  presented.  Three  hours 
(Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday),  11:40  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

8.  Art  of  Debate. 

Two  hour  course.  Arguments  one  hour,  text-book  (Alden) 
one  hour.  (Tuesday  and  Thursday),  1:45  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

9.  Debates. 

Course  in  Arguments.  Three  hours  (Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday),  11:40  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

10.  Oratorical  Analysis. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  from  all  classes  who 
contemplate  entering  the  oratorical  contest  in  the  Fall  term  of  the 
following  year.  Method  of  writing  an  oration.  Analysis  of  master- 
piece orations.  Original  oration  required.  Two  hours  (Tuesday 
and  Thursday),  2:35  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

11.  Bible  Readings. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  make  a spe- 
cial study  of  oral  readings  from  the  Bible.  Applications  of  Quality, 
Force,  Pitch,  Time,  Emphasis,  Quantity  and  Rhythm  will  be  made 
to  selections  throughout  the  Bible,  with  the  effort  to  show  the  best 
method  of  reading  such  selections  before  public  assemblies.  (Tues- 
day and  Thursday),  8 a.  m..  Spring  term. 

Prizes. 

As  an  incentive  to  superior  excellence  in  the  work  of  this  de- 
partment, the  following  prizes  are  open  for  competition  to  mem- 
bers of  all  classes  of  the  college : 

1.  Prize  in  Oratory. 

This  prize,  given  by  Samuel  C.  Cowgill,  ’64,  is  fifty  dollars  and 
is  awarded  to  the  student  who  obtains  first  place  in  the  annual 
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Oratorical  College  Contest,  on  condition  that  he  shall  not  rank  be- 
low third  place  in  the  State  Oratorical  Contest. 

2.  Prize  in  Debate. 

Aman  Moore,  a former  student,  places  yearly  $100  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Department  of  Oratory  and  Debating,  to  divide  as  the 
department  desires. 

The  Oratorical  Association. 

The  Oratorical  Association  is  an  organization  composed  of  stu- 
dents from  each  of  the  college  classes.  Each  class  has  representa- 
tives in  the  primary  contest,  held  at  the  college  during  the  Fall 
term.  The  student  who  is  awarded  first  place  in  this  contest  repre- 
sents the  college  at  the  State  Oratorical  Contest  at  Indianapolis. 

X.  Department  of  Pure  Mathematics 

PROFESSOR  MENDENHALL. 

MR.  HADLEY. 

The  course  in  Mathematics  offers  wide  latitude  to  the 
student  who  wishes  to  prepare  to  teach  or  pursue  advanced 
work  in  Astronomy  or  Mathematical  Physics. 

The  courses  are  not  short  and  smattering,  but  are  more 
extended  and  are  designed  to  give  good  drill  and  thorough 
knowledge. 

Graduates  of  the  course  will  find  their  work  credited  at 
any  of  the  largest  universities  where  they  may  wish  to  pur- 
sue graduate  work  in  the  same  line. 

Courses  in  Mathematics. 

1.  Solid  Geometry. 

A study  of  propositions  concerning  lines  and  planes  in  space, 
polyhedrons,  cylinders,  cones  and  the  sphere,  with  numerous  orig- 
inal exercises.  Daily,  two  sections,  8 and  11 :40  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

2.  College  Algebra. 

(a)  A brief  review  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Algebra, 
such  as  factoring,  surds  and  imaginaries,  systems  of  quadratic  equa- 
tions, inequalities,  proportion  and  variation,  {h)  A further  study 
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which  will  include  progressions,  development  of  functions  in  series, 
logarithms,  theory  of  equations,  permutations  and  combinations, 
probability  and  determinants.  Credit  upon  this  term’s  Algebra  will 
not  be  given  for  work  done  in  high  schools,  except  upon  certificate 
showing  in  full  the  scope  which  has  been  covered  by  the  pupil  and 
his  grades  therein.  Dail}q  8 and  11 :40  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry. 

The  trigonometric  functions  of  an  angle,  and  the  equations  ex- 
pressing their  relations,  with  practice  in  proving  trigonometric  iden- 
tities. The  principles  are  applied  in  the  solution  of  triangles;  prob- 
lems are  selected,  partly  from  text-books,  partly  from  assigned  field 
work.  This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Course  1.  Daily,  two  sec- 
tions, 8 and  11 :40  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

4.  Analytic  Geometry. 

A study  of  the  geometric  equivalents  of  Algebraic  equations  of 
the  first  and  second  degrees,  containing  one,  two  or  three  unknown 
quantities,  with  a few  of  the  more  interesting  and  important  Higher 
Plane  Curves.  This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2 and 
3.  Daily,  10  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

5.  Analytic  Geometry. 

Course  5 is  a continuation  of  Course  4,  and  completes  the  dis- 
cussion of  conic  sections  and  the  related  surfaces  and  solids. 
Course  5 must  be  preceded  by  Courses  1,  2,  3 and  4.  Daily,  9:10 
a.  m.,  Fall  term. 

6.  Differential  Calculus. 

The  method  of  rates  is  used  to  introduce  the  subject.  The 
significance  of  the  derivative,  the  formation  of  successive  deriva- 
tives and  the  theory  of  maxima  and  minima  are  dwelt  on  with 
special  emphasis.  The  principles  of  Integral  Calculus  and  practice 
in  integration  are  also  given  attention.  Course  6 must  be  preceded 
by  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4 and  5.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

7.  Integral  Calculus. 

This  course  includes  a review  of  and  advanced  work  in  Dif- 
ferential Calculus,  the  theory  of  limits,  the  discussion  of  plane 
curves,  areas,  surfaces  and  solids.  Course  7 must  be  preceded  by 
Course  6.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m..  Spring  term,  also  Fall  term  this  year. 
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8.  Analytic  Mechanics. 

Force,  motion,  velocity,  acceleration,  friction,  work,  power  and 
energy  are  the  principal  subjects.  ' The  text  is  accompanied  by  a 
large  number  of  practical  problems.  Course  8 must  be  preceded 
by  Courses  6 and  7.  Daily,  9:10  a.  m.,  Winter  term, 

9.  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

This  is  the  first  of  three  courses  constituting  a year’s  work  in 
Astronomy.  The  text-book  -work  is  supplemented  by  essays  re- 
quiring investigation  by  the  student,  and  by  work  at  the  Observa- 
tory, Course  9 requires  Course  3 to  precede  it.  Daily,  8 a.  m., 
Fall  term. 

10.  Mathematical  Astronomy. 

This  course  leads  to  the  determination  of  latitude,  longitude  and 
time,  and  the  instrumental  work  and  computations  necessary  for 
correct  methods  and  results.  Instrumental  errors  are  obtained. 
Much  importance  is'  attached  to  the  work  at  the  Observatory. 
Course  10  must  be  preceded  by  Course  9.  8 a.  m..  Spring  term. 

11.  Theory  of  Equations. 

This  course  includes  the  elements  of  the  following:  Determi- 

nants, Complex  Number  System.  Roots  of  Unity,  Theory  of  Equa- 
tions. Course  11  must  be  preceded  by  Course  2.  Daily,  8 a.  m.. 
Winter  term. 

12  AND  13.  Insurance. 

An  elementary  discussion  of  the  theory  of  interest  and  life  con- 
tingencies. Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11 :40  a.  m..  Fall  and  Winter 
terms. 

14  AND  15.  Advanced  Calculus. 

This  course  must  be  preceded  by  Courses  6 and  7.  Daily, 
Winter  and  Spring  terms,  at  hours  to  be  arranged. 

16.  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics. 

Discussions  of  methods  in  mathematics  class  room,  with  refer- 
ences to  periodicals  and  criticisms  of  various  texts.  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday,  11 :40  a.  m..  Spring  term.  (Not  given  in  1909.) 
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XI.  Department  of  Civil  Engineering 

Professor  McNown. 

Professor  Hadley. 

Entrance  requirements  are  the  same  as  specified  on 
pages  23-25,  except  that  a student  offering  the  equivalent  of 
only  two  years  of  daily  recitations  in  either  Latin,  Greek  or 
German  may  graduate  by  making  two  additional  credits  in 
Applied  Mathematics,  i.  e.,  by  offering  for  graduation  forty 
credits,  eleven  of  which  shall  be  in  the  major  subject.  A 
student  offering  the  equivalent  of  only  one  year  of  Foreign 
Language  (preferably  German)  may  graduate  by  making 
four  additional  credits  in  Applied  Mathematics,  i,  e.,  by 
offering  for  graduation  forty-two  credits,  thirteen  of  which 
shall  be  in  the  major  subject.  The  prescribed  subjects  re- 
main the  same. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  a firm  foundation  for 
the  pursuit  of  the  most  advanced  technical  knowledge  or 
for  the  practice  of  civil  engineering. 

Both  class  room  and  field  work  are  very  thorough  and 
receive  full  credit  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Cor- 
nell University,  or  University  of  Chicago. 

The  equipment  of  surveying  instruments  consists  of 
a Gurley  transit,  Berger  & Son  transit,  with  solar  attach- 
ment; an  Admiralty  sextant;  Buff  & Berger  18-inch  hy- 
drographic level ; Ulmer  14-inch  level ; Gurley  plane  table  of 
original  design;  Steel  tapes,  chain,  stadia  rods,  and  all 
necessary  equipment  for  precise  topographic  and  railroad 
surveying. 

Most  of  the  equipment  is  new  and  of  the  kind  in  general 
engineering  use.  Other  equipment  is  added  as  the  number 
of  students  increases. 
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The  draughting  room  is  well  lighted,  and  is  fitted  with 
substantial  and  convenient  tables  for  the  use  of  those  taking 
the  courses — drawing  and  designing. 

Blue  printing  apparatus  is  used,  and  the  preparation  of 
tracings  and  blue  prints  is  a part  of  several  courses. 

It  is  expected  that  a certain  amount  of  apparatus  for  the 
testing  of  the  materials  used  in  engineering  will  be  installed 
for  use  in  1908-9. 

Courses  in  Civil  Engineering. 

1.  Drawing  and  Lettering. 

The  object  is  to  gain  accuracy  and  facility  in  the  use  of  the 
various  mechanical  drawing  instruments,  ability  to  do  plain  letter- 
ing of  the  kinds  used  in  mapping  and  engineering  drawing,  and  to 
learn  the  use  of  water  colors  in  shading.  Work  in  reproducing  en- 
gineering drawings  will  be  given  to  students  majoring  in  engineer- 
ing,— for  others  this  feature  may  be  varied.  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Friday,  2:35  p.  m..  Spring  term.  Freshman. 

2.  Descriptive  Geometry. 

Third  angle  projection.  Problems  relating  to  point  line  and 
plane.  Mainly  class-room  work.  Requires  Course  1 for  prepara- 
tion. Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  1 :45  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

3.  Descriptive  Geometry. 

Course  2 continued.  Intersections,  developments  and  revolu- 
tions. Mainly  drawing-room  work.  Requires  2.  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, Friday,  1 :45  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

4.  Elementary  Surveying. 

Field  and  class-room  work  on  the  use  and  adjustments  of  level 
and  transit.  Land  surveying,  government  surveys,  resurveys,  and 
an  introduction  to  the  transit  and  stadia,  and  plane  table  methods 
of  taking  topography.  Requires  Mathematics  3.  Daily,  2:35 
p.  m..  Fall  term. 

5.  Surveying  Computations  and  Mapping. 

Continuation  of  Course  4.  Computation  of  traverse  notes,  re- 
duction of  stadia  notes  and  plotting  of  same.  Requires  1 and  4. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  1 :45  p.  m..  Winter  term. 
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6.  Railroad  Surveying. 

Field  work  of  running  circular  and  transition  curves.  Profile 
leveling,  cross  sectioning  and  computation  of  earthwork.  Running 
of  a short  section  of  line  with  plans  and  estimates  on  same. 
Switches  and  frogs.  Requires  4.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

7.  Railroad  Construction. 

Methods  and  costs  of  handling  earthwork,  economic  lead,  mass 
diagram,  overhaul,  tunneling,  structures,  and  track.  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  (3  hours),  10:50  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

8.  Railroad  Location  and  Economics. 

Field  practice  of  railway  location  and  an  introduction  to  rail- 
way economics.  Texts,  Beahan’s  Field  Practice  and  Webb’s  Rail- 
road Economics.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10:50  a.  m..  Winter 
term. 

9.  Mechanics. 

Statics  and  dynamics  with  practical  problems.  Requires  Mathe- 
matics 7.  (See  Mathematics  Department.) 

10.  Mechanics  of  Materials. 

Elementary  Stresses,  Torsion,  Flexure  Columns,  and  elements 
of  structural  detailing.  Requires  9.  Church’s  Mechanics  and  Cam- 
bria Steel  Hand  Book.  (Not  given  in  1908-9.) 

11.  Mechanics  of  Fluids. 

Hydrostatics,  steady  flow  through  pipes,  orifices,  and  open 
channels,  impulse  and  resistance  of  fluids.  Requires  10.  Church’s 
Mechanics.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10:50  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

, 12.  Structural  Engineering. 

Stresses  in  roof  and  bridge  trusses.  Requires  10.  Merriman 
and  Jacoby’s  Roofs  and  Bridges,  I and  II.  Daily,  10  a.  m.,  Fall 
term. 

13.  Structural  Engineering. 

Continuation  of  12.  Designs  of  a truss  and  girder.  Daily,  10 
a.  m..  Winter  term. 

14.  Masonry  Construction. 

Theory  design  of  masonry  structures  and  foundations.  Baker’s 
Masonry  Construction.  Requires  10.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10 
a.  m.,  Spring  term. 
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15.  Materials  of  Construction. 

Physical  properties  of  structural  materials,  including  timber, 
iron,  steel,  cement.  Methods  of  testing.  A series  of  laboratory 
experiments  will  be  conducted  in  connection  with  class-room  work. 
Requires  10.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10:50  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

16.  Reinforced  Concrete  Construction. 

Theory  of  reinforced  concrete  and  types  of  structures.  Tur- 
neaure  & Maurer’s  Principles  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Construction. 
Requires  10.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

17.  General  Sanitation. 

A study  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease  and  the  relation  of  pure 
air,  food  and  water  to  public  health  and  epidemic  diseases.  Theory 
and  practice  of  heating,  lighting  and  ventilating.  Lectures  and  as- 
signed reading.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1 :45  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

18.  Municipal  Engineering. 

Elements  of  design  and  construction  of  water  supply  systems, 
sewerage  systems  and  sewage  disposal.  Construction  and  clean- 
ing of  streets.  Merriman’s  Elements  of  Sanitary  Engineering  and 

assigned  readings.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  (3  hours),  10:50 

a.  m..  Winter  term. 

19.  Specifications  and  Contracts. 

A synopsis  of  the  law  of  contracts  as  applied  to  engineering 
construction,  study  of  typical  contracts  and  specifications.  Reparian 
rights,  boundary  lines,  surveys,  descriptions,  etc.  Johnson’s  Speci- 
fications and  Contracts  as  text,  and  Wait’s  Law  of  Operation  in 
Engineering  Construction  as  reference.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  10:50 
a.  m..  Spring  term. 

Electives. 

Students  majoring  in  engineering  should  elect  the  following 
subjects:  Physics — 4,  5,  6,  also  7,  8 and  9.  Chemistry — 1,  2 and  3. 
Political  Economy — 14,  Economic  Theory.  Geology — 1 and  2. 
Astronomy  (Mathematics  9 and  10). 
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XII.  Department  of  Physics 

PROFESSOR  MORRISON. 

The  courses  in  Physics  are  primarily  designed  as  culture 
courses,  but  as  far  as  possible  the  practical  applications  of 
Physics  in  its  relations  to  every  day  life  and  to  engineering 
courses  are  considered.  The  work  is  designed  to  fit  one 
for  student  work  in  the  best  universities  and  to  lay  a good 
foundation  for  mechanical  and  technical  schools. 

The  subject  of  Physics  leads  naturally  into  the  various 
technical  and  engineering  courses.  To  enable  students  from 
this  department  to  more  readily  adapt  themselves  to  me- 
chanical, civil  and  electrical  engineering  work,  a course  in 
shop  work  is  offered.  This  course  is  entirely  elective,  and 
may  or  may  not  be  taken  by  students  who  major  in  Physics. 
One  term  of  this  course  may  count  as  major  work  to  a stu- 
dent majoring  in  Physics. 

Courses  in  Physics. 

1,  2,  3.  General  Physics. 

A general  course  in  Physics,  including  lectures  and  text  work. 
Open  to  all  college  students.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  8 
a.  m..  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

4,  5,  6.  General  Experimental  Physics. 

This  is  a laboratory  course,  intended  to  accompany  Courses  1, 
2‘  and  3.  Sabine’s  Physical  Measurements  is  the  manual  in  this 
course.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  8 a.  m..  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring 
terms. 

7.  Mechanics. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  That  part  of  Millikan’s  Me- 
chanics, Molecular  Physics  and  Heat  pertaining  to  mechanics,  forms 
the  basis  of  this  course.  Daily,  10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

8.  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat. 

This  is  a continuation  of  Course  7.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  Daily,  10  a.  m..  Winter  term. 
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9.  Electricity. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  electrical  measurements.  Such 
experiments  as  the  following  are  taken  up : Determination  of  the 

Magnetic  Field  Strength  by  the  Magnetometer;  Measurement  of 
the  Electric  Current  by  the  Silver,  Copper  and  Hydrogen  Volt- 
ameters; Measurement  of  Potential  Difference  by  the  Calorimetric 
Method ; Measurement  of  Resistance  by  the  Fall  of  Potential  Meth- 
od; Temperature  Coefficient  of  Resistance  of  Copper;  Measurement 
of  the  Specific  Resistance  of  Copper,  Iron  and  Aluminum,  etc. 
Daily,  10  a.  m..  Spring  term. 

10.  Electricity. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  This  course  is  a continuation 
of  Course  9.  The  following  experiments  are  taken  up : “Figure 

of  Merit”  of  a Galvanometer;  Determination  of  the  Capacity  of  a 
Condenser;  Comparison  of  Capacities;  Electro-motive  Force  of  a 
Cell;  The  Earth’s  Horizontal  and  Vertical  Components  by  means 
of  the  Earth  Inductor;  The  Distribution  of  Magnetism  in  a Mag- 
net; Plotting  of  Dynamo  Curves,  etc.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

11.  Light. 

This  course  includes  lectures,  text  work,  and  laboratory  work. 
The  following  subjects  are  taken  up:  Limit  of  Resolution;  The 

Double  Slit;  The  Fresnel  Mirrors  and  Bi-Prisms;  The  Prism  Spec- 
trometer; Diffraction  Gratings;  Interferometer;  Polarized  Light, 
etc.  Daily,  10 :50  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

12.  Physical  Chemistry. 

This  is  largely  a laboratory  course,  but  the  work  is  accom- 
panied by  lectures  and  text  work.  Ostwald’s  Physico-Chemical 
Measurements  is  the  manual  used.  The  following  suggests  the  line 
of  work  taken  up : Density  of  Liquids  by  the  Pyknometer  method, 

and  the  Mohr-Westphal  Balance;  Vapor  Density  by  the  Dumas’  and 
the  Victor  Meyer’s  Methods;  Molecular  Weights  by  the  Freezing 
Point  and  the  Boiling  Point  Methods;  Conductivity  of  Solutions; 
Determination  of  Cell  Constants;  Specific  Rotation  of  Cane  Sugar, 
etc.  This  course  alternates  with  Course  13.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m.. 
Spring  term. 

13.  Steam  Engineering. 

Lectures  on  the  Modern  Steam  Engine,  Boilers,  Condensers, 
and  Pumps,  followed  by  methods  of  testing  and  operating  engines. 
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This  course  alternates  with  Course  12,  and  will  not  be  given  during 
1909.  Daily,  10:50  a.  m.,  Spring  term. 

14,  15,  16.  Physical  Manipulation  and  Shop  Work. 

1.  Shop  Work — Including  filing,  drilling,  soldering,  and  pol- 
ishing metals ; elementary  lathe  work,  and  screw  cutting  and  gen- 
eral wood  and  iron  working  processes. 

2.  Glass  Work — Including  cutting,  drilling  and  polishing  of 
glass ; and  elementary  glass  blowing. 

3.  Chemical  Processes — Including  methods  of  silvering  on 
glass,  cleaning  and  distillation  of  mercury,  and  preparation  of  wax, 
glues  and  cement  which  will  be  useful  in  experimental  work. 

In  the  construction  work  of  these  courses  the  student  is  in- 
structed in  the  methods  of  making  the  working  drawings  and  blue 
prints  for  the  various  pieces  constructed.  As  soon  as  a student 
shows  sufficient  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  he  is  allowed  to  take  up 
the  construction  of  a cabinet  piece,  dynamo  or  engine. 

Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

Note. — Courses  14,  15  and  16  may  be  made  2,  3 or  4 hour 
courses,  but  each  member  of  the  class  must  be  able  to  meet  with 
the  class  at  1 :45  p.  m.  certain  days  for  instruction  in  the  work. 

Students  who  are  majoring  in  Physics  may  elect  the  following 
courses : Hydraulics  and  Mechanics,  under  the  Department  of 

Civil  Engineering;  and  Physical  Chemistry,  under  the  Department 
of  Chemistry. 


XIII.  Department  of  Chemistry 

DR.  HOLMES. 

MR.  GUYER. 

MR.  FAUQUHER. 

A three  years’  course  is  ofifered  and  additional  advanced 
courses  leading  to  a Master’s  degree.  Opportunity  will  be 
given  for  independent  research  when  the  student  is  sufficient- 
ly trained  in  routine  work.  Extra  work  may  be  taken  in 
Commercial  Analysis  and  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Second  and  third  year  men  are  urged  to  present  papers 
before  the  Science  Club  and  are  given  access  to  a growing 
chemical  library.  The  purchase  of  new  books  by  the  col- 
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lege,  by  the  Morrisson-Reeves  Library,  and  the  loan  of 
several  valuable  works  by  friends  of  the  department  have 
given  splendid  opportunities  for  general  reading.  A few  of 
the  best  chemical  journals  are  also  on  file. 

During  the  past  year  much  valuable  apparatus  has  been 
secured  for  advanced  Quantitative  Analysis  and  Organic 
Preparations.  The  building  is  being  renovated  and  soon  all 
the  waste  room  will  be  utilized. 

Courses  in  Chemistry. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  General  Chemistry. 

This  course  for  beginners  in  Chemistry,  comprises  three  lec- 
tures and  two  afternoons’  laboratory  work  per  week.  A careful 
study  is  given  the  non-metallic  elements  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Chemistry.  High  school  graduates  who  have  had  a year 
of  Chemistry  are  required  to  take  this  course  of  lectures  as  a re- 
view but  may  omit  the  laboratory  exercises  until  Course  2 is  begun. 
Fall  term,  10 :50  a.  m. 

2.  General  Chemistry. 

Follows  Course  1 and  requires  the  same  amount  of  time.  The 
work  is  more  advanced  and  takes  up  the  study  of  metals.  Winter 
term,  10 :50  a.  m. 

3.  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis. 

The  work  of  1 and  2 is  continued  and  preparation  made  for 
Qualitative  Analysis.  Practice  is  given  in  the  less  difficult  an- 
alyses. Same  time  as  in  previous  courses.  Spring  term,  10:50 
a.  m. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

4.  Advanced  Inorganic. 

Three  lectures  per  week.  Lectures  on  Advanced  Inorganic  and 
Qualitative  Analysis.  Fall  term,  11 :40  a.  m. 

5.  Industrial  Chemistry. 

For  all  students  who  have  had  first  year  Chemistry.  Three 
lectures  per  week.  Treats  of  the  great  chemical  industries  of  the 
world,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  sulphuric  acid,  fer- 
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tilizers,  dyes,  cements,  paper,  explosives,  paints,  etc.  The  most  re- 
cent literature  is  used  to  keep  the  course  up  to  date.  11 :40  a.  m.. 
Winter  term, 

6.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

For  students  who  have  completed  Courses  1,  2 and  3.  Two 
afternoons’  laboratory  work  per  week.  The  theories  of  Qualitative 
Analysis  are  discussed  in  Course  4,  so  these  two  should  be  taken 
together.  Practice  is  given  in  the  determination  of  metals  and 
acids  and  the  analysis  of  minerals.  Fall  term. 

7.  Inorganic  Preparations. 

Two  afternoons’  laboratory  work  per  week.  Winter  term, 

8.  Elements  of  Quantitative  Analysis. 

This  course  is  supplemented  by  frequent  informal  lectures  in 
the  laboratory.  A preliminary  training  for  the  advanced  work  of 
Course  13  and  includes  simple  exercises  in  Volumetric  and  Gravi- 
metric Analysis.  Two  afternoons  in  the  laboratory  per  week. 
Spring  term. 

9.  Physical  Chemistry. 

Three  lectures  per  week.  The  subject  of  solution,  electro- 
chemistry, the  ionic  theory,  and  such  general  principles  as  time 
permits  will  be  discussed.  Spring  term,  11 :40  a.  m. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

10.  11,  12.  Organic  Chemistry. 

This  course  of  lectures  extends  over  the  entire  year.  Three 
hours  per  week,  9:10  a.  m. 

13,  14a.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Two  afternoons  per  week  in  the  laboratory  during  the  Fall  and 
part  of  the  Winter  term.  More  difficult  analysis  and  greater  ac- 
curacy required  than  in  Course  8. 

14&,  15.  Organic  Preparations. 

Two  afternoons  per  week  laboratory  work  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Winter  term  and  all  of  the  Spring  term.  Follows  the 
plan  of  Remsen’s  Organic  Chemistry. 
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Courses  in  Household  Economics. 

MISS  MARSHALL. 

1.  The  House. 

Its  plan,  conveniences,  decoration,  furnishing,  plumbing,  etc. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

2.  Foods. 

Their  classification,  selection  for  various  ages  and  occupations, 
digestion  and  assimilation.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10  a.  m.. 
Winter  term. 

3.  Molds,  Yeast  and  Bacteria. 

A discussion  of  molds,  yeasts  and  bacteria,  with  home  nursing, 
emergency  cases,  etc.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10  a.  m., 
Spring  term. 

XIV.  Department  of  Geology 

PROFESSOR  HOLE. 

\ 

Description  of  Courses. 

1.  General  Geology. 

A brief,  general  view  of  the  whole  field  of  geology.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  course  to  furnish  an  acquaintance  with  the  general 
facts  concerning  the  history  of  the  earth,  and  the  methods  by  which 
its  history  is  known.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  3 :25  p.  m.. 
Fall  term;  repeated  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  8 a.  m..  Spring 
term. 

2.  Elementary  Mineralogy. 

Study  of  the  common  rocks  and  rock-forming  minerals.  Each 
student  collects  and  classifies  not  less  than  seventy-five  rock  speci- 
mens. Tuesday  and  Thursday,  3 :25  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

3.  Physiography. 

The  origin  of  the  geographic  features  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
and  the  different  stages  in  their  development.  This  course  includes 
a study  of  numerous  topographic  maps,  with  drawing  of  profiles 
and  sections.  Daily,  3 :25  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

4.  Dynamic  Geology. 

A study  of  the  forces  and  agents  producing  changes  on  the 
earth.  This  course  includes  a study  of  (1)  such  phases  of  the 
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work  of  agents  active  in  physiographic  processes  as  are  not  included 
in  the  work  of  Course  3;  (2)  volcanoes;  (3)  earthquakes;  (4) 
diastrophic  movements;  and  (5)  mountain-forming  movements. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  3:25  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

5.  Structural  and  Metamorphic  Geology. 

A study  of  (1)  the  structural  features  of  rocks,  and  (2)  the 
processes  and  agents  of  metamorphism.  Prerequisite,  Geology, 
Course  2.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  10  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

6.  Historical  Geology. 

The  physical  changes  through  which  the  earth  has  passed,  with 
especial  attention  to  the  history  of  the  continent  of  North  America. 
Prerequisite,  Geology,  Course  5.  Daily,  10  a.  m..  Winter  term. 

7.  Determinative  Mineralogy  and  Blowpipe  Analysis. 

A study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  principal  groups  of  min- 
erals as  shown  by  blowpipe  and  simple  chemical  tests.  Prerequi- 
sites, Geology,  Course  2,  and  at  least  one  term’s  work  in  Inorganic 
Chemistry.  Daily,  10  a.  m.  and  10:50  a.  m.  (Laboratory  Work), 
Spring  term. 

8.  Economic  Geology. 

A study  of  the  principal  metallic  and  non-metallic  minerals  of 
the  United  States,  the  methods  of  obtaining  them,  location  and 
uses.  It  is  desirable  that  this  course  be  preceded  by  Geology, 
Courses  2 and  6.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

9.  Paleontology. 

Chiefly  laboratory  work  with  invertebrate  forms.  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  1 :45  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

10.  Historical  Geology. 

A continuation  of  the  work  of  Course  9,  with  a study  of  the 
order  of  succession  of  forms  of  life  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 
Prerequisites,  Geology,  Courses  6 and  9,  or  their  equivalents.  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  Friday,  1 :45  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

11.  Field  Course. 

Maps  and  sections  of  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  will  be 
made ; descriptions,  and,  as.  far  as  possible,  explanations  of  phenom- 
ena observed,  will  be  required.  Prerequisites,  Geology,  Courses  2 
and  6.  It  is  also  desirable  that  this  course  shall  be  preceded  by 
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Land  Surveying  (Civil  Engineering,  Department  of  Civil  En- 
gineering). Daily,  3:25  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

According  to  needs  of  students,  the  time  devoted  to  this  course 
may  vary  from  that  named  above,  becoming  either  a fractional  or  a 
double  course,  and  varying,  therefore,  in  amount  of  credit  given 
according  to  amount  of  work  done. 

12.  Field  Course. 

Advanced  work  outside  the  vicinity  of  Richmond.  The  field 
for  1907  was  in  the  San  Juan  mountains,  of  southwestern  Colorado. 
For  approximately  eight  weeks  of  field  work  and  satisfactory  writ- 
ten report  of  work  done,  three  college  credits  are  allowed. 

Allied  Courses:  Students  whose  major  is  Geology,  or 

Geology  and  some  other  science,  will  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  take  the  following  courses  in  other  departments: 
Biology,  1,  2,  3 and  6;  Physics,  first  year  courses;  Ghem- 
istry,  first  year  courses ; Mathematics,  9,  Land  Survey- 
ing, and  their  prerequisites. 

Note. — Courses  in  Geology,  numbered  from  4 to  12  inclusive, 
are  not  all  ordinarily  given  in  any  one  year ; students  wishing  to 
take  the  work  of  these  courses  are  requested,  therefore,  to  consult 
the  head  of  the  department  before  completing  their  classification. 

XV.  Department  of  Biology 

PROFESSOR  DENNIS. 

Candidates  for  a degree  in  Biology  are  required  to 
pursue  Botanical  and  Zoological  studies  for  not  less  than 
three  years.  An  option  for  more  than  this  minimum  re- 
quirement has  been  accepted  by  a majority  of  the  students 
who  have  taken  this  course. 

Courses  in  Biology. 

1.  Trees. 

A study  in  life  relations.  Twenty-four  lectures  will  be  given 
with  field  work  and  prescribed  reading.  The  lessons  will  consider 
the  influence  of  light,  heat,  moisture,  soil  both  as  to  its  chemical 
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and  physical  properties,  etc.,  on  plants.  Seed  scattering,  Pollena- 
tion,  Plant  Societies,  Zonal  Distribution,  Geographical  Distribution, 
and  Plant  Breeding  will  also  be  considered.  Open  to  all  students. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  1:45  a.  m..  Fall  term. 

2.  Trees. 

A systematic  study.  One  hundred  trees  will  be  classified;  and 
as  many  fall  flowering  plants  as  time  will  permit.  Such  a familiar- 
ity may  be  had  as  will  enable  students  to  recognize  all  our  native 
trees  by  their  leaves,  bark,  seeds,  bud  and  general  appearance  in 
the  distance.  Open  to  all  students.  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  1 :45  p.  m..  Fall  term.  Courses  1 and  2 may  be  taken 
separately  as  fractional  courses  or  together  as  one  course. 

3.  Plant  Histology. 

This  course  aims  to  give  training  in  the  use  of  the  microscope, 
together  with  the  simpler  methods  of  preparing  and  staining  sec- 
tions of  tissues.  The  tissues  are  studied  with  special  reference  to 
their  physiology.  A study  is  also  made  of  the  simpler  forms  of 
plant  life  with  special  reference  to  the  plant  cell.  Stevens’  Plant 
Histology  is  the  text  used.  Open  to  all  students.  Daily,  1 :45  p.  m.. 
Winter  term. 

4.  Birds. 

A study  in  adaptations.  Field  studies,  lectures  and  supplemen- 
tary prescribed  reading.  Protective  and  aggressive  coloration,  sex- 
ual dimorphism,  mimicry.  The  nesting  and  food  gathering  habits 
of  birds,  their  migrations,  their  uses,  their  adaptations  to  flight  and 
chief  points  in  their  structures,  etc.,  will  be  studied.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  1 :45  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

5.  Birds. 

Field  and  laboratory  classification  of  birds.  About  150  birds 
will  be  studied  in  the  field,  and  an  indefinite  number  from  museum 
specimens.  Chapman’s  Handbook  is  the  text  used.  Open  to  all 
students.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  1 :45  p.  m..  Spring 
term.  Courses  4 and  5 may  be  taken  separately  as  fractional  courses 
or  together  as  one  course. 

6.  Animal  Histology,  with  Histological  Methods. 

Shaffer’s  Essentials  of  Histology  and  Lee’s  Microtomist’s  Vade- 
mecum  are  the  texts.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  Course  2. 
Daily,  1 :45  p.  m..  Fall  term. 
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7.  Osteology. 

A Morphological  Study.  The  skeletons  of  twenty-five  species 
of  vertebrates,  furnish  abundant  material  for  this  work.  Skeletons 
of  sheep,  cat,  fox,  rabbit,  bat,  frog  and  opossum  have  been  prepared 
by  students  of  this  course.  Fowler’s  Mammalian  Osteology.  Open 
to  all  students.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  1 :45  p.  m.,  Winter 
term. 

8.  Evolution. 

Lectures  and  supplementary  reading.  Either  Darwin’s  Origin 
of  Species  or  Jordan  and  Kellogg’s  Evolution  and  Animal  Life  pre- 
scribed. The  library  has  all  the  leading  works  on  the  subject. 
Courses  7 and  8 may  be  taken  separately  as  fractional  courses  or 
together  as  one. 

9.  Embryology. 

Segmentation  has  been  studied  in  the  eggs  of  frogs  and  fish 
and  organic  development  in  the  eggs  of  chick  and  turtle.  Text, 
Foster  and  Balfour,  with  Hertwig  and  Minot  for  reference.  Daily, 

1 :45  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

10.  Cytology. 

Cytology  has  been  studied  in  the  roots  of  onion  and  trades- 
cantia,  in  the  early  segmentation  of  ascaris,  and  in  the  pollen, 
mother  cells  and  embryo  sacs  of  plants,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
histological  and  embryological  work,  which  has  included  the  seg- 
mentation stages  of  Sea  Urchins  and  Crepidula.  Text,  Wilson’s 
Cell  in  its  Variations  and  Inheritance.  Open  to  students  who  have 
had  all  previous  courses.  Daily,  2 :35  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

11.  Neurology. 

In  this  term’s  work  the  sheep’s  brain  is  first  carefully  studied 
after  Wilder  and  is  then  compared  with  every  available  sort  of 
brain.  This  is  followed  by  a study  of  Golgi  and  other  preparations 
for  minute  structure.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  all  previous 
courses.  Daily,  2 :35  p.  m..  Winter  term. 

12.  Special  Studies. 

The  following  special  studies  have  been  made  and  acceptable 
theses  presented  in  most  of  them:  The  Butterflies  of  Wayne  Coun- ^ 
ty;  the  Descent  of  Pollen  Tube;  the  Adaptation  of  the  Water  Cress; 
the  Mosses  of  the  Vicinity  of  Richmond;  Spore  Formation  in  the 
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Algae;  Microscopic  Sections  of  Native  Woods;  the  Development  of 
Feathers;  the  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Pituitary  Body. 
Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  all  previous  courses.  Daily, 
2:35  p.  m.,  Spring  term. 

13.  Photomicrography. 

The  opportunity  is  offered  any  student  who  has  had  two  full 
years  of  biological  study  to  take  a course  in  Photomicrography,  lan- 
tern slide  making  and  projections.  7:10  p.  m.,  two  nights  a week. 

14.  Bacteriology. 

A Laboratory  Course.  Careful  instruction  is  given  in  the  meth- 
ods of  preparing  culture  media  and  cultivating  bacteria.  Detailed 
work  is  required  in  isolating  and  determining  bacteria  from  water, 
milk,  etc.  Heineman’s  Laboratory  Guide  Book  with  supplementary 
reading.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  Winter  term. 

15.  Biology  and  Disease. 

A Lecture  Course,  with  supplementary  reading.  Consumption, 
typhoid  fever,  cholera,  anthrax,  diphtheria,  and  other  diseases 
caused  by  bacteria,  also  yellow  fever,  malana  elephantiasis,  and 
other  diseases  caused  by  protozoa  will  be  considered.  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  2 :35  p.  m..  Winter  term.  14  and  15  may  be  taken 
separately  as  fractional  courses  or  together  as  one  course, 

XVI.  Department  of  Physical  Culture 

PROFESSOR  E.  P.  TRUER LOOD. 

MR.  VAIL 
MISS  MARSHALL. 

For  the  physical  training  and  development  of  students 
there  is  provided  a gymnasium  well  equipped  with  modern 
apparatus.  In  this  building  a systematic  course  of  training 
is  pursued,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  train  the  student  so  that 
every  part  of  his  physical  being  may  be  well  developed. 

For  outdoor  athletics,  Reid  Field  furnishes  ample  room 
for  football,  baseball,  track  and  field  athletics.  At  other 
places  on  the  campus  are  tennis  courts,  outdoor  basketball 
and  field  hockey. 
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Before  entering  any  of  the  prescribed  courses  in  phys- 
ical training  each  student  is  required  to  undergo  a physical 
examination  to  determine  the  condition  of  his  health. 
Physical  measurements  are  taken  and  no  student  will  be 
allowed  to  engage  in  excessive  athletic  exercises  or  to  at- 
tempt anything  which  in  his  individual  case  is  likely  to  be 
attended  with  risk. 

No  form  of  athletic  exercise  will  be  given  credit  that 
is  not  at  all  times  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor. 

For  1908-1909  the  following  courses  are  offered: 

/ 

Courses  for  Men. 

1.  Football. 

Football  ten  weeks,  gymnasium  work  three  weeks.  Daily,  3 :30 
'to  5:30  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

2.  Gymnasium. 

Free  gymnastics,  running,  dumb-bells,  mat  work,  horse,  hori- 
zontal bar,  parallel  bars,  basketball.  Daily,  4:30  to  6 p.  m..  Winter 
term. 

3.  Track. 

Track  and  field  athletics.  Daily,  4:30  to  6 p.  m..  Spring  term. 
Courses  for  Women. 

4.  Floor  Work. 

Marching,  drills,  exercises  under  Swedish  system,  basketball. 
Daily,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  3 :30  p.  m..  Fall  term. 

5.  Apparatus. 

Jumping,  climbing,  work  on  Swedish  bars,  basketball.  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  3 :30  to  4 :30  p.  m.,  Winter  term. 

6.  Light  Gymnastics. 

Dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs,  wands,  outdoor  basketball,  field 
hockey.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  3:30  p.  m..  Spring  term. 

Other  classes  will  be  formed  at  the  convenience  of  students  to 
avoid  conflicts. 
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XVII.  Department  of  Music 

MISS  FRANCISCO,  PIANO  AND  HARMONY. 

MISS  EDWARDS,  VOICE. 

MISS  KIRK,  PIANO  AND  THEORY. 

MISS  HECKER,  VIOLIN. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  Department  of  Music  to  meet  the 
needs  of  three  classes  of  students: 

I.  College  students  who  desire  to  broaden  their  course 
by  taking  some  form  of  music  as  an  additional  study. 

II.  Special  students  who  may  take  work  in  the  De- 
partment although  not  otherwise  registered  in  the  college. 

For  these  two  classes  the  work  will  be  arranged  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  individual. 

III.  Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  in 
music.  For  the  diploma  in  Piano,  the  following  work  is  re- 
quired: (a)  The  Piano  Course;  (&)  Academic  Work;  (c) 

Harmony;  (d)  Commencement  Recital. 

a.  Piano  Course. 

PREPARATORY. 

First  Year.  National  Graded  Course,  Book  I,  or  some  other 
standard  book  of  same  grade;  standard  studies,  such  as  Biehl,  or 
Kiihner,  Book  I ; Easy  Sonatinas  and  pieces. 

Second  Year.  Scales  and  Technical  Exercises.  Kuhner  II  and 
III;  Czerny,  Op.  299,  Book  I;  Bach’s  Little  Preludes;  Modern 
Sonatinas;  Easy  Sonatas  by  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 

College  Course. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Scharwenka  Technic,  Book  I;  Bach’s  Two-Voiced  Inventions; 
Standard  studies,  such  as  Kuhner,  IV  and  V and  Czerny,  Op.  299, 
Books  II  and  III;  more  difficult  Sonatas  by  classical  writers. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Scharwenka  Technic,  Book  II;  Bach’s  Three-Voiced  Inven- 
tions; Cramer  Studies  or  Czerny,  Op.  740;  Concertos. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

Scharwenka  Technic,  Book  II;  Bach’s  Suites;  dementi’s 
Gradus  ad  Parnassus ; Difficult  Sonatas. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Bach’s  Preludes  and  Fugues;  Chopin  Etudes;  Kullak’s  Oc- 
taves; Concertos. 

Pieces  from  the  best  classical  and  modern  composers  will  be 
used  in  each  grade.  This  outline  is  intended  to  show  in  a general 
way  the  character  of  each  year’s  work.  Equivalents  are  liberally 
used  to  suit  the  individual  cases.  In  order  to  finish  the  required 
work  of  any  year,  the  student  should  have  two  lessons  a week 
and  a minimum  of  three  hours  of  daily  practice. 

b.  Academic  Work. 

For  admission  to  the  Collegiate  Music  Course  three  units  in 
English,  3 in  foreign  language,  3 in  Mathematics,  1 in  History,  and 
1 in  Science  will  be  required;  the  academic  requirements  being  the 
same  as  for  any  other  college  course,  except  that  the  five  units  of 
elective  work  may  be  satisfied  by  the  preparatory  work  in  music. 
For  graduation  eighteen  ’ college  credits  are  required,  as  follows : 
English,  3 credits;  German,  6 credits;  French,  3 credits;  Elocution 
and  Rhetoric,  1 credit;  History,  1 credit;  Elective,  4 credits. 

c.  Courses  in  Harmony. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Theory,  Bussler;  Melody  Writing,  Goetschius.  Two  hours  a 
week.  Miss  Kirk. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Harmony,  Jadassohn.  Two  hours  a week.  Miss  Francisco. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Modulation,  Harmonization  of  Melodies,  Introduction  to  Coun- 
terpoint. Two  hours  a week.  Miss  Francisco. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Lectures  on  Musical  Form  and  History  of  Music.  Two  hours 
a week.  Miss  Francisco.  ^ 

d.  A public  graduating  recital  must  be  given  by  each  candi- 
date in  the  Senior  year. 
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Courses  in  Singing. 

The  following  subjects  will  be  studied  for  the  development  of 
technic : voice  building,  breath  control,  tone  placing,  enunciation, 
phrasing,  and  equalization  of  the  registers.  Standard  works,  such 
as  Marchesi,  Concone,  Sieber,  Abt,  Spicker,  Vaccai  and  others  are 
used.  The  course  will  also  include  arias  by  Bach,  Handel,  Men- 
delssohn, Gliick,  and  other  classical  composers,  and  the  best  Ger- 
man, French,  English  and  American  songs.  The  full  course  leading 
to  a diploma  includes,  first.  Piano  course  through  the  Freshman 
year;  second,  Harmony  two  years,  and  History  of  Music;  third, 
the  Academic  work  as  outlined  for  the  Piano  course,  except  that 
four  terms  of  Elocution  are  required;  fourth,  at  least  four  years 
of  vocal  training.  (It  is,  however,  not  alone  a question  of  time, 
but  depends  to  a great  extent  upon  the  natural  ability  of  the  stu- 
dent and  only  such  students  as  have  arrived  at  a satisfactory  de- 
gree of  perfection  will  be  entitled  to  a diploma.)  A graduating 
recital  is  also  required. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  chorus  and  quartette  work 
during  the  year  1908-09. 

A Normal  Course  in  Public  School  Music  will  be  offered  by 
Miss  Edwards.  Class  work  (not  less  than  four  in  class),  twice  a 
week. 

Violin  Course. 

PREPARATORY. 

Violin  methods  by  Dancla,^Wohlfahrt,  Schubert,  Listemaiin, 
Major  and  minor  scales  in  first  position.  Easy  studies  and  pieces 
by  Kayser,  Hofmann,  Danbe,  Hermann,  etc. 

INTERMEDIATE. 

Major  and  minor  scales  in  positions.  Studies  by  Mazas, 
Schradieck,  Dont.  Concertos  and  pieces  by  Seitz,  Hollander, 
Singelee,  etc. 

ADVANCED. 

Violin  school  of  David.  Studies  by  Kfeutzer,  Fiorilli.  Con- 
certos and  pieces  by  Viotti,  Spohr,  David,  Wieniawski,  etc. 

Students  taking  the  regular  course  are  required  to  pursue  the 
course  in  Harmony,  History  of  Music,  and  must  take  the  prepara- 
tory piano  course. 
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Expenses. 

Private  lessons  of  one-half  hour,  two  lessons  per  week: 


Miss  Francisco — 

Fall  term  (12  weeks)  $24  00 

Winter  term  (11  weeks)  22  00 

Spring  term  (11  weeks)  22  00 

Miss  Edwards — 

Fall  term  (12  weeks)  $18  00 

Winter  term  (11  weeks)  16  50 

Spring  term  (11  weeks)  16  50 

Miss  Hecker — 

Fall  term  (12  weeks)  $18  00 

Winter  term  (11  weeks)  16  50 

Spring  term  (11  weeks)  16  50 

Miss  Kirk — 

Fall  term  (12  weeks)  $14  40 

Winter  term  (11  weeks)  13  20 

Spring  term  (11  weeks)  13  20 


Private  lessons  of  one-half  hour,  one  lesson  a week,  at  one- 
half  the  above  rates.  (Two  lessons  a week  insure  much  more 
rapid  progress,  without  involving  any  material  increase  in  prepara- 
tion.) 

Class  lessons  in  Theory,  Harmony  and  Public  School  Music, 
in  classes  of  not  less  than  four,  nor  more  than  six  (two  forty-five 
minute  periods  a week),  per  term,  $5. 

Private  lessons  in  Theory  or  Harmony  at  same  rate  as  Piano 
lessons. 

Chorus  Singing,  per  term,  $1. 

Additional  charges  are  made  for  piano  practice  as  follows : 
Six  hours  a week  per  term,  $2 ; twelve  hours  a week  per  term  $3.75 ; 
eighteen  hours  a week  per  term,  $5.25 ; twentylfour  hours  a week 
per  term,  $6.50. 

Library  Science 

HARLOW  LINDLEY,  LIBRARIAN. 

A general  preliminary  education  is  one  of  the  necessary 
factors  demanded  for  Librarianship.  Library  schools  are, 
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more  and  more,  limiting  themselves  to  college-bred  can- 
didates, because  college  training  has  given  them  a wider 
culture  and  broader  view,  with  a considerable  fund  of  in- 
formation, all  of  which  is  valuable  working  material  in  a 
library.  It  is  also  the  testimony  of  library  schools  that  col- 
lege discipline  enables  the  mind  to  work  with  a quick  pre- 
cision and  steady  application  rarely  otherwise  gained. 

For  general  library  work  the  most  important  subjects 
are  Literature,  History,  Social  and  Economic  Science,  and 
Language,  especially  the  modern  languages.  As  a result 
of  a demand  for  regular  college  work  as  a preparation  for 
the  professional  training  and  practical  work  of  Librarian- 
ship,  the  following  course  of  study  is  suggested: 

First — The  Prescribed  Subjects  required  of  all  students 
who  are  candidates  for  a college  degree. 

Second — Regular  college  courses  selected  to  furnish  a 
basis  for  professional  work: 

Description  of  Courses. 

1.  Language. 

At  least  two  years  of  German  and  one  year  of  French. 

2.  Literature. 

Prose  Fiction,  Literary- Art  Criticism,  English  and  American 
Poetry,  Philosophy  of  Literature,  Dramatic  Literature. 

3.  History. 

Mediaeval  History,  Modern  History,  History  of  England  2, 
American  Colonial  History,  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of 
the  United  States,  Philosophy  of  History. 

4.  Social  and  Economic  Science. 

American  Government,  Comparative  Government,  Sociology, 
Economic  History  and  Theory. 

5.  General  Science. 

At  least  four  terms  of  Laboratory  Science,  preferably  two 
terms  in  each  of  two  sciences. 
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Of  the  courses  suggested  above,  six  majors  of  the  Language, 
three  majors  of  the  Literature  and  three  of  General  Science  may 
be  applied  as  prescribed  subjects. 

The  faithful  student  who  will  spend  a year  in  technical  training 
in  a professional  library  school  in  addition  to  this  broad,  general 
course,  should  then  be  ready  to  begin  a successful  career  in  this 
comparatively  new  but  rapidly  growing  profession. 

Pre-Medical  Course 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  students  contem- 
plating the  study  of  medicine  will  find  in  the  courses  in 
science,  language  and  literature  given  at  Earlham  College, 
practically  all  the  work  required  as  entrance  to  the  best 
medical  colleges.  Such  students  may  also  be  assured  that 
such  work  will  be  given  full  credit  by  these  institutions. 
Students  so  choosing  can  confine  their  courses  to  pre-med- 
ical work. 

College  Courses  for  Teachers 

For  several  years  past,  college  courses  have  been  given 
in  the  city  of  Richmond,  by  members  of  the  Earlham  Col- 
lege Faculty,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  those  teachers  of 
the  Public  Schools  and  others  who  wish  to  pursue  their  ad- 
vanced study  and  who  are  unable  to  enroll  in  the  regular 
college  classes.  This  work  is  put  upon  the  same  basis  as 
an}^  other  college  work,  and  credit  is  given  accordingly. 
The  courses  presented,  the  hour  of  the  recitations  and  lec- 
tures, and  all  such  matters,  are  determined  in  the  light  of 
the  needs  of  those  enrolling  for  this  work.  The  attendance 
and  interest  have  been  very  gratifying.  This  work  will  be 
continued  in  the  future,  as  there  is  demand  for  it. 

College  Lectures  and  Entertainments 

Rare  opportunities  are  afforded  students  of  the  college 
for  hearing  scholars  and  artists  of  wide  reputation.  Dur- 
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ing  the  past  year  many  of  the  prominent  thinkers  and  doers 
of  our  country  have  addressed  the  miembers  of  the  college. 

Literary  Societies 

There  are  two  Literary  Societies,  composed  of  students 
belonging  to  the  college  classes:  The  Ionian,  conducted 

by  the  young  men,  and  the  Phoenix  Band,  conducted  by 
the  young  women.  The  societies  have  large  and  elegantly 
furnished  rooms  in  Lindley  Hall.  They  have  each  a well 
selected  library,  which  is  constantly  increased  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a joint  endowment  fund.  The  library  of  the  former 
contains  1,600  volumes;  that  of  the  latter,  1,000  volumes. 

The  Earlh AMITE. 

The  Ionian  and  Phoenix  Societies  publish  a semi- 
monthly magazine  during  the  nine  months  of  the  college 
year,  under  the  name  of  The  Earlhamite , There  is  an  ed- 
itorial staff  of  ten  persons,  and  a financial  manager,  who 
are  elected  annually.  The  paper  contains  sixteen  large 
pages,  devoted  to  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  editorial 
matter  and  college  news,  and  ranks  among  the  best  of  col- 
lege journals. 

Departmental  Clubs 

THE  HISTORY  CLUB 

Since  1888  there  has  been  maintained  in  connection  with 
the  Department  of  History,  a club  of  students,  meeting 
regularly  for  the  study  of  current  topics  and  for  the  pursuit 
of  some  line  of  historical  investigation.  The  club  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Historical  Association,  and  receives 
all  of  its  publications.  It  has  accumulated  a Department 
Library  of  about  500  volumes,  which  it  has  incorporated 
with  the  college  library. 
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THE  LATIN  CLUB. 

A working  club,  formed  of  the  more  advanced  students 
of  Latin,  meets  bi-weekly  throughout  the  year.  Each  year 
some  such  subject  as  the  following  is  studied — Roman  pri- 
vate life,  Roman  administration,  Roman  law,  problems  in 
Roman  history,  history  of  the  literature,  etc.  Systematic 
work,  requiring,  however,  little  extra  work  from  each  indi- 
vidual, is  done,  and  members  prepare  numerous  short  pa- 
pers. The  club  is  thus  a most  important  supplement  to  the 
regular  work.  Its  organization  is  entirely  informal. 

THE  ANGLICAN  CLUB. 

This  club  was  established  some  years  ago  as  an  adjunct 
of  the  Department  of  English,  and  has  been  in  successful 
operation  since. 

It  is  a literary  organization  of  limited  membership,  de- 
signed to  afford  opportunity  to  those  specially  interested  in 
the  study  and  production  of  literature,  for  more  thorough 
investigation  of  standard  works,  and  more  thorough  culture 
of  natural  tastes  and  qualities. 

It  is  organized  on  the  club  basis,  and  thus  frees  itself 
from  formality,  and  secures  to  its  members  the  utmost  lib- 
erty consistent  with  dignity  and  order.  It  meets  semi- 
monthly. Its  sessions  are  two  hours  in  length. 

THE  SCIENCE  CLUB. 

A club  composed  of  those  members  of  the  faculty  and 
students  interested  in  Science,  meets  bi-monthly  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  matters  not  treated  in  the  regular  scientific 
courses.  Papers  are  prepared  on  general  scientific  subjects, 
and  reviews  are  given  of  scientific  articles  of  general  in- 
terest in  current  scientific  magazines.  A general  discussion 
follows  the  presentation  of  a paper  or  review. 
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THE  GERMAN  CLUB. 

The  Deiitscher  Verein  is  an  informal  organization,  meet- 
ing bi-weekly.  It  ofifers  to  members  of  the  advanced  classes 
opportunity  for  practice  in  speaking,  writing  and  hearing 
German.  Topics  from  daily  German  life,  legends,  literary 
and  political  history,  etc.,-  are  treated  in  brief  papers  and 
oral  discussions. 

THE  ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Oratorical  Association  is  an  organization  com- 
posed of  students  from  each  of  the  college  classes.  Each 
class  has  representatives  in  the  primary  contest  held  at 
the  college  during  the  Fall  term.  The  student  who  is 
awarded  first  place  in  this  contest  represents  the  college 
at  the  State  Oratorical  Contest  at  Indianapolis. 


THE  SUMMER  TERM 


The  Summer  Term  Calendar 

NOTE — It  will  he  observed  that  High  School  graduates  of  igo8 
can,  by  attending  the  entire  Earlham  Summer  term,  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  and  be  prepared  to  teach  at  the  opening  of 
the  school  year. 

June  15,  Monday — Summer  term  begins. 

Library  School  of  the  Public  Library  Commission  begins. 
Registration  and  classification  of  students. 

June  16,  Tuesday — Instruction  begins  in  all  departments. 

July  24,  Friday — End  of  first  half  of  Summer  term. 

End  of  Library  School. 

July  27,  Monday — Second  half  of  Summer  term  begins. 

August  28,  Friday — End  of  Summer  term. 

The  Summer  Term  for  1908 

Opportunity  will  be  given  as  heretofore  for  a wide  range 
of  work  during  the  Summer  term.  Not  only  will  regular 
college  work  be  offered,  but  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
for  High  School  work,  Grammar  School  work  and  Profes- 
sional work  for  teachers. 

College  Credits 

Regular  college  credit  is  given  for  successful  work  done 
in  college  subjects  during  the  Summer  term.  The  work  of 
the  Summer  term  is  graded  upon  the  same  basis  as  that  of 
any  other  term.  Not  more  than  two  college  credits  can  be 
allowed  during  either  half  of  the  Summer  term.  Students 
are  advised  to  take  one  and  one-half  credits. 
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High  School  Work 

Classes  are  organized  each  Summer  term  for  high  school 
students.  We  are  usually  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
all  applicants  in  this  respect. 

Review  of  Common  Branches 

Students  may  get  a review  of  the  Common  School 
Branches-^arithmetic,  grammar,  physiology,  U.  S.  his- 
tory, reading  and  geography.  Classes  are  always  organized 
in  these  subjects.  The  tuition  is  but  $1  .for  six  weeks'  work 
in  each  subject  taken. 

Professional  Training 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  pages,  adequate  pro- 
vision is  made  for  professional  training  along  all  lines  of 
grade  work  and  high  school  work.  The  college  is  accredited 
for  the  work  of  all  classes  of  teachers  provided  in  the  law 
and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  meet  their  needs.  The  pro- 
fessional work  is  in  the  hands  of  men  and  women  of  rich 
and  varied  educational  experience. 

Library  Facilities 

The  educational  library  of  Earlham  College  is  very  com- 
plete. It  is  one  of  the  distinctively  strong  features  of  the 
educational  department.  The  teacher  will  not  only  have 
access  to  the  extensive  literature  of  his  chosen  profession, 
but  he  will  pursue  his  studies  in  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
equipped  libraries  to  be  found  among  American  colleges. 
He  will,  incidentally,  gain  much  useful  information  regard- 
ing modern  methods  of  handling  and  using  books. 

The  Library  School 

In  this  connection  we  would  call  attention  to  the  Library 
School  of  the  Indiana  Public  Library  Commission,  which  is 
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to  be  held  at  Earlham  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  Sum- 
mer term.  Special  announcement  of  this  school  will  be 
found  on  other  pages  of  this  Bulletin. 

The  Nature  Study  School 

Professor  Dennis  will  again  offer  his  courses  in  Birds 
and  Trees  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  Summer  term. 
The  special  announcement  of  these  courses  will  be  found 
under  the  Department  of  Biology  in  this  Bulletin. 

Public  School  Music  and  Drawing 

The  work  in  public  school  miusic  and  drawing  will  be 
conducted  by  Miss  Gertrude  Burns,  Supervisor  of  Music 
and  Drawing  in  the  Madison,  Indiana,  Public  Schools.  Miss 
Burns  is  a graduate  A)f  the  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal 
School,  and  a graduate  student  of  Columbia  School  of  Mu- 
sic and  of  the  Western  Institute  of  Normal  Methods.  Op- 
portunity is  thus  afforded  of  securing  instruction  under 
most  favorable  auspices  in  these  subjects  in  which  there 
is  now  so  great  a demand.  All  the  needs  of  the  teacher  in 
these  subjects  will  be  met.  The  charge  will  be  $2  for  either 
music  or  drawing,  or  $3  for  both,  for  the  first  half  of  the 
Summer  term. 

Manual  Training  and  Agriculture 

Manual  Training  has  come  to  be  a prominent  subject 
in  the  Public  School  system.  To  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  may  want  to  teach  the  subject  of  ''wood  work’’  special 
advantages  will  be  offered  to  Summer  School  students.  The 
shop  is  well  equipped  with  individual  benches  and  sets  of 
tools.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  methods  of  doing 
the  shop  work  as  well  as  in  organizing  courses  and  equip- 
ping shops  with  tools  and  material.  See  Course  13,  De- 
partment of  Physics. 
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Instruction  in  Elementary  Agriculture  will  be  given 
during  the  Summer  term.  This  will  be  presented  both  from 
the  theoretical  and  from  the  experimental  standpoint.  The 
work  will  be  such  as  to  merit  high  school  or  academy  credit. 

Open  Lectures 

During  the  Summer  term  there  will  be  occasional 
open  lectures  on  a variety  of  subjects  of  interest  to  stu- 
dents, by  men  and  women  who  are  authorities  in  their 
chosen  lines.  There  will  be  no  charge  for  admission  to 
these  lectures  and  students  are  advised  to  make  their  plans 
to  hear  them. 

Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education 

President  R.  L.  Kelly — Educational  Psychology. 

Professor  J.  H.  Coffin — Educational  Method. 

Professor  C.  W.  Hodgin — History  of  Education,  United 
States  History. 

Superintendent  W.  A.  Jessup,  Madison  Public  Schools — 
Science  and  Art  of  Education,  Arithmetic  and  Geography. 

Superintendent  T.  A.  Mott,  Richmond  Public  Schools — 
School  Administration. 

Professor  W.  N.  Trueblood — English  Grammar. 

Professor  E.  P.  Trueblood — Reading. 

Professor  Edwin  Morrison — Physiology. 

Anna  L.  Finfrock,  Teacher  Richmond  Public  Schools; 
M.  A.  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  University — The 
Common  Branches. 

Gertrude  Burns,  Supervisor  of  Music  and  Drawing, 
Madison,  Indiana,  Public  Schools — Public  School  Music 
and  Drawing. 

Grace  E.  Salisbury,  Librarian  Wisconsin  Normal  School, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  and  Arthur  Cunningham,  Librarian 
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Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana — Work 
with  Children  and  Schools. 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

1.  Introductory  Psychology. 

This  course  is  practically  a repetition  of  Course  5,  given  in  the 
Fall  term,  and  aims  to  give  the  student  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  normal  adult  mind.  It  will  attempt  to  teach  him  to  observe 
his  own  mental  processes,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  main 
facts  upon  which  the  science  is  based.  Hence,  observation  and  in- 
trospection will  be  constantly  resorted  to,  and  wherever  possible, 
experimental  demonstrations  will  supplement  text  book  and  lec- 
tures. The  course  is  open  to  all  students,  and  after  1908,  will  be 
prerequisite  to  the  courses  in  Educational  Psychology.  Daily.  Pro- 
fessor Coffin. 

2.  Educational  Psychology. 

During  the  summer  of  1908,  this  course  will  be  open  to  all 
students  who  have  had  Course  5,  or  its  equivalent,  or  who  have 
had  a six-week’s  summer  course  in  Introductory  Psychology.  The 
aim  of  the  course  is  to  make  use  of  the  familiar  principles  of  psy- 
chology in  their  application  to  the  educative  process.  Such  topics 
as  habit,  attention,  association,  perception,  observation,  memory, 
imagination,  conception,  judgment,  reasoning,  etc.,  will  be  taken  up 
for  special  consideration.  Horne’s  Educational  Psychology  will 
serve  as  a text.  Daily.  Professor  Coffin. 

3.  Genetic  Psychology. 

The  question  as  to  the  native  mental  endowments  of  the  child 
will  be  the  first  one  raised  in  this  course.  After  this,  the  subject  of 
instincts,  as  perhaps  the  most  important  set  of  native  mental  func- 
tions will  be  discussed  in  more  detail.  Finally,  the  order  and  na- 
ture of  mental  development  will  be  considered.  The  whole  course 
undertakes  to  acquaint  the  teacher  with  the  nature  and  form  of  the 
child  mind,  and  incidentally  to  point  out  the  natural  method  of  its 
development.  Kirkpatrick’s  Fundamentals  of  Child  Study  will  be 
taken  as  a guide  in  this  course.  Daily.  Professor  Coffin. 

4.  Art  of  Teaching. 

Open  to  all  students  who  are  preparing  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Class  A. 
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This  course  is  in  a sense  based  on  Science  of  Education,  Course 
A.  The  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  teacher  with  practical  methods 
of  detail  in  the  organization  and  management  of  the  school  room 
according  to  the  modern  principles  underlying  education  as  de- 
veloped in  the  Science  of  Education.  The  applications  will  be  made 
along  the  following  lines — Organization  of  the  Modern  School. 

I.  Mechanical  phases — Arrangement  of  mechanical  details  of 
the  school  room,  to  minimize  waste  due  to  discomfort,  fatigue,  etc. 

II.  Spiritual  phase — Course  of  study — personal  relation  of 
teacher  to  pupils.  Social  co-operation.  Decoration  of  school  room, 
etc. 

III.  Conduct  phases — Analysis  of  prevalent  offenses — Their 
Motives — Punishments. 

IV.  Recitation — Analysis  of  different  kinds  and  relative  val- 
ues. Questions,  analysis  and  relative  values — Assignments — Meth- 
ods of  Study. 

V.  Play.  Analysis  of  Educational  Values  and  means  of  utili- 
zation. 

Text  book,  lectures  and  discussion.  Supt.  Jessup. 

5.  (A)  Science  of  Education. 

Open  to  students  who  are  preparing  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  Class  A. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a scientific 
insight  into  the  underlying  principles  governing  education,  serving 
as  a rational  foundation  for  additional  work  in  the  “Art  of  Teach- 
ing.” Among  the  topics  studied  are : Aim  of  Education — its  social 

character.  Meaning  of  Education.  The  process  as  determined  by 
its  Aim.  Materials  of  Education — Reading,  Arithmetic,  Institu- 
tions, etc.  Method  of  Education.  Involuntary  Experience.  Imita- 
tion— Self-Activity — Discovery,  etc.  Stages  of  Knowledge  of  the 
child — wonder — name  getting.  Make  believe  and  fancy.  Games, 
etc.  Discipline.  Stages  of  selfhood  in  developing  children. 

Text  book,  lectures  and  discussion  (Keith’s  Elementary  Edu- 
cation will  be  used  as  a text).  Supt., Jessup. 

6.  (B)  Science  of  Education. 

For  students  who  have  done  a part  of  the  Normal  work  re- 
quired by  the  State  in  any  accredited  school. 

The  great  underlying  principles  of  education  will  be  empha- 
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sized  rather  than  devices.  The  purpose  of  the  course  will  be  to 
give  the  teacher  a practical  working  basis  for  teaching.  Such  a 
basis  that  will  enable  the  teacher  to  see  the  work  as  a whole  and 
realize  the  meaning  of  Education,  the  Aim  of  Education  and  the 
general  underlying  principles.  The  laws  governing  experience,  its 
acquisition,  its  organization  and  recall.  The  ways  of  providing 
definite  experience  to  reach  the  child  in  the  form  of  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  etc.,  and  of  relating  these  parts  to  the  whole,  which 
gives  a basis  for  work  in  Methods  of  Instruction,  Oral  and  Book 
Instruction,  Types  of  Lessons,  Development  Lesson,  Study  Lesson, 
Recitation  Lesson,  Drill  Lesson,  Review  Lesson,  Examination,  etc. 

Text  book,  lecture  and  discussion  (Bagley’s  Educative  Pro- 
cess as  a text).  Supt.  Jessup. 

7.  Methods  in  Arithmetic. 

This  course  will  include  a study  of  certain  unifying  phases  of 
the  subject  matter,  a study  of  relative  values  in  the  material  and 
methods  of  instruction.  Supt.  Jessup. 

8.  Methods  in  Geography. 

This  course  will  include  a study  of  the  aim  and  scope  of  Ge- 
ography. Home  Geography,  its  aim  and  events — types,  etc. — meth- 
ods of  instruction.  Supt.  Jessup. 

9.  United  States  History. 

This  course  will  consist  of  two  parts : 1,  A general  review  of 

United  States  History;  and  2,  a careful  discussion  of  method  in 
teaching  history  in  the  grades.  12  weeks.  Professor  Hodgin  and 
Miss  Finfrock. 

10.  Methods  in  Reading. 

Professor  E.  P.  Trueblood  and  Miss  Finfrock. 

11.  Methods  in  English  Grammar. 

Miss  Finfrock. 

12.  Methods  in  Physiology. 

Professor  Morrison  and  Miss  Finfrock. 

13.  Work  with  Children  and  Schools. 

Among  the  problems  discussed  will  be.  Co-operation  between 
the  library  and  school ; literature  for  children ; and  reference  work 
in  the  public  schools.  10  lectures.  One-fifth  college  credit.  Tu- 
ition for  the  course,  $1.  (Instructor  to  be  announced,) 
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Department  of  History  and  Political  Science 

PROFESSOR  C.  W.  HODGIN. 

PROFESSOR  HARLOW  LINDLEY. 

The  need  of  History  teachers  trained  for  their  work  is 
increasingly  felt  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  employ  them, 
and  this  feeling  of  need  is  increasing  the  demand.  It  is  no 
longer  taken  for  granted  that  almost  anyone  can  teach  His- 
tory. The  importance  of  the  subject  in  a scheme  of  edu- 
cation is  more  and  more  recognized,  and  the  call  for  pre- 
pared teachers  is  becoming  more  and  more  imperative. 

The  teacher  of  History  needs  a knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject, he  needs  to  know  its  nature  and  value  as  an  educa- 
tional instrument,  and  he  needs  to  know  the  method  of  teach- 
ing it  so  that  it  will  best  serve  its  purpose.  The  Depart- 
ment of  History  will,  as  far  as  possible,  assist  the  student 
in  meeting  these  needs.  All  the  courses  oflfered  furnish 
opportunity  for  treatment  under  the  laws  of  method,  and 
the  head  of  the  department  has  had  large  experience  in 
teaching  History  and  in  giving  instruction  to  teachers. 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

1.  United  States  History  (Common  School  Teachers’  Course). 

This  course  will  consist  of  two  parts : 1,  A general  review  of 

United  States  History;  and  2,  A careful  discussion  of  method  in 
teaching  History  in  the  grades.  Professor  Hodgin. 

2.  A Study  of  Colonial  Institutions. 

Lectures  and  library  readings  on  the  fundamental  Institutions 
and  their  importance;  Virginia,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  as 
types  of  institutional  development  in  the  Southern,  Northern  and 
Middle  sections  of  the  United  States;  the  beginnings  of  co-opera- 
tion and  union  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  institutional  influences  of 
the  Revolution,  are  studied.  Good  for  teachers,  or  for  college  stu- 
dents desiring  to  make  a required  credit  in  History.  Professor 
Hodgin. 
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3.  United  States  History  (College). 

A political  and  constitutional  study  of  the  time  from  1780  to 
1830,  including  the  Confederation,  the  “Critical  Period,’’  and  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution;  the  organization  of  the  government 
under  the  Constitution;  the  history  of  the  United  States  through 
the  period  of  dominant  foreign  influence;  the  early  compromises; 
and  our  territorial  expansion.  Lectures,  notes,  required  readings 
and  reports.  Adapted  to  the  needs  of  High  School  teachers.  Meth- 
od of  Teaching  History  in  the  High  School  will  accompany  the 
course.  Professor  Hodgin. 

4.  Mediaeval  History. 

A study  of  the  emergence  of  the  Teutonic  nations  out  of  the 
apparent  chaos  following  the  fall  of  Rome;  the  temporary  revival 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  development  of  Feudalism,  Chivalry  and  the 
Crusades ; the  contest  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  au- 
thorities for  supremacy,  and  the  great  literary  and  religious  awaken- 
ing preparatory  for  modern  times.  Good  for  High  School  teachers. 
Method  work  carried  along  with  the  subject  matter.  Professor 
Hodgin. 

5.  Protestant  Revolution. 

This  study  traces  the  condition  of  Christendom  in  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Middle  Ages  to  Modern  Times;  the  revolt  from 
Rome,  and  the  consequent  division  of  Europe  into  Protestant  and 
Catholic  States;  and  the  results  of  the  movement  upon  the  various 
lines  of  human  progress.  Professor  Hodgin. 

Political  Science. 

If  there  is  a sufficient  demand  for  it  there  may  be  organized 
classes  in  Economics,  and  The  American  Government. 

Note. — All  of  the  above  are  double  courses,  except  1.  That  is, 
they  recite  during  two  periods  each  day  for  the  first  six  weeks  of 
the  term,  and  if  successfully  completed,  entitle  the  student  to  a 
college  credit  for  each.  Professor  Hodgin. 

Department  of  Latin 

PROFESSOR  C.  K.  CHASE. 

Special  training  preparatory  to  the  teaching  of  Latin  is 
given  each  year,  usually  a two-hour  course  in  the  Spring. 
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This  is  directed  towards  problems  of  syntax,  pronunciation, 
scansion,  translation,  methods  in  prose  composition,  ar- 
rangement of  courses,  illustrative  material  and  pedagogical 
problems.  Great  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  individual  prep- 
aration of  those  expecting  to  teach,  that  in  such  subjects  as 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  archaeology  and  art,  mythology 
and  religion,  political  and  private  antiquities,  they  may  be 
able  to  supplement  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  language 
itself. 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

a.  Preparatory  work  in  Caesar,  Cicero  or  Virgil  according  to 
the  demand,  including  a careful  study  of  grammar  and  prose  com- 
position. Professor  Chase. 

b.  A college  reading  course  in  some  author,  to  be  decided  on 
at  the  beginning  of  the  work.  Professor  Chase. 

c.  A teacher’s  training  course  will  be  offered,  if  the  demand 
therefor  is  sufficient.  Professor  Chase. 

A special  effort  will  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  Summer  work. 

Appropriate  college  credits  will  be  given  for  all  college  work 
done. 

Department  of  Modern  Languages 

PROFESSOR  A.  M.  CHARLES. 

MISS  SARAH  D.  HILL. 

MRS.  BALLARD. 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

German. 

Courses  will  be  offered  to  meet  the  demands  of  students  that 
apply  for  the  work,  no  class  being  formed  with  less  than  three 
members.  The  small  size  of  classes  will  make  it  possible  to  em- 
phasize both  oral  and  written  expression  in  German.'  This  will 
be  done  in  all  classes. 

It  is  desired  to  offer  a course  in  Composition  and  Conversation, 
especially  for  present  and  prospective  High  School  teachers  of 
German,  and  to  make  this  as  practically  helpful  as  possible  in  the 
meeting  of  class-room  problems. 
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French. 

Courses  in  French  Grammar  and  Composition  and  in  French 
Literature  will  be  offered  if  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  them. 
Spanish. 

A course  in  Spanish  will  be  offered  (if  there  is  sufficient  de- 
mand for  it)  corresponding  practically  to  the  first  term’s  work  of 
the  regular  college  year.  The  work  will  consist  of  the  study  of 
Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition,  and  the  reading  of  a few 
simple  stories.  Mrs.  Ballard. 

Department  of  English 

PROFESSOR  W.  N.  TRUEBLOOD. 

MISS  ANNA  M.  MOORE. 

MISS  CLARA  BROWN. 

MISS  OLIVE  S.  ROGERS. 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

16.  English  Grammar  (Teachers’  Course). 

LANGUAGE  COURSES. 

13.  A Beginning  Course  in  Anglo-Saxon  (see  English  Depart- 
ment). 

14.  A Reading  Course  in  Anglo-Saxon  (see  English  Depart- 
ment) . 

15.  A Reading  Course  in  Early  and  Mid.  English  (see  En- 
lish  Department). 

LITERATURE  COURSES. 

3.  The  English  Novel  (see  English  Department). 

Novels  for  the  Summer  of  1908: 

The  Talisman — Scott. 

The  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes — W.  D.  Howells. 

18.  The  Modern  Short  Story  (see  English  Department). 

For  the  Summer  of  1908: 

Baldwin’s  American  Short  Stories. 

8.  The  Poets  (see  English  Department). 

For  the  Summer  of  1908 : 

Whittier,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Mrs.  Browning,  Kipling. 
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7.  The  Law  and  Technique  of  the  Drama  (see  English  Depart- 
ment). 

10.  The  English  Drama  (see  English  Department). 

9.  The  Philosophy  of  English  Literature  (see  English  Depart- 
ment). 

6.  The  Elements  of  Poetry  (see  English  Department). 

1.  The  Essay  (see  English  Department). 

Any  of  the  above  Summer  Courses  will  be  given  during  the 
first  six  weeks  of  the  Summer  of  1908,  if  as  many  as  three  stu- 
dents apply  for  it.  All  of  them,  except  16,  are  taught  as  College 
Courses,  but  all  are  accompanied  by  suggestions  as  to  best  ways  of 
teaching  them. 


Department  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation 

PROFESSOR  ELBERT  RUSSELL. 

MR.  MURRAY  S.  KEN  WORTHY. 

(For  the  Summer  term  the  following  courses  are  offered,  any 
of  which  may  be  withdrawn  if  the  enrollment  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  its  continuation.) 

1.  The  Selection  and  Preparation  of  Bible  Stories  for  the 
Public  Schools. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  assist  teachers  in  quali- 
fying themselves  to  properly  select  and  prepare  such  Bible  incidents 
as  are  suitable  for  the  various  grades  of  the  Public  Schools.  Mr. 
Kenworthy. 

2.  Ancient  Oriental  History. 

This  course  is  intended  to  introduce  the  student  to  those  nations 
of  antiquity  which  laid  the  foundations  of  human  history,  cover- 
ing the  rise  and  development  of  the  Empires  in  the  Nile  and 
Tigro — Euphrates  Valleys.  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

3.  The  Life  of  Paul. 

The  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  great  missionary  apostle 
in  relation  to  the  Graeco-Roman  world  in  the  first  century  A.  D., 
and  the  rise,  spread  and  development  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Mr.  Kenworthy. 
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4.  The  Hebrew  Prophets. 

Studies  in  the  times,  character,  messages  and  writings  of  some 
of  the  Old  Testament  Prophets,  beginning  with  a review  of  the 
pre-prophetic  period.  Mr.  Kenworthy. 

Department  of  Public  Speaking. 

PROFESSOR  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD. 

For  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  term  courses  in  this  department, 
the  student  is  referred  to  page  75. 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

ELOCUTION. 

PROFESSOR  E.  P.  TRUEBLOOD. 

Reading  (Common  School  Work). 

The  work  in  Elocution  will  consist  of  the  following  courses : 

1.  Orations  and  Orthoepy  (Double  Course). 

Study  of  three  of  Webster’s  orations  and  three  of  Grady’s  ora- 
tions analyzed  and  best  parts  delivered.  Study  of  organs  of  speech, 
English  sounds,  articulation,  pronunciation.  Original  oration. 

2.  Vocal  Expression  (Double  Course). 

Elements  of  Quality,  Force,  Pitch  and  Time.  Principles  of 
action  applied  to  selections  in  delivery.  Original  oration.  (Fulton 
and  Trueblood’s  ‘'Practical  Elocution  and  Standard  Selections.”) 

3.  Shakespeare  (Double  Course) 

A critical  study  and  reading  of  Macbeth,  Tempest  and  King 
Lear. 

4.  Debates  (Half  Course). 

Two  hours  each  week  in  Alden’s  “Art  of  Debate”  and  three 
hours  in  presentation  of  arguments  in  debates. 

The  first  three  courses  above  will  be  given  full  five  hours’  credit. 

Note. — Any  student  wishing  private  work  in  readings  and  reci- 
tations can  make  arrangements  for  same  by  applying  to  the  head 
of  the  department. 
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Department  of  Mathematics 

PROFESSOR  W.  0.  MENDENHALL. 

PROFESSOR  LAURENCE  HADLEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT  JESSUP. 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

1.  Arithmetic  (Teachers’  Course). 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  a more  complete  knowedge  of 
the  subject  and  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  those  difficult  parts 
which  offer  most  resistance  to  teachers  and  students.  Supt.  Jessup. 

2.  Algebra  (Two  Courses). 

The  first  course  is  for  beginners,  and  embraces  the  fundamental 
principles  and  simple  equations  of  one  unknown  quantity. 

The  second  course  covers  simple  equations  of  two  or  more  un- 
known quantities,  the  theory  of  exponents  and  quadratic  equations. 

The  purpose  is  to  develop  power  over  the  equation  and  lead 
the  pupil  to  see  the  use  of  it  in  other  mathematics.  Prof.  Hadley. 

3.  Plane  Geometry  (Two  Courses). 

The  first  course  is  for  beginners,  and  comprises  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  and  the  first  and  second  books. 

The  second  course  comprises  the  remainder  of  Plane  Ge- 
ometry. Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  pupil’s  ability  to  dem- 
onstrate original  exercises.  Prof.  Hadley. 

4.  Solid  Geometry  (Double  Course). 

This  course  includes  all  of  Solid  Geometry,  as  given  in  Went- 
worth. (1  college  credit.)  Prof.  Hadley. 

5.  College  Algebra  (Double  Course). 

A study  of  quadratic  and  higher  degree  equations  involving 
one  and  two  unknowns,  the  progressions,  logarithms,  exponential 
equations,  summation  of  series,  permutations,  combinations  and 
determinants.  Much  attention  will  be  given  to  graphical  represen- 
tation of  functions.  (1  college  credit.)  Prof.  Hadley. 

6.  Plane  Trigonometry  (Double  Course). 

The  fundamental  principles,  the  analysis  of  formulae,  and  the 
solutions  of  triangles,  constitute  the  work  of  this  course.  (1  college 
credit.)  Prof.  Hadley. 
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The  instructor  does  not  obligate  himself  to  take  charge  of  a 
class  in  any  one  course,  unless  a sufficient  number  of  students  pre- 
sent themselves. 

Department  of  Physics 

PROFESSOR  MORRISON. 

The  regular  work  in  Physics  is  especially  adapted  to  fit 
students  for  teaching  the  subject  in  high  schools.  The  ele- 
mentary work  outlined  as  Course  la  is  a good  strong  High 
School  course,  including  laboratory  work.  In  further  prep- 
aration for  teaching,  Courses  1,  2 and  3 are  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  had  Course  la  or  its  equivalent.  Special  em- 
phasis is  given  to  laboratory  work  and  students  are  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  repairing  and  constructing  apparatus, 
as  well  as  in  the  proper  care  of  apparatus. 

The  course  in  Mechanical  Manipulation  offers  training 
in  the  use  of  wood  and  iron  working  tools.  Skill  in  the 
use  of  tools  is  an  important  factor  in  fitting  a teacher  to 
build  up  a good  laboratory  when  funds  for  equipments  are 
limited.  The  methods  used  in  this  work  are  the  same  as 
those  used  in  the  best  technical  and  manual  training  schools, 
so  that  in  this  course  students  are  fitted  to  teach  the  sub- 
ject of  Manual  Training  in  high  schools. 

Summer  Term  Courses. 
la.  Elementary  Physics. 

This  course  is  especially  adapted  to  those  preparing  to  teach 
Physics  in  high  schools.  It  includes  Lectures  and  Laboratory  work. 
Millikan  and  Gale’s  First  Course  in  Physics  and  Laboratory  Manual 
are  used. 

1.  General  Physics. 

This  course  is  designed  for  advanced  work  for  high  school 
teachers  and  for  college  students.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

14.  Mechanical  Manipulations. 

Shop  work,  including  general  wood  and  iron  working  processes. 
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Open  to  college  students  and  to  teachers  preparing  to  teach  Manual 
Training  in  high  schools. 

These  courses  will  be  offered  as  single  or  double  courses. 

Department  of  Chemistry 

PROF.  H.  N.  HOLMES. 

MR.  RALPH  T.  GUYER. 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

Conditional  upon  a sufficient  number  of  students  informing 
the  director  of  their  intention  to  take  the  work  of  Chemistry,  a 
number  of  courses  will  be  offered  for  the  first  six  weeks  of  the 
Summer  term. 

One,  almost  a normal  course,  will  be  arranged  for  the  benefit 
of  high  school  teachers  who  need  to  bring  their  knowledge  of  first- 
year  Chemistry  and  their  teaching  methods  up  to  date.  Especial 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  ionic  theory.  Another  course  of  great 
practical  value  to  every  person  acquainted  with  the  first-year  work 
will  be  ‘Tndustrial  Chemistry,’’  dealing  with  our  technical  manu- 
factures. 

Laboratory  work  in  Quantitative  and  Qualitative  Analysis  and 
Inorganic  Preparations  will  be  an  additional  feature. 

These  courses  will  be  offered  as  double  courses.  Prof.  Holmes. 

Department  of  Biology 

PROFESSOR  D.  W.  DENNIS. 

MR.  CHARLES  H.  FRAZEE, 

Instructor  in  Biology,  Evansville  High  School. 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

1.  Birds,  and  General  Animal  Ecology. 

Students  may  put  as  much  study  as  they  have  time  for  on  this 
course,  since  as  much  work  as  can  be  done  during  the  entire  day 
will  be  presented.  For  those  seeking  credits,  about  three  hours  per 
day,  in  addition  to  the  lecture  hour,  will  be  necessary.  Students 
not  seeking  credits  may  do  as  much  or  little  as  they  have  leisure  for. 

Studies  in  forest  and  field  will  occur  every  day.  We  shall  visit 
the  nests  of  fifty,  or  more,  kinds  of  birds  and  study  their  home 
habits.  We  shall  seek  outdoor  acquaintance  with  all  our  summer 
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resident  birds.  An  indefinite  number  of  birds  (as  many  as  the  stu- 
dent can  find  time  for)  will  be  studied  through  museum  specimens. 
The  course  will  meet  the  needs : 

1st.  Of  students  desiring  a credit  in  college. 

2d.  Of  mothers,  and  others,  wishing  such  an  acquaintance 
with  birds  as  will  enable  them  to  study  them  on  the  wing  profitably 
with  their  children. 

3d.  Of  teachers  of  Nature  Study  in  schools,  and  any  others 
who  may  like  for  any  reason  a closer  acquaintance  with  these  inter- 
esting and  instructive  animal  neighbors. 

All  the  best  literature  on  birds  will  be  available.  Prof.  Dennis. 

2.  Trees  and  General  Plant  Ecology. 

This  course  will  aim  to  do  for  trees  and  plants  what  the  first 
course  does  for  birds  and  animals.  The  students  will  learn  the 
names  of  about  one  hundred  trees,  and  as  many  flowering  herbs 
as'  they  can  have  time  for.  The  lectures  and  lessons  will  seek  to 
interpret  the  life  relations  of  these.  In  connection  with  these 
courses,  lectures  and  illustrations  on  methods  of  presenting  science 
in  the  high  school  will  be  given.  Prof.  Dennis. 

4.  Thallophytes. 

A study  of  the  vegetative  structures  and  the  life-histories  of 
representative  forms  of  the  great  groups  of  algae  and  fungi.  Lab- 
oiatory  work  and  lectures.  Students  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
collect  and  learn  the  methods  of  preserving  material  for  high  school 
use.  Mr.  Frazee. 

5.  Histology. 

A study  of  the  structure  of  higher  plants  as  related  to  their 
function.  Laboratory  work  and  occasional  lectures.  The  student 
will  make  permanent  preparations,  which  will  be  of  service  in  teach- 
ing plant  structures.  Mr.  Frazee. 

6.  Botany. 

All  students  desiring  work  in  Botany  will  be  accommodated. 
Mr.  Frazee. 
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Department  of  Music 

MISS  FRANCISCO,  DIRECTOR. 

MISS  EDWARDS. 

MISS  KIRK. 

MISS  BURNS. 

Summer  Term  Courses. 

Miss  Francisco  will  offer  work  in  both  Piano  and  Voice  during 
the  first  half  of  the  Summer  term. 

Students  taking  music  with  Miss  Francisco  during  the  Summer 
term  only,  will  be  required  to  take  two  lessons  per  week.  Those 
who  continue  their  work  from  the  Spring  term  may  register  for 
one  lesson  per  week  if  they  so  desire. 

Tuition,  two  lessons  per  week  for  six  weeks,  in  Piano  or  Voice, 
twelve  dollars.  One  lesson  per  week,  six  dollars. 

Public  School  Music. 

Work  of  a suitable  nature  in  public  school  music  will  also  be 
provided.  Miss  Burns. 

Expenses 

Summer  Term. 

Board  in  the  College  Dormitory,  for  the  first  six  weeks  of  the 
Summer  term,  will  cost  $20;  for  the  last  five  weeks,  $17.  Tuition 
charges  in  Summer  term  are  as  follows : 

1.  A fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  common  school  subject,  for 
either  half  of  the  term. 

2.  Students  wishing  to  comply  with  the  new  law  for  teachers 
may  take  any  two  professional  courses — Courses  1-6,  Department 
of  Education,  page  45,  together  with  two  common  school 
branches,  for  a single  fee  of  $10  per  half  term. 

3.  The  fee  for  the  course  of  ten  lectures  on  Library  Work 
with  Children  and  Schools  is  $1. 

4.  All  other  courses  reciting  one  period  per  day  for  five  days 
in  the  week,  for  each  half  of  the  term,  $5. 

5.  All  courses  reciting  two  periods  per  day  for  five  days  in 
the  week,  for  each  half  of  the  term,  $10. 

6.  A pro  rata  charge  is  made  for  courses  reciting  fewer  than 
four  periods  per  week. 

7.  For  charges  in  music,  see  page  99. 
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8.  Laboratory  Fees — Nature  Study,  50  cents;  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  $1  for  one-half  credit,  $2  for  full  credit. 

— Boarding 

The  charge  for  board  in  the  dormitories  for  the  first  six  weeks 
is  $20  in  advance,  two  students  to  each  room;  for  the  last  five 
weeks,  $17.  These  figures  include  cost  of  furnished  room,  meals, 
light,  heat,  and  use  of  bath  rooms. 

In  case  students  prefer  to  board  elsewhere  than  in  the  dormi- 
tories, or  to  board  themselves,  assistance  will  be  given  by  the 
officers  of  the  college  in  finding  suitable  places. 

Students  should  bring  their  own  towels  and  napkins. 

Application  for  further  information  should  be,  addressed  to 

THE  PRESIDENT, 

Earlham,  College, 

Richmond,  Indiana- 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  LIBRARIANS 


CONDUCTED  BY  THE 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMISSION  OF  INDIANA 


Instructors 

Chalmers  Hadley,  Earlham  College,  B.  L. ; New  York 
State  Library  School,  1905-6;  Secretary  and  State  Organ- 
izer, Public  Library  Commission  of  Indiana,  Director. 

Francis  L.  Goodrich,  University  of  Michigan,  A.  B.; 
B.  L.  S.,  New  York  State  Library  School,  1906;  John 
Crerar  Library,  1906-7;  University  of  Michigan  Library, 
1907-date;  Instructor  in  technical  processes  and  reference 
work. 

Carrie  E.  Scott,  Indiana  University,  A.  B.;  New  York 
State  Library  School,  1905-6;  Pittsburg  Carnegie  Library, 
1906-7 ; Assistant  Organizer,  Public  Library  Commission ; 
Instructor  in  children’s  work. 

Grace  E.  Salisbury,  Librarian  Wisconsin  Normal  School, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  Instructor  in  library  work  with 
schools. 

Arthur  Cunningham,  Librarian  Indiana  State  Normal 
School,  Instructor  in  library  work  with  schools. 

Arne  Kildal,  University  of  Christiania,  Norway,  1903 ; 
B.  L.  S,  New  York  State  Library  School,  1907;  Yale  Uni- 
versity Library,  1907 ; Library  of  Congress,  1907-date ; In- 
structor in  advanced  cataloging,  subject  bibliography  and 
reference  work. 
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Lovina  Knowlton,  Instructor  in  book-binding,  John 
Herron  Art  Institute,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

The  Public  Library  Commission  will  hold  its  seventh 
summer  school  for  librarians  at  Earlham  College,  June  15  to 
July  24.  Only  those  will  be  admitted  to  the  regular  six 
weeks’  course  who  have  had  a four  years’  high  school 
course  or  its  equivalent,  and  who  are  filling  library  positions, 
or  are  under  definite  appointment  to  them. 

An  advanced  course  of  two  weeks  lectures  in  bibliog- 
raphy, advanced  cataloging  and  advanced  reference  work 
will  be  given  library  workers  who  have  had  library  school 
work  in  Indiana  or  elsewhere. 

A special  course  of  lectures  will  be  given  also  to  instruct 
teachers  in  methods  of  teaching  children  the  use  of  books 
and  libraries. 

Course  of  Study. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  form  of  lectures.  These  will 
be  supplemented  by  practical  work  with  books,  subjected  to  daily 
revision.  About  six  hours  each  day  will  be  required  for  study  and 
practice. 

Accession. 

Included  under  accession  are  the  selection  of  books,  prepara- 
tion of  order  lists,  checking  accounts,  accession  and  shelf-list  rec- 
ords, annual  inventories,  monthly  and  annual  reports,  etc. 
Classification. 

The  Dewey  decimal  classification,  in  general  use  in  libraries, 
will  be  studied.  Practical  work  will  be  afforded  by  books  in  the 
library  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  illustration  of  import- 
ant points  in  classification. 

Book  Numbers. 

Cutter-Sanborn  alphabetic  order  tables  will  be  used  for  assign- 
ing book  numbers. 

Cataloging. 

The  preparation  of  a dictionary  card  catalog,  covering  author, 
title  and  simple  subject  entries,  analytics  and  cross  references,  will 
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receive  special  attention.  Practice  will  be  given  in  ordering  and 
adapting  for  use  the  Library  of  Congress  printed  cards. 

Library  Handwriting. 

As  the  six  weeks’  course  will  not  admit  of  the  acquirement  of 
any  proficiency  in  library  handwriting,  each  accepted  applicant  is 
advised  to  practice  it  before  the  opening  of  the  school.  For  di- 
rections, see  Simplified  Library  School  rules,  pages  78-82.  Talks 
on  the  use  of  the  typewriter  in  library  work  will  be  given. 

Loans. 

Charging  systems,  adapted  to  large  and  small  libraries,  will 
be  illustrated  by  appropriate  supplies.  The  respective  merits  of 
several  systems  will  be  presented,  and  talks  given  concerning  needs 
of  individual  libraries. 

Binding. 

Binding  materials,  their  cost  and  durability,  preparation  of 

record  of  books  sent  to  the  bindery,  mending  of  books,  when  not 

to  mend  books,  etc.,  will  form  part  of  the  instruction. 

\ 

Reference  Work. 

The  Library  includes  many  works  used  in  reference.  These 
will  be  compared  and  the  class  will  be  directed  to  other  available 
authorities. 

Library  Buildings. 

Essentials  of  library  construction,  of  shelving  and  furnishings, 
will  be  considered. 

Bibliography. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  important  trade  bibliographies,  and  on 
bibliographies  to  be  used  as  guides  in  book  selection  on  various 
sub  j ects. 

Work  with  Children  and  Schools. 

The  school  defeats  its  own  end  when  it  does  not  lead  its  pupils 
to  the  library.  To  instruct  the  librarian  in  methods  of  encouraging 
school  children  to  use  the  library,  the  following  subjects  will  be 
discussed : Planning  and  equipment  of  children’s  rooms,  adminis- 

tration, co-operation  between  the  library  and  school,  literature  for 
children,  bulletin  and  picture  work  for  children,  story  hours  and 
other  special  features,  reference  work  with  children. 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  instructors,  several  librarians  of  na- 
tional reputation  are  expected  to  give  special  lectures  to  the  library 
students.  The  school  will  be  held  in  commodious  quarters  in  the 
college’s  new  library  building.  The  course  of  instruction  complies 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  American  Library  Association’s 
Committee  on  Library  Training.  Tuition  for  the  regular  six  weeks’ 
course,  $10.  Certificates  will  be  granted  by  the  Public  Library  Com- 
mission to  those  who  perform  the  work  and  pass  the  closing  exam- 
inations of  this  course.  All  students  of  the  Library  School  who  re- 
ceive from  the  Commission  a certificate  showing  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  will  be  given  two-fifths  of  a college  credit  in 
Earlham  College. 

For  further  information  regarding  the  Summer  Library 
School,  address  Chalmers  Hadley,  Secretary,  Public  Library 
Commission,  58  State  House,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Boarding 

Students  board  in  the  college  dormitories  or  in  private 
families,  at  their  option. 

The  Boarding  Department  of  the  college  is  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Superintendent  and  Matron. 

Earlham  Hall  and  Bundy  Hall,  a description  of  which 
may  be  found  upon  pages  17  and  18,  are  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  Boarding  Department  of  the  College.  The 
buildings  are  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and 
supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  Two  hundred  and 
ninety  students  can  be  accommodated  with  rooms  in  the 
buildings.  Study  rooms  and  sleeping  rooms  are  ready 
furnished,  but  are  uncarpeted.  Good  meals,  well  served, 
are  furnished  in  the  dining  room.  A number  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty  reside  within  the  college  and 
board  at  the  same  tables  with  the  students.  It  is  de- 
signed to  supply  teachers  and  students  with  good  and 
acceptable  board  at  the  lowest  practicable  rate,  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  the  comforts,  influences  and  ad- 
vantages of  a Christian  home. 

Becavise  of  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  Summer 
term,  the  dormitories  will  close  to  students  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon of  Commencement  week.  Exceptions  will  he  made 
if  necessary,  in  case  of  students  who  live  at  an  tmusual  dis- 
tance. 

Students  taking  rooms  in  Earlham  Hall  or  Bundy  Hall, 
furnish  their  own  mirrors,  towels  and  napkins. 
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A reasonable  amount  of  washing  is  done  free  at  the 
college  laundry  for  students  boarding  in  the  Halls.  Bath 
rooms  are  free  to  all  students  boarding  in  the  buildings. 

A professional  nurse,  of  long  and  successful  experience, 
is  employed  by  the  college,  whose  services  are  free  to  stu- 
dents boarding  in  the  dormitories,  except  in  cases  of  pro- 
tracted sickness,  when  a reasonable  charge  will  be  made. 

Students  are  expected  to  observe  all  the  regulations  of 
the  college  from  the  time  of  their  arrival.  Before  taking 
meals  in  the  dining  room  or  occupying  lodging  or  study 
rooms,  they  must  enroll  their  names  upon  the  register  in 
the  Superintendent’s  office.  A strict  observance  of  this  reg- 
ulation is  expected. 

The  advantages  of  the  bath  rooms  and  laundry  are  not 
open  to  students  who  do  not  board  in  the  dormitories. 

The  fact  that  students  board  outside  the  college  gives 
them  no  exemption  from  attendance  upon  Chapel  or  Sab- 
bath services. 

Students  engaging  rooms  in  the  dormitories  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  term  are  not  at  liberty  to  withdraw  to  any 
other  boarding  place  during  that  term. 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  a student  to 
change  his  place  of  boarding  at  any  time  when,  in  their 
judgment,  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing. 

Vacations 

The  dormitories  are  not  open  for  students  during  any  of 
the  regular  vacations.  The  published  rates  of  board  cover 
the  time  from  the  opening  of  the  term  to  the  close  of  the 
examinations.  Students  coming  earlier,  or  remaining  later, 
will  be  charged  extra. 

Discipline 

Whenever  a student  enters  it  is  assumed  that  he  agrees 
to  have  due  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  institution,  all 
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of  which  are  designed  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
college  community  of  which  he  becomes  a member. 

In  any  case  where  the  student  does  not  appear  to  be 
benefited  by  the  advantages  offered  by  the  college,  or  mani- 
fests an  unwillingness  cheerfully  to  assist  in  maintaining 
good  order,  or  indulges  in  practices  which  are  detrimental 
to  others  or  to  the  reputation  of  the  college,  he  will  be  pri- 
vately dismissed  or  his  parents  requested  to  withdraw  him. 

Students  who  are  guilty  of  habitual  profanity,  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  or  of  visiting  saloons  or  billiard 
rooms,  forfeit  their  rights  to  the  privileges  of  the  college. 

Students  are  expected  to  observe  study  hours  in  their 
rooms,  both  during  the  day  and  the  evening.  The  dormi- 
tory lights  will  be  turned  off  not  later  than  10 :30  p.  m. 

The  officers  of  the  dormitories  constitute  a board  of 
control,  with  full  power  to  dispose  of  all  matters  of  discipline 
within  or  growing  out  of  the  boarding  department  of  the 
college  with  or  without  the  advice  of  the  college  faculty,  as 
they  may  deem  best.  They  are  authorized  to  suspend  any 
student  from  residence  in  the  dormitories  whenever  his  or 
her  deportment  or  influence  renders  such  action  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  the  college  buildings 
or  on  the  grounds. 

Damage  to  Property 

All  damage  to  the  property  of  the  college,  resulting  from 
willfulness  or  gross  carelessness,  will  be  assessed  upon  the 
perpetrators  of  the  damage,  and  must  be  paid  in  cash.  Any 
student  failing  to  make  prompt  payment  in  such  cases  for- 
feits his  rights  in  the  college. 

Public  Worship 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  daily  morning 
exercises  in  the  college  chapel,  except  such  students,  re- 
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siding  in  their  own  homes,  as  have  no  recitation  immedi- 
ately before  or  after  the  chapel  service.  These  services  are 
designed  to  be  distinctively  religious  and  devotional  in  their 
character,  and  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  give  them  such 
variety  and  interest  as  to  render  attendance  upon  them  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a duty. 

All  students  not  residing  in  their  own  homes  are  re- 
quired to  attend  religious  service  at  the  college  on  Sabbath 
morning.  On  Sabbath  evening  a general  prayer  meeting  is 
held  by  the  students  and  officers,  attendance  upon  which  is 
voluntary. 

Religious  Organizations 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  loyally  sustained 
by  students  and  members  of  the  faculty.  The  greater  ma- 
jority are  members.  The  two  associations  do  much  to  pro- 
mote interest  in,  and  give  direction  to,  religious  work  within 
the  college.  They  are  invaluable  as  a means  of  promoting 
good  fellowship  among  the  students. 

Bible  Classes  of  the  Associations — The  Bible  classes  are 
recognized  as  a very  important  feature  of  the  college  work, 
and  are  well  supported.  During  the  past  year  classes  have 
been  maintained  in  ''The  Life  of  Christ,’’  "The  Prophets,” 
"International  Sunday  vSchool  Lessons,”  "God’s  Method  of 
Training  Workers,”  and  an  advanced  study  for  advanced 
students.  Part  of  the  classes  have  been  joint  classes.  The 
classes  have  been  in  charge  of  professors  and  competent 
students,  and  have  met  weekly  at  hours  convenient  to  stu- 
dents. 

Mission  Study  Department — This  department  of  the  As- 
sociations has  done  much  to  create  a greater  interest  in 
missions.  Its  purpose  is  to  arouse  a greater  missionary 
spirit  among  the  students  and  to  give  those  who  are  plan- 
ning to  make  this  their  life  work  an  opportunity  for  sys- 
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tematic  study.  Classes  will  be  organized  for  the  coming 
year  to  follow  whatever  line  of  missions  the  students  desire. 

Employment  Bureau — The  Associations  furnish  an  em- 
ployment bureau,  by  means  of  which  any  student  who  de- 
sires work  may  be  assisted  in  finding  it.  The  bureau  will 
also  assist  students  in  finding  rooms  outside  of  the  dormi- 
tories for  those  who  desire  it.  For  information,  address 
Ernest  Neave,  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind. 

College  Expenses 

In  estimating  the  actual  expense  incurred  in  attendance 
upon  any  college  numerous  items  must  be  taken  carefully 
into  account.  Railroad  fare,  room  rent,  light,  heat,  laundry, 
society  expenses,  must  all  be  reckoned  in  determining  the 
comparative  outlay  at  dififerent  institutions.  The  public 
sentiment  prevailing  in  the  student  body  of  a college  in 
favor  of  economy  or  extravagance  is,  as  a rule,  of  quite  as 
much  consequence  as  the  matter  of  college  charges. 

Many  students,  not  a few  of  them  being  among  the 
most  capable  and  promising,  have  in  recent  years  found  em- 
ployment in  the  city  of  Richmond  by  which  to  meet  a large 
part  of  their  college  expenses  (see  Employment  Bureau 
above).  But  students  from  a distance  are  not  advised  to 
enter  college  without  knowing  in  advance  from  what  source 
their  expenses  can  be  met  for  at  least  one  full  term.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  capable,  reliable,  energetic  stu- 
dents rarely  find  it  impossible  to  secure  an  education  at 
Earlham  College  for  want  of  money. 

Total  Charges  for  Students  Boarding  in  Earlham  Hall 

OR  Bundy  Hall. 


Fall  term  $85  00 

Winter  term  80  00 

Spring  term  75  00 
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The  foregoing  figures  cover  all  charges  for  furnished 
rooms  (see  page  128),  electric  and  gas  light,  steam  heat, 
meals,  hot  and  cold  baths,  laundry,  attendance  by  trained 
nurse  in  case  of  sickness,  and  tuition  for  the  regular  amount 
of  work  (see  this  page)  in  all  subjects  except  Music.  This 
also  includes  the  registration  fee  and  tuition  in  Physical 
Culture,  including  all  necessary  medical  examinations.  It 
may  be  confidently  asserted  that  no  college  in  the  country 
offers  equal  advantages  at  less  cost. 

Total  Charges  to  Students  not  Boarding  at  Earlham  Hall 

OR  Bundy  Hall. 


Fall  term  $27  00 

Winter  term  25  00 

Spring  term  25  00 


For  charges  in  Department  of  Music,  see  page  99. 

For  charges  in  Summer  term,  see  pages  122  and  123. 

A pro  rata  increase  is  made  in  tuition  charges  in  case 
more  than  the  regular  amount  of  work  is  taken. 

No  extra  charges  whatever  are  made  except  (1)  A fee 
of  $2  per  term  to  students  in  the  Biological  Laboratory, 
Course  in  ''Trees''  50  cents,  "Birds"  50  cents.  Osteology  50 
cents;  (2)  A fee  of  $2  per  term  in  the  Physics  Laboratory; 
(3)  Chemical  Laboratory  fees,  as  follows:  A fee  of  $3 

per  term  for  each  course  of  Laboratory  work ; a deposit  of 
$2  per  term  is  also  required  of  students  in  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  to  cover  the  cost  of  replacing  broken  apparatus ; 
when  the  student  returns  the  key  to  his  desk  the  apparatus 
returned  is  checked  off  and  the  unused  balance  of  his  de- 
posit is  returned;  (4)  A fee  of  $1  per  term  for  students 
taking  Laboratory  Psychology;  (5)  A fee  of  $3  for  De- 
terminative Mineralogy,  Course  7,  Department  of  Geology; 
and  a deposit  of  $2  to  cover  cost  of  broken  apparatus,  under 
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conditions  stated  for  fees  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory;  (6) 
A graduation  fee  of  $5  is  charged  at  the  close  of  the  col- 
lege course;  (7)  Ten  cents  is  charged  for  the  delivery  of 
each  trunk  or  other  heavy  piece  of  baggage  to  the  college 
or  the  railroad  station;  (8)  An  extra  charge  of  $5  a term 
when  a student  is  allowed  to  room  alone;  (9)  The  fee  for 
a special  examination  is  $5,  proceeds  to  go  to  the  Library 
Fund;  (10)  A fee  of  50  cents  for  delay  or  change  in  regis- 
tration (see  page  39). 

Payment  of  Bills 

Payment  of  all  bills  for  each  term  must  be  made  at  the 
opening  of  the  term.  In  case  a student  is  absent  for  three 
weeks  or  longer  on  account  of  sickness  or  other  equally 
urgent  cause,  a pro  rata  part  of  the  money  paid  will  be  re- 
funded on  presentation  of  a physician’s  certificate,  but  no 
rebate  will  be  made  for  a shorter  period,  li  any  should 
leave  the  institution  for  any  other  cause,  or  be  expelled  or 
suspended,  they  will  forfeit  the  money  advanced. 

Financial  Aid 

As  heretofore  stated,  a limited  amount  of  aid  is  ex- 
tended by  Earlham  College  to  students  of  high  character 
and  good  scholarship,  who,  without  such  assistance,  are  un- 
able to  meet  their  expenses  at  college.  This  aid  is  given  in 
the  form  of  scholarships. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a number  of  her  friends,  the 
college  possesses  funds  which  warrant  the  granting  for  the 
coming  year  of  forty  scholarships,  to  the  value  of  $50  each. 
This  amount  is  sufficient  to  reduce  the  maximum  necessary 
expenses  of  a student  (exclusive  of  travel,  clothing  and 
books)  to  $190  a year. 

Young  women  are  equally  eligible  to  these  scholarships 
with  young  men. 
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Every  applicant  for  a scholarship  of  this  kind  must  fur- 
nish a certificate  of  character  and  of  class  standing  from  the 
Principal  of  the  last  school  which  he  has  attended,  together 
with  such  information  concerning  his  financial  ability  as 
shall  be  required,  in  order  that  the  merit  of  his  application 
may  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

Holders  of  these  scholarships  are  required  to  board  in 
Earlham  or  Bundy  Halls,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 
The  benefits  of  these  scholarships  will  be  withdrawn  from 
students  who  incur  the  censure  of  the  College  Faculty  or 
who  fail  to  maintain  a reputable  standing  in  their  studies. 

Applications  for  scholarships  of  this  class  for  the  year 
1908-9  will  be  received  at  any  time  until  August  1,  1908. 
They  should  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  College, 
who  will  furnish  full  particulars  and  blank  certificates  to  be 
filled  by  the  applicant,  his  parent  or  guardian,  and  his  last 
principal  teacher. 

The  Zachariah  J.  Stanley  Scholarships 

The  late  Zachariah  J.  Stanley,  of  Union -County,  Indi- 
ana, bequeathed  to  Earlham  College  two  tracts  of  valuable 
land,  directing  that  ''the  net  proceeds  resulting  from  the 
rents  of  said  lands,  or  the  income  produced  by  the  proceeds 
thereof,  if  sold,  should  be  applied  to  the  aid  of  students  in 
Earlham  College,'’  upon  the  following  conditions,  as  set 
forth  in  his  last  will  and  testament: 

“It  being  my  desire  that  my  blood  relations  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity of  procuring  an  education,  I make  the  above  bequest  in 
order  to  enable  them  so  to  do.  Such  being  my  intention,  I direct 
that  the  income  that  shall  result  from  the  said  lands,  or  fund,  shall 
be  applied  by  the  proper  authorities  of  Earlham  College,  as  follows : 
First,  to  the  education,  as  hereinafter  directed,  of  my  blood  rela- 
tions, preference  being  given  to  those  bearing  the  name  of  Stanley. 
* * * It  being  understood  that  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  educating  my  relations  shall  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  seek  to  be  educated  at  said  Earlham  College  and  not  elsewhere. 
Persons  who  apply  to  said  college  for  the  purpose  of  the  benefit  of 
the  said  fund  shall  be  admitted  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
said  college  applying  to  the  admission  of  other  students  as  to  char- 
acter, deportment  and  other  qualifications,  and,  after  being  ad- 
mitted to  said  college,  a full  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  said  college  shall  be  exacted  from  said  students,  it  being 
understood  that  no  such  student  shall  have,  or  possess,  any  rights 
or  privileges  while  attending  said  institution,  by  reason  of  their 
being  beneficiaries  of  said  endowment  fund,  not  possessed  by  other 
students  as  to  their  control  and  government  by  the  college  authori- 
ties. Students  admitted  to  said  college  under  provisions  of  this 
will  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  tuition  and  board  to  the  extent  of 
the  available  income  which  shall  come  into  the  hands  of  said  col- 
lege authorities,  as  long  as  said  college  contains  boarding  depart- 
ments. If  said  boarding  department  of  said  college  should  be  abol- 
ished, then  said  income  shall  be  applied  to  the  tuition  of  these  said 
students  only.  * * * If  a greater  number  of  students  entitled  to 
enter  said  college  under  provisions  of  this  will  shall  apply  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  income  of  said  fund  than  said  income  will 
provide  for,  then  said  college  authorities  shall  apply  said  income 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  admitted,  pro  rata.  At  the  time 
application  is  made  for  admission  to  said  college  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  the  benefits  of  said  fund,  satisfactory  proof  shall  be  made  by 
such  person  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  eligibility  of  such  per- 
son as  to  his  blood  and  other  qualifications,  it  being  my  desire  that 
the  benefit  of  said  fund  shall  be  given  to  the  proper  persons,  as 
herein  designated,  and  to  those  who,  by  their  good  conduct  and 
deportment,  shall  render  themselves  worthy  of  it.” 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  benefit  of  the  Stanley 
Fund  will  be  received  as  follows:  If  for  the  year,  on  or  be- 
fore August  1.  If  for  the  term:  For  the  Fall  term,  on  or 

before  August  1 ; for  the  Winter  term,  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 1 ; for  the  Spring  term,  on  or  before  March  1.  Upon 
those  dates  eligible  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  benefit 
of  the  funds,  those  bearing  the  Stanley  name,  in  accordance 
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with  the  provision  of  the  will,  being  given  preference.  Ap- 
plications must  be  presented  to  the  President,  together  with 
satisfactory  written  credentials  concerning  the  applicant's 
character  and  scholarship  and  blood  relationship  to  the 
founder  of  the  Zachariah  J.  Stanley  Scholarship  Fund.  The 
amount  available  for  the  use  of  students  will  be  announced 
on  August  1. 
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♦The  daily  chapel  exercise  occurs  from  8:50  to  9:10. 
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*The  daily  chapel  exercise  occurs  from  8:50  to  9:10. 
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*The  daily  chapel  exercise  occurs  from  8:50  to  9:10. 


STUDENTS 


Graduates  of  1907 

Beals,  Roscoe  Garfield,  A.  B Decatur,  111. 

Boomershine,  Edna,  A.  B Dayton,  Ohio 

Bryne,  Andreas,  A.  B Stavanger,  Norway 

Bryne,  Arne,  B.  S Stavanger,  Norway 

Cartland,  Jennie  Brownell,  A.  B Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Cox,  Ethel,  A.  B Richmond 

Eaton,  Durward  L.,  B.  S Boulder,  Colo. 

Eves,  Anna,  A.  B Richmond 

Frazee,  Grace,  A.  B Glenwood 

Frazer,  Oliver  Morton,  A.  B New  Castle 

Gardner,  Frank  Karl,  B.  S Richmond 

Grahg,  Marcellus  Scott,  A,  B Ridgeville 

Grimes,  Grover  C.,  A.  B Salem 

Hall,  Bruce  Morton,  A.  B Elizabethtown 

Hawk,  Carl  J.,  B.  S Mesa,  Ariz. 

Henby,  Abbie  Eliza,  A.  B Greenfield 

Hallowell,  Mary  E.,  B.  S Plainfield 

Hoover,  Edna  L.,  A.  B Richmond 

Hough,  Mary  P.,  Diploma  in  Music Richmond 

Huber,  Naomi  Regina,  A.  B Sheridan 

Johnson,  Arthur  C.,  B.  S Knightstown 

Johnson,  Mabel  V.  Stewart,  Diploma  in  Music Knightstown 

Llewelyn,  Edgar  J.,  A.  B Sheridan 

McCreary,  George  E.,  A.  B Pullman,  Wash.' 

Newsom,  Eva  M.,  A.  B Elizabethtown 

Parker,  Ida  B.  T.,  A.  B West  Elkton,  Ohio 

Peterson,  Ethel  Lillian,  A.  B Richmond 

Petry,  Loren  Clifford,  B.  S Haverford,  Pa. 

Rogers,  Olive  Susan,  A.  B Earlham 

Shute,  Florence  Lupton,  A.  B Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
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Smelser,  Laurence  B.,  A.  B 

Spradling,  Birney  D.,  A.  B 

Stanley,  Isaac  Newton,  A.  B 

Thompson,  Margaret,  A.  B 

Tits  worth,  Helen  Bills,  A.  B 

Zeigler,  Clara  Ellen,  A.  B 

Moon,.  L.  Oscar,  A.  M 

^Tebbetts,  Clara  Imelda,  A.  M 


Richmond 

...Madison,  Wis. 

Star.  City 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Parker  City 

Fall  River,  Mass. 


STUDENTS,  1907-08 
Graduate  Students 

Coppock,  Homer  J.,  A.B.,  ’04,  Earlham  College.  In  absentia, 

Greenfield 

Jones,  Cassie  Fern,  A.B.,  ’07,  Friends  University Wichita,  Kans. 

Haworth,  Richard,  B.L.,  ’91,  Earlham  College.  In  absentia, 

Kokomo 

Ratliff,  Walter  Stevens,  B.S.,  B.S.  in  Ag.,  ’83,  Purdue  University, 

Richmond 

Undergraduate  Students 

Italics  following  names  indicate  the  periods  of  attendance : s. — 

Summer  term;  /. — Fall  term;  w. — Winter  term;  sp. — Spring  term. 

The  term  Education  indicates  that  students  are  taking 
Teachers’  Professional  work  only. 

The  * indicates  that  the  student  has  an  additional  fractional 
credit. 

Students  Having  15,  or  More,  Credits  at  the  Close  of  the 


Winter  Term,  1908 

Allee,  Warder  Clyde,  s..  Chemistry  and  Biology  38* Hammond 

Allen,  Laura  Fern,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  41 Richmond 

Allen,  Robert  Forrest,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chem.  and  Biology  34* ..  Richmond 

Bailey,  Ethel  Anna,  f.  w.  sp..  History  39 Fountain  City 

Baird,  Helen,  f.  w.  sp..  Biology  36* Indianola,  111. 

Baldwin,  Mary,  f.  w.,  English  19* Westfield 

Balfe,  Lucy  J.,  f.  w.,  English  Richmond 

Barrett,  Lawrence  H.,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics  25* Indianapolis 


Batchelor,  Walter  Marion,  w.  sp..  Mathematics  21 ..  .Winchester 


1 Deceased. 
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Beebe,  Daniel  Laban,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  16* .Kankakee,  111. 

Beeler,  Jessie,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  German  and  French  39* Richmond 

Bird,  Clara  Mae,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  19* Lynn 

Boblett,  Myrtle,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  26* Greenfield 

Bruner,  C.  Herbert,  f.  w.  sp..  Chemistry  16* Greenfield 

Calvert,  Cecil  Kirk,  w.  sp..  Chemistry  and  Biology  34*.. Selma,  Ohio 

Carey,  Mary  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  21* Westfield 

Carroll,  Mrs.  Amy  E.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  21 Richmond 

Carroll,  Mabel,  f.  w.  sp.,  19 Richmond 

Carroll,  Ray  J.,  f.  w.  sp.,  17* Richmond 

Carter,  Helen,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  German  35 Plainfield 

Chambers,  Cloyde  Cleaver,  w.  sp..  Mathematics  38.  .Damascus,  Ohio 

Chapman,  Harold  Everett,  s.  f.  zv.  sp..  Geology  29* Bloomingdale 

Coahran,  Katie,  f.  zsu.  sp..  Mathematics  38 Summitville 

Comstock,  Howard  Payne,  f.  zv.  sp..  History  18 Noblesville 

Cope,  Mira  Trueblood,  s.  f.  zv.  sp..  History  35* Plainfield 

Costello,  Harry  Todd,  /.  zv.  sp..  Math,  and  Philosophy  38.  .Richmond 
Cox,  Orpha  L.,  f.  zv.  sp.,  German  17* Elizabethtown 

Denham,  Arthur  M,  f.  zv.  sp..  Physics  15* La  Porte 

Doane,  Edwin  Lindley,  s.,  English  38 Westfield 

Doney,  Edith  Mae,  f.  zv.  sp.,  German  35* Cambridge  City 

Eaton,  Scott  Verne,  f.  zv.  sp.,  Latin  39* Liberty 

Eliason,  Edith,  f.  zv.  sp.,  English  and  History  15*. East  Germantown 
Elliott,  William  Emory,  f.  w.  sp..  Civil  Engineering  35* ..  Greenfield 

Ellis,  Elsworth,  .y..  History  17* Sheridan 

Estes,  Louise  Alden,  f.  zv.,  Latin  21* Westfield 

Fagan,  William  Brock,  f.  zv.  sp.,  17* Richmond 

Fauquher,  Silas  Edgar,  f.  zv.  sp..  Chemistry  22 .Evansville 

Fenimore,  Janet,  f.  zv.  sp..  History  15* Anderson 

Fisher,  Edgar  A.,  f.  zv.  sp..  History  23* Eaton,  Ohio 

Francisco,  Maria,  .y.  f.  zv.  sp.,  German  31* Richmond 

Furnas,  Joseph,  f.  zv.  sp..  History  15* Valley  Mills 

Genn,  Merle  Juday,  f.  zv.  sp..  Mathematics  20* Richmond 

Gluys,  Mary  S.,  .y.  f.  zv.  sp.,  English  21 Richmond 

Greene,  Katharine,  f.  zv.  sp.,  German  18* Remington 

Hall,  Edna  Marie,  f.  zv.,  German  and  French  18* Elizabethtown 

Hancock,  Hazel  Lorena,  f.  zv.  sp.,  German  25* Anderson 

Hancock,  John  S.,  f.  zv.  sp.,  Geology  17* FairniQunt 
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Harrell,  Otho  Glen,  f.  w.  sp.,  Biology  24* Kokomo 

Harvey,  Edyth  K.,  f.  w.  sp.,  History  18* New  Castle 

Harvey,  Ruth  Ada,  w.  sp.,  English  22* Dunreith 

Haworth,  Chester  Carl,  f.  w.  sp..  History  26* Danville 

Haworth,  John  T.,  f.  w..  Geology  42* Springport,  Ore. 

Haworth,  Lester  Cornerius,  f.w.sp.,  Ch.  and  Biol.  17*. Danville 

Heath,  Alvin  Burleigh,  s.  f.  w.  sp..  History  35* Richmond 

Heaton,  John  C.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible  21* Smithfield,  Ohio 

Hedges,  Horace  J.,  f.  sp..  Mathematics  25* New  Castle 

Heitbrink,  Caroline  E.,  w.  sp Richmond 

Henderson,  Ethel,  f.  w.  sp..  History  26* Richmond 

Hester,  Edna,  f.  w.,  German  and  French  27*.  .Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Hill,  Alice  W.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  English  32* Richmond 

Hill,  Marjorie,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  19* Carthage 

Hinson,  Anna  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  27* Martinsville 

Hocker,  Cora  L.,  /.  zv.  sp.,  Latin  20* Berne 

Hodgin,  Wilburn  Stewart,  f.  vu.  sp.,  16* Richmond 

Hoelscher,  Gustave  Hermann,  f.  zv..  History  38* Richmond 

Hoover,  Lewis  R.,  s.,  19 Tuscola,  111. 

Huff,  Charles  Byron,  f.  zv.  sp.,  German  and  French  35*.  .Martinsville 

Huff,  Grace  Elizabeth,  s.  f.  zv.  sp.,  Greek  35* Leesburg,  Ohio 

Huffman,  Herbert  L.,  f.  zv.,  17* Richmond 

Hunt,  Agnes,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  German  and  French  35* Indianapolis 

Hutton,  Sidney  Buchanan,  f.  zv.  sp..  Civil  Eng.  36* . . Brookville,  Md. 

Jenkins,  Francine  Levering,  f.  zv.  sp.,  Bible  35* Winona,  Ohio 

Jones,  Bessie  Bourne,  f.  zv.  sp.,  Latin  22* Richmond 

Jones,  Edna  B.,  f.  zv.  sp.,  German  and  French  28* Richmond 

Jones,  Joseph  H.,  f.  zv.  sp.,  Chem.  and  Biol.  27*. . .Hughesville,  Md. 
Jones,  Maurice  M.,  f.  zv.  sp.,  Chem.  and  Biol.  29*.. West  Milton,  O. 

Kauffman,  Beulah,  f.  zv.  sp.,  English  35* Goshen 

Keller,  Edna,  f.  zv.,  Latin  21* Lewisville 

Kelly,  Rose  M.,  s.  f.  zv.  sp.,  Bible  30* Anderson 

Lawrence,  Mary  Windle,  s.  f.  zv.  sp.,  English  35* Richmond 

Lewis,  Paul,  f.  zv.  sp..  History  26* Williamsburg 

Lindley,  Iva  J.  D.,  f.  zv.  sp.,  Latin  19 Bloomingdale 

Lindley,  Wilmer  W.,  f.  zv.  sp.,  Biol,  and  Geol.  22*.. West  Middleton 

Maple,  Florence  Elizabeth,  f.  zv.  sp.,  English  24* Lewisville 

Maris,  Anna  Jane,  .y.  /.  zv.  sp.,  Latin  35* Paoli 
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Markle,  Millard  S.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Geology  and  Biology  23*.Greensfork 

Marshall,  Horace  Ward,  s.  w.  sp.,  History  35* Lewisville 

McClelland,  Charles  Isaac,  f.  w.  sp.,  17* Richmond 

McFarland,  John  Eugene,  s..  History  19 Ridgeville 

McLane,  Lorena  C,  sp.,  English  15* Dublin 

Metcalfe,  Edna,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics  35* Worcester,  Mass. 

Miles,  Walter  Richard,  f.  w.  sp.,  Phil,  and  Bible  46..Newberg,  Ore. 

Mitchell,  Louis,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics  30* Tippecanoe  City 

Moffett,  Mary  B.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin  24* Kennard 

Moore,  Edith  Sarah,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  35* Richmond 

Moore,  Ethel  Ruth,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  27* Huntington 

Moss,  Pearl,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  16* Richmond 

Nanny,  Leslie  Carson,  f.  w.  sp..  Chemistry  21 Waycross,  Ga. 

Neave,  R.  Ernest,  f.  w.  sp.,  24* Hughesville,  Md. 

Newman,  Alice  Esther,  s.,  Latin  25* Richmond 

Newman,  Clara  G.,  s.,  English  26* Richmond 

Newsom,  Ray,  w.  sp..  Mathematics  19* Elizabethtown 

Norton,  Alice  Emeline,  sp.,  German  and  French  34* ..  Carthage,  Mo. 

Oldaker,  Elmer  E.,  s..  History  23* Centerville 

Overman,  Thurman,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics  28* Knightstown 

Painter,  Esther,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  18* Carmel 

Packer,  Ida  E.,  sp.,  German  27* Richmond 

Parke,  Donna  Isabel,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin  25* Richmond 

Pearson,  Esta  William,  f.  w.  sp.,  15 Troy,  Ohio 

Perkins,  John  Wesley,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  and  French  28*. Rising  Sun 

Pitts,  Lois  L,  f.  w.  sp.,  16* Morristown 

Publow,  Ethel  Henley,  s.  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics  23* Carthage 

Quimby,  Dorothy  Katherine,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  and  French  18*, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ratliff,  Clara  Bertha,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  36 Richmond 

Ratliff,  Ina  Mary,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin  35* Fairmount 

Reagan,  Rezin,  s..  Chemistry  and  Biology  41 Azalia 

Reeve,  J.  Evelyn,  w.,  German  28  Plainfield 

Reynolds,  Cora  Ayers,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  17* Richmond 

Reynolds,  Maude,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin  16* Richmond 

Rogers,  Jonathan  Clark,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics  25*.  .Demorest,  Ga. 
Rupert,  Clarence  Vernon,  f.  w.  sp..  Philosophy  22* Noblesville 
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Saint,  May  Pauline,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  36* New  Castle 

Scott,  Andrew,  f.  w.  sp.,  18 Richmond 

Sedgwick,  Margaret,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  and  French  21*.  .Richmond 
Sharkey,  Lucille  Griesmer,  f.  w.  sp..  Chemistry  30*. Van  Wert,  Ohio 

Shugart,  Edith  Cornelia,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  25* Marion 

Shute,  Hilda  D.,  f.  zv.  sp.,  German  21* Richmond 

Simms,  Ruthanna  M.,  f.  zv.  sp.,  Bible  22 Chicago,  111. 

Smith,  Emmajean,  f.  zv.  sp..  History  28* ..Richmond 

Snepp,  Catherine  Charles,  f.  zv.  sp.,  German  26* Dayton,  Ohio 

Stalker,  Roxie  Mary,  f.  zv.  sp.,  English  39* Westfield 

Stanley,  Anna  Laura,  f.  zv.,  English  29* Westfield 

Stanley,  Grace  Tipton,  f.  zv.  sp..  Music  21* Liberty 

Stanley,  Helen  Martha,  f.  zv.  sp.,  English  27* Wichita,  Kans. 

Stanley,  Rupert,  f.  zv.  sp.,  Bible  16* Carthage 

Stone,  Rema  Harriet,  f.  zv.  sp.,  English  26* Carthage 

Stout,  Edith  B.,  f.  zv.  sp..  History  16* Paoli 

Stuart,  Carolyn  Elizabeth,  f.  zv.,  Latin Knightstown 

Sumner,  Clarence  W.,  f..  Philosophy  and  Education  30.  .Noblesville 
Sutton,  Helena  Baxter,  f.  zv.  sp.,  German  34*.... Fort  Madison,  la. 

Swaim,  Verne  Frank,  f.  zv.  sp.,  Physics  19* Bloomingdale 

Teas,  Dorothy,  s.,  33* Carthage,  Mo. 

Test,  Bertha  Grace,  s..  History  19* Richmond 

Thistlethwaite,  Glen,  f.  zv.  sp..  Mathematics  35* Hortonville 

Thompson,  Harriett  A.,  s..  History  26* Richmond 

Trimble,  Harold  D.,  f.  zv.  sp.,  17* Bloomingdale 

Trueblood,  Clifford  Emmet,  s.  f.  zv.  sp..  Mathematics  39 Salem 

Trueblood,  Anna  Mabel,  f.  zv.  sp.,  English  22* Salem 

Trueblood,  Edna  A.,  f.  zv.  sp..  History  17* Indianapolis 

Ullum,  Claude  W.,  f zv  sp..  Mathematics  26* Richmond 

Vinzant,  Charles  Edward,  s..  History  Dunkirk 

Walthall,  Oliver,  f.  zv.  sp..  Physics  18* Quaker 

Wann,  Norman  Gillespie,  f.  zv.  sp.,  Bible  39* Richmond 

Weesner,  Oliver,  f.  zv.  sp..  Civil  Engineering  29 Mooresville 

Whitacre,  Martha  Anne,  s.,  English  38* Richmond 

White  Herbert  E.,  f.  zv.  sp..  History  25* Carthage 

Williams,  Elizabeth  M.,  s.,  English  23* Richmond 

Wilson,  Lowell,  f.  zv..  History  18* Cambridge  City 

Winslow,  Amy,  f.  zv.  sp.,  German  25* Carthage 
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Winslow,  W.  Howard,  f.  w.  sp,,  History  26 Carthage 

Wissler,  William  O.,  s.,  History  26 Richmond 

Woodward,  Ada,  s.,  History  29 Richmond 

Wright,  Orville  Ross,  f.  w.  sp.,  Biology  and  Physics  20* . . Spiceland 

Students  Having  Less  than  15  Credits  at  the  Close  of  the 
Winter  Term,  1908 

Ackerman,  Carl  W.,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  11 Richmond 

Albright,  Nona,  s.  f.  w.  sp..  Music  Richmond 

Angelo,  Minnie  Rae,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  13 Bloomfield 

Aschbacher,  Mabel  Ellen,  sp..  Education Defiance,  Ohio 

Bacon,  Stewart  V.,  f.  w.  sp.r7"^ Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Barker,  Gurney  S.,  w.  sp.,  Bible  2 Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Barlow,  Arline,  s Richmond 

Barnett,  Edith,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  7* Mooresville 

Barrett,  Josephine  Augusta,  f Leesburg,  Ohio 

Bartel,  Muriel,  f..  Music Richmond 

Batchelor,  Glen,  sp Carlos  City 

Bayer,  George  A.,  f Richmond 

Beachler,  LeRoy  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  9* Decatur 

Beasley,  Zola  Bernice,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  12 Fairmount 

Beckett,  Nellie  E.,  f.,  7* Spiceland 

Beeson,  Grace,  f.  w.  sp..  Education  6 Losantville 

Behr,  Joe  E.,  sp.,  1 East  Germantown 

Behr,  Karl  W.,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics  14* East  Germantown 

Bennett,  Josephine  G.,  s.  f..  Music  1 Richmond 

Bennett,  Mary  H.,  s Richmond 

Bessleman,  Marie  Barr,  s.  w..  Music  Hagerstown 

Binford,  Ada  Charlotte,  f.  w.  sp.,  Latin  14* Knightstown 

Binford,  Elmina  S.,  f.  w.,  7* Greenfield 

Binford,  Mary,  f.  w.,  English  13 Greenfield 

Bishop,  Ethelyn,  f.  w.  sp.,  5* Indianapolis 

Blackburn,  Cora,  sp..  Education  Castleton 

Blackman,  Bessie,  sp..  Education Evansville 

Blair,  Clara  B.,  s..  Education  1 Westfield 

Bland,  Walter  Perry,  f.  w.  sp.,  12* Jolliettsville 

Blose,  Edna  M.,  s..  Education  1 Whitewater 

Blose,  Joseph  H.,  sp Abington 
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Bogue,  Leora,  /.  w.  sp,,  5* Fairmount 

Bond,  Florence  Monimia,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  7* Richmond 

Bond,  Leslie,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible  7* Muncie 

Bond,  Parvin  W.,  f.  w.  sp.,  9 Farmland 

Boomershine,  R.  E.,  f Brookville 

Borton,  Fredolin  R.,  s.  sp..  Education  1 Webster 

Brehm,  Arubia  Marie,  f.  w Richmond 

Brown,  Paul  Howard,  f.  w.  sp Spiceland 

Brown,  Sherman  Joseph,  f.  w.  sp..  History  6* Richmond 

Brubaker,  Everett,  f..  Biology  9* West  Alexandria,  Ohio 

Bruner,  John  Philip,  f.  w.  sp.,  7* Greenfield 

Buhl,  Raymond,  2 Centerville 

Bundy,  Hannah  Pearl,  f.  w..  Education Amboy 

Burke,  Ethel  M.,  s..  Education  1 Greenfield 

Calvert,  Edward  Harrison,  f.  w.  sp.,  7* Selma,  Ohio 

Calvert,  Rachel  Grace,  f.w.sp Selma,  Ohio 

Cammack,  Franka,  f.  w.  sp.,  5* Richmond 

Campbell,  Thomas  Jerome,  f.  w.  sp.,  8 Richmond 

Carey,  Grace,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  12* Summitville 

Cassatt,  Nellie  Marie,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  13 Indianapolis 

Caster,  Marcia,  s..  Music  Richmond 

Catt,  Elorence,  s..  Education  1 Carthage 

Chapman,  Mary  E.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible  14* Bloomingdale 

Chappell,  Josiah  Merrill,  f.  w.  sp.,  5* Carthage 

Chenoweth,  Mae  W.,  f Lynn 

Chrisman,  Marguerite,  s.  f.  w.  sp..  Music  Richmond 

Christman,  Maggie  May,  s..  Education  Richmond 

Clark,  Edward  D.,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics  9* Washington,  D.  C. 

Clayton,  John  W.,  sp..  Education Straughn 

Coale,  Inez  E.,  f.  w..  Music Richmond 

Cole,  Ida  Jane,  2* Rayland,  Ohio 

Colvin,  Stella,  f.  w..  Education  6 Williamsburg 

Conley,  Lowry  C.  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chem.  and  Biology  6* . . Eaton,  Ohio 

Conrad,  Roy  Monroe,  f.  w.  sp.,  8* Darlington 

Cook,  Cora,  s.  sp..  Education  2 Centerville 

Cook,  Ruby  F.,  sp..  Education  Centerville 

Cooper,  Vern  H.,  sp Kempton 

Corwin,  Florence,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  10* Richmond 

Crump,  Clifford  Charles,  s.,  1 Greensfork 
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Curtis,  Erma,  sp.,  Education  Fountain  City 

Cutrell,  Estella  E.,  1* New  Richmond 

Davies,  Mary  E.,  f.  w.  sp.  13* West  Elkton,  Ohio 

Davis,  Theodore  Lester,  Education Greensfork 

Denman,  Perley  James,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chem.  and  Biology  13*.  .Marshall 

Dirham,  Maude  A.,  s.,  Education  1 South  Bend 

Doan,  Marguerite  Charity,  f.  sp.,  Latin  5* Richmond 

Doddridge,  Inez  Lucile,  sp Milton 

Douglas,  Edward  W.,  f West  Milton,  Ohio 

Downhour,  Elizabeth,  s..  Biology  4 New  Haven 

Duffield,  John  Arthur,  f.w.sp New  Madison,  Ohio 

Dunbar,  Letha,  f.  w.  sp.,  1 Centerville 

Eaton,  James  H.,  / w.  sp.,  6* Liberty 

Eckerle,  Jennie  S.,  s.,  3* Lynn 

Eliason,  Beulah  V.,  s..  Education  6* Richmond 

Elliott,  Frank  R.,  f.  w.  sp..  Biology  7 Richmond 

Elliott,  Mona  Elizabeth,  .y.,  Music Richmond 

Elliott,  Susie,  f Knightstown 

Eves,  Lillian,  s.  sp.,  3 Richmond 

Feasel,  Nellie  May,  s.  f.  w.  sp..  Education  11 Richmond 

Fickel,  Idris  L,  f.  w.  sp.,  6* Lynn 

Fisher,  Paul,  .y.,  2 Richmond 

Fletcher,  Esther,  f Richmond 

Forrey,  Grace,  f.  w.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Fosler,  Constance,  A.  B.,  s..  Education  1 Richmond 

Fossett,  Fred  Erskine,  f.  w.  sp.,  5* Brunswick,  Me. 

Francis,  Fred,  f.  w.  sp.,  8* Bridgeport 

Freeman,  Hazel,  f.  w.  sp.,  8* Richmond 

French,  Vern,  sp Poneto 

Fries,  Susie  Marie,  s.  sp.,  German  1 Connersville 

Fromme,  Nola  Katherine,  s..  Education  1 Richmond 

Furnas,  Marcia  M.,  A.  B.,  s..  Music Richmond 

Furnas,  Miriam,  f.  w.  sp.,  8* Indianapolis 

Furnas,  Paul  J.,  f.  w.  sp.,  7* Richmond 

Furnas,  Philip  W.,  w.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Gaar,  Mildred  Emily,  f.  zv.  sp.,  1* Richmond 

Gadbury,  Hazel  DeEtta,  f.  zv.  sp.,  7* Richmond 

Gainey,  Katherine  Agnes,  f.  zv.  sp.,  6* Liberty 
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Card,  Rife  H.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Physics  10* Eaton,  Ohio 

Garver,  Bertha  Lamme,  w.,  Music  Richmond 

Gaston,  Wales  W.,  f Richmond 

Gilchrist,  Albert  Seaton,  f.  w.  sp.,  6 Richmond 

Gilchrist,  Ruth  Elizabeth,  f.  w.  sp.,  2* Richmond 

Glass,  Wiley  W.,  s Richmond 

Goble,  Eva  F.,  s..  Education  1 Greenfield 

Good,  Audrey  May,  sp..  Education  Parker 

Goodman,  Clara,  f Terre  Haute 

Graves,  Virginia,  f.  w.  sp.,  8* Richmond 

Grimes,  Anna  Edith,  f.  w.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Guyer,  Ralph,  f.  w.  sp..  Chemistry  10 Richmond 

Hadley,  Ruth,  f.  w.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Hall,  Albert  Richardson,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible  8* Paoli 

Hallowell,  Bertha,  f.  w.  sp.,  6 Pendleton 

Hallowell,  Essie  Victor,  w.,  5* Pendleton 

Hallowell,  Nellie  Gray,  f.  w.,  11* Pendleton 

Hampton,  Anna  Margaret,  f.  w.  sp.,  7* Monrovia 

Haner,  Ruby  Elizabeth,  f.  w.,  1 Richmond 

Harold,  Haley  Jane,  f.  w.  sp..  Music  12* Richmond 

Harris,  Ruth  S.,  s..  Education  1 Richmond 

Harris,  Orpha,  sp Marion 

Hart,  Hazel  Carolyn,  s..  Education  1 Kitchel 

Hart,  Marcia  Margaret,  s..  Education  1 Kitchel 

Hartzell,  Netta  Maria,  sp..  Education  Parker 

Hasecoster,  Pearl,  s.  f.  w.  sp..  Music  Richmond 

Hasket,  Borgia,  sp..  Education  Straughn 

Haviland,  Edna  Cynthia,  f.  w.  sp.,  6* South  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Haviland,  Lewise  M.,  f.  w.  sp.,  7* Bryantown,  Md. 

Hawkins,  Melville  Denny,  f.  w.  sp..  History  11* Bridgeport 

Hays,  Esta  Fern,  sp..  Music Jonesboro 

Hayworth,  Daniel  Albert,  f.  w.  sp.,  8* Clayton 

Heddon,  Vern  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  6* Indianapolis 

Henley,  Robert  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  2 Louisville,  Ky. 

Hiles,  Clela  Florice,  f..  Musical Campbellsburg,  Ohio 

Hill,  Edna,  sp.,  Education  Lynn 

Hill,  Harold  M.,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics  4 Arkansas  City,  Kans. 

Hill,  Sarah  Deborah,  A.  B.,  f.  w..  Music Richmond 

Hinshaw,  Fannie  V.,  sp..  Education Lynn 
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Hockett,  Edna,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  13 Wabash 

Hodgson,  George  Anna,  sp Lynn 

Holaday,  Elizabeth,  f.w.sp.,  Latin  and  Ger.  13*.  Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Hollingsworth,  Leo  B.,  w.  sp.,  5* Fairmount 

Hoover,  Edna  L.,  A.  B.,  .y.  /.,  Music Richmond 

Homey,  Elsie,  s.,  1 Noblesville 

Horne,  Marguerite  Geneve,  s.,  Education  1 Centerville 

Horton,  Agnes  Victoria,  f.  w.  sp.,  7* Richmond 

Hotchkiss,  Arthur  S.,  f.  w.  sp..  Geology  14* Indianapolis 

Hubbard,  Mary  L.,  f.  w.,  Bible  7* Vandalia,  Mich. 

Hubbard,  Riley,  f.  w.,  Bible  11* Vandalia,  Mich. 

Hudson,  Lotta  Conner,  f.  w..  History  14 St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hughel,  Nellie,  f.  w.  sp..  Music Anderson 

Hunt,  Howard  C.,  s Richmond 

Husson,  Opal  Katherine,  f.,  Richmond 

Hutchens,  Hurschel  C.,  f.  w.  sp.,  6* Carlos  City 

Iddings  John,  f..  Biology  4 Ludlow,  Ohio 

Jenkins,  Roy  Kenneth,  f.  w..  Chemistry  and  Biology  6*. . . .Rockville 

Jenkins,  Russell  Lewis,  w.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Johnson,  Myrtle  D.,  s.  f.  w.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Johnson,  Rowena  Pearle,  f.  w.  sp.,  10 Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Jones,  Aletha  Glee,  sp..  Music Williamsburg 

Jones,  Doha  E.,  sp..  Education Wabash 

Jones,  Esther  J.,  .y.  sp..  Education  1 Richmond 

Jones,  Inez  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  English  9* West  Milton,  Ohio 

Jones,  Mary  Lucile,  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  7 Greensfork 

Judy,  Celia  Elizabeth,  s.,  3 Carthage 

Kaufman,  Mary  A.,  w.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Kelly,  Agnes  Rifner,  s.  f.  w.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Kelsay,  Eunice  Victoria,  f.  iv.  sp.,  13* Amboy 

Kenworthy,  Anna  Edna,  f.  w.  sp..  Biology  3* Richmond 

Kenworthy,  Lenora  Holloway,  B.  L.,  f.  w..  Music Richmond 

Kerr,  Gorseth  Esta,  f.  w.,  11 Troy,  Ohio 

Kerr,  Hope,  f.  w.,  7* Connersville 

King,  Florence  Beeson,  f.  w.  sp.,  3* Richmond 

Klepinger,  Howard  A.,  s..  History  9* Eaton,  Ohio 

Kloecker,  William  F.,  Jr.,  sp Richmond 

Kniese,  Katherine,  s.,  7 Cambridge  City 
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Knollenberg,  Margaret  Agnes,  s.,  4* Richmond 

Lacey,  Florence,  f Richmond 

Lambdin,  Lois  Emma,  f.  w.,  14* Paoli 

Landess,  Flossie  Lois,  s.,  Education  1 Van  Buren 

Laning,  Alice,  f.  w.  sp.,  6* Richmond 

Lee,  Ada  Elliott,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible  5 Richmond 

Lindsey,  Merritt  EuZalie  Love,  sp.,  Education... Economy 

Lindstrom,  Arthur  Carl,  s.,  Education  1 Richmond 

Long,  Minnie,  .y..  Education  1 Greensfork 

Loring,  Ada  Marian,  s.,  Education  1 South  Bend 

Lott,  Mamie  Olive,  s.  sp.,  Education  7 Richmond 

Lyboult,  Lyman  H.,  .y.  sp.,  6 Centerville 

Lynch,  Nellie  L.,  .y.,  Education  1 Crawfordsville 

Maier,  Harmon,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics  7 Covington,  Ohio 

Macy,  Reba  Anna,  f.  w.  sp.,  3 Lewisville 

Marine  Epha,  f Upland 

Mason,  Mary  Rosamond,  f.  w.  sp..  History  6* Pennville 

McClellan,  Edward  E.,  sp..  Education  1 Eaton,  Ohio 

McConaha,  Retta,  f.  w.  sp.,  7 Centerville 

McCreary,  Hubert,  sp Camden,  Ohio 

McDivitt,  Mrs.  Herbert,  f.  w..  Music Richmond 

McLellan,  Martha  E.,  f.  w.  sp..  Music Richmond 

McLellan,  Mary  Ada,  f.  w.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Meek,  Jennie,  .y..  Music  Richmond 

Meek,  Raymond  A.,  f.  w..  History  13* Richmond 

Mellette,  Alethea  Louise,  f Springport 

Mellette,  Elorence  Josephine,  f.  w.  sp.,  6* Springport 

Mendenhall,  Olive  J.,  sp Richmond 

Menser,  Frances  Llewellyn,  .y..  Education  1 Madison 

Meyn,  Martha  Wilhelmina,  f.  w.  sp.,  5* Hammond 

Miller,  Bertha,  f.  w.  sp.,  12 Richmond 

Miller,  Jesse  H.,  .y Richmond 

Miller,  Loring  S.,  sp..  Education Straughn 

Mills,  Edna,  f.  w.  sp..  Music West  Alexandria,  Ohio 

Mills,  Irene,  f.  w.  sp..  Music New  Paris,  Ohio 

Mills,  Nathan  Kendall,  A.  B.,  .y.,  Chemistry  1 Thorntown 

Minted,  Ella  E.,  f Richmond 

Mitch,  Augusta,  w.  sp..  Mathematics  2 Rosedale 

Montgomery,  Theophilus  Harlan,  .y.,  Seymour 
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Moode,  Mabel  Iva,  sp.,  Education  Bloomfield 

Moore,  Edward  B.,  sp.,  Bible  Richmond 

Morgan,  Ada,  sp.,  Education Centerville 

Morris,  lone,  f.  w.  sp.,  7* Elizabethtown 

Morrison,  S.  Elizabeth,  f.  w.  sp.,  10* Richmond 

Morrow,  Nellie,  sp..  Music Richmond 

Morrow,  Ruth  M.,  f.  w.  sp..  Music Campbellstown 

Mote,  Forest  Burnham,  s.,  1* Richmond 

Murphy,  Nora  A.,  s..  Education  1 Milton 

Neff,  Flossy  M.,  f.  w.  sp..  Music Greensfork 

Neff,  Shannon  D..  s.  f.  w.  sp.,  4* Greensfork 

Nelson,  Hawley,  sp..  Education Straughn 

Neth,  Glena  D.,  f.  w.  sp.,  14* Covington,  Ohio 

Newlin,  Genevieve,  s..  Music Richmond 

Newsom,  Edna  A.,  f.  w.,  6* Azalia 

Nichols,  Suda,  sp..  Music Richmond 

Nicholson,  Vincent  DeWitt,  f.  w.  sp..  History  15*.  .Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Norris,  William  Leon,  f.  w.  sp..  Chemistry  1* Richmond 

Norris,  Ramona,  f.  w.  sp.,  5 Carthage 

Osborne,  Anna  Mabel,  /.  w.  sp.,  Latin  8* Paoli 

Owen,  Aileen  E.,  sp..  Education  Indianapolis 

Pennington,  Levi  T.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible  14* Knightstown 

Peterson,  Marie  Elizabeth,  s.  f.  w.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Publow,  J.  Russell,  sp Carthage 

Purdy,  Myrtle,  s..  Education  14* Richmond 

Pusey,  Ellen  Catherine,  sp ....Greenfield 

Pusey,  Eva,  sp.,  3* Greenfield 

Quimby,  Alice  Lucy,  f.  w.  sp.,  6* Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Raiford,  Ethel  T.,  f.  w.  sp.,  Bible  7* Conley,  Va. 

Railsback,  Flossie  Anna,  s..  Music Richmond 

Reece,  Jessie,  f.,  12 Spiceland 

Reese,  Catherine  V.,  s.,  History  3 Richmond 

Reeve,  Malinda,  f.,  German  4 West  Newton 

Rinehart,  Ethel,  f.  w.  sp.,  5 Dayton,  Ohio 

Robbins,  Malcolm  Forsyth,  f.  w.  sp.,  6* Richmond 

Roberts,  Willard  A.,  f.  w.  sp.,  8 Noblesville 

Root,  Elnora,  s..  Education  1 Hagerstown 
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Rothermal,  Lizzie,  sp.,  Education  East  Germantown 

Routh,  Mrs.  Clinton,  f.  w.,  Music Richmond 

Rubey,  Onda  Bernice,  sp Lynn 

Russell,  Josiah  Cox,  f.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Scantland,  Edith  M.,  12* Economy 

Schlosser,  Frank,  sp Eldorado,  Ohio 

Shuster,  Katherine,  s.,  Education  1 Liberty 

Scott,  Martha  M.,  s.,  Music  Richmond 

Scott,  Ruth  E.,  s.,  Music Richmond 

Sedgwick,  Deborah,  s.,  6* Richmond 

Self,  Muriel,  s.,  Education  1 Richmond 

Shaffer,  Ollis,  s.  sp.,  Education  1* Richmond 

Shaffer,  Otis,  s.  sp..  History  6* Richmond 

Sharp,  Alice  E.,  s..  Education  1 Greensfork 

Shepman,  Ethel  Mary,  w.  sp..  Music  1 Richmond 

Simmons,  Elenita  R.,  s..  Education  1 Richmond 

Simmons,  Nellie  A.,  s..  Education  1 Crawfordsville 

Skinner,  Edna,  s.,  1 Richmond 

Skinner,  Hazel  Ruby,  s Richmond 

Smelser,  Laurence  B.,  A.  B.,  s..  Physics  Richmond 

Smith,  Martha  Belle,  f.  w.  sp.,  6 Dayton,  Ohio 

Smyser,  John  Cornelius,  f.  w.  sp.,  4*. Richmond 

Stanley,  Earl  Norris,  f.  w.,  9* Liberty 

Stanley,  Isaac  Newton,  A.  B.,  s..  Education  % Carlos  City 

Stauffer,  Edna  Cecile,  f..  Music Centerville 

Stewart,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  F.,  s Dublin 

Stigleman,  Olive  Jeanette,  sp..  Education  /New  Lisbon 

Stout,  Raymond,  f.  w.  sp.,  6 Paoli 

Stubbs,  Mildred,  sp Lewisville 

Sullivan,  Gertrude,  s..  Education  1 Madison 

Swain,  Alida  P.,  f.  w..  Music ' Richmond 

Thomas,  Amy,  f.  w.,  9* Willow 

Thomas,  Auretta  M.,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics  13* Fountain  City 

Thompson,  Bertha  B.,  f.  w.  sp.,  9* Ludlow  Falls,  Ohio 

Thompson,  Everett  H.,  s Richmond 

Thompson,  Katheryne  Luella,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  5* Richmond 

Thornburg,  Emory  H.,  sp..  Education  Lynn 

Throckmorton,  Rae,  sp..  Education  Lynn 
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Titsworth,  Helen  Bills,  A.  B.,  w.  sp.,  Education  1 Richmond 

Toms,  Maud,  f.  sp.,  Music Richmond 

Torrence,  Finton  L.,  s.,  2 Richmond 

Tremps,  Gallic,  s.  sp.,  Education  2 Centerville 

Trimble,  Gertrude,  s..  Music  Richmond 

Trueblood,  Charles  Kingsley,  f.  w.  sp.,  Chem.  and  Biol.  14..Earlham 

Van  Nuys,  Chelcie,  sp..  Music  Bethel 

Vogelsong,  Alice  Marie,  sp..  Music Richmond 

Votaw,  Robert  Gordon,  f.  w.,  2* Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Waggoner,  Bessye  S.,  s..  Music  Richmond 

Wagner,  L.  Rea,  sp..  Education Milton 

Wann,  Mattie  E.,  w.  sp..  Music Richmond 

Ware,  Myra  T.,  f.  w.,  3 Butlerville 

Ware,  A.  Raymond,  f.  sp..  Music Earlham 

Warmington,  Grace,  sp Indianapolis 

Weesner,  Carl  W.,  f.  w.  sp..  Mathematics  7* Wabash 

Weingart,  Josephene  Ellen,  sp..  Music Kendallville 

Werking,  Hazel,  f..  Music Hagerstown 

Wetherald,  Mary  C.,  f.  w.  sp.,  German  6* Bryantown,  Md. 

Whelan,  Elizabeth,  s..  Education  1* Cambridge  City 

White,  Wayne  Watson,  f.  w.  sp.,  11* Knightstown 

Wickett,  Orville  D.,  s..  Music Richmond 

Wiedemer,  Carrie  A.,  sp..  Education  1* Richmond 

Wildman,  Olive  M.,  .y.  f.  w.  sp.,  7* Richmond 

Williams,  Ellen  Terrell,  f.  w.  sp.,  7* Western  Springs,  111. 

Williams,  Noah  W.,  f.,  1 Richmond 

Wilson,  Marguerite,  s..  Education  1 Richmond 

Wilson,  Mary  Emmogene,  s.  sp..  Education  Richmond 

Winkler,  Jessie  Mildred,  sp Richmond 

Winslow,  Grace,  f.  w.  sp.,  7 Carthage 

Wise,  Beulah  M.,  sp..  History  9 Indianapolis 

Wollam,  Roy  H.,  f.  w.,  13 Ludlow,  Ohio 

Wood,  Ruth  Evelyn,  f.  w..  Music Richmond 

Woodard,  Mabel  Lucille,  f.  w.  sp.,  2* Knightstown 

Worl,  Russell  W.,  f.  w.  sp.,  8 Cambridge  City 

Wright,  Addie  Emlin,  f.  w.  sp..  History  13* Fairmount 

Wright,  Oliver  Clair,  .y.,  1 New  Castle 

Wright,  Ora  Ethel,  sp..  Education  3 Fairmount 
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Students  in  Teachers’  College  Courses 

Beeler,  Jessie,  French  .'Richmond 

Bond,  Emma,  French Richmond 

Dietrich,  F.  Ethel,  French Richmond 

Dunlop,  Jane  M.,  French Richmond 

Foulke,  Elizabeth  E.,  French Richmond 

Francisco,  Maria,  French  Richmond 

Hale,  Minnie  E.,  Bible Richmond 

Jones,  Edna  B.,  French Richmond 

Klepinger,  Howard  A.,  Bible Eaton,  Ohio 

Lesh,  Carrie  C.,  Bible Richmond 

Marchant,  Sophia  W.,  Bible  Richmond 

Mawhood,  Eva  A.,  French Richmond 

Mayr,  Lucile  King,  Bible Richmond 

McClellan,  Edward,  Bible  Eaton,  Ohio 

Meyer,  Ida  L.,  French Richmond 

Morgan,  Kate  Wise,  French - Richmond 

Mott,  Thomas  Abbott,  A.  M.,  Bible Richmond 

Newman,  Clara  G.,  French Richmond 

Parsons,  Kiturah,  French Richmond 

Salter,  Carolyn  Louise,  Bible  Richmond 

Schultz,  Dora  K.,  Bible Richmond 

Test,  B.  Grace,  Bible Richmond 

Thompson,  Harriett  A.,  French Richmond 

Trueblood,  Inez,  A.B.,  French Richmond 

Unthank,  Alice  E.,  Bible Richmond 

Whitacre,  Martha  Anne,  French Richmond 

Williams,  Elizabeth  E.,  French.^ ....Richmond 

Williams,  Sarah  J.,  Bible Richmond 

Wilson,  E.  Annie,  B.L.,  French Richmond 

Wilson,  Folger  Pope,  Bible Richmond 

Wissler,  William  O.,  Bible Richmond 

Woodward,  Ada,  French  and  Bible Richmond 
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Enrollment 

Total  enrollment  during  the  year,  including  Summer  School 


of  1907  505 

Number  enrolled  in  Teachers’  College  Courses  32 

Total  enrollment  for  the  year,  exclusive  of  duplicates  525 


Enumeration  by  States 

District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia. 
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